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PREFACE. 


Thx pTescnt wort, whicli was originally pnblislied under iihe title 
of ‘Outlines of English Literature,’ has been entirely ro-wntten 
with a special view to the requirements of Students, so as to make 
iV ns far as space would allow, a complete History of English 
Literature. The Author devoted to its composition the labour ol 
several years, spanng neither time nor pains to render it both 
mstructivo and interesting In consequence of Mr Shaw’s lamented 
death the MS was placed m my hands to prepare it for pubhcation 
ns one of Mr Murray’s STunEur’s Manttals, for which purpose it 
seems to me pecuharly well adapted Through long famihanty 
with the subject, and groat ovpenence as a teacher, the Author knew 
how to seize the sahent points m English literature, and to give 
prommence to those writers and those subjects which ought to 
occupy the mam attention of the Student Considering the size of 
the book, the amount of information which it conveys is really 
remarkable, while the space devoted to the more important names, 
such as Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, Drydcn, Addison, Sir Walter 
Scott, and others, is sufficient to impress upon the Student a vivid 
idea of their hves and writings Tlio Author has certainly succeeded 
m his attempt “ to render the work as httlo dry — ns readable, in 
short — as is consistent with accuracy and comprehensiveness ” 

As Editor, I have carefully revised the whole work, completed the 
concludmg chapters left unfinished by the Author, and mserted at 
the end of the first and second chapters a brief account of Anglo- 
Saxon, Norman, and early Enghsh Literature, in order to render 
the work as useful as possible to Students jiroparmg for the ex- 
amination of the India Oml Service, the University of London, and 
the like. Moreover I have, in the other Notes and Illustrations, 
given an account of the less important persons, which tbon^ not 
designed for continuous perusal, will be useful for reference, for 
which purpose a copious Index has been added. All livmg 
wnters arc, for obviouk reasons, excluded. 


W. S 
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THTED EDITION. 

This Edition has been carefully revised, and there has been added a 
Clironologieal List of the works of the most emmont English poets 
of the fourteentb, sixteontb, seventeenth, and eighteenth ocnturies, 
together with an acoount of the Foet-Lauroateship, and a list of 
Foets-Laureate 

W S 

London, January, 1867 


TENTH EDITION 

Ih this Edition the Chapter on ShaksiMsaro has been revised 
throughout, and in part rewritten, by Edward Dowden, LL D , 
Professor of Enghsh Literature in the XJmvorsity of Dublin, from 
whom also important correetions have been received m other 
portions of the book. 

W S 

London, July, 1875 


SIXTEENTH EDITION 

The lives of Charles Dickens, George Ehot, Lord Lj tton. Lord 
Beaconsfield, Anthony Trollope, Thomas Carlyle, Dean Stanley, 
and John Stuart Mill, nntten by Mr Bowloy, M A , l?rofesi.or of 
Er^hsh Literature, 'Dmvorsity College, Bristol, arc now added , 
and numerous other corrections have been made. 

W S 

London, January, 1887 


TWENTIETH EDITION 

In consequence of the death of several distinguished writers sinoi- 
tho pubhcation of the last edition, such ns Tennyson, Brownmg, 
Matthew Arnold, Charles Kingsley, Cardmal Newman, Dean Chureh, 
Darwin, Sir Henry Maine, and others, a new chapter has been added, 
which also has been wntten by Professor Bowloy, and it is hoped 
that, owing to his dihgence, all names m recent English Literature, 
except those of bving authors, are now inserted either in the text, 
or m the Notes and ] llustrntions appended to the chapter So\ ernl 
important additions and many corrections in certain chapters have 
been made, for which the Editor is indebted to Mr T W Lyster 
M A, of the National Library of Ireland, and it is behoved that 
the W ork, m its present form, will bo still more worthy of the 
favour With which it has been hitherto received 

London, October, 1893 


W S 



A BRIEF MEMOIR. OF THE AUTHOR. 


Tnoji^s BtJPD SuAvr, bom m Gower Street, London, on the 12th 
of October, 1813, was the eoventh son of John Shaw, P E S , nn 
eminent architect From a very earlj penod of bis life, though of 
ddicato constitution, he manifested that delight in the ncqnisition of 
hnowlcdgo which was conlinned throughout hia snbscqnent career 
In the year 1822 ho nccompinied his maternal uncle, the Rev 
Francis Whitfield, to Bcrbico m tho West Indies, whore tlmt gen- 
tleman was tho officiating clergyman, and who was eminently 
qualified as a scholar and an accomplished gentleman to advance 
ins nephew in hia studies and in tho formation of his diameter 
On Ins return from tho West Indies, in 1827, he enteral the Free 
School at Shrewsbury, where ho became a favounto pupil of Dr 
Butler, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield Hero tho wntor of this 
bnef record recollects that it was remarked of the subject of it 
that, although inferior to some of his contempomnes m tho cntical 
exactness of his ecUolarship, ho was surpa^^sed by none in tho 
intuitive power with which ho comprehended tho genius and spint 
of the great writers of antiquity At this early period also, ajiart 
from school exercises, ho rapidly .accumulated that general and 
varied knowledge of books and things which when acquired scorned 
never to ho forgotten 

From Shrewsbury, in 1838, Mr Shaw proceeded to St John’s 
College, Camhndge On taking his degree, in 183G, ho became 
tutor in the family of an eminent merchant, and subsequently, 
in 1840, he was induced to leaxo England for Russia, where he 
commenced his us.»fnl and honoumblo career, finally settling m 
St Fetershurgh in tho jear 1841 Hero he formed an intimacy with 
M Warrand, Professor at tho Ilmvcrsity of St Petershurgh, through 
whoso influence, in 1842, he obtained tho appointment of Professor of 
English Litcmlure at tho Imperial Alexander Lyceum His lectures 
were eagerly attended no professor acquired more thoroughly tho 
love and respect of his pupils, many of whom contmued his warmest 
admirers and friends in after life In October m the same year he 
married Miss Annette Warnud, daughter of tho Professor 

In 1851 he came to England for tho purpose of takmg his Master 
of Arts degree , and on his return to Russia was elected Lector of 
English Literature at tho Hnnemty of St. Petershurgh His first 
pupils vrere the Pnnccs of Lcuchtenbcrg , and, his reputation being 
now thoroughly established, ho was in 1853 engaged ns tutor and 
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ProfeasOT of Englisli to tho Grand Dnkes, an appointment 'vrhich fav 
ictamed tHl bia death 

For nme years Hr Shaw’s position was in every respect enviable 
happy in his mamed life, loved by his pupils, respected imd honoured 
by all for his high attainments and man} virtues, his bfo passed in 
peace and prospenfy A few years more, and Ins means would 
have enabled him to retire and pass tho cvenmg of his life in litemiy 
pursuits But this was not to be. In October, 18C2, he complained 
of pam lu the region of tho heart, yet he struggled hard against 
his maladj, until nature could boar no more For a few days before 
his death he suffered acutely, but boro his snficnngs with manly 
fortitude. On the 14th of November ho was relieved from them, 
dying suddenly of aneurism His death was regarded as a public loss, 
and his Amend was attended by their Tmpennl Highnesses and a 
large concourse of present and former studenta of the Lyceum A 
subscription was raised, and a monument is erected to his memory 

Tho follovnng is a hat of snob of Mr Shaw’s works ns have come 
to our notice. 


In 1836 ho wrote several pieces for ‘The Fellow* and ‘Fraser’s 
hlagazine ’ In 1837 he translated mto verso numerous German and 
Latin ixKtns, and wrote a few onginal poems of ment, some of which 
appeared m ‘The Individual ’ Two wcll-wnttcn pieces, ‘ The Song 
of Hrolfkihken the Sea Kmg,’ and ‘The Surgeon’s Song,' v'cro con- 
tnbutions to ‘ Fraser’s Mngnano ’ In 1888 and two following years 
he contnbuled several translations from the Itahan to ‘ Fraser ’ In 
1842 ho started ‘The St Poteraburgh Literaiy Renew,’ he also 
published m ‘Blackwood’ a translation of ‘ Anmalct Bek,’ a Bussian 
novel, by Marlinaki In 1844 ho pnhhshcd his first work of consider- 
able length, a translation of ‘ Tho Heretic,’ a novel in three volumes, 
by Lajetehmkoff Tho work was well received, and an edition was 
nnmediatelj reprmted in New York In tho following year appeared 
in ‘Blackwood’ his ‘Life of Ponshkm, accompanied by exquisite 
translations of several of the finest of that poet's productions. In 
1W6 his leisure time was onhrely occupied m wntmg his ‘ Outlmes 
of Englmh Literature,’ a work expressly hndertaken at tho request of 
the authonties of the Lyceum, and for tho use of the pupils of that 
estabhshmont, Tho edition was speedily sold, and immediately ro- 
^ted in Pluladelphia A second edition was published bv Mr 
^ the ediUon now offered to tho pnhlio is the 

^it of hiB later j ears and malm- judgment It may, mdeed, bo 

to I860 ho jubhrfied m tho ‘ Quarterly’ an exceedingly ongmal and 

‘itmon8artiole,enfatlcd ‘Forma of SalutaAon,’ 
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ENGLISH LITER ATUllE. 


OHAPTEB I 

OBIOIH OS' THh ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITLBATUBB 

1 The most ancient inhabitauts of the British Isles §2 The Roman oocn 
pation § 3 Tnccs of the Celtic and Latin penods m the English language. 
§ i Teutonic settlements in Britain § 5 Anglo-Saxon language and 
htcroture § 6 Effects of the Norman conquest upon the English popula- 
tion and language. § 7 Romance Literature, Norman Trouvbres and 
Prorenfal Troubadoan § 8 Change of Anglo-Snxnn into English § 9 
Principal epoclis of the English language 

1 Within the Umited terntory compnsed by a portion of the 
Bntish Isles has grown up a language which has become the speech 
of the most free, the most energetic, and the most powerful portion 
of the human race , and winch seems destined to ho, at no distant 
period, the universal medium of communication throughout the 
gloh& It IS a language, the hteratuie of which, inferior to none 
urvanoty or extent, is supenor to all others in manlmess of spint 
and m umversahty of scope , and it has exerted a great and a con- 
tmnally iiicrcasmg influence upon the progress of human thought and 
the improvement of human happiness To trace the nee and forma- 
tion of such a language cannot ho otherwise than mtorcstmg and 
instmctivo 

The most ancient mhahitants of the Bntish Islands, concemmg 
whom history has handed down to us any ccrtaul mformation, were 
a branch of that Celtic race which appears to have once occupied a 
large portion of Western Europe Though the causes and penod of 
their immigration mto Europe ore lost m the clouds of pre-histoncal 
tradition, this people, under the vanous appellations of Celts, Gael 
(Gaul) or Oymry (Oimhnans), seems to have covered a very large 
dvtent of terntory, and to have retamed strong traces, m its Dnudi- 
cal worship, its astronomical science, and many other fcatiues, of a 
remote Oriental descent It is far from probable, however, that this 
race ever attained more than the lowest degree of civilization the 
carhost records of it which wc pOTSCos, at the time when it came in 
!• NO I.TP n 
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contact witli tbo Homan anna, show it to have been then in a con 
dition very little supenor to barbarism — a fact snfBoiently indicated 
b> its nomad and predatory mode of omstenco, by tbo absence oi 
Bgncnitnre, and above nil bj the tuuversal practice of that infalbble 
sign of a savage state, the habit of tattooing and stainmg the body 
Whether the Phcemcians ever extended ^oir navigation to the 
Bntish Islands mnst remam donbtinl , but their intcrconrse mth the 
natives must m any case have been confined to the southern coast of 
the island , and there is no ground for supposmg that the influence 
of the more ixilished strangeia could have produced any change in 
the great body of the Celtic population 
§ 2 The first important intercourse between the primitive Batons 
and anj foreign nation was the invasion of the country by the 
Homans in the year 65 n o Julius (hesar, havmg subdued the 


terntoiy occupied by the Gauls, a cognate tribe, speahmg the same 
language and chametenzed by the same customs, rehgion, and pohtioal 
mstitutions, found himself on the shores of the Channel, withm sight 
of the white difis of ^bion , and naturally desired to push his con- 
quests mto the region mhabited by a people whom the Homans 
considered as dwelling at the very extremity of the earth “ ponitus 
toto diviBos orbe Bntannos " Tlie resistance of the Batons, though 
obstinate and ferocious, was gradually overpowered m the first 
century of the Ohnstian era by the supenor stall and noihfary 
organization of too Homan armies too country became a Roman 
provmce , and the Roman domination, though extending only to the 
central and southern portion of too country, that is, to England 
proper, exclusive of "Wales, the mountoinous portion of Scotland and 
too whole of Ireland, may be regarded as having subsisted about 480 
years A large body of Roman troops was pamanently stationed m 
the new provmce , a great imhtary road, defended by strongly fortified 
posts, extended from too soutoem coast at least as far as York , and 
toe mvaders, as was toeu: custom, cudeavoured to introduce nmnnt t 
their barbarous suhjeots their laws, their habits, and their civiliza- 
tion In too course of this long oooupafaon by the Roman power 
the native population became naturaUy divided mto two distmot aud 
hostflo classes Such of the Celts as suhnutted to toe yoke of then 
mvaders aoqmrod a consideiable degree of civilization, learnt the 
Mtm toguago, and became a Latmized or provmoial race, sunilni- to 
the inhtoitants on too other side ot the Channel The other portion 
of too ^ts, namelj, those who inhabited monntamous regions m- 
awssiblo to too Homan anns, and those who, refnsmg to submit to 
southern distacts to take refuge in their 
tugged fMtne^ retained, wo may bo sure, with their hoshhty to 
laug^o, dress, oustoms, and rehgion, and 
»t WM these who, pcnodically descending from toe momteius of 
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Wnteg nnd Sootland, earned dc\asiatTOn o\cr the more dvdieed pro- 
rince, and taxed tbo shill and ngihnco of the Itouian troops It 
vris to rcstnin the incursions of these savages that a strong wall was 
constructed in the rcign of Severus ncro^ the airrowcst portion of 
the island, from the n^cr Tjtic to the Solwnj Fnth ^Vhen the 
Roman troops were at length withdrawn from Bnfain, in order to 
defend Italy itself against the mnumcmblo hordes of barbanans which 
menaced it, wo can easily comprehend the desperate position in 
which tbo Romamred portion of the population now found itself 
Ilaaing in all probability lost, dunng their long subjeebon, the 
va’our wbicn originally distinguished them, having acqmrcd tbo 
vices of servitude without the union which cmhzation can give, thoj 
found bicmsclvcs cxp<»cd to the funoiis incursions of hungry har- 
Innans, canu' to mxjnqncr what they cons’dcred as their birthright , 
and who, intense as was their hatred of the Mctonous Homans, must 
have looked mth a still fiercer enmity on their degenemto country- 
men, as traitors and cowards who had basely submitted to a foreign 
yoke Down from their mountains rushed the avengmg swarms 
of Scottish and Pictish savages, and commenced talcing a tomhlc 
vengeance on their unhnppv countrymen Ev cry trace of a\ ihzation 
was swept, away , the funotis devastation which they earned through 
the land is commemorated in the ancient songs and legends of tho 
Cvmry , and tho objects of their vengeance, after vamly unplonng 
tho assistance of Romo m a most piteous appeal, hod recourse to tho 
onli’' resource now left them, of hiring some warhJko race of foreign ad- 
\ cnturcTB to inotect them These adventurers w ere the Saxon pirates, 

§ 3 IJoforc approachmg the second net m the great drama of 
English histoiy, it wnll he well to clear tlie gronnd bj making a few 
remarks upon tlic traces left by the Celtic penod in the language of 
the country. It must first of all he distinctlj remembered that tho 
Celtic dinlrct, whether in tho form still spoken in Wales, which is 
supposed to be tlic most similar to the language of the onaent 
Cnfons, or in tkit employed in tho lligliinnds of Srotland and among 
the Celtic popnlnbon of Ireland, has onlj a \or> remote affinity to 
modem rnghsh It is in all respects a compictel} different tongue , 
and BO completely insignificant hns been its luflucncc on tho pnsent 
language tliat, m a vocahuLiry consisting of about 40,000 words, iC 
vould ho diificult to point out a hundred denied dirccdy from thei 
Cdfac.* 

It 18 Inic that the English language contains u considerable mun- 
her of words tditmafdy tnceahle to Cel be roots, hut these have been 
mtrodneed into it through the medium of the French, which, to- 
gether wnth an enormous majoritj of Latin words, contains some of 

• On the Oltu element jn the Lnglish Unpiage, *ec * The Student's Manual 
rf the Englfh Language,' p 2® , imd p 45 

it2 
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Qanlish ongia. The sanio remark mny bo mode xcspecting the pro* 
mment Latm olomont m tho English language Tlio Latin viords, 
which constituto thrce-fifthB of oar language, cannot in an} instance 
bepioTcdto have denred their origin from any corrupt Latin dialect 
spoken in Britain , hut to ha\o bran filtered, so to speak, through 
some of tho various forms of the great llomnncc speech from which 
Fnmoh, Itahan, aud Spanish are docivcd One class of words, how- 
ever, IS traceable to tho Bnto-lloman period of our liistory , and this 
IsmcShccabl} stamped upon tlie geography of tho British Isles In 
Wales, m tho Highlands of Scotland, and in Ireland, where the 
population 18 pure and unmned, tho names of x>Inccs Imre probably 
remained unaltered from a i cry rcmoto period, perhaps long antonor 
to the mvosion of Julius Caisor, and even m those piarls of the 
country which have been successively occupied by very different 
races, many appellations of pure Cclho antiquity have sunuied the 
mundations of now peoples, and may shll bo mnrkcil, like some 
vonerablo Bnudical cromlech, standing m hoar mystonous age in the 
midst of a more recent civilization Thus tlio termination “ don ” 


IS m some instances tho Celtic word “ dun," n rook or iintiiral for- 
tress Again, tho temiinatioa “caster'* or “ chestet ” is imqucstion- 
ably a monument of the Boman occupation of tho island, indicating 
tho spot of a Bonmn " easti urn ” or fortified post* 

, ■ § 4 Tho true foundations of tho English laws, lauguago, and 
phonal character wore laid, botwcon tho middle of tho fifth and the 
jnuddle of tho sixth centimes, deep m tho solid granite of Teutonic 
jantiquity Tho piratical adventurers whom tho old German jiassion 
for plunder and glory, and also, perhaps, tho cntro.'itics of the “ miscra- 
bloBntons,” allured across tho North Sea from tho bleak shores of 
thou: native Jutland, Schleswig, Holstein, and tho coasts of the Baltic 
were tho most fearless navigators and tho most redoubted sea-kings 
of those ages On their amvol m Bntnm, concerning which the 
early chromoles are filled with vague and picturesque legends like 
that of Hengist and Horsa, these rovers wore in every respect saingps, 
though their rugged cnorgotio Teuton nature, so admirably sketched 
by Tacitus at a preceding penod, olforcd a nch and fertile soil capable 
of being developed by Ohnstmmty and cmhzation mlo a noble typo 
of national character Successive bands of tho some race, attracted 
by tho reports of their predecessors respecting the supenonty of the 


uB««.uu«mBuvoverwieirown Darren and perhaps over-peopled father- 
land, gradually established themselves m those parts of Britain 
winch tho Hom^ hod ocouped beforo thorn But tho snmo causes 
winch prevented the Romans from penetrating into the mountainous 
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districts of Vr ales nnd Scotland, continued to exclude the Saxons 
also from those inaccessible fiistnesses Gradually, and after sangui 
nary conflicts, they succeeded, as the armies of Borne had dona 
before, lu dnvmg back into these regions the wild Celtic populations 
wluch had descended thence with the hope of reconquenng their 
inlicntonco , nnd this histoncal fact receives conflrmation from the 
circumstance that the present mbabitants of these mountain r^ons 
are in the present day of pure Celtic blood, retaining the langnage of 
their Bntish ancestors , and forming a raco as completely distinct 
from the Engbsh people properly so called, as the Finn or the Lett, 
for example, from the Slaromc occupier of the land of his forefathers 
The level, and consequently more easily accessible, portion of Scot- 
land was gradually peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race , and their 
" language and mstitnbons were established there as completely os m 
South Bntam itself This fact alone ought to bo sufBcient to destroy 
the prejudice, so common not only among foreigners but even among 
Enghshmon, of r^ardmg all the inhabitants of Scotland as Celts 
alike , of representing William Wallace, for mstance, m a Highland 
kilt, a mistake as ludicrous as would be that of pamtmg Washmgton 
armed with a tomahawk, or adorned, hko a Cherokee chief, with a 
belt of scalps or a girdle of wampum It is probable that oven the 
half-Bomamzed Bntons who first mvited the Saxon tnbes to come 
to their assistance were speedily involved by their dangerons allies 
in the same persecution as their savage mountam countrymen at 
all events one fact is certain, that the Celt in general, whether 
friendly or hostile, possessing a less powerful organization and a less 
vigorous moral constitutioh than the Teuton, was m the course of 
time either quietly absorbed mto the more energetic race, or gradu- 
ally disappeared, with that fatal certainty which seems to be an 
mevitable law regulating the contact of two unequal nationahties, 
just as the abongmal Indian has disappeared before the descendants 
of the very same Anglo-Saxons in the New World It is only a 
peculiar combination of geographical conditions that has enabled the 
primeval Celt to retam a separate existence on the temtory of Great 
Bntam, while the predommance — a numencal predominance only — 
of the Ocltio race m the population of Ireland may be traced to other, 
but no less exceptional causes 

§ 5 The true parentage, therefore, of the English nation, is to be 
traced to the Teutomc race The language spoken by the Northern 
invaders was a Low-Germamo dialect, tdon to the modem Dutch, 
but with many Scandinavian forms and words Like the people 
nho spoke it, it was possessed of a character at once practical and 
imagmativo , at once real and ideal , and required but the mfluenoe 
of civilization to become a noble vohiole for reasonmg, foi eloquence, 
and for the expression of tho social nnd domestic feelings In the 
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moilem Euglub, the ideas lyhiob address tbcmsolrcs totibo omotions, 
and those which bnng man into relation witli the great objects of 
natnre and with the sentunonts of simple osnstonce, will be found to 
denre their hnguistic roprcsoatativest to a great oxtent, from the 
Tentomo tongue. The conversion of the Anglo^axons to Chnsti- 
amty, which took place m the sixth centniy, brought them into 
contact with more intcllcctoal forms of hfc and with a higher typo 
of civilisation the transfer of them religions nllcginnoe from Thor, 
Woden, Tuisk, and Freya to tho Saviour, while it softened their 
manners, exposed their langnago to tho modifying inSuences of the 
corrupt but more civihzed Latm literature of tho Lower Empire, 
aud gave rapid proof how improveablo a tongue was that in which 
they had hitherto produced nothmg, probably, but rude war-song*- 
and sagas like that of Beowulf A very varied and extensive litera- 
ture soon arose among the Anglo-Saxons, embracing compositions 
on almost every branch of knowledge, law, historical chronicles, 
ecclesiastical and theological dis^nisitions, together with a largo body 
of poetry m which their very peculiar metrical ^tem was adapted 
to subjects denved either fiom the scriptures, or from the mcdimval 
lives of tho saints Tho cunous, but rather tedious, versified para- 
phrase of tho Bible by Offldmon— generally attnbuted to the middle 
of the seventh century — ^waa long considered to ho one of the moat 
ancient among tho more considerahlo Saxon poems , hut the dis- 
covery of the manuscript of the Aoy qf Beovniff, to whroh wo have 
just alluded, has furmshed us with a specimon of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry decidedly more ancient, as well as far more mtere^ng , in- 
asmuch as, havmg been composed in all prohahihty at a penod 
antenor to the general conversion of tho race to Ohnstinmty, it is 
free from any traces of that mutation of tho rhotoncal style of the 
lower Latimty which prevents Crodmon from being a good repre- 
sentative of the national hteratnre of his race This poem, tho 
picturesque vigour of which gives it a nght to ho placed among the 
most interestmg monuments of early literature, is not infenOT m 
energy and conciseness to the N^lungtn-Liedy though undeniably 
BO in extent of plot and development of character The subject is 
the expedition of Pnneo Beowulf, a Imeal deSoendnnt of Woden, 
from Suffolk to Durham, on the adventure of dehvenug the kiM 
of tho l^ter eountry from a kind of demon or monster which secretly 
enters tho royal hall at midnight, and destroys some of tho wamon 
who are sleeping there This monster, called m the poem the 
Grendel, is probably nothmg hut the poetical persomficatacm of some 
^ngcrous exhalations Irom a marsh, for it is represented as issuing 
from a neighbouring swamp, and as takmg a refhge m tho ^ 
abode when, after a fnnens combat, Beoumlf succeeds in driving 
It 1^, wounded to the death, into the gloomy abyss The 
lUficriplioii of tho voyage of Beowulf m his “ fo-uay-neokod ’’ ship 
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along the swan-path ” of the ocean, of his amval at the foreign 
court, and his narrative of his own exploits, are in a very similar 
style to the ancient Scandinayian Sagos The versification of thi^ 
as well as of aU Saxon poetry m general, is exceedingly pecuhar; 
and the system upon which it is constructed for a long time defied 
the lE^enmty of philologists Tho Anglo-Saxons hosed their verse 
not upon any regular recurrence of syllables, still less upon the 
employment of similarly soundmg terminations of hues or parts 
of lines, that is, upon what we call rhyme With them it was 
sufficient to constitute verse, that m any two succesaivo hues — 
which might be of any length — ^there should be at least three words 
beginning with the some letter This very pecubar metrical system 
IS called alMeratton * ^ 

The language m which these works are composed is usually called 
Anglo-Saxon, but m the works themselves it is always styled 
Itsh, and the country England, or the land of the Angles The term 
Anglo-Saxons is meant to distmguish the Saxons of England fiom 
the Saxons of the Gontment, and does not sigmfy the Angles and 
Saxons But why English b^me the exclusive appellation of the 
language spoken by the Saxons ns well as the Angles, is not alto- 
gether clear It has been supposed by some wntors that the Saxons 
were only a section of the Angles, and consequently that the latter 
name was always recognized omoi^ the Angles and Saxons as the 
proper national appellation Another hypothesis is, that as the new 
inhabitants of the island became first known to the Soman see 
through the Anglian captives who were earned to Some m the sixth 
century, the name of this tnbe was given by the Somans to the 
whole people , and that the Gimstian missionanes to Bntam would 
natura% continue to employ this name as the appellation both ol 
tho people and the country f Some modem wnters have proposed 
to discard the term Angl^Saaon altogether, and employ English os 
the name of the language, from the eorhest date to the present day 
But, as has been already observed m a previous work of the present 
senes, a dionge of nomenclature like this would expose us to the 
inconvemence, not merely of embraomg withm one designation 
objects which have been conventionaUy separated, but of coi^oimd- 
mg thmgs logically distinct for, though our modem English is 

* For ou account of Anglo-Saxon verse see the ‘Student’s Manual of the 
Englidi Langnage/ p 387, and for a fnller account of Anglo-Saxon hteratnre, 
see Notes and lUnstrations (A) 

f For farther particulars see the * Student’s Manual of the English Lan- 
guage,’ pp 14, 15 It 13 there shown that the common accoant of the impo- 
sition of '&e name of England upon the country by a decree of Ring Egbert, is 
unsupported by any contemporaneous or credible testimony , and that the title 
of Angbce or Anglorum Hex, is much more naturally explained by the supposi- 
tion that^n47/and and English had been already adopted os the coUectxec narnes 
of the coimtry and its inhabitants 
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built upon and mninlj donvod from the Anglo-Saxon, the two 
dialects are non so discrepant, that the Mlcst knowledge of one 
would not alone sufiioe to render the other inteUigible to ci&cr the 
cjo or the ear" For all practical purposes, they are two separate 
languages, as different from one another as the Itahan from the 
Latin, or the present Enghsh from the German 
For a long penod the Saxon colonization of Dntam was earned on 
by detached Teutomc tnhes, who cstabhshed themselves in such 
portions of temtory as they found vacant, or from which they ousted 
less waihke occupants , and m this way there gradually arose a 
number of separate and independent states or kingdoms, ^is epoch 
of our histoiy is generally denominated the Heptarchy, or Seven 
Eingdoms, the names of the pnncipal of whiidi maj still be traced 
m the appellations of our modem shires, os Essex and Northumber- 
land. As might easily have been foreseen, one of these tribes or 
kmgdoms, growmg gradually more powerfal, at last absorbed the 
others i^is important event took place m the nmtb centnry, u 
the reign of Egb^ from which period to the middle of the eleventh 
century, when there occurred the thud great mvasion and change of 
sovereignty to which the oountiy was destmed, the history of the 
Anglo&xon monarchy presents a confnsed and melancholy piotnre 
of bloody mcnrsions and fierce resistance to the barbarous and pimm 
Danes, who endeavoured to treat the Saxons as the Saxons had 


treated the Celts The only bnlbant figure in this penod is the 
almost perfect type of a patnot wamor, kmg and philosopnor, m 
the peraon of the illnstnous Alfred , whose virtues would appear to 
postenty almost fabulous, were they not handed down m the imnato 
and accurate records of a biographer who knew and served him well 


The two fierce race^ so ohstmately contendmg for mastery, were too 
nearly allied m ongm and blood for their amalgamation to have pro- 
duced any very matenal change in the language or mstitations of 
the oonntiy In those parts of England, pnnapallj m the North 
and East, as in some of the mantime regions of Scotland, where 
colonies of Danes established themselves, either by conquest or by 
eetflementj the cunous philologist may trace, m the idiom of the 
peasantry and still more clearly m the names of farmhes and places, 
evident marks of a Scandmavian instead of an Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion. As examples of this we may ate the now unmortal npni« of 
Havdoe^ denved from a femous sea-kmg of the same name, who is 
raid to have founded the anaenfc town of Gnmshy, so called after 
Gnm m the story As to memonals of the Saxons, preserved 
m the names of men, famihes, or places, or in the less im- 
^nshable mmuments of architecture, they are so nnmerons that 

of the mmes 18 not pure and unaltered Saxon, the whole 
maia of the middle and lower classes of the poirahtion bears unmn.- 
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takeable marks of pme Sason blood and the sotmd and sterlmg 
vigour of the popular laQguage is so essentially Sax-on, that it requires 
but the re*ostabIishment of the now obsolete inflexions of the Ang1m.Ti 
grammar, and the substitution of a few Tentomo words for then 
Freuch equivalents, to recompose an English book into the idiom 
spoken m the days of Alfred 

§ 6 It would be, however, an error to suppose that a® the words 
of Latm ongm found even in the earlier penod of the Enghsh 
language were mtroduced after the mtroduction mto England of tlie 
IbTorman-Erenob element , that is to say, after the conquest of the 
country by WiUiam m the eleventh century For a long tune pre- 
vious to that event the cultivation of the Latm hterature m the mo- 
nastenes and among the learned, as well as the employment of the 
Latm language m the services of the Ghuroh, must have tended to 
ncorporate with the Saxon tongue a considerable number of Latm 
words Alfred, we know, visited Eome in his youth, acquired there a 
considerable portion of the leanimg which he unquestionably possessed, 
and exhibited his patriotic care for the enhghtenment of his country- 
men by translatmg mto Saxon the “ Consolations” of Bodthius The 
Yenerable Bede, and other Saxon ecclesiastics, composed ohromoles and 
legends m Iiatin, and we may therefore conclude that, thou^ the 
sturdy Teutomo nationahty of the Anglo-Saxon language guarded it 
from bemg corrupted by any overwhelming admixture of Latm, yet a 
considerable mfiux of Latm words may have become perceptible in 
it before the appearance of Hormans on our shores It is also to be 
remarked that the supenor civilization of the French race must have 
exerted an mfluence on at least the anstocratic classes, and the 
family connexions betwe^ the last Saxon dynasty and ^e neigh- 
bonriBg dukes of Normandy, of which the ragn of Edward the 
Confessor funushes examples, must have tended to increase the Gal- 
bcizing character perceptible in Anglo-Saxon wntmgs previous to 
the Conquest In tracmg the influence of that mighty revolution 
on the language, the institutions, and the national daracter of the 
people, it will be advisable to advert separately to its effects as 
regarded from a pohtical, a social, and a philological pomt of view 

The most important cbonge.oonsequent upon the subjugation of 
the country by the Normans was obviously the estabhshment m t 
England of the great feudal principle of the mihtary tenure of land, | 
of &e chivakic spint and habits which were the natural result of | 
feudal mstitutians, and lastly, of the broad demarcatian which sepa i 
rated society mto the two great classes of the Nobles and the Serfs It 
IS unnecessary to say that the Feudal institutions, which lay at the 
bottom of all these modifications, were totally unknown to the on- 
ginal_Saxons who established themselves m England, and were 
indeed utterly repugnant to that free democratic oi^nivation of 
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Eooiety which they bionght with them from their nature Germany, 
and which Tacitus shows to hare imiTersally prevailed among the 
immitive dwellers of the Teutonic swamps and forests The Scan- 
dmavian pimtes, who earned devastation over every coast acces- 
sible to their “ sea-horses, ” and who, under the vahant leadership of 
Brolf the Ganger, wrested from the feeble and degenerate successors 
of Oharlcmagno the magnificent provmce to which they gave their 
own North-man appellation, adopted, from the force of circum- 
stances, lhat strong nuhtary organiEation which could alone enable 
a warhke nunonty to hold in subjection a more numerous but leas 
vigorous conquer^ people Like the Lombards in Italy, like a 
multitude of other races m different parts of the world and in different 
historical epochs, they formd feu^ institutions an indispensable 
necessity of their position , and what had been forced upon them at 
their original occupation of Normandy they naturally practised on 
their irruption into England But as the mvasion of Wilham was 
earned on nnder at least a colourable allegation of a legal right to 
the inhentance of the English throne, his mvestiture of the crown 
was accompamed by a studied adherence to the constitutional forms 


of the Saxon monarchy , and it was perhaps only the obstmate re- 
sistance of the sullen sturdy Saxon people, that at lengtb weaned 
him into treating his new acquisition with all the ngour of a con- 
quering mvader The whole temtory was by his orders carefully 
surveyed and registered in that onnons monument of antiquity 
which Btdl exists, entitled Domesday Dooh the severest measures 
of jiolice, as for example the famous institution of the Curfew (which 
was, however, no new mventaon of William to tyrannize over the 
enslaved country, but a very common regulation in feudal states), 
were mtroduced to keep down the nsmg of the people , the temtory 
was divided mto 60,000 fiefe, the ongmal Saxon holders of these 
lands were as a general rule ousted frm their estates, which were 
distributed, on the feudal conditions of homage and general defence^ 
to the wamors who had enabled him to subjugate the country , vast 
tracts of inhabited lands were depopulated and transformed mto 
forests for the chase, and the higher funebons of the Church and 
^te were with few exeeptions confided to men of Norman blood 
The na^l wn^uerioe of such a state of thmgs, when it contmuod, 
as it did in England, through the reigns of the long senes of Norman 
and Plauta^et sovereigns, was to create m the country two distmct 
and m^y hostffe nabonahties The Saxon race ^duaUy de- 
scended to the level of an oppressed and servile class , but bei4 far 

iWrWl? ^ oppressors, they ran no nsk of l»mg 

a^rb^ and lost m the dominant people The high qualities, tom 

mSm Sritl? superior to 

valour ivisdom, and intellectual ootivily, to any other pe^o then 
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existing on the continent of Enrope, no less saved them from gra< 
dually disappearing m the subjugated population It reqmred 
several ages to amalgamate the two nationalities , but, partly m con- 
sequence of their high, though very different ments, and partly m 
consequence of a most pecuLar and happy combination of circum- 
stances, they wete ultimately amalgamated, and formed the most 
vigorous people which has ever existed upon earth In the present 
cpse the two nationalities were not dissolved m each other, but bke 
some chemical bodies their affinities combmed to form a new and 
powerful substance. But for several centunos the tu'o fierce and 
obstinate races felt nothing but hatred towards each other, a hatred 
cherished by the memory of a thousand acts of tyranny and contempt 
cn the one part, and savage revenge and sullen degradation on the 
other Macaulay bos well observed that “ so strong an association 
IS established in most mmds between the greatness of a sovereign 
and the greatness of the nation which ho rules, that almost every 
histonan of England has expatiated with a sentiment of exulta- 
tion on the power and splendour of her foreign masters, and has 
lamented the decay of that power and splendour ns a calamity to 
aur country This is, in truth, ns absurd as it would be m a 
Haytian negro of our time to dwell with national pnde on the 
greatness of Ijewis XIV , and to speak of Blenheim and Bamihes 
with patnoho regret and shame. The Conqueror and his descend- 
ants to the fourth generation were not Enghslunen most of them 
were bom in Prance their ordmary speech was French almost 
every high office m their gift was filled by a Pienchman every 
acquisition which they made'on the Continent estranged them more 
and more from the population of our island ” Though every trace 
of this double and hostile nationohty has long passed away, abundant 
monuments of its havmg once existed may be still observed m our 
language The farmly names of the higher anstocraoy m England 
are almost umversally French, while those of the imddle and lower 
orders are as unmistakeably German Thus our peerage abounds m 
Bussells (Boussel), Mortimers (Mortemar), Courtenays and Talbots, 
while the Smiths, Browns, Jolmsons and Hodgkins plainly betray 
their Teutonic origin Under the Norman rigvme the Saxon sub- 
divisions of the country were transformed from the democratic sXtre 
fnto the feudal county, admmistered by a rmhtary governor or count 
The ancient Saxon witanagemote, or thing, was metamorphosed into 
the feudal Paiiement, the members of which occupied their seats, 
not as elective representatives of the people, but m their feudal 
capacity as vassals m the enjoyment of mihtary fiefe Thus the 
great ecclesiastical dignitancs took part of right m the deliberations 
of the legislative body, in their quality of holders of lands, and as 
mch disposing of a certain contingent of military force 
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Bnt it Is vath the effects of the Norman Conquest upon the lan- 
guage of the country that we are at present concerned and it is hero 
that the task of traomg the process of admixture hetween the two 
races becomes at once more complicated and more intorcsting On 
thou sTTiTal m Normandy, the piratical followers of Hiolf the 
Ganger had found themselves exposed to the civilizmg influences 
whi^ a small minonty of rude conquerors, placed m the midst of n 
subject population superior to them m numbers as well ns mtel- 
lectual cultivation, can never long resist with success Luke the 
hordes of barbarian mvaders who shared among them the temtones 
of the Bomnn empire, the Northmen, with the Christianity of the 
conquered nation, imbibed also the language and civilization so mti- 
mately connected with that Ohnstianity , and In on moredibly bnef 
space of tune, exchanged for their native Scandmavian dialect a lan- 
guage entirely similar, m its words and grammatical forms, to the 
idiom prevalent in the northern division of ]^nco It was a repetition 
of the introduction of Greek art and culture mto republican Borne 

GnEcta capta feniin nctorem cepit et nitn 

The language thus commumoated by the subject to the conquer- 
ing nation was a dialect of that great Romance speech which extended 
during the Middle Ages from the northern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean to the English Channel, and which may be defined os the 
decomposition of the classical Latm It was soon divided into two 
great sister-idioms, the Langue-d’Oo and the Languo-d’Oil (so called 
from the different words for yes), the general 'toundBry or hne of 
demarcation between them being roughly assignable as comciding 
with the Loire The former of these languages, qxiken to the south 
of this nver, was closely aUied to the Spanish and Itiban, and was 
subsequently called the Provenpal, the latter was the parent of the 
French Enowmg the circumstances under which such a dialect as 
the Romance was formed, it is no difiSoult problem to establish 
d priori the changes which the mother-tongue, or Latm, must have 
undergone, m its process of transformation into what, though after- 
wards developed into regular and beautiful dialects, was at first little 
tetter than a barbarons jargon The language of ancient Rome, a 
highly inflected and compheated tongue, naturally lost all, or nearly 
all Its inflexions and grammatical complexity Thus the Latm sub- 
stantive and adjective lost all those terminations which m the 
original language expressed relation, as the vanons cases of the 
ififemnt declensions , these relahons bomg thenceforward mdicated 
by the simpler expedient of prepositions. 

&7 The hterary models mtroduoed mto England by the Borman 

invasion wore no less important than the Imguisbo changes consequent 
upon the admixture of their Romance dialect with the !5axon^ccl 
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Together with the iD'«tJtutioiis of fcudulibm the Koruinus brought 
with tl cm the poetry of feudnham, that is, thopoetry of chu airy The 
?atsand romances, the/aWidw and the legends of incdiroval chi\alij 
soon began to modify the nide poetical sagas and the tedious nar- 
ratiTcs of the lues of saints and hermits uhidi had formed the hulk 
of the literature of Sasou England Eo\r subjects have excited more 
lively controversy among the learned than the ongm and specific 
character of the Eomanco litcraturo In paniculnr the distinction 
between the compositions of the Norman Troiiv bres and of the Pro- 
V enpil Troubadours has giv en nso to many claliorate dissertations 
and many contending theories and yet the fundamental question 
may be easily and, wo think, not unsatisfactorily solved by tlic 
simple companion of the two terms Troniere and Trouhadour are 
obviously the two forma of tlic same word as pronounced rcsjxwt- 
i\ cly by tlic jxipulation who 6]xike the I*anguo d’Oil and tlie Langue- 
d’0& llic natural and picturesque definition of a poet as & finder 
or ini’tnfor bears some analogy with tho term Sitdd, or jpoltihcr 
of langnnge, by which tho same idea was represented among tho 
bcandtnaviaus, with the Greek ronjdjr, a term exactly reproduced 
in the Maicr of the Lowland Scots, and tho beautiful qualification 
of tho poetic' art as <? gray sulcr and la gnayc science, no less faith 
fully corresponds to the idea contained in tlie Baxon term glccman, 
apphed to the singer or bard, whose imtution furnished tho joy of 
|ho banquet Now, if we keep m mind the charoctcnslic differences 

f :b are nmv ctsally found to distmguish a Northern as comparcil 
I a Southern people, wo shall generally find Oiat in tho former 
imagination, the sentiments, and the memory are most developed, 
lo the btter will bo more remarkable for the vivacity of tho 
ions and the intensity — and coUScqicntly also tho transitory 
duration — of tho affective /emotions AVc might thcroforo predict 
li prwn, given rcsp^tively a Northern and a Southern population, 
I that among the former an imaginative or poetical litcraturo would 
' have a natural tendency to take a narwttve, and among tho latter a 
Ignc, form for narrative is the necessary typo in which tho lint 
mentioned class of intellectual qualities would clotlio themselves 
while ardent and transitory _ jnssion would ns inovitahlj express 
Itself in the lync form And this is what we actually find, on com- 
paring tho prcvnihng htcrary type of the Trouvhv wath that of the 
Trouhadour literature It is evident that the eompositioa of long 
narrative recitals of real or imaginary events would reqmro a certam 
degree of literary cultuie, ns well as 'a considerable amount of 
leisure, and thereforo many of tlie intorminablo romances of the 
Trouvercs piay bo traced to tho ecclesiastical profession , while tlie 
shorter and more lively lync and satino effusions which constitute 
the bulk of the 'J'rouhadouT litcraturo were frequently tho produc- 
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dons of prinoes, bd^ts, and ladies, the power of wiiHng verse 
bdng considered as one of the necessary aecompliibmcnts of^a 
gentleman 

lie conde eooges make, usd ml endtte.*' 

Concerning the source from which the Homnneo poets, both of 
the Kortfacm and Soutbom dialects, drew the materials for their 
ohivalno fictions great divermty has prevailed; and the vanons 
theonos which have been btoaohed on this ounons subject may bo 
practically reduced to three hypotheses’ the one tracing flicsolnvca* 
tions to an Oriental, and the other to a Celtic sonreo , while ft third 
class of investigators have endeavoured to assign to them a Tontonio 
paternity, whether in the general German or the exclusively Scandi* 
navian nationahty Each of these theories has been supported with 
much ingenuity, and defended with an immense display of Icandng, 
but thqr are ail equally obnoxious to the roproaoh of bavuig boon 
made too exclusive • the existence of the woll*mnrked general features 
of Chivalnc Romance long before the Buropean nations acquired, by 
the Crusades, any fomilionty with the imagery and scenery of the East 
renders the first hypothesis untenable in its full extent, while tlio 
second is in a great measure mvahdatcd by the comparativoly bar- 
barous state into whiob the Celtic tnbes had genondly fallen at the 
time when the Ohivalno literature began to prevail, and tiie little 
knowledge which the Romance populations of Buropo possessed of 
the ancient Gauho language and tostonoal legendary loro. It is 
true that the Trouv&res almost invanahly' pretend to have found the 
Bubjeote of their narratives in the traditions, or among the chronicles 
of the “oldo gontil Bretons," just os Mono do Franco refers her 
reader to the Cdtio or Aimoncnn antbonties , but this was in ail 
probabihty m general a mere literary artifice, Uko that whidi in- 
duced other poofs to place the venue of thd? wondrous adventures in 
come distant and nhknown region 


" In Sana, in the land of T-iHnriB " 

^ impo^nt^rt played m these legends by the half-mythieal 
Arthur and his b^ts might seem to argue in favour of a ColUo 
ongjn wr there flottona , for if ever such a personogo ns Arthur 

nm^hor that ^ur, though mentioned in the authentic tmdi- 

“ ‘"“Parativoly msigrafioant 
character, and te there same traditions contain no trace whatever 
of thoaxlstonre of toat duTOlno state of sooiely of which Arflmr and 
Kw arc the idrel, we shall find ourselves as much warranted m 
ao^g the aufhmtraty of a Celtic origin on there grounds, as m 
ateltebng too chlvalrio oharaoter with ivhicb AlaxSw^ectw, 
sad Horeulc-s are also mvested in the meduoval poets, to an intunati 
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acqnun nnco vntb th" Homcnc ind clvs^cal from which the 

Tixmbsdcmr maj indeed }nvo horrow'cd some stnkmg names and 
IcadiT^ inadcnts but with the true «^iint of which every line shows 
him to bo unacquTintei * 

§ 8 For two ccntuncG after the Korman conquest, the Anglo 
S'»xtsi and tlie Norman-Frcnch continued to bo spohen in tho iBland, 
AS two distinct langu-igpiv, having little mtrxmiature ivith ono anotlicr 
The most important cnaoge, wl ich converted the Anglo-Saxon mtc 
O'd Enghsh, and which ccreasls chiefly in tlio sniistitnt’on of the 
vowel f for tho diFcrcnt inflexions "ft due in anj considonble 
degree to the Korman conquest, though it was pmlnhly hastened 
by that cvenU It coniaciiccd even before the Kormin conquest, 
and was owmc to the same causes wludi Inl to similar clianges in 
the kindred German dialects The largo introduction of Frencli 
wro*ds into Engl^ dates from tlie time wl«'n the Konnanslx^n 
to speak the language of the conquered race. It is, however, an 
moT to reprc<ent the English language ns ^nngmg from a mixture 
of Anglo-Saxon and French , since a mivcd language, m tho stnet 
sense of the term, inaA bo pronounowi an impossibility Tho English 
stdl remamed css^nt.-illv a German tongue, tbougli it received such 
largo accessions of French words, as materially to change its cha- 
racter To fix ivith precision the date when this change took place 
18 mamfcstlv an impoaah’o task It was a gmdtutl process, and 
must have advanced with more or less rapidity m different ports of 
tho country lu remote and less frequented di'^tncta the mass of 
the population long preserved their pure Naxon speech This is sufil- 
ccntly proved by the circam‘>tancc, that even in the ])rcscnt daj , 
the inhabitants of such remote, or tipfawr? distnets still show in 
their patois an evident preponderance of the Paxon clement, as exhi- 
bited in the use of many old German words which have long ceased 
to form port of the English vocabulary, and m the evident retention 
of German pccul.antics of pronuncjition “ Nothing can be more 
difiicult,*’ says Hallaiu, " tlian to determine, except by an arbitrary 
hne, (he commencement of the English language , not so much, as 
in those of the Contment, because we arc in want of matenals, but 
rather from on opposite reason, the posihility of tracing a very 
gradual succession of verbal changes, that ended m a change of deno- 
mination For w hen we compare the earliest English of the thirteenth 
century with the Anglo-Saxon of tho twelfth, it seems hard to pro- 
nounce, why it should jiass for a separate language, raUier than a 
modification or Eimphfication of tho former Wo nnist couform, 
however, to uage, and say that the Anglo-‘^a\on w as converted mto 
English * 1 by contracting or otherwise modifyang the pronuncia- 
tion and orthography of words 2 by omitting many inflochous, 

• S«* NotAs and lltustiatiotu (3) 4»y/o-Ao''WMn Lticraturc 
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'sspocmlly of the noun, and consequently making more use of nrtaclu 
and auxihones , and, 3 hy the introduction of riench detivatwes 
Of these the second alone, I think, can be considered as sufficient t< 
descnhe a now form of language , and this was brought about so 
gradually, that we are not reheved rf much of our difficully, whether 
some compositions shall pass for the latest offsprmg of the mothes 
or for'the earhest proofs of the ferbUty of the daughter " 

The picturesque illustration, so happily employed by Scott m the 
opening chapter of Jvanhoe, has often been quoted as a good popular 
exemplification of the mode m which the Saxon and French elements 
wore blended the common ammals servmg for food to man, while 
under the charge of Saxon serfs and bondmen, retamed their Teu- 
tome appellation , but when served up at the table of the Norman 
oppressor received a French designation As examples of this, he 
cites the parollds Ot and B&f, Sttnne and Pork, Sheep and Mutton, 
Calf and VecA It is cunous to see, on examimng the grammar and 
1 ocabulary of the early English language, as exhibited m the writings 
of our old poets and chromclers, how often the primitive Saxon forms 
contained very gradually to become effaced, while the French ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation of the newly-mtrodnced words have not 
jet become harmonized, so to speak, with the general character of 
the new idiom Thus, m the following hnes of Chaucer 


“ The sleer of hunsclf yet saugh I there, 

His herte-blood hath bathed al bis here , 

The nayl y-dtyve in the snode n-nyght, 

The coide deth, with mouth gapyng upright 
Amyddes of the tempul set m1^aunoe> 
With sory oomfoit and erd contynannoc." 


In these verses we see the Saxon grammatical forms combmed with 
a large importation of Norman-Frenoh words, which have not yet 
lost their onginal accentuation The old German is found runmng 
mto, as it were, and overlapping the lately-mtroduced Galhcism 
Such was the state in which Saucer found the national idiom at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and the admirable gemus of that 
great poet may bo said to have put the last touch to the oonsohda- 
hon of the English language. For a considerable period after his 
time, however, such writa^ as were addressed to the sympathies of 
the lower classes coctmued to retam much of the Saxon chaiac- 
tenshes m orthography, grammatical structure and versification , for 
example, traces of the peculiar alhterative system are perceptible 
fOT a period long subsequent to the reign of Bichard IL, while the 
elaborate compositions addressed to the still purely Norman nobihty 
retam much of the French spint m their diction and imagery 
§9 Though It is impossiolo to assign any exact date to the 
chanao nf Anglo-Saxon mto English, the chief alterations m the 
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langnago may be arranged apprommately under the following 
epochs. — ' 

L Anglo-Saxon, from a d 450 to 1150 

H Semi-Saaon, from ad 1150 to 1260 (from tne reign of 
Stephen to the middle of the reign of Henry III ), so called because 
it partakes strongly of the characteristics of both Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Engbsh 

TTT Old English, from A D 1260 to 1360 (from the middle of the 
reign of Henry HL to the imddle of the reign of Edward III ) 
lY MtddJe Englt^ from ad 1350 to about 1550 (from the 
middle of the reign of Edward IH to the reign of Edward YI ) 

V Modem English, from ajd 1650 to the present day * , 

The three first penods scarcely belong to a history of English 
h^rature, and consequently only a bnef account of them is given m 
the ITotes and Hlustrations appended to the present chapter The 
real history of English htomture b^ins with Chaucer^ in the brilliant 
reign of Edward IH. 


HOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A -ANGLO-SAXON LITERATORK 
AJ> 460-1160 

The earliest Utemtare of the Anglo- 
Saxons bears the Impress of the rcUgioua 
cnltnte under whtdi It ms formed Un 
Uko their brethren, who song their old 
heroic lays In their piimevsl forests, the 
oonqncrors of tbd rich provinces of Britain 
had Ennk from action to contemplnUon, 
and their llteratare was artlSdol. There 
was bnt little dUTerenco of time In the de- 
velopment of poetry and prose, and the 
works prodneed were, with only three ex- 
ceptions, the elobomto compositions of 
edacated mon, rather than tho spontane- 
ous prodnets of genius, inspir^ by a 
people’s Bndent legends. The chief snb- 
^ects were moroL religions historical, and 
didactic. Under the tntebge of the Chinch, 
the most lasting monuments of Anglo- 
Saxon prose llteratare were written in 
Latin, and the vcmacnlar tongno was 
ehieSy employed in translating the learned 
works of snch men os Bede and Alenin 


IVhat value It posse^es is chiefly fur its 
matter, for it almost entirely wants that 
beauty of form, which alone raises Utera- 
tnre to an art. 

1 The 7ebkacula]i Pogtst scarcely 
retains a trace of that wild epic fire whldi 
is seen in the Scandinavian Sagat (1 } Wo 
have only three spediiiens of old national 
songs, written in the spirit of tho conti- 
nental Germans, and prohotly composed, 
In part ot least, before their migration to 
England. The first of these is the Lay gf 
Scoicvy which Is fUly described to the 
texL Its spirit is that of tho old heathen 
Germans. It seems to have been origin 
ated at the primitive seat of tho Angles, In 
Schleswig and to have been brought over 
to England about the end of the fifth cen 
toy The other two are the IVaveBer’i 
Song, and tho Sattle qf Pintutburg, the 
scene of which seems to he on the Obntl 
nent. It Is only in the tenth century that 
we again meet with eompositlons of 
class, in the patriotic poems on Mhelttan^i 
Vutary at BtvmnlmrgTi (xji. OST), on the 


* Tbe 'wnfeiB, who wish to discard the term Anglo-Saxoti, call the Angio- 
S-axon First English, the Senu-Saxon Second English, and give the name ol 
TAird EnghA to the remaining penods 

ENG. TIT 
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OonmaHtn (aj> 953) nnd the BtaOi ft ! 0) 

mar 976) end on the Ba(«« qf AiSHmt, of Sherborne, tonndet of the 
llMm fA.a 994) (9.) or Sdim«t of MalmesUaiy, (b abont A » 66« 

Podry the chief spedmen Is tho ao-callcd d. An 709X -woe tho most dlsttagnlshcd 
ifttritel ParajArow qT tt« Sertplwrts, pnpll of Adrian. His poetry Is tnrgW 
which Bede ai^-tbcs to CamHOU, a monic j and fall of extravagant conceits. He 
of 'Wbltby, in .uo seventh centniy Some , wroto In Hexameters Dt Laude ITipint- 
modem writers assign tho woit to a much tofu Chesidos a pioso treatise on the same 
later date. But whatever be the date, It is theme), a book of AentgnuOa In Imitation 
a striking poem, nnd appears to have snp- I of Symposlns, and a joem on to Se^ 


pUed Milton with some bints. Ono passage 
strikingly resembles Milton s soliloqny of 
Satan in hell. OTiiEwni;F (In Latin liennt 
pbns) a monk of Winchester and abbot of 
Peterborongb In 992, la highly eologtsed by 
■ local historian, bint we have o^ two 
abort poems which preserve his name In a 
sort of acrostic of Battle characters. Au>- 
iirui, to great Intln writer mentioned In 
tho next colnmn, wroto poetiy In the 
veroacnlnr and la said to have translated 
to Book of PtalvM Into Anglo-Saxon 
verse. Thesopoems were preserved orally, 
not only by to minstrels, bnt as eserdscs 
of memory by the monks. Hence to MSS 
exhibit very great dlvcrslUea. 

IL AnoLO-SAXon LtrEBarnss IK Lauk 
demands notice before to vcmacniar prose 
Utoratnre as the latter was, for to most 
part, based npon to former It was to 
product of foreign ecclesiastical InBncnce 
The earliest mlsstonories were bnbaed with 
to learning of the Western Ohnnh and 
great sehools were soon fotmded in Kent 
and the Sonth, and afterwards In Northnm 
brla. Into latter part of the seventh cen 
taty,TnEoiionBar Tassos became Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, and with bla friend 
tlio Aeserr AnniAn taught both Greek and 
r.3tln literature. In the eighth century 
books were so multiplied, that Alenin 
complains to Chorlemogno of the literary 
poverty of Franca os compared vtth hmg 
land. Ho also gives on aoconnt of to 
great library at Tork, from which end 
other Uita wo con see what writers formed 
the taste of to eeventb, eighth, and ninth 
centnries. There was a decided preferertee 
for tho Greek antbors above the Latin. 
The classical poets wera read, but with s 
TcIIglona ansplelon, and tho works most 
volncd were those of tho Fhthers end the 
Christian pacta; whose faults are closely 
Imitated in the Latin poetry of to Anglo- 
Saxon chnichmen. The eecleslasUnil taste 
was streirgthcncd and to Utcrsiy treasures 
Increased by tho habit of vlslUng Rome, 
which becamo frequent in to eighth cen- 
tury Many women were celebrated Ibr 
Iheb Uandnf*. 


ChnUital Xirtajo. These, with a ftw 
lotten, are all bis extant works. The 
great prose writer Aunmi (sec below) was 
also fcrtllo in Latin verse. Bis stylo Is 
simpler ton Aldhelm's, bnt less animated. 
His best poem is an Slegyoti the Datrue 
turn of hfndtt/ams by the Danet. Tbe 
long poem on to Chvreh <f Tork bos 
some good descrIpUvo passages. Ho also 
wrote Bptgntmt, Blegies and Aentymota 
Oolnmba^ Boniface Bede, and Cnthbort 
wrote some Latin versea, and passing over 
few others, to list condndes. In to 
tenth centnry, with to Lf/is qf St, IVtl- 
frtd, by Farosoon^ and to life of SI 
Swlfkvn by WoLSiAJr 

Tbe Latin Prou Lxteratttre of to 
Ai^o-Saxons consists of roBgions treatises 
works on science and cdncatlon, and bis 
tories In which to ccdcsiastical dement 
preponderates, bnt its most hileresting 
remains are to letters of Alcoln and Bonl 
bee, tor to light they throw on oontem 
porary history and maimers, 

(a) Tho period opens with some wrltors 
who were not Saxons, but of to old Odtlr 
race which bad preserved BitUsb ChtiB' 
tlnnlty, or had learned It anew ftom Ire. 
jind. Foasing over to obeeme JJitioriet 
of Gildas; son of tbe British Khig of 
Aldnyd (pumbaiton). In to sixth cen 
tniy and NEinnna; whoso work is proba 
bly not genuine in to aoventh, we come 
to Br CoioimAinia (lived about aj> 643 
016) of Iroland, who, havlug Joined the 
Intdy founded monastery at Bangor act 
out thence at tbe bead of a misslao to the 
Goatein parts of Gaul, Switzerland, and to 
south west of Germany He wroto In 
Inthi several theological trcatlsos, somo 
poems, and five lettera. Nearly two oen 
tnrica later Iroland sent forth JorzAmexs 
Scorns soniamcd fhrm his native land 
Ebioera (d. AJ) b 7T) who sallleil In 
Dsnec, and became, by his dialectic skill 
and hts ocqualutancc with the doctrines erf 
Neo.Flatonlsiii, one of tho foundots of the 
philosophical sect of the Bealbtt Tbs 
story of his coming to England on Alftodli 
' Invitation Is more Uinr doubtful 
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(b) The earliest Anglo^on prose 
writer te Latin Is Wiubed (Uvcd aj) 
634*709) Aichhishop ofTorkend apostle 
pfRTmsnT, iThn finoccedcd, alter a tronbicd 
life. In nrdtlng the chnrchcs of tho Anglo- 
^oa kingdoms. His rrorks ore lost, bat 
ho deserves incntion os tho fonndet of tho 
Eduxd of learning at Yoi^ which was fos* 
fcrcdbyB/slK^EonsjtTCaj) 678 706), and 
piodnced Bede and Auitns, the two great 
names of the Anglo-Saxon Latin Ittomtnrc. 

Tho course ofBHnE(Amj072 73S),-Enr 
named tho “VcncraWe/’isa perfect typo 
of tho ontword repose and latcllcctnal 
oeUvity of the monasUo life, In Its best 
aspect. At tho age of soven ho was 
placed under tho teaching of Benedict 
Blseop,In tho monastery of Wcnrmoiuh, 
became a deacon at 19, and a priest at 30 
Whether ho vlBltcd Homo Is rmcertain 
He only left his monastery on tare visits 
to other religions honscs, ond hla dying 
momenu wero divided iMtwccn religions 
exercises and dictating tho last sentences 
of a work which hn Jnst Uvcd to finldi. 

His works ombmcc tho whole oompass 
of the learning of hla ago. Knmborlng no 
less than forty>five, they may ho divided 
into four Glosses, ThedogiaU, consisUng 
cblcBy at oemmentarics on tho Scriptmes, 
pervaded by the aUegorlcol method , i^cfen- 
ti/le lyeoffiei, exhibiting tho Imperfect 
knowledge of science, firom Pliny to his 
own time I Cfmmmatioal UhTfa, which 
display much learning, with some correct 
bnt lilbiess Latin poems, JZuloneal Com- 
pontioiu, which place him in tho first rank 
among writers of the middle ages. The 
Histo^ of his own Monastery and the 
Lire of fit. Cnthbort deserve mention , bnt 
bis great work is the EedetiatHeal Hitlory 
of Ihe Jngto-Scaxm* from their first set- 
tlement in En^ond. Ho nsed tho old of 
the most leaned men of his time in col 
lectlng tho doenments and traditions of 
the varions kingdoms, which he rclatca 
with sernpolona fidelity and In a very 
pleasing stylo. Tho Hittory was trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon by King Allied 

Bede was snmmnded by a tedy of lito- 
taty frlcnda, as Aeea and others^ among 
whom the most Olstlogalsbed wssEosebt, 
ArritUshop of York (aboni aj> 678-766), 
the reformer of bis diocese, and founder of 
the splendid Ubtaiy already mentioned. 
UIs writings are chiefly on points of disci- 
pline, and two of thorn, the Covfestumalo 
tod PoenUmtiale, wero pnbllshod In 
Anglo-Saxon os wdl as in Latin, SL Bo- 
vixACc (WTtt/HcO, a native of Crcdllon in 


Dovonshiro (Uvcd abont aj> 680-766) and 
tbenpostio orWcsteni Germany, bos left 
a ooUcction of valiinblo lettcTS, amonnting 
(with those addressed to himl to a nandicd 
and six. Tho eighth contnry dosea with 
the great name of Aiomn (ahont aj> 736- 
804) Ho was bom at York, and, Uko 
Bode, wos placed in a convent In his in- 
fancy Tr^od Jn tho school of Arch 
bishop Egbert, ho become tho favonrilo 
pnpll of that prclatos kinsmon and sno- 
ccssor, Albert, on whoso appointment to 
tho ordibtshopric (A.b 766), the sdiool wos 
cnimsted to Alenin jnst ordained n deacon. 
Ennhold, n pupil of Alenin, cm anccccdlng 
to tho archbishopric (a n 780), sent Alenin 
to Borne, end this mission caused his in- 
trodncUon to Cbarlemagnok at whoso conrt 
ho resided with magnificent appointments, 
till KJ> 790, and again from aj> 762 to 
his death His works wore commontoric^ 
dogmallo and praeUeol treatises, lives of 
saints, and sovoral very Interesting letters 
His Latin poems have been already no- 
ticed Ho is chiefly Important In tho 
History of EngUsb LItemtnre, as another 
example, Ukc that of Erigcna, of what the 
Cbnttnent gained thorn the teaming of 
theso islands. Tho name of Abseb, bishop 
of Sberhomo (d. aj> 810) is connected with 
a Latin history of King Alfred, of very 
donbtfnl anthcntldty Tho renowned 
VvuBTAS (juo 825-988) wToto commen- 
taries on tho Benedictine mle, and other 
works. Of his contemporary Ono (d 961) 
we have only a singlo letter A few oih« 
names might stiU be mentioned. 

U1 Tho VrBKAomAB Airaio-SAxoN 
PnosE LtTEnATDEE contains tbw bnt groat 
names. Above oU sbincs that of I&Ka- 
Ai,FiiEDjCA.n^4e 901), tho story of irnosc 
early trolnl^ and Ufo-Iong solf-disdplino 
needs not to ho rcconnlcd here Els early 
love for the old natlond pootry, tho grovring 
neglect of Latin oven by tbo priests, and tho 
eager desbe, of which ho hlmsdf tdls ns, 
that the people might enjoy the treasnres ol 
looming coUccted in thodrardies for seem- 
rityfrom tho invaders, mrged him to the 
cnltnro of tho luUvo tongne for poprflar 
instraeUon. tyuie Inviting over learned 
men to repair tho decay of scholnnblp, the 
king himself sot the example oftronslali 
ing existing works into tho vemacnlor 
Having learned Latin only late in Ufe, ha 
did not disdain tho help of scholata, snea 
as Bishop Asser, In clearing up grom- 
matied dilficTaties, whUe he Drought to 
the work untiring indnstiy, groat capo- 
vtty of comprehending the anthor'a general 

o2 
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nsesnlDg snA toaoU jodgmcot upon points 
needlni; illo'lTAtlon His ino>l Important 
trotulstlans wer« tlit«e of DcdB s tnimat 
txcal Itaton/ the Anctnti Biftoty of 
Oralu, BoCthlns dt OirvohUme Phihro- 
phiat and, for ttw tus of the derpy the 
tfaitonile of St. Gtcgoty According to 
'William of Malmcshniy, Anted bed com 
nirncrd an Aoelo.Suon Tenlon of the 
rnlmsshortlyberorehlsdeath Among the 
worka falsely attrthoted to him an Alfred t 
IterrrbJ, a translotlan of Fabtet 

uhI a metrical verdoa of the liartt of 
BoCIhloa. Many rrorks were tisnslated 
by the king's order or after his example, 
for initaace the Ihaiogiut of St trregory 
It AVerfred, bishop of Worcester The 
new fnlelleetua] Impulse giren It Alfred a 
policy of calling farrlgn i^olan Into the 
realm nhich was followed by other kings 
liown to the ere of the eoncpiest, sustained 
he rcTlval of Aiiglo>Saxon Utcratnie in 
foil actlrtly for some time 

Tli« great light of the tenth centoy was 
Atmn^ Arehblsbop of Canterbnry SDT 
named Orammaticiu (dan looo) whoso 
opposition to Bomleh doctrines called at- 
tention to Ills work, and so pace on Impulse 
10 Anglo-Saxon studies in modern times. 
Ills elfdity JfamOter are bis thief work. 
He also translated the llooks of Moson and 
wrote other theologlca] tTCatlses. As a 
Stamnsarlan he laboured to rerlve the 
neglected study of Uttln, h* Ws iMtm 
f mnmar (from Ilenatns and Prisclan). 
Ills Cla. ary and mioTxthm (a oonrena 
tlou book). He appears as a setentlQo 
writer In th» dfonnal 0 / Asironomy, If it 
Is rtgbUf assigned to him. He Is oHen 
eoufmndoil wlih two other Alfrlea. the 
lame lying common among the Anglo 
•laxijtM. Thfro was an AIMc, Abbot of 
Sfilmeshory (0. *J>. JSt), and an AlWe 
suniai—d Brti, trdb'slrep of ^ork (d. 
Kll). a doTcltddWple of the great Alfrte 
wlt.»e (Itamtnar and Oolloqnlum he repub- 
llibfd. beiMes Wrttlm; a life of llLhop Ftlwl 
woM (am. MS nst) In the einrenth een- 
tnry we need only mention AVeu-arat, 
Arcbl'«hop ofToik (d 1023) the author 
of some 1 omllle* 

It rrmslnt to no loe two rval meog. 
ta-n St' Anrti-^"n pms* lltmtore, Uie 
Owf If a-3 Uie Mwi Tlie Sasrtt Chro. 
n*v I* a tkerd-tif th* bU orr of the 
P^TSe O'mrUtdatftis^asbUlered, for 
A (fed. ty Jeesminivi art'ihVihop of Can 
wlf, bmujht I down Ioajs W1 
Jr nc* It was ceniJtic'd as a mnlemin. 

‘^reeiwd. to Ihe It * of tSe An-’e-^Otl 


period., n the ralddlo o' (no twelfth ten 
tury It breaks off abruptly In the flrel 
year of Hemy 11. (aji llBt). 'It Is a 
diy chronological record nodng In the 
same lifeless tone Important and trifling 
events withont the slightest tinge of di»- 
mattc colonr, of eritldsm in wel^ilng evl 
dcnce, or of Judgment In the selccUon of 
the facto narrated ” (Marth, Origin and 
IJuiorg tf the EngJi^ Language, liect. IIL 
)> IDS). TUa want of historical talent, as 
tbo same writer observes, prevents onr 
learning from 11 much of our onccstori' 
social life, or of the practical working ol 
tliclT institutions. 

The fragments of the AngXa-Scecon Laiet 
contain some as early as the reign of 
Ethclbert, king of Kent redneed however 
to the language of a later age. Alfred, 
who began the work says that, with the 
advice of his ITUan, he rgleetcd what did 
not please him, but added UtUeothlsown. 
The work was then submitted to and 
adopted by the ITCtan. His Chief foUowen 
In these labonrawere Athelstane^Ethelred. 
and Canute. (^Schmid OeteteederAngel- 
SaOitai 2ded.l8SS) 


a— AHOlrO NORMAN aTTERATORR 
AD 10881350 

Jhe Norman Conquest bad both a de- 
slmcUvc and a reconstructive InOnence on 
tho Iltcmture of tho country Tho onll 
nance forbidding the Saxon clergy to aspire 
to any ecclesiastical dignity, conflned tho 
iUerary acUxlly that was left to the mo- 
nasiectrs, except in the easo of those who 
wore willing to adapt themselves to the new 
slate of things. Tho Anglo.Saxon learn 
Ing gradually died out by the middle of 
the twelfth ccnWty, Its chief work being 
the completion of tho Siam Chnmioe In 
Uio monaslcryof Pctcrborengli. Tho chief 
w orks of learning woe compered In Latin 
while for lighter tompodtlons the Engllsb 
adopted the language of their oonqncrori 
On Ui«5 oilier hand, tLo 2«onzuuu latrodacfd 
a n»w and most potent clement of Intel 
iKUul activity The fifty ycara preceding 
tto Conquest bad witnessed a great revival 
ori-amlng on the Oontinent, originating 
from the Ataha who had themselves be- 
v-mc Imbued rlth tho Greek learalng ol 
the cctvjnerrdEasL Thus tho revival of 
Irtlera in the elcvcnlh centnry like the 
brighter revlvafl in the Cftertilh owed its 
wnreo to the andent Grrvka, bnt win 
this grratdiircrenco —while In the tattet 
rw iteplratlnn wa« drawn from the greq 
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poets snd orstorsi Uw Arsbs wcro diicliy Swltbln*8 st Wlnchc^or* \vho wrote L&tln 
atuacted by the physical, logical, and , epigrams in the style of Moraal,ondGTOr- 
motaphy8lcal\rorfcsofthe school of Arte- , PSET.an eminent scholar from the Unl- 


toUe, The Aiistotellan logic and spirit 


tersl^ of Parte, who founded a school at 


of systematizing were eagerly applied to 
theology, especially In France. The mo- 
nasterics ofOaen and Beo, in Normandy, 
became dlstingoished seats of the new sd- 
enco , and in them wore trainedLasPBABO 
and Abselu, the first great lights of Anglo- 
Norman learning. Indeed Anselm is often 
regarded as the founder of the SehiHattic 
PAtion^y, which was the fmlt of the 
new movement. But he Is only a con- 
necting link. The old method of treating 
theology, Allowed by the Fathers, was 
based on the fonndatlon of faith in the 
dogmatic statements of Beriptoro. ' The 
scholastic philosophy aspired to establish 
a complete system of tmth by a chain of 
iireftagable reasoning Anselm only ap- 
plied its methods to the establishment of 
separate doctrines , while AnELAnn, break- 
ing away firom the old fonndatlon of faith, 
wUch Anselm taclUy assumed, made the 
Some methods the Instruments of scep- 
ticism. He was met by Sr BanKABD, who 
took hte stand upon the old pa^tlc 
ground. ‘'S(diolastictem,”sayB Mr Arnold 
(,Bng ZaL p 16), " mado a false start In 
the school of Bee, Its true commencement 
dates a little later, and from Parte.” Its 
founder wss Peteb LouBAnn, called the 
"Master of the 8entenceB,”'iiram hte Abur 
Books qf Sentences, published in Am 1161 
Thus the same age produced SL Bernard, 
the lost of the Fathers, and Peter Lom- 
bard, the first of the schoolmeiL In Eng- 
land there teno trace of the new learning 
before the Conquest, though she bad helped 
to prepare for it by sending forth such 
men as Erigena and Alenin. Erigena, In 
deed, as early os the ninth century, hod 
employed philosophical methods in reli- 
gious discussion, but he was a Platoidst, 
the schoolmen were Aristotelians. The 
new learning not only entered in the train 
of the Conqueror, but was fostered by his 
personal influence 'William, and nearly 
all hte successors, down to Henry 111, were 
themselves well educated, and patronized 
literature and art. The displacement of 
the Saxon bishops and abbots seems to 
have arisen than contempt Ar theb: lUlte- 
racy, as well ns from political motives, 
and their places were filled by the most 
learned of the Norman ecdcsiasUcs, as 
Archbishops Innfronc and Anselm Hait 
iLAX, bishop of Salisbury, who founded 
a greoi lAmrv Oow'nrr prior of St 


Dunstable, and acted, with bis scholars, a 
drama oi his owp on the Life of St Catlu- 
line Numerous as wore the Saxon mo- 
nasteries, no less than 651 new religious 
houses \ieto founded, from the Conquest 
to the reign of John. Allot these, os well 
SB the cathedrals, bad schools for those 
destined to the idmrch, and general schools 
jwore founded in the towns and villages. 
{The twelfth century witnessed the fonndo- 
*rion of our two great TTniveraltles , but 
.1 they were at first r^arded father as xwrtols 
to the continental TJnlveisitles, to which 
English subjects resorted in great nnm 
bers, especially to Parte, where they 
formed one of the four ” nations.” Classical 
learning revived at the Universities, and 
was extended fi^im the Lotln poets to 
Greek and even Hebrew, in the thirteenth 
century, chiefly by the influence of BoBErtr* 
GnossETEsrB, bishop of Lincoln About 
the some time, the ipvcntton of the art 
of making paper from linen rags more 
than made np for the growing lack of 
parchment, and gave a new mechanical 
impulse to litemture 

Meanwhile, the tenacity with which the 
English language held Its ground among 
the common people, caused the ultimate 
fruit of these movements to be shown in 
the formatfon of a truly Bnghsh literature 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It remains to mentibn the classes of lite- 
rature and the thief writors of the period. 
Literature behig cnIUvated almost entirely 
by the tdergy and the minstrels, nearly all 
the prose works were in Latin, and the 
poetry in Norman I renth exdnslve, how- 
ever, of the contemporaneocu Seml-Soxun 
litemture (see below, C) An age of vio- 
lence and oppression permitted hut little 
popular litemture, in the proper sense. 

I AltOtO-NOBltAK AUD ABOLO-SAXOa 
LrTEBAXUBE IK TjAtik —1 TheologMns and 
Ahoolmeit.— IiAKFBAKO (b AJ> 1005 d. 
AA> lOSejwasaLombardofl’avla, where, 
after studying in other Italian Universities^ 
he practised os a pleader Bemovlng to 
Normandy, he opened a school at Av 
ranches (aj> 1036 or later), which became 
a oentro of elegant Latlnlty In aj> 1043 
he suddenly Joined the small abbey of Bee 
was elected prior, and opened a school, 
which soon surpassed that of Avranchoa 
He soon foimd a wider field for bis ambl 
timi ns the counsellor of Duke William] 
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utid litlng Knt br Um on n nlston to Iatw Scons, “tlic Sobtle Doctor” toii^t 
Romo, he dltUDgalsbcd htmseU bj d<y at Ocfoid and DarU, end died at tMogno, 
Tending the doctrine of tranrabetanUatfon, a.D ISOD WtuiAM of Oceut (b. a r 
igatanBercngarinsoTToun TnAJ>l«C8 130D, d ao 13tT,atManlcb) (belarlQ 
(the jear of the Gonqnest) Wtlllun made dbla Doctor,” rpont moit of hit Ufo at tlie 
blm abbot of bla netr monastety of Bt. moit of thoOernumKmpcror, reborn can$e 
ttepben at Caen, and In lOTO he boeamo lie matntainnd against ibo Vapt 11ion(^ 
srchblBhop of Cantertmry, In place of the Iho jinpU of the great ItealK Dnas SeotuA 
deposed Saxon prclato Bllgond Hh re- . to wn the head of the eehool ofUio Aamt 
form of the Annto-SaxoaOhnrch and ee ( laJittt rrho held that car abstract Idt-as 


verity towards Its dergy oonccni ns h<n I 
less than his Invitations to learned to- j 
lelgncm, whereby be fonnded a new eehool | 
of odenee and lltcratoro fai England. His * 
great work wet the TnaHnagalntt/lertn 
ponus (written aai ion or lOSO) be ' 
also wrote Commentaries on Scrlptnrr end 
Ii»ttcre Many of Lonfrone a works arc 
tost AKSEUt (b A D 1033 d. 11001 was 
also an Italian, of Aosta Ills oagemess 
for learning led him to Bee, where he tne- 
cceded lonfrone as prior and afterwards 
became abbot in place of Hcrlntn (a o 
ms). Most of his works were compowd 
hont whilo ho gained the hli^cst rrpnta- 
tlon for piety and tanghl dlllgcnUy On 
his second visit to England, In aj> 1092, 
the voice of the Usbopa end tnrons forced 
IVtlUam Rafns to appoint him ns the one 
wswr of Urnfnnc; who had been dead 
tonr yean. Anselm's tronblcs In the pri 
macy belong to history rather than lllera 
ture , bat amidst ibem all he oonllnncd to 
writo and teach. Ulsatmeceasarytocnn 
mcrato his many works which ore less Im 
portont than hlstnllncaoe on tbo learning 
of his age. They consist of theologlcol 
snd dlOloeUc trcatlsca homlllos, devoat 
meditations, snd letters, Bla ciaim« to a 
liharo In tho Uymnology of Ihc dnneh era 
doahtfhl.— Beddesmeny dlstlngnlsbedprc- 
'mtes only inferior In fame to these two, 
some of whom era mentioned Obo^ we 
may name two writers of man general 
lihmtoio. JonK or SAUSBoar (died Bp. 
of Chartres la A.n 1181), anFnglUhmas, 
wbowroteatieaUsoBe Aupu Ourialfuai 
d Betftjgrffi Fhftatophorum, besides T«i^ 
versesi and Bcmi or Buna (d. after Am. 
UOg), wbone letters throw mach light eo 
Ibocbataefenandmanneisafhlstlme he 
wrote many other works and an Interest- 
ing poem on Richard's mlsfortancs in 
PMcstlne The EnghA SIA^nen wen 
for the most part of the Anglo-Saxon rnoe, 
bat lived dilofly abroad. AiitXAmsB 
Her Ml ' the Irtehagable Doctor, ' a native 
orGIouccstotsItire, was the teaeber of St, 
Bonaveatare. He lived and taagbt abroad, 
and died at Baris am 1215 JonAxnro 


tre mri\ ly gciicral exprcstlons of tfaonglA 
not nccei'urlly corresponding to tval ex 
iktnicee AtOxford, the FViwIscan friar 
Ruora Bacov (about Am 1314 1991), by 
bis derollon to physical odenee palnM tbo 
repntatlon of a rotccrcr, whTc dimly and 
tipating soma of tho great Inventions of 
mter times, among wbldi Is thou)ri>t (0 
have been tint of gunpowder Ills Oput 
irajui Is an enquiry Into " ilie nnU qf 
tniJim " namely tanguap-.niatbemaUca 
optics and expcrtmrntal rdenoe Thai 
he lutd begnn to out otf the Kholartle 
trammels and already to qatsUon natnre 
In the spirit of hla gtcnl nametaVo Is 
shown by hli raying, on n dimmed t»ct In 
physics, • Ihsvo tried B, snd It la not th» 
fact but the very reviniie" 

2. Jjotin CSHronidcs of past and conlem 
porory history had already been com- 
menced before the OonquuL Their writers 
were drordnnen, and imctly of tbo Saxon 
race, and, artth a few cxerptlons they 
coDllncd Ihemaclves to tho history of Uig 
land raasing over the moto than ilonbttnl 
work nscribod to IxoatriniA abbot of 
Ctoylnud(Aj> 1016 HOT) andllsconlina 
atlon (to Aj> 1118), we have a nisioiy of 
the Botmoa Oonqnesl by 1 \ iuiau or 
Bomom, a follower of the Conqueror ex- 
tending from A.D 103S to A.n loei ; hot 
tho beginning and end ore lost, we know 
that li esmo down to am lOf 0 1 mncKCB 
or BroBCEsrEn (d. am lil8) compiled a 
dnonlde from the Creation to tho T«r of 
his death chiefly ftmn tbo Saxon Chronldt 
and tbo Chronology of Morlonns Scotns, a 
Qotman monk. hjuniEss (d a t, jigM 
history is chiefly a monument to the lime 
of Anselm. OnnEmoss YiTAua (t aj> 
IMS, near Shrewshniy d, after A.n 1 U3) 
wrote on Ecclesiastical Hlstoiy In thirteen 
hooks, from the Creation to the latter 
year Tho best of all these ehrenlden Is 
WiLUAU or MAurxsmntr (sfbont am 

IHO) who dedicated bla history to Bobert, 

carl of Gloucester natural son of llcniyl 
It U In two parts , the Cerfo Aeptm. Anp 
Jenm la flvo books. Itom Ihe landing 0] 
Iienglsl end llorsa to AJi. 1120 snd the 
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filiterte to Uirec liooVs.dowu lu StAlbAiif vflio dW prior of Belrolr 

Aj> IMJ Tbe Trorfc la rvriltcn In Hm May 6lh, aj> WSl ITiln rvork cxtoidi 
aplritondmannfTof Bode, lie olso wrolo from the CrcaltonloUiontnotcciitliywroi 
a Ute of M nlfeum, o Wrioryof ilie hag. Ilcniy Jlf (aj> 1336), «nd Uw latter part 
UA and other wk*. Ilia eon lawayvnluaUo llwa jrabUabedbythe 

trmpotary, Ibscnr or Ho'ertsoKP* (d Her llonty 0 Onxo, for tbe Kngllih Hit* 
after aj) »6l), nbio n worthy follorer toriadSodety, 6 roK Svo., London IWl- 
of fWls, tlioi];ih toferlor to tVintatn, wrote 18t< Another ntonk of 81. A0wa*a, M itc 
alltrtory ofEnpland, fromUic landlOR of UAV llRitAvoeit, continued the work of 
jolina Ciesar to the ftecc*olon of Uenry IL Jfatllicw pAri< prolably to the fifteenth of 
(ajv list). To ti)c clRbt boola of the Mwanlll (aj> 1333), but tbe latter part of 
hlatoiy b" added Ids othe* worica, fonnlnjf till leok It loaL A ratoLAS Tju\ rt wiole 
four more, tha tart coothlJnj; of Ida latto an cscclltnt bbdoty, Item Elephen to Kd 
poems Gcorrmnr or Afownotmi (d A.n. ward I (aj> n36<t307},wlilcliw8a edited 
U&t) al.<o iDsatbrd to noUrt, carl of by Mr T llog. Lend. 1815 brxm thC'C 
Glsnccstc', his JTulcna M!envm, which two wo'ks was complied tho rhwicfe of 
profcfsca to l« n tranabiUon of an old SI AUoisf, whlcli H plagtarlred (I'bo 
Brilbh chronicle brought OTcr from Brit- Itogerofttrmlmtrhy Jfauhow l’nils)tn 
tany by \\ alto*, archdeacon of Oxfurd, In tho Hu'ona dn^btwna tf SVAtsrsoiuit 
nhK hooka It relates the Icguvlaty story pnWWicd by Mr IMlry, imo. Snotber 
of the • tlsh king* tfom Brutns, the chrcinlcteroftbe Hlh tcntnrvis lUixn or 
gjt'l-^nd on tf Aji<-v to the dcatli of ILaktuh Uiancc, a ll'Jinlleilne monl of 
Osilwatladtr, eon ofCadwallo, to aj> CSS SUSS i‘tlmrgbatOirs‘cr, where ha died at 
The lively Mcbbman keeps his cotmlry a a great ago about aw 1370 IlLa /o’y 
traditions /tec from those ntlonatlxlng at- clrotticon tras a Bnbrri'nl lllstory In T 
tempts, wh'di ■ tpoU a good poem, with l>ook.» Only tho part prccctllng tho Nor- 
ont making a good UUtoty , ' and ht prvw man Conanoxl was printed to Onto a Strip* 
Tided for the rotnanca writers roma of forex tr (Oxon 1691, fob); but John da 
OiUr best stories, among tho test, that of Trcrlsoa Lngltoh translation of tlie whole 
Arthur and Uio knights of tho Hound work, compteicd before the cud of tlio 
Tab’o Ills wort was abridged by Aunrji ctntorj, was printed by Caxton, who added 
er Aivum or BnrccLcr, and continued an eighth book. In a3> 1483. &mc antho* 
bi Cacadoc or laactnaAT to aj) list rillcs Sfcribo to Iligdcn ibe t’Aertcr Wir 
Ibe latter work l« onlj knovan In a thh ferto, performed hi a.» 1333 flie Ualory 
version, which hw bom trnnsbitcd Into Sowic i, Al-iiOl of Cury St i dmmdi 
kDglUto Another ICAraed WGlstmion Or (aj> 1173*13(>3;, by Joccu- or DijeRi 
EALDts CAUnnr^sis (Gentd Bairv, b wnn, only recently discovered, lias fiir- 
about A i\ 1146,d, A.D 1333), wroto topo* nlshcd tho materials fur Ur Carlyle's Tivfit 
graphical works on liValcs and Ireland, rn picture of tho old abbot and Ids ago (fat' 
aoconot of bis own life, and many other and Pratnt, 1843} 
wetks, todttdlng Latin pocma Uo was Borides tho writings of these chroniclers 
about tbe most vlaorons and rcrtattle (end eercral almost os important might te 
author of bts time named), wo bare a msas ofpublle rolls and 

Aiuuib or ItrevAux, to loikshlro (b registers, beginning with Dmc^day Btxk, 
A n 1109, d. A.i> 1166) bns left an odmlr* but tbeeo olUdal documents linrdly belong 
eb'e account of the Balftt of tile Standard to iltmtnrc 

(A.» 1138), aud E»vcTsl tbeologleal works. 3 Tbo ftcqncnl retort ofltogllsbrnen to 
Roocn DC Bov enrx (f e. of Howdeu, to the Unlvcrrit} of Bologna gave an Impnise 
\ orksbire), continued Bede's nirtory from to tbe study of CttU Law, which excited 
AJ> 732 to A j> 1303, transcribtDgmanydo- tbo emulation of the great masters of 
cuments of great historical value. Gior tbe Common Txtw, and so produced, to* 
ranr or Vissadf wrote an Important wards tho end oftholwiUth century, tbe 
work, on tho Crusade, to which bo followed first great treatl'o on tiio laws of I mgland. 
RIcbsrd Cocur do Uon MATrnrw Paris tbo Tractatuf de f cgxttua el Coniueludi 
(a monk ofSL Alban's) wrote bis celebrated nfbut AngUae, by Uio chief justlehuy, 
Uiitona Major, from tbo Korotim Con IlA'introrGiAi<MCi(d. ao lioo) 
hucstto the year of his doatli, ai> 1369 4 Tho Xrffmof tho Icodlng churchmen 

Much of it consists of open plagiarisms of tho age, besides Uio value of their mat 
from tbo Ohrtnxcle, ur yima tlUtmarUm t«r, alfiird muiy good s)iccliiiciis of Latin 
efltiMEB nr WemiOveb algo a monk of roropotiUou Beglnnbip with Lonfranc 
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■nd Atuclm tho Betlea comes doini to 
rBOUAB A Bechet and SiEFnEK Lako* 
n't, Imt by for tbe most volnable for 
their matter, and tho most interesting for 
their iiteraiy exceilencc ore thoso of John 
of Salisbnry and Peter of Biols, which 
reveal to ns mnch both of the political and 
tbe Echolastio history of the latter half of 
the twelfth ecntniy The letters of 
fiOBEBT OnossmsTE have been edited 
Mr Lnard, 1861 1 and the works of John 
of Sailsbary are thoronghly analysed In 
the monograph of Dr Bdroatschmldt, Iiclp- 
rlg, 1802. 

6 LaUn Poetry was cnltlvated as on 
elegant accomplishment Ity the men of 
Icorntng, as lAwrence of Dnrfaom Henry 
of Hnntlngdon, John of Sallshnry, John 
de Hantevlllc^ and others. Bnt a more 
natnnd, thongh Irregolsr school was ibrraed 
nndcr the iiiflnence of the minstrels the 
application of whose aeenntonl system ''f 
verse to 1 ^tln, in deOanoe of qnantity, 
gave rise to the Leonine Verte, which was 
used for epigrams, satires and also for the 
hymns of the ChttrCb The term Leonine 
describes specifically verses rhymed os well 
os accentual, hnt both forms are common, 
boonlno verse was natnrallied in Enrope 
JlylteXEdhCllicelBventhcentnry Itwas 
applied to bymnology by ^t, Bernard St l 
’nomas Aqnlnas, and Pope Irmoccnt HI , 
and every one is familiar with some of the 
Ibiest of these hymns, as the Piet Irae and 
Slalal Mater (See tho Hymni Pedesiae, 
Oxon. 1838) A curlons Instance of its use 
In England Is fornlsbcd by the epitaph on 
Bede, the first line of which 
** ContifMt haee theca Bedoe veneratillla ena,** 
was transformed by later Ingennlty Into 
e ConUaet fasea ftiisa Bedas Tenerahhll ocea.'* 

A farther stage of license is seen in the 
frlvolons ITacarmte Poetry, which abounds 
not only in latln words of the strongest 
forrrutlon bnt in mixtures of different 
languages, os In tho following example in 
Uitln French, and English, belonging to 
the early part of Edward IL s reign Chlarsh 
p 217) - 

^ Caaal Soaow dcti jnririr, vidcat quae veitia 
loqaatnr 

Mn CTMt ofcr na atnltior Inrenlatar 
(Inandoqalt lornUnr, ttVe rfima rtMtr Ouro ac, 
llciitam jiatlttfr, oat AM to thall he iryaat 

and so on ' This confusion of tongne^’’ 
adds Mr Marsh ’■ led very natnrally to tho 
corruption of them all and consequently 
none of them Were written or spoken os 
correctly as at the period when they were 
wpt distinct 


Bnt the Leonine, os indeed also tho rcgis 
lor verse was chiefly used for satire espe, 
daily by the secular dergy and by laymen 
against tbe regular dergy and the vices ol 
tho age. Hero is one example — 

** MBIs onada Jam pnaciti 
Knlla Odai cat In paetii I 
Md In ore, veclialaetli, 

Fal In eofoe, fnins In faetla,** 

It was employed also for oil manner ot 
li^t and popular pieces. The earliest 
known writer in this stylo was nmtntDS^ 
a dlsdple of Abelard and probably on 
EngUahman who flomlsbcd about ad ' 
1125 A mass of sneh poetry probably by 
varlons -writers. Is ascribed to IVAiaEn 
Mates, or Mat, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
uisder Hemy IL nndcr tho gcneml title of 
Ore/cMio t^fac;— Golias being the typo 
of loose livers, espcdally among tho elergy 
Map also wrote in regular Latin vhrso, and 
in prose De A uffit Cunahum He was on 
anilior too In Anglo-Norman poetry and 
prose, chiefly on the legends of Arthur 
Altogether he seems to have been one 
I of tlio most active minds of tho age. 

Tho regular Latin writers were np in 
arms against the Leonlnes. Qeoftbev 
I 'IfmBAnr already noticed os a chtonleler 
addressed to Pope Innocent III a ngnlor 
poem, De AoeS PoetnS of great merit, 
and containing interesting allusions to con- 
temporary history His overstrained la 
ment for Rlchaids death is satlrlxed by 
Obaucor even while addressing him as 
** O OaotcUa, deu niBlster WTenfai." 

One of the last and lest examples of tho 
regnlnr Latin poetry is the work of Jose 
F ires IsoAxvs (Joseph of Exeter, d obont 
A jx 1210) de Btlto Trqfano, which was so 
popular 85 to be used In schoola with tbe 
cIoobIo poets. Ho also wrote a Latin poem 
entitled Antlocbeis; on Richard s expedition 
to Palestine But the whole style wru 
doomed to extinction before a morn vigor 
ous rival than the Lcorrines — tho vema 
cniar poetry which sprung np in imitation 
of tho French minstrelsy— and it bod al- 
most disappeared hy the middle of the 
thirteenth century 

H The ArTGro-NonuAK FTtBXDH Lttf 
lUTDBE was, OS already observed, chiefly in 
lioetry and tho production of laymen, whe- 
ther the proiesolonal mhutrcls, or knighta 
ond oven kings who deemed Ifa gentle- 
manly accomplishment to sing as well ns 
net the deeds of chivalry lliciiAiU) Omva 
DE Lio (d. AJ) 1109) was tho typo of the 
latter doss, and the sljla he cultivated 
and piilranizrd was that of the TroUbaaoun 
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(gcc the toxi) Eroiy one knows the 
legend of tlic discovery of the plsco 
of his capUvlly by bis tciaon with 
the minstrel Blonde! , end his tirrmte 
against his barons, composed in prison, 
bos come down to ru with a flew other 
fragments.* (See the great work of Itsy- 
nonsrd on Frorcnfal Poetry) But the 
great moss of the poetry whl^ the Nor^ 
idans brought in woa that of the Trouvira 
It may bo arranged in tour classes- — 
(I ) Komaneet, relating diielly to these four 
oycicd of legends — Cfiarfemapne and hta 
Pcdadim, of whom ilio Sorman minstrel 
radlcfcr is said to have sung at Hastings, 
Arthur and hit .Kmghti, founded on the 
legends of Wales and Brittany , Canir it 
Lvm, his exploits and snUerlngs, and 
Alexander qf ITaetdon, the chief poem of 
this gycle (the Mexandrtit, Aj). 1184) giv- 
ing its name to the Alexandrine Verte 
(2.) The FatAxaux, or Metrical Tales of 
Heal Life, often derived from the — 
(3) Aitirea of which the Esoplon ‘Table 
was a common form, os in that lola com 
men to Furopc, Uegnard the jsb*. and 
(4.) ThellelriealOhroniaei Of these last 
s most important example is the Brut dAn- 
gtetem of Wace (d. after Aj) 1171), who 
alsowrotei In IVench,lho Homan de Sou 
(Romance Qf RoRo) His Bmt, borrowed 
from Qeolfrcy of Monmouth, became the 
source of the Brut of Layamon (seo below). 
Though this Prench poetry is of great 
importance in our literature, as it fur- 
nished both subjects ond models for 
later English poet^ there are few of its 
writers whoso names require special men- 
tion. Wo have, religious and moral poems 
In French of o very early date, and the 
univer sally accomplished Kobebt Grose- 
teste. Bishop of Linooln, wrote in this ns 
well OB other styles. Qeoferet de Vnt- 
SAUS' comiiosed metrical chronicles in 
French as well as Latin, and ho had n 
rrval In Bexoit de St Maub(I1 aj> 1180), 
author of the Romance of Tray and Chro- 
nicle qf the Duleet of Fomandy Geof- 
mtET Gaiuas (about ajd H4^ wrote a 
Chronicle of the Anglo-Saxon Rit^t 
Thoboid was the author of the Roman 
de Boland, and n Bomon d' Alexandre Is 
ascribed to Tiiorus or Krarr, uho Is vari- 
ously placed In the twellth and fourteenth 
^Inrics. The Roman de la Rote, imitated 
by Ohancor, is the earUesl French work of 


“ “•“teiittoii” belwcm tw 


the thirteenth century Other favourite 
romances wore, Hav&ol. the Dane, the Oett 
qf King Horn, Bcois of Hampton, and 
Quy qf mtrwicl- Moct of the authors ot 
these works were nnti^o birgllshmen, 
though they wrote in Ftcncb, which bod 
become almost the solo vehicle of popular 
literature. 

The Prose TSirstons of the Romances in 
tiorman French were written chiefly by 
Englishmen The most Important scries 
wos formed by those of Arthur, containing 
the Roman de St Graal (or Roily Cup) 
the Roman de JTerhn the Roman de 
Lancelot, tho Quite du St Graal, and the 
Roman de 2a Mort Arthus , with a sequel. 
In two parts, the Roman de Tristan (or 
Trlstrcm). Tho Chief writer was Wadieb 
Mates (already mentioned), hut the 
Roman de St Graal Is by Bohebt de 
Bobrov, tho first part of tho Tristan by 
Luces nn Oast, and tho second part of tho 
Tristan by Ubuf db Bobrow 

A digest of thesQ romances, made b} 
Sir Thos Malory, who wft#'>oUvo under 
lAwarsIL^J^., has been edited by Mr 
Wright, frodi tho lost hlaok letter edition 
011634 under the title of "ZA MortdAr 
thure. Tho History ot King Arthur ond 
tho iLiilghts of tho Bound Table," Lon 
don, 1858 

Excepting some vcTBions of portions of 
Scripture, these are tho only important 
works in Auglo-Nonuan prase, till wo 
comoto the grand CTronideorSmK Jeah 
Fbobsaiit tbo liveliest picture wUIcli an 
imaginative historian ever drew of events 
witnessed for tho most pSirt by blmsolf 
FVolfisart was bom at Valenciennes about 
Aj> 1337, but his Chronicle extends over 
tho whole reigns of tduard lU and 
Richard n (ad 1826-1400) He was also 
a great poet, and on his last visit to Eng- 
land (1398) bo presented his poetical works 
to King Richard U. 

0,-SEMI.SAXON LITERAIUBU. 

AJ> 1160-1350 

The end of tho Saxon GhrontCle morka the 
close of tho old Anglo-Saxon Language, as 
well ns Litcratnro , for tte dironiclcr docs 
not throw down his pen bcroio ho has 
begun to coiifuso his grammar aitd to cor- 
ropt bis vocabulary with French wotda 
Tho longnago dtea out In literature, to op- 
pear again ns almost a now creation, the 
baste of our brngUsh but not ot first in 
a finished form. The state of transition 
occnpics two cuiinrics from about the 
noccsslon of Henry IL (1161) to the 
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sdddle ot tbe iclgn ot Ediranl UL (13S0), 
Tthen Chaucer rose. The oomposlUons of 
tMn age hardly be divided by any clear 
line ot demarcation, bat tbe Orat of the 
two ccntuilea, to ^o middle of Uenry 
UL’a teign, may bo conTenlcntl) ocalgncd 
to the Ser'vSacon period, the eccond to 
tbe Old JSbpIfib Tbe writcia In both 
dialects were for tbe moat part tratulators 
and Imitators of the ^a^nan pocta , and 
their works may bo assigned to the came 
four beads. Tbero ore, however n few 
more original fragments, sneta as the 5ony 
of Canute, as bo towed post Ely recorded 
by the monk ot Ely, who wrote about a n 
11C6 , the Bynn ot &r Qontao (d. aj> 
cbronlelcts the Praphecy, said by vartons 
IITO), and to have been set up at litre 
(a 4 > 1189) But three chief works may bo 
chosen os most cbaracterlEtlc of tho lau 
guoge of the Scml.8axon period 
(1 ) liAYauos's Brut, or CArontcIe of 
Affafn, of which tbero ore two texts one 
much earlier than tho other The title of 
the EngUsb Ennius " formerly applied to 
Robert ot Gloucester may now fairly bo 
trensfertod to Idyamon. Ho tells us that 
ho was a prtest of hml^ near Redstone 
(■n the Severn (probably loiter Arley), and 
that he compiM his work portly from n i 
book in iWyliih by bt. Uede which can 
aniy mean the translation ot tho Blttona 
Ke^iattica ascribed to Alfred partly 
from one In Jtatin by St. Albln and Austin 
snd partly from one made by a fi'enck 
aterk, mimed 'Wace and presented to 
hlcanor, queen of Henry If. Ho seems 
however, to have followed only Bedo In 
the story of Pope Gregory and tho English 
slaves at Romo, his second outhorlty ap* 
peon to bo bnt a confused reference to the 
Latin text of the HIslorla EcclealasUea, 
and his work was rctdly founded upon tho 
Brut of IVacc, already noticed 'Ibis be 
ampllOed from 18,300 lines to 32,250 
po^ by pamphroslng, partly ly in 
sertiug speecliea and other oomposlUons, 
such os the Dream ot Arthur, wlddi show 
much Imaginative power and partly by 
tho addlUon ot many legends, from Welsh 
and other sources not used hy QeoITrey of 
Uonmouth. He mokes several aUnsions 
to works In English which ore now lost. 
The date of tbo compieUon of the work, 
usually aulgncd to the latter years of 
Henry IL, should probably bo bron^t 
below Am, 1200 after Johps accession 
The stylo of tho work bears witness to 
^OIman Iniluonce both in the structure of 
tho verso and tho manner of tbe natrsUvo 


but nut nearly so much as mlgjit bave 
been expected from tho translator of a 
French orfgloal. The earlier text has not 
fifty words of Frcndi origin, otid both texts 
only about ninct} “We find pretetTed,** 
says Sir F Madden, ■ In many passages ot 
Layamon’s poem tlio spirit and style of tbe 
earlier Anglo-Saxon writers. No one tne 
read bis dciierlpllon ut uatUrs without being 
reminded of the Ode on Albelstan's victory 
at lirunanburgh.'* After notidflg rcacm 
blaneca In grommar and language ha 
adds ' AfunlgnsdiolarandpoctCGrumlt 
vig) vcisad both In Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian llUiatore, has found Imya 
mon a beyond comparison tho most lofty 
and animated In its style at everv mo> 
ment reminding the reader of tho splendid 
phraseology of Anglo-Saxon verso. It 
> may also bo added, Uiat the colloquial 
I diameter of much of tho woih tviidcrs It 
; {leculiorly valuabtu as a uiuntunrnt of the 
I language since It serves to convey to niA 
In all prohahlUly tho cur rent specdi tt 
tho writers time" (Preface, pp xxlll., 
xxlv) His verso also retalm Uio alU 
UiaUvo strncturo of Ihs Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, mingled with the rhyming c<iupl( Is 
of tbo ^nCh tho former predominating. 
Besides alliieraiim, which consists la 
the sameness ot Initial consonants Laya- 
mon urcstho kindred devleo ofowgance, 
that.is,,tho concuirenco of syUaEIro con 
tolnlng tbo same vowcL The rhyming 
couplets aro founded (as Dr Qncst hts 
shown, iliitory of EnglUH I hythmt vol 
ll„ pp lU foil.} on tbo Anglo-Saxon 
thyll^ of 4, 6 6 or 7 ocoents tlioso ol 
S and 0 hdng the most frequent. The bn 
porcont beating of Layamon s dlalcet on 
the history o' tho fotmaUan of the EngUsli 
tangnago is folly dlccnsscd by Sir F 
Madden (Preface, pp xx\ xxvlll) who 
concludes that ■■ tbo dialects of the western 
sbuUiirn, and mhUand oounilcs contribnted 
together to form tho binguagc of tho twelfth 
and thirtccnlh centuries and consequently 
to lay the foundation of modem English. To 
thehlstoricol student the work Is Important 
as the last and fullest form of the oMOlUe 
traditions conocmhig early British history 
(Layamon i Brut , de, raUi o Literal JVuni 
lotion Aotet and a Crammatieal Olcesary 
By Sit Frederick Madden, kJL IMWlahcd 
by thoSoc of Ant, 3 vols, 1847) 

(2 ) 77ie Ancrtn Rtule (the Rnlo of Fe- 
tnalo AnchurtUs i e. ,>uni), a code of 
monasUc precepts drawn np In prose 
by on unknown auUior abent thouindol 
the twelfth centniy or bcgiiiuliig of the 
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4lilttcentti and edited for tlie Ounidcn 
Sodctyljyihe Rev Jas. Stortou, 1833. Is 
also most Talnablo for the blstot; of ow 
laDgoagc Its proportion of French words 
b aboat fonr times that of Layntnon , tho 
En^ish is Todo and tho spclUuc uncontb 
_ (3 ) Tho OmvXum U so called by Its 
anthor afUT'lfli own name Obm or OnMi} 
It was a series of homilies In rerse on the 
Lessons from tho Now restament in the 
Church Service, on an immeitse scale Tho 
ectonl portion contains nearly 10,000 lines 
(or mtlicT conplcts) of 1 5 8> llobles Only dif- 
fering from the “common service metro” 
by ending with an nnacccntcd syllable, and 
entirely free Horn the Angto^oxon allite- 
ration. Apart from the pccallar system of 
spelling, to which the anthor attaohes 
great Imikirtauoc, and which deserves 
ttnd>, its lanfituge dllTcrs for less «hnn 
Layamhn’s from tho English of the presont 
day ■Written in the east or north-easi 
(perhaps near Potcrhorougli), the fhmolam 
occnples in the Anglian litcmturo a place 
answering to that of tho Brut in tho 
Sason, and It tends to prove that tho 
former dialect was the first to throw off 
the old Inflections Tho work only esdsts 
fa one MS. (fa tho Bodlehm Library) 
which la thought to be the autograpb , Its 
h-nidwriUng ink and material, seem to 
assign it to the earlier port of tho thirteenth 
cenUny Tho character of the iongnage, 
and tho legnlar rhythm of tho verse, how- 
ever, lead some to place U decidedly alter 
the middle of tho thirteenth oeotory, and 
Acrefore fa tho OH period. 

Tho vcisIfleaUon seems to bo modelled 
on the contemporary Latin poetry Tho 
langcu^ has a small admixture of latfa 
ecdesiasUcal words, with scarcely a trace 
of Norman FVeneb. ' I mn mnch disposed 
to believe," says Mr Marsh (Onym and 
Btttory.de., p l»9), “that the speUfagof 
the Otmnlrm consUtntes as fltiUifal a re- 
presentation of the oral English of Its 
time as any one work conld he at a period 
of great oonfodon of speech." The work 
has been edited with Notes and a Glossary 
by H. M White, DJ) , 3 vols^-Oxf 1863 ' 

Other works fa Scml-Saxon that have 
been, printed are the Iftmily si Jd 
la Thorpe s Jfnaleettx, the Beatiarv 
«d Broterbi fakely ascribod to Kl n c 
■^ed, in the Bdtqittat Jiittquae, the 
Sddrwi <if tte Soid to the Body, printed 
OySlr Thomas PhUllpps fa 1838, imd tl 
printed by Mr SInget fa iftis , and tho 
^aid of St CcUhanne edited hj Mr 
Jlorf on for tho AbboUford Cluh. in 1811 


a-OLD LNOJUSH UTERATHBE 
XJ> 1350 1360 

B> the middle of the reign of Ueniy UL 
tho langnago finally lost thoso faflcctional 
and other pecnUaritles which dlstlugutsb 
the Anglo-Saxon Horn the English , but It 
retains archaisms which enfilclcnUy dis* 
tingnlsh it £rom the langaagc of tho pro 
seat dsy to jnstify the title of Old Eng~ 
luh 

Some regard tho short proclamation of 
Henry Jll , fa a n 1258, as the earliest 
monument of Old English, while others 
car.sldcr It ns Semi Saxon It is printed 
and fully discussed by Marsh (firigiit and 
Btslory, 4c., pp 189, foil) Tbeffttrtees 
FtaUer stan^ also on the lino dividing 
the two periods, being probably not later 
thanAj) 1250 

Among tbo chief Uteraiy works of this 
period is the metrical Chramde of ItoncuT 
cr Qinucnsren, from tho legendary ago 
of Bmtus to the dose of Henry lIL’s 
reign. ^Phe latter part at all events, must 
have been written after aj> 1297 Tho 
earlier part closely follows Geoffrey ol 
Monmouth , but tiio old proso cbronldor 
la more truly poetical than his metrical 
Imitator Tho vcro is the long line (or 
couplet) of fourteen syllables, divisible 
Into el^t and six, Its 'movement is 
rough and Inharmonious The Chronick 
was printed from Incorrect MSS., by 
Hcaroe, 3 vols Svo., Oson, 1724, and this 
edition was reprinted fa J/rndon, 1810 
Short works by Itobcit of Gloucester, tfa 
the Bartyrdom Hiomat & Bechet and 
tho life o/fft Trondon, were printed by 
the PcrcySodcty In 1816 A collection ol 
lives of tho S^ts Is also attxibntcd to 
this author, whose works, though of small 
literary merit, aro valuable for tbo light 
they throw on tho progress of the English 
langnsge. 

On a still larger scale Is the melrical 
<hronld 04 >r ItonsKr MAmnao, or Bosssr 
OP Bbunku, the Inst considerable work of 
the Old English period. It is fa two parts. 
The first, transtated firom the Brut ol 
Wacc, reaches to tho death of Cadwallador 
tho second, from the Anglo-Norman of 
reter do Langtoft, comes dqjvii to tho 
death of Edward JU (JcaJ-lSoT). The se- 
cond part only has been pnbllshed, with 
the editions ofitohert ofGlonccster men 
Uoned above Tho work la evidently ao 
imitation of Itohort’s, ond of abont equal 
literary merit. The language is a step 
nearer to modem English the most itn 
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purtant cluingcs Mog ttio use or » for (A 
In tho third person slngnler, end the Intro- 
dnction of nearly tho present fonns of the 
feminine pctaonal pronoun. Tho rciM Is 
imoolber than that of Robert of Olon 
sester Tho first part Is in tho clght- 
itfllalilo lino of Wace , the second Is partly 
In the same metre, and partly In tho Alex 
sndilnCi the heroic roeosnre of the oge. 

For more Interesting In themselves ore 
tho popular poems of this age, translated 
or imitated for tho most part from tho 
french nndbnlonging to the same das^ 
of Unmanea rMiaux and ’hihret Hut 
Ihcro BTC some ballads and songs of genn 
Inc naUvo origin, ns curly os tho middle of 
tho thirteenth ccntniy bach arc the stoty 
of tbehiorfalk peasant-boy XTStyCnee 
the song beginning Snmer Is l<nmen In ' 
tho oldest to irhlch the notes are added, 
and many of the pieces (Inclndlng political 
ballads) printed by 1) orton, Percy Rltson 
and 'Wright 

One of tho most pleasing of Uicsc poems 
Is the Oirl and ^ iphlivijate a dhpato bo- 
tveen tho Ino birds about tlicir ponen of 
song consisting of about 1800 venes In 
rhymed octo^Uable metre 
The satirical poem, called the Land 
<lf Oockasne, xrhieh Worton placed before 
the lelgn of Henry It, Is at least as lato 
os AX) 1300 and Is clearly traced to a 
F^ch original. It Is somovrbat doubt- 
fully asertbod, svitb other poems, to Mr 
CIIAUL OF KluiAnE tbo first Irishman srho 
rnto verses in hngllsb. It Is a aatlro 
upon the monks That tho Vdneal 
Komonoct should hdve been translated 
from tbo French, Is a rutnral rcanlt of tho 
fact, that Frendi rras the language of po- 
pular Itteratnre for some generations after 
the Conquest, hlony of the legends were 
Indeed, British and Anglo-Saxon , but this 
may be accounted for by the olllidty of 
the Britons and Armorleans and the dose 
connection between the Honnon and tho 
later Anglo-Saxon kings. Kor Is It pro- 
bable t^t tho Trmtira should have 
mlsEedmanyofthesalcgenda. Tbelrpoctiy 
at first omnsed thelelsuroond onllvened 
tho banquets of the oonqnerorB , but, as 
tho two races bccamo one and os tho 
Anglo-Saxon tongno died ont. they began 
to bo tianshted Into the new formed lan- 
guago of the Engllsli people. Tho nwst , 
popular of thew such as IIijduL, birr 


Tmtmm, Sit Cotcaiw, Kyng Jlom Ainf 
I AUiauni^, and /’•cAorif Ctnir de Lien 
1 may be referred to the b'-glnnlng of hd 
I ward L's rdgn. Tlicyaro followed liya 
j series of poems by tmknown anihors, for 
I too nnmenns to mention, down to and 
I considerably below tho age of Gb.anctr 
I manyofwhlcharaptlniedlntheeoIlecUons 
mentioned below The change^ by which 
these Eogtlsb Metrical Romances super 
seded the French originals may be rcferitd 
I to tho fourteenth century In the flflccnlh 
their popniarity, besides being itlvldd 
with tho prose romances yielded, at least 
among tlie educated ebUMS, to the regular 
poetry of Chancer and hLs r^ool , but they 
I only ceased to be ginerally written afli r 
‘ the beginning of the sixteenth. It was not 
I till 300 yean later that Sir Walter bcott 
' revived the lasb- for a Und of poetry, 
similar In form bnt appealing to very dlf 
fertnl sentiments. Among Iho Jfinor 
t oam other than Romances, am many 
bnluitlons of the French FliZitiaux, or 
foies of Commrm I Jf.. The Shttrrr Intb 
political and ecclesiastical, undjubledly 
j helped Uio progress of freedom itnder 
j Henry HI and bis sncceimrs and pre- 
I pared tbo way for H IckltOb If they do 
not rather exhibit a stale of popular feel 
Ing demanding sneh a teacher 
, The chief anthot'ties fur Uie» fonr pe- 
’riods are right, mographta Vnlamica 
iLileraHa Tohl The AnpIosSVixon Pc- 
rfod Load. 1M2 , VoL TL The Anglo-fl'or- 
man Penpi Ixaid. UIC, Ferev JltUgutt 
qf Aneienl UnglUh Pcetry, first pnbllshed 
In 17E5, Marion Bittoni of Pngluh 
Pocity H74 edited by Wee 3 vote 
{ 8\-o, Loud, iwo, Tyn^ti Chauta't 
I Cantertmry Tbier with Ihvltmlnary ^ 
says, 1776, rinkertan SooUak loemt 
3vols 1792, Herbert Sebert the DeryJk 
1799, Rltson, Ancient Songs and other 
collections, Ellis George Specimens qf 
Early English Metrical Ecmanea 3 vols. 
8vo 1805, M right, PohCical Songs of 
England from John to Edward H., 1839 
tbo publications of tho Roxbiui^c Clnh 
the Bonnatyne Maitland Abbotsford and 
Oomden Societies the Society of Anti 
qnarics Ac. , Chambera Cyclo/yedus qf 
English LUeratwre Cralk Jlutery qf 
English Literature and the English Lan- 
guage 2 vols 1891 , Mar h nngm amt 
Jluturg of the Engluh H-tynasi 1M2. " 
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cnAfTER n 

Tnr Aor or ciiAuorn ad 1350 — aD 1100 

5 1 Thfi fmirtwnth cenUiry n grwt period of tran'!ltion---Chiwcer, tlie typo of 
his § 2 His lilemrr predecessors, tspccfiHr Gowlr ^ 1 Inilncnce 
of WlCLiFFF § 4 CitAWCMt his pcrsonul historj, chiRirtcr, md 
appwnuicc § 5 Two penoda In hb litmrjr mreer, corresponding to the 
Jlcmmttc md /’mmss'iiioc, tendenaca The rsHpons element his rela- 
tions to IVicliffc § 6 Cnilcal Ruircju-of hw works Of the Kommtie 
trpe — (i ) J’om'rimf of tV Sote , (ii ) Ooitri of Lore , (ill ) Assembly 
of Thir/t, fiv) Cttcloxayvl 2f\qhUiu}ate , (\.) The Jloeeratid the Leaf, 
^Ti) Cfta leers Drtnm, (tm) Bo^e of the Duchteese , (vlii) Ifowe of 
Tbme Of the Rcnai-ssancc t jp" , (ix ) The Lejende of (?ooi Tl'omtf i» , 
(x.) Jhd/iM ard CreifctdK § 7 The CANTFnuLmr Talus the Pro- 
Iqgne and Portrait Gallcrv § 8 Plan incomplete. The esisling Talcs 
their arrangement, metrical forms «nd sonrccs § 9 Cntlcal exnmiiui- 
tion of the ch'cf Tales in their two dnsscs senous and homoroos Tho twp 
prooe Tales § 10 Chaucer's serrices to the English language 

■s L Tdk fourteenth centurj is the most important cjioohin the intel- 
lectual history of Euroiw It 13 the point of contact between Ivio 
widely-differing eras in tho social, religious, and political annals of 
our race , the slach w atcr between the ebb of Eeudalism and Ohi valry, 
and tho “young flood" of tho Bonval of Letters and tlio ga-at 
ProtcstanrUcformation As in the long bn^t nights of tho Arctic 
summer, tho glow of the sotting sun melts impcrcoptiblj into the 
redness of tho dawning, so do the last bnlbant splendours of the 
feudal institutions and tho chivalnc htcratnro transfuse themselves, 
at this momentous period, into the glories of that great intellectual 
movement which has given birth to modem art, letters, and science 
Of this great transformation, the personal career, no Icsa^ than the 
works, of the first great English poet, CiuuoFn, will furnish us 
with the most exact type and expression , for, like all men of tho 
highest order of gemns, he at once followed and directed the in- 
tellectual tendencies of his age, and is himself tho “abstract and 
brief chronicle " of tho spirit of his tunc Danto is not moro em- 
phatically tho representabre of tho moral, religious, and political 
ideas of Italy, than Ohauccr of English hteraturo Ho was, indeed, 
an epitome of the time in which ho lived a time when chiv airy, 
about to pensb for over as a polibcal insbtution, was giving forth 
its last and most dazzbng ray s, “ and, like tho sun, looked larger at 
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Its setting , ” when the magnificent court of Edward III had earned 
the splendour of that ^tom to the height of its development , and 
when the victones of Sluys, of Ordoy, and Poitiers, by exciting the 
national pnde, tended to consummate the fusion into one vigorous 
nationahty of the two elements which formed the English people 
and the Enghidi language. It was these tnumphs that gave to the 
English cluster its peculiar inmlai ity , and made the Euglishman, 
whether knight or yeoman, regard hunself as the member of a sepa- 
rate and supenor race, enjoying a higher degree of bberty and a 
more solid material welfare than existed among the neighbouring 
contmontal monarchies The litomture, too, abundant m quantity, 
if not rcmarkablo for much originality of form, was rapidly tokmg 
a purely Engbdi tone , the rhy min g chronicles and legendary ro- 
mances wore either translated into, or onginally composed m, the 
vernacular language. 

§ 2 Thus, among the predecessors of Chaucer, the htemry stars 
that heralded the splendid dawnmg of our national poetry, Richard 
BoUe, Laurence Mmot, and among his contemporancs, Langlonde m 
South Bntain, and Barbour and Wyntoun m Scotland, all show 
evident traces of a purely English spirit * The immediate poetical 
predecessor of Chaucer, however, was undeniably Gowbb, whose 
interminable productions, half moral, half narrative, and with a 
considerable infusion of the scholastio theology of the day, though 
they certainly will temiy a modem reader their tncsome mo- 
notony and the absence of originality, rendered mestimable sorvloea 
to the infant bterature, by giving regnlatity, polish, and harmony 
^to the langoage Indeed, the style and diction of Gower is snr- 
priBinglyfree finm difficult and obsolete expressions, his versifica- 
tion is extremely regular, and he runs on m a full and flowmg, il 
oommouplace and nnpootical, stream of disquisition. ' It is very 
canons, as an example of the contemporary existonce of the French, 
the Latm, and the vernacular hterature at this penod m Englnn/I , 
that the three parts of Gower’s immense work should have been 
composed m three differmt languages the Vox Olamantxa m Latin, 
the Speculum Medttanfts m Norman-French, and the Gonfessw 
Amantis m £ngbsh.t 

§ 3 In endeavourmg to form an idea of the mtellectual situatiOD 
of England m the fourteenth century, wo must by no means leave out 
of the account the vast influence exerted by the preaching of Wiclifie, 
and the mortal blow struck by him against the foundatiouB ol 
Cathobo supremacy m England. This, together with the general 
hostility excited by the Intolerable corruptions of the monastic orders 

• For an aoooimt of Chaucer’s predecessors, seeNota and lUostrationB (A) 

♦ For a tidier account of Gower, see Notes and Dlustntions (BJ. 
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wliicTi bid gradniUy invaded the rights, the functions, imd the 
nnssesslons of tho far inoro pnctioally-nscful worhing or parochial 
clergy, still farther mtcnsiQ(^ that enquiring E[»irit which prompted 
the people to rofnso obedience to tho temporal as well as spiritual 
authority of the Boinan Sec, and paved tho nay for in nltimato 
rejection of the Papal j oho Much influence must also be atlnhutcd 
ta,3Vichtro!i.^lrauslatiQn oCtho jSiblc jnlo tho Enghsh Jangunge, 
.and to tho graduil employment of thot idiom m tfio services of 'tlie 
'church, in tho perfecting and regulating of tho English language, 
an influcnco similar in kind to the BOtUoment of the Gorman 


hngungc hy LnthePa version of tho saino holy hook, though, 
jKrhips, less powerful in degree for m tho latter case the reading 
class in Germany must have been more numerous than in the 
England of tlit fourteenth century’' • 

§ 4 GEOrrimv CnAUOEn was hom-nbont 1340, nnd-hialong.and 
active difo^oxtended Ull tho 26th of,Ootobcr, 1400 Consequently 
tho poets career almost coincides, in its commenrement, with the 
splendid admmislraUon of Edward 111 , and comprehends also 
the short and disastrous reign of Richard 11 , whoso assassination 
preceded the poet’s death hy only a few months In tho bnlhant 


court of Edward, in tho gay and fantasiio tourney, ns well as in tho 
Btemor contests of actual warfare, tho pool appears to have played 
no msigmficant part Geoffrey was tho son of John Chancer, 
vmtner, of Thames Street, London, and of Agnes, his ■wife, hii 
grandfather, Robert Chancer, had carried on tho like occupatiorv of 
bottler ILs snmame points to a trading and respectable jnrentage. 
Wo haAc distinct proof, no» only m tho fact of his baling been 
“armed for twenty-seven years” (which is shown hy his oiidenco 
in tho disputed cause of tho Scropoand Grosvenor arms), hut also in 
the honourahlo posts which he held, that Chaucer, ns one of tho 
Esquires to tho King, and M.P for Kent, obtained access to the 
society His-marrngo (which.porhaps took place 
wito one of the maids of honour in attendance upon Queen 
Puihppa, ^herself also named Philippa, and possibly a rolativo of 
Jie poet, — affords further evidence of this fact. 

Though wo do not yet know the exact year of Clmucor's birth, 
wo nave ovidcnco that his father was not married in 1328, and we 
may ^ely i^er that ho was not m 1331 In Docomber 1324, tho 
Ohaucer, thou not fourteen, was earned off from his 
mottier and her third husband, Richard Chancer, hy one Geffroy 
otaro, Agnes do Wosthall, ond their confedemtes, in order that thoy 
might ma^ the hoy to a Joan do Esthallo, but his mother 
recovered him beforo the mamago took place In 1828, Geffroy 

(Ch of WiclilTo and hu achool, see Notes and ninstratious 
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Stace stated that John Chaucer was “unlore dtsmarie" still un- 
mamod ,* and from tho plea of the said Geffrey m prison t in 1331, 
it IS pretty clear that John Chancer was still n bachelor Tho date 
of abont 1340, as that oi Geoffrey Chaucer’s birth, harmonizes best 
with what ive know of his life 

Tho boy, perhaps, went to the cathedral school of Rt. Paul’s, oi 
some other monastio school, as a day-boy, took part in all the 
sports desonbed by Fitzstcphcn in earhor days, and talked to tho 
foreigners, shipmen, and defers, connected with his lather’s trade 
That father, John Chaucer, had been, in 1338, in attendance on 
Edward III and his Qneen, PhiHpiia, and had no donlit kept up 
his connection with the oonrt Hence ho would bo ablo to get Ins 
son into tho household of ono of tho king’s children In those 
days young men were sent for tminmg either mto noblemen’s 
, houses or to the University Accordingly wo find that dunng the 
years 1356-9, Geoffrey Chaucer, the future poet, was m tho service 
’of Ehzabeth do Bur^, wife of Lionel Duke of Clarence, probably as 
page. He was taken pnsonor in 1369 by the Erench at the siege ot 
Rhdtiers, and being ransomed, according to the custom of those 
times, was enabled to return to England in 1360 '' 

For a penod of seven years, from 1360 onwards, trustworthy 
information reapeoting Chaucer’s hfe is almost wholly wonting 
In 1867 wo find him nomea ono of the “valets of tho king’s 
chamber,” and writs are addressed to him jmder the then honour- 
able designotion “dileotus valottus nostcr” His official career 
appears to have been octiie and even diBtmgmshed ho enyoyed 
during n long penod vanous profitable offices connected with the 
Customs, having been comptroller of tho important revenue anRing 
tom tho large importation of Bordeaux and Gascon wines mto the 
port of London , and he seems also to have been occasionally 
employed m.,diplomutio negociohonB Thus ho was jomed with 
two citizens of Genoia'm a commission to Italy in 1373, on which 
occasion he is supposed to have made the acquaintanoo of Petrarch, 
then tho most illustnous man of letters in Europe. Chaucer was 
identified to a considerable degree with the household and party or 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster In his BoJee qf the JOuehesse ho 
laments tho death of his patron’s first wife, Blanche, which took 
place in 1869, and moidentally lets ns learn that ho is now cured of 
n long love-siokness of his own,— an unretnmed passion, probably 
for some bigh-bom beauty of the Court, which he had already 
sung m his OompUtjnte to Ptiy (1867), and from which ho could 
not dehver himself dunng eight ^st years , but now all is over— 
“ what will not be, must needs be left ” Chaucer recovered from 
his love-sorrow, mamed, and took his share m active life. In 1386 

• UoUs or I’atUmnont. it 14 f (.ioram Roge, Tnnltj Term, 5 Edw III 
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he \vas elected as representative' of Kent in the Farhament v^lnch 
was dissolved in November of the same year 
Bnt-wben tbns tbe 'wheel of fortuno had lifted him tc his highest 
point, it turned, and cast him gradually dc'vn On the 4th of 
December, 1386, Chaucer lost his Oomptrollersbip of Customs and\ 
Subsidies, and on the 14th of December his Oomptrollership of Petty 
Customs In October, 1386, he had lost the rooihs that the City of 
liOndon had granted him on the 10th of May, 1374, above the gate 
of Aldgate In these he had probably lived the twelve years of 
his custom-house work In the latter half of 1387 his wife died. 
How far this last event was considered a calamity by him may be 
. doubted His allusion to his 'wife in the Rous of Fame, and hi^ 
frequent disquisitions on 'naves’ tempers, leave the readct with an 
Impression that Mrs Chancer nas not the most amiable of her sex. 
Ce^mly it was in no mood of moping 'widowhood that Chaucer 
wenUusDantorbury pilgnmage in the sprmg,o£JL388, but tivmk- 
hsg. 5 atlLhumour, and as full of sly fun and power of enjoyment 
as ever poet was But directly after he must have wanted money, 
as, on the let of May he had to assign his two pensions of twenty 
marks each to John Scully In. 1389, however, ho got, appointed 
clerk™of..tbo kmg’s jworks, &o , at Westminster, at 28 a day, and 
m 1390 clerk of the works at St George’s Chapel, Wmdsor 
In the course of these works ho laid out above 1200f of the 
king’s money, moluding Bl 12s 6d for the scaffolds he had put 
up for Bichard II and his queen to see the Smithfield jousts 
from, m 1390 , and on Tuesday, September 6, 1390, ho was twice 
robbed of sums amounting to 201 , bis horse, &c. In June and 
July, 1391, Chaucer lost his two appomtments , but ho bbtamed 
from Bichard 11 a fresh pension of 201 a year, in February 1394. 
After this he was obhged to get loans from tbe Exchequer, and when 
Isabella Buckholt sued him m Apnl-May, 1398, for 141 le lid , 
he procured from the king letters of proteotiop against his creditors. 
Thus there is only too good reason to believe that, though his 
pecumary circumstances must have been, dunng a great part of his 
.life, proportionable to the position he occupied m the state and in 
society, his last days were more or less clouded by embarrassment 
But on the accession, m 1399, of Henry IV , the son of the duchess 
Blanche, whose death and beauty Chancer had celebrated in 1369, 
the jxiet obtamed help from the new king He also got a lease of a 
bouse near Westminster Abbey- Here the close of his career iVas 
probably passed, near London, tbe city which he loved for its 
, picturesque life, and its vanous types of human character His 
death took place at Westminster, m hisliouse, which was afterwards 
removed to make room for the chapel of Henry VH 
§ 5 The llteraiy and inteilectua' career of Ohaucer seems tO 
XHQ MT . n 
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mvide itself naturally into two penods, closely conesponding witl 
tlie two great social and political tendencies which meet in the four- 
teenth century The earlier productions of Chaucer hear the stamp 
and character of the Ghivalnc, his Inter and more onginnl creations 
of the Benaissance hteratuie It is more than prohahlo that the 
poet’s visits to Italy, then the fountnm and centre of the great literary 
revolution, brought him mto contact with the works and the men 
by whose example the change m the taste of Europe 'nos brought 
about Dante, it is true, died before the birth of Chaucer, and 
though his influence os a poet^ a theologian, and a metaphysician, 
may not yet have fully reached England, yet Chaucer must have 
fallen under it in some degree Them is a third element in the 
character of Chaucer’s wntings, besides the imitatipn ofthodecai- 
mg Bomance and the rising Benaissance literature, which must be 
taken mto account by all who would form a true conception of his 
mtellect , and this is the religious element It is diilicult to osccr- 
tam how far the poet sytnpathized with the bold doctnnes of Wio- 
hffe, who, like himself was favoured and protected by John of 
Qaunt, fourth son of Edward III It is, however, probable, that 
though he sympathized — as is shewn by a thousand satincal passages 
m hu poems — with Wiclifle’s h(»tibty to the monastic orders and 
abhorrence of the corruptions of the clorgy, and the haughty claims 
of papal Bupremory, the poet did not sham m the theological opinions 
of the reformer, then regarded as a dangerous horcsiarch Chaucer 
probably remamed faithful to the creed of Catholicism,'while attack- 
ing with irresistible satire the abuses of the Catholic ecclesiastical 
administration. How mtense that satire is, may be gathered from 
the contcmptiblo and odious traits which ho has lavished on nearly 
all his portraits of monastic i^rsonages m the Canterbury Tales, 
and not less clearly from the strong contrast ho has made between 
the sloth, sensuaht} , and tnckeiy of these persons, and the almost 
ideal perfection of Christian virtue which he has associated with his 
Fersonne, the only member of the secular or parochial clergy ho has 
introduced into his minutable ^llery It is by no means to be 
understood that the pnncipal works of this great man can bo ranged 
chrmdlogicaUy under the two strongly-marked categones just speci- 
fied , or that all those bearing manifest traces of the Provenpal spirit 
and forms were written previously, and those of the Benaissance or 
Itahon fypo subsequently, to any particular epoch m the poet’s hfe, 
but only that his earher productions bear a general stamp of the 
one, and his later of the other httrary tendency , while the greatest 
and most original of all, the Canterbury Tales, may be placed m a 
class by itself 

§ C In cntioising Chaucer’s works, wo ore at the outset mot by 
the difficulty of distinguishing among the many mediaival poems 
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ascribed to bun thOso which are genume Gcrtam poems long in 
eluded in tbo printed works of Chancer have been set aside as not 
belonging to him by recent scholars upon tiro grounds — their absence 
in the most authontatue manuscripts, and their faihng^to conform 
to a rule of rhyming observed m*all the unquestioned works of the 
poet (that of treating a final ye as a dissyllable) Upon these grounds 
we may consider as doubtful the Somaunt of the JRose (of which 
however some translation was certamly made by Chaucer), The 
Court of love, The Complaint of the Black Knight (probably by 
Lydgate), The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, Chaucer's Bream, The 
Flower and the Leaf It will be convenient however to take this 
opportumty of givmg an account of some of these remarkable poems, 
and the reader wiU be the better fitted to understand the genius ol 
Chaucer through ocquamtonce with uorks which certamly belong 
to the same general period 

(i ) The Bomaunt of the Bose is a translation of the famous French 
allegory Le Boman de la Bose, which forms the carhest monument 
of French literature m the 13th century. The original is of in- 
ordinate length, containmg, even m the unfinished state in which it 
was left, 22,000 verses, and it consists of two distinct portions, the 
work of two very different hands It was begun by Guillaume de 
Loms, who completed about 6000 Imes , and was continued after 
his death by the witty and sarcastic Jean de Mdun the former of 
these authors died about 1240, and the latter was writing about 
1270-80, which will make him nearly the contemporaiy of Dante. 
The portion composed by Loms has great poetical ment, much 
mvention of madont, vivid character-pamting, and picturesque 
descnption, the allegoncal colounng of the whole, though wire- 
drawn and tedious to out modem taste, was then highly admired, 
and gave the tale immense populanty. The contmuation by Mdun, 
though following up the allegory, diverges mto a much more satinctd 
spint, and abounds m what were then regarded as most audacious 
attacks on rehgion, social order, the court, and female reputation. 
Even at this distance of time it is impossible not to admire the 
Iwldness, the vivacity, and the seventy of the satire Accordmg to 
the almwt universal practice of the old Bomanco poets, the story is put 
mto the fonn of a dream or vision , and the prmcipal allegono person- 
ages intn^uced, as Hate, Felony, Avance, Sorrow, Blde,Fop&.Holy, 
^erty. Idleness, &c , are of the same kmd as usually figure in the 
po^oal narmtives of the age. A lover— the hero of the poem— is alter- 
n^ly ai^ and obstructed m his undertakmgs ; the pnnolpal of 
which 18 that of culhng the enchanted rose, which gives its name to the 
^m, by a multitude of beneficent or midignant personages, such as 
M^Acoueil, F^-Semblant, Danger, Male-Bouohe, and Constramed- 
Aostmence. Ohaucet’s translation, which is m the octosyllabic 

»_2 
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Trouvixe measure of fhe ongmal, and consista of 7699 verses, com* 
prdiends the whole of the portion wntten by Lome, together with 
about a sixth part of Mdnn's contmuation, the p(^OD8 omitted 
havmg either never been translated by the English poet m conse- 
quence of his dislike of the immoral and anti-rcligious tendency of 
which they were accused, or left out by the copyist iiom the early 
En glifili manuscripts The translation gives mcessant proof of 
Chaucer’s remarkahle ear for metrical harmony, and also of his 
picturesque imagination, for thou^ m many places he has followed 
hiB on^ial with scrupulous fidehty, ho not unfrcquently adds 
vigorous touches of his own Thus, for example, m the description 
of the Palace of Eldc, a comparison between the ongmal and the 
translation will show us a grand image entirely to he asenbed to the 
Enghsh poet — 


TraTall et Donleur 1& herberant, 
Mob Us la tlent et enfeiaent, 

£t tont b batent et tonnentent, 
Qae mart piocbalne U pi^scnlent. 


lyitb blr bibobr sod navUle 
Lossed with Banre and Woo, 

That never ont of blr eonrt goo 
Peyne ond Distiease, Sykenesse and Ire, 
And Mnlencoly, that angi; slie, 

Ben of blr paleys scnntouies , 

Qronyng and Gtncdiyng blr herbelconia 
The dox and nyght hlr to tnnneni. 

And tellen blr, eilldie and bte 
That Doth atondlth armed at blr gate 


( 11 ) The Court of Love is a work heanng, both m its form and 
Bpint, strong traces of that amorous and allcgoncal mysticism whidi 
runs through all the Froven 9 al poetry, and which seems to have 
been developed mto substantive institutions m the Cours d’Amonr 
of Picardy and Languedoc, whose arrSts form such a ennons example 
of the refining scholastic subtleties of mediaival theology transferred 
to the fashions of chivalno socioiy It is wntten m stanzas of seven 
hues, each Ime being of ten syllables, the first and thud rhyming 
togetocr, as do the second, fourth and fifth, and again the sixth and 
seventh It is wntten m the name of “ PMi^nct of Cambndge,” 
clerk (or student), who is directed by Mercury to appear at the 
Conrt of Yonlis. The above designation has mduced some enbes to 
suppose that the poet meant under it to mdicate himself, and have 
drawn from it a most unfounded snpposibon that Chaucer had 
studied at Cambndge The poet procai^ to give a dcsenpbon of 
the Castle of Love, where Admetus and Alocsbs preside as kmg and 
queen. Philogcnet is then conducted by Phdolmc to the Temple, 
where he sees Ycmis and Cupid, and where the oath of ftllnginrn^ 
and obedience to the twenty commandments of Love is admmisteied 
to the faithful The hero is then presented to the Lady Bosial, 
inth whom, m stnet accordance with Provencal poetical custom, he 
has become enamoured m a dream Wo then have a dcsenpbon of 
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tlie courtiers, two of whom, Goldto and Ijeaden Love, seem to bo 
borrowed from the Bros and Anteros of the Platonic philosophers. 
The most ounous part of the poem is the celebration of the grand 
festival of Love on May-day, when an exact parody of the Oathohc 
Matm service for Trinity Sunday is chanted by various birds m 
honour of the God of Love. 

(ill ) In the Asseiiibly of J^owls wo have a poem wntten in the 
same form of verse as the preceding The subject is a debate 
earned on before the Parliament of Birds to decide the claims ot 
three eagles for the possession of a beautifnl/ormcZ (female or hen) 
by which is meant some lady sought by royal lovers, not yet identi- 
fied The principal mcidents of this poem were probably Ijorrowed 

from afaUtau to which Chaucer has alluded in another j lade, and 
the populanty of which is proved by the existence of several -ver- 
sions of the same subject, as for instance JSitehne et Eglantine, Le 
Jtigement iP Amour, and Florence et Slaneheflor 
(iv ) The Gitekow and the Nightingale, though of no great length, 
is one of the most charming among this class of playful produc- 
tions it desenbes a controversy between the two birds, the former 
of which was among the -poets and allegonsts of the Middle Ages 
the emblem of profligate celibacy, whfle the Nightingale is thotype 
of constant and virtuous conjugal love In this poem we meet -with 
a stnlnng example of that exquisite sensibility to the sweetness of 
external nature, and m particular to the song of birds, which wo 
know to have been possessed by Chaucer, like Chaucer assuredly 
(if not Chaucer himself), was the -writer of the followmg mimitable 
passage* 

" There oat I downe among the ihire floure^ 

And eawe the birdes tnppe out of hir hom^ 

There as they rested hem olle the night , 

They -were so joytul of the dayes light, 

They began of May for to done hononrea 

They chude that service al by rote , 

There was many a lovely note 1 
Some Eonge loud os they had phuned. 

And somem other manner voice yfiuned. 

And some ol onte with the fullc tbrote 

They proyned hem, and madm hem right gay, 

And danneeden and lepten on the spray 
And evermore two and two m fere. 

Right so as they had chosen hem to-yeie 
In Feveren upon Samt Yalentine’s day. 

And the rivere that 1 i>at upon, 

It made such a noise ns it ron, 

Aocordannt with the birdes ormony, 

Me thought it was the besto melody 
That migbte ben yhtord of any man 
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morning hy Ae song of Turds, nnd goes forth to join ft party ol 
SS'mL forest. Hero ho finds seata a voung knigW, chd m 
bhok, and absorbed in his sorrow Tke poet hjivltgincinirca Ao canfo 
of his gnef, the young knight (John of Gaunt) relates tho story 
nf his courtship, his brief ecison of wedded happiness, and Uio 
death of his lady " Fairc white ” (Blnnncbo) The pool is unable 
to supply any adeqLnnto consolation, but nt this inonicnl tno hunt 
18 over, Chancer awakes, and finds that it is ti dream. Tho pwm, 
which IS one of great beauty, belongs to tho early period oi 


Chaucer’s authorship a i. n. 

(viii ) For its extraordinary union of hnuiant desenpnon with 

learning and hnmonr, the poem, of the ITouse of Fame is sufilcicnt ol 
itself to stamp Cbancer’s reputation It is wntlen m tho octosyllabic 
measure, and under the Sishinnahlo form of ft dream or vision, giics 
ns a vivid and sinking picture of tho Temple of Fame, crowded with 
Bspirants for immortal renown, and adorned with mynad statnes 
of great poets and histonans, and tho House of Hnmour, thronged 
With pilgrims, pardoners, sailors, and other retailors of wonderful 
reports The Temple, though ongmally borrowed from tho Jhfcla- 
mcrpTiases of Ovid, ea^bits m its aTohitccturo and adornment that 
efeimgp mixtnro of pagan auhq[utty with tho Gothic details of me* 
diawol cathedrals, that strikes us in tho poctiy and in the illuminated 
MSS of the fourteenth centurj' and m the diacnption of the Btolnce 
of tho great poets we meet with a eunoas proof of that mingled in- 
flncnce of alchemical and astrological thconcs perceptible m tbo 
science and literature of Cbanccr’s age. In nohnoss of fancy it far 
BUipasses Pope’s mutation, The Temple t/ Fame 
(ix.) The Legend of Oood Tiomcn is supposed, from many cir- 
cumstances, to have been one of the latest of Chaucer’s oomposiUons, 
and to Lave been wntten as a kind of amende honorable or recanta- 


tion for his unfavonrablc pictnres of female character, and in parti- 
cular for his having, by translating tbo Leman de la BosCf to a 
certam decree identified himself with Jean do Mdnn’s hitter sarcasms 
on the sex Though tho matter is closely translated, for the most 
port, fitan the Heroides of Ond, the colouring given to the stones is 
entirely Cathohe and mcdimval The misfortunes of oelobTatcd he* 
roines of ancient stoiy are related in the manner of the Legends of 
the Saints, and Lido, Cleopatra, and Medea are regarded as tho 
Martyrs of Saint Y cams and Samt Cupid Tho poet’s original mten- 

tion was to compose the legends of ninotccn celebrated victims of the 
tender passion , bnt the work naving been left mcompleto, we possess 
only those of Cleopatra, Thisbc, Lido, Hypsipylc, Medea, Lucretia," 
Ariadne, Philomela, and Phillis Tho poem is m ten-syllable hcroio 
couplets, tho rhymed heroic measure, and exhibits a oonsumxnate 
mastery over the resources of tho Lnglish language and prosody, 
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and many stnkmg passages of dcscnption mteipolated by Obaiioor 
A few di^ BRacbroRisms also may bo noted, os fhe mtr^ucbon ol 
cannon at the Battle of Actium 

(x ) The poem which the generations contemporary with, or 8HO« 
cccding to, the age of Chaucer placed nearest to the level of the 
Canterbury 2htes, was unquestionably the Troilus and Orcseide, and 
this judgment will be confirmed by n oompanson of the two works , 
though the wonderful vanety and humour of the Tales has tended to 
throw into the shade, for modem readers, tho graver beauties of the 
poem we are now about to examme The source from which Chaucer 
drew his materials for this work was mdubitably Boocacio’s poem 
entitled Filoslrato Tho story itself, which was extremely popubr 
m tho Middle Ages (and its popularity continued down to tho tunc 
of Elizabeth, Shakespeare himself having dramatized it), has been 
traced to Guido di Coloimo, and to tho mysterious book entitled 
Traphe of the equally mystenous author LoUius, so often quoted m 
Chaucer’s age, and respeotmg whom all is ohsc^ and enigmatical 
Some of the names and personages of tho story, os Cryseida (Chiy- 
sois), Troilus, Pandorus, Diomede, and Fnam, are obviously borrowed 
from the lltad, but their relativo positions and personabty have 
been most strangely altered , and tho principal action of tho poem, 
being tho passionate love of Troilus for his cousin, her ultimate m- 
fidehty, tho immoral subserviency of Fandams, ah of which became 
proverbial m oonsequcnco of tho popularity of this tale,-- all details, 
m short, bear the stamp of mcdioival society, and have no resem- 
blanco whatever to tho mcidcnts and feeing of tho heroic age, a 
ponod when tho female sox was treated as it is now m Eastern 
countnes, and when consequently that sentunent^ which we coll 
chmlno or romantic love, could have had no existence Chancer has 
frequently adhered to tho text of tho Fdostrato, and has adopted tho 
musical and flowmg Itaban stanza of seven hnes , but in tho conduct 
of the story ho has shown himself fer supenor to his onginal, tho 
oharaoters of Tronus, Fandams, and Creseide m the FiloOrato, con- 
trastmg very unfavourably with the pure, noble, and ideal person- 
ages of the English poet, whose morahty mdeed, is far higher and 
more refined than that of his great Plorentino contemporary I maj 
remark in conclusion, that this beautiful poem is of great length 
nearly equal m this respect to the -ffineid of Virgil, and that it 
abounds m charming desonptions, m exquisite traits of character, 
and in incidents which, though simple and natural, are mvolvcd and 
developed with great mgenmty 

§ 7 Chaucer’s greatest and most ongmal work i^ beyond all com- 
panson, tho GanUrlury Tales It is m this that ho has poured 
fortli m mexhaustible abundance all his stores of wit,1iumdnr, 
pathos, ^lendour, and knowledge of humqnity it is tins which wilJ 
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ylace till the lemotest postenty, m the fiiat rank among poets 
and character-pamtcis 

The exact portrmtuie of the manners, langoagc, and habits of 
Kxaety in a remote ago conld not fail, even if executed by an m- 
fenor hand, to possess deep mterest, as we may judge from the 
avidity with which we contemplate such traits of real life as ate 
Laboriously dug up by the patient curiosity of the antiquary from the 
dust and rubbish of bygone days How great then is our dchght when 
the magic force of t great poet evokes a whole senes of our ancestors 
of the fourteenth century, making them pass before us " m their 
habit as they Jived,” actmg, speaking, and feeling in a manner mva» 
nahly tme to general nature, and stamped with ^ the mdividnahty 
of Shakespeare or Mohhrc The plan of the Canterbury Tales is 
singularly happy, enabling the poet to give us, first, a collection of 
admirable daguerreotypes of the vanous classes of Engli^ society, 
and then to place m the months of these persons a senes of separate 
tales highly heantiM when resided as compositions and jndged on 
thar own mdependent ments, but denvmg an mfimtely higher m- 
terestand appropriateness from the way in which th^ harmonize with 
tiiar respective narrators The work can he divided into two po^- 
bons, which are, however, skilfblly mixed np and moorporated the 
first bemg the general Frdogue, descnbmg the occasion on which 
the plgruns assemble, the portraits of the vanons members of the 
troop, the adventnres rf their journey and their commentanes on the 
tales as they are successively related , and the second the tales them- 
selves, viewed as separate composibons 
The general plan of the work may he bnefly sketched as follows 
The poet informs us, after giving a hnef but picturesque desenpbou 
of spring, that being about to make a pilgrimage from London to 
the-dmne of Bt Thomas a Becket in the Cathedral of Canterhuiy, 
he passes the m^t previous to his departure at the hostelry of the 
Tabard m Southwark 'While at the inn the hostelry is filled by 
a crowd of pilgnms hound to the some destinabon • 

“ In Soathvrcik at the Tabard os I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To (^terbnry witli tm deront conge. 

At mght "was come into that hostdne 
Wei nme and tnenfy m a componye^ 

Of mndry folk, by aventnre i-folle 
In fdavschipe, and pilgryms were thei alle, 

That toward Canterbury wolden ryde *’ 

The goodly company, assembled m a manner so natnral in these 
times of pflgrimages and of diScnlt and dangerous roads, agree to 

* But in his fiuteequent enumeration (fcc next page). Chancer counts 30 
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tniTol in a body , and at snppcr tbo Host of the Tabard, a jolly and 
sociable peieonage, proposes to accompanj the party and servo as a 
guide, having, as ho Kiys, often travelled the road Ixiforc , and at the 
Kimo time suggests that they maj much enliven the tcilinm of their 
jourooy by relating stones ns they ndc Ho Is to bo nocepted by 
tbo whole society os a land of judge or moderator, by whose deci- 
sions every ono is to abide. As the journey to Canterbury and the 
return journey then occupied several days, the plan of the whole 
work, had Chaucer completed it, would hnao comprised tho ndven* 
hires on tho outward journey, tho nmial at Canterbury,- a doscrip* 
tion, in all probability, of tho splendid religious ceremonies and the 
visits to tho numerous shnnes and relics in the Cnthcdml, the return 
to London, tho farewell supper at tho Tabard, and dissolution of the 
pleasant company , which would sepanto ns naturally as they had 
assembled Harry Badcy proposes that each pilgnm should relate 
two talcs on the journey out, and two moro on tho way homo , and 
that on the return of the party to London, he w ho shonid bo ndjndgod 
to have related the best end most amusing story should sup at (he 
common cost Such is tho netting or framowork m w Inch the separate 
tales are mserted , and tho circumstances and geneml »ni«e tn Kent 
are so natural and unforced, that no reader refuses crLdcnco to tho 
ancient tradition of our great poet's bai mg founded his work upon an 
actual pilgrimage to Canterbury, in which he hod himself taken park 
Tho talcs themselves are admirably m accordance with tho chameten 
of tho persons who relate them, and the romafks and criticisms to 
which they givo nse arc no less hnmoroiiB and natural , some of tho 
stones suggesting others, just ns would happen in real life under 
tho same circumstances The pilgrims are persons of all ranks and 
classes of society , and in tho immitablo dcscnption of their manners, 
persons, dress, horses, &o , with which tho poet has introduced them, 
we behold a vast and minute portrait gallery of the social skate ol 
Englandmtho fourteenth century They arc— ) A luiight, (2 ) A 
Squire , (8 ) A Yeoman, or mihtary retainer of the class of the five 
peasants, who m tho quality of an archer was bound to accompany 
his feudal lord to war , (4 ) A Pnorcss, a lady of rank, supenor of a 
nunnery , (6, 6, 7, 8 ) A Nun and three Pnests, in attendance upon 
this lady , (9 ) A Monk, a person represented ns handsomely dressed 
and equipped, and passionately fond of hunting and good cheer, 
(10) A I^iar, or Mendicant Monk, (11) A Merchant, (12) A 
Clerk, or Student of the University of Oxford , (IS) A Scijcant of 
the Law , (14 ) A Prankbn or rich conntry-gcntloman, (15, IG, 17 
18, 19 ) Five wealthy burgesses or tradesmen, desenbod m general 
but vigorous and obaractcnstic terms , thty aio A Haberdasher, or 
dealer m silk and cloth, A Carpenter, A Wcni or, A Dyer, and A 
Tapisser, or maker of carpets and hangmgs , (20 ) A Cook, or rathej 
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what in -jld French is called n rCiimtir, i o. tho heeper of a cook’s 
Bhopj (2L) A Shipman, tho m-wter of a trading vcs'-ol, (22) A 
Doctor of rhj^sic ; (23 ) A Wife of Ihtli, atich cloth-iii'iniirictiircr 
(24 ) A raison, or secular parish pnest , (25 ) A Floiighmati, the 
brother of the preceding personage, (20) A Miller, (27.) A Man- 
ciple, or steward of a hivj’ct’s hostel or inn of court ; (28 ) A Hco\ c, 
bailiff or intendant of tho estates of soino wealth} landowner , (20 ) 
A Sorapnoiir, or Sumner, an officer in the then formidahlc ccclosi* 
a*;tical courts, whoso duly waste summon or cite iHiforo the spinlnal 
lunsdicliou tlioso who had offended against the canon laws , (30) A 
Pardoner, or vendor of Indulgences from Iiomc To these thirty 
persons must be added Chaucer himself, and the Host of tho Tabard, 
making in all thirly-lwo 

§ 8 Fow, if each of those pilgrims had related four talc*., viz, 
two on tho journey to Canterbury, and two on their return, the work 
would have contained 128 stones, independently of the suhordmatc 
incidents and convcrsnliona In rcalitj, howcior, (ho pilgnms do 
not amvc at their destination, and tbero arc manj ciidciiccs of 
confusion in tho talcs which Chaucer has gix cn ns, leading to Uic 
conclusion that tho matcnnls were left by tho poet not only incom- 
plete, hut in an unnrrangcd slate Tho stones tlrnt we jmsscss arc 
^_2'kin number, and arc distnbutcd ns follows, in nino groups, each 
wntten ongmally independent of the other groups, though the talcs 
of each group arc carernliy linked to one another ‘ A Tho Kuight, 
Tho MiScr, Tlic Reeve, TJic Cook (incomplclo. The Tate o) 
Gamdi/n is 8panou«),* B Ihe Man of L.a\v, Tlio Sliipraan, The 
Pnoress, Chaucer himself (to whom two tales arc assigned m a 
manner to which I shall refer presently), Tho Monk, the Nun’s 
Pnest , C The Doctor, 'Pho Pardoner , D Tho Wife of Bath, Tho 
Fnar, Tho Sompnour, E The Clerk of Ovford, Tho Merchant, 
P The Sq^nirc, whoso talc is left unfinished, 'flio Franklin , G Tho 
Second Nun, Tho Canon’s Yeoman — ^a iwrsonngo who docs not form 
a part of tho onginal companj, hut joins the cavalcade on Iho 
jonrnoy, H The Manciple, and I tho Parson Tims it will he 
seen that many of the oharacters are left silent, while some of them 

*' Group A ends nt Dartford, 15 miles on tlio road , B at Rochester, 
30 miles ,0 and D probably at SitUngbonmc, 40 miles , E, probably ai 
Oapringc, 4C miles , and F to I at Canterbury, 60 miles Tho Tnlos range 
in date from that which is probably the earliest, Tho Second Nun’s, 1373-4, 
to the Parson’s, 1899-1400 The tests of dale of tho ractncnl Tales are 
the differences of metro and chnractcnzation Certainly some, and probablj 
all, of the Talcs in stanzas, arc before those in 5-mcasuro couplets, which 
* Chancer seems to hare begun writing in 1385 Tliosc Talcs, in n bich you 
know the characters as well as yon do those m the Prologue, are near its 
date, say 1381 The lecturing m tho Doctor’s and hlancimo’a Talcs shows 
them to be late. 
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relate more than cne story, and two poiEons altogether extiuneoua 
are mtroduced These are the Canon and his Yeoman, who nnei- 
peotedly 30in the cavalcade during the journey, at Boughton-undor- 
Blean forest, about five nules from Ospnnge, where the pilgrims 
had probahlj slept the night before. The Canon, who is represented 
as an Alchemist, half swindler and half dupe, is dnven an ay from 
the company by diame at his attendant’s indiscreet disclosures , and 
the latter, remaining with the pilgnms, relates a most amusing 
stoiy of the villainous artifices of the charlatans who pretended to 
possess the Great Arcanum The stones narrated by the pilgnms 
are admirably introduced by what the author calls "prologues,” 
consisting either of remarhs and cnticisms on the precedmg tale, 
and which naturally suggest vs hat is to follow , of the moidents of 
tbo journey itself, an ovcellcnt example of which is the drunken 
nproanousness of the Miller and the Cook, or of tho infimtcly 
vaned manner m which tho Host proposes and the Pilgrims receive 
tho command to perform them part in contnbuting to tho common 
entertainment. Tho Talcs are all m verso, with the exception of 
two, that of the Parson, and Chaucer’s second narrative, tho 
allegorical story of Melibmus and his wife Prudence. Those m 
verso exhibit an immense vanety of metrical forms, rangmg from 
the regular heroic rhymed couplet, — which tho largest portion of 
tbo work 18 comiioscd, as well ns the geneml prologue and introduc- 
tions to each story, — ^through a great variety of stanzas of different 
lengths and arrangement, down to tho short irregular octosyllable 
verse of the Trouvbre Gestours, in which most of the chief Early - 
English poems had been written, such as the translation of the 
Cursor Mundi, Bichard Bollo of Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience 
All these forms Chaucer handles with consummate case and dex- 
tonty and tho nature of the versification will often assist us in 
tracmg the sources from whence Chancer denved or adapted bis 
matcnnls, whether from the fabhaux of the Provenpal poets, the 
legends of tho medinval chroniclers, tho Gosta llomanorum, or tho 
early Italian writers, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio 
§ 9 Tho Talcs themselves may bo ron^lv divided mto tho two 
great classes of serious, tn^c, or pathetic, and comic or humorous id 
both styles Chaucer has seldom beon equalled, and assuredly nevei 
surpassed. His wonderful pon er of object and chnracter-pamting, the'' 
incomparable conciseness and vividness of his desenpbons, the lofti- 
ness of his sentiment, and the intensity of his pathos, only bo 
paralleled by the richness of his humour and tho outrageously droll, 
yet perfectly natural extravagance of his lai^hable scenes. Both in 
the one style and in the other, the peculiar naiiistifand sly infantine 
simphcity of his language add a charm of tho subtlest'kmd, tlio 
reality of which is best proved by the evaporation of this dehcato 
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perfiime in the process, so often and so nnsnccessfnlly attempted, o! 
modernizing his langooge The finest of the elevated and pathetic 
stones are the KntgMs Tale — ^the longest of them all, m "which is 
related the adventure of Palamon and Arcito; — the Sgmr^s Tale^ a 
wild half-onental story of love, chi'valty, and enchantment, Ac 
action of "which goes on “at Sarray (Bakhtchi-Sarai) m the load of 
Tartary ,” the Afan of haw's Tale^ the beautiful and pathetic story 
01 Custance , the Prioress’s Tale, mmilar to the legend of “ litel Hew 
of Lmcoln,” the Christian child murdered by the Je"ws for so perse* 
veimgly sin g ing his hynm to the Virgin; and above all the Clerl of 
Orfor^s SWe, perhaps the most beautiful pathetic narration in the 
whole range of hteratnre This, the story of Gnselda, the model and 
herome of "wifeily patience and obedience, is tiie crown and jiearl of 
all the serious and pathetic narratives, as the Ehighf s Tale is the 
masterpiece among the descriptions of love and chivalnc magnificence 
I "will rapidly note the sources from which, as far as rati be ascer- 
tained at present, Chaucer derived the subjects of the narratives 
above particulaiized. The Kmghfs Tale is freely borrowed from 
Ae Thesetda of Boccacio, many of the incidents of the latter' bemg 
themsdves taken from the Thebaw of Statins Tbou^ the action 
and personages of "this noble story are assigned to classical anbgmty, 
it IS needless to say that the sentiments, manners, and feelings of 
the persons mtroduced are those of chivalnc Europe , the “ 5 h\o 
NoUe Kinsm en,” Palamon and Axcite, bemg the purest ideal types 
of me knightly character, and the decision,, of their claims to the 
Imd Emihe by a cornlnt m champ dos; an madent completely 
ahm from the habits of the heroic age. The Sguir^s Tale bears 
endent marks of Onental ongm , but whether it be a legend directly 
draved from East^ hterature, or reedved by Chaucer after having 
mtered ttaough a Bomance version, is now nncertain. It is equal to 
the preceding story m splendour and vanety of mcideut and word- 
pau^g, but &r inferior in depth of pathos and ideal elevation of 
^tunent , yet it w^ by fheSguire's Tale that Milton characterized 
^ncer m l^t ^table passage of the Fenseroso where he evokes 
the leoollections^of the great poet 

. /“ And call op hnn that left Lalf-told 
Tha stoiy of Camboscan bold, 

Of<3ambQl, and of Alganafe, 
who bad Canaoe to wife 
That owned the Tutnons nng and cl&ss , 

And of the wondrous horse of brass 
' On which the Tartar did nde.” 

Ihe^an cf laws TaU is taken "with little variation from Gower’s 

^niis," the incidents of Gower’s 
narrative being in fkeir turn traceaWe to a multitude of romanoob. 
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as for instance those of Emare, the Cfhevalter au Cygne, the Homan 
do la Vtolette, Lo Bone Florence do Borne, and the ineshanshhle 
Gesta Bomanorum The character of the noble hut nnhappy Con- 
stance, beautiful as it is, is idealised almost' beyond nature, and the 
employment of the Itahan stanza harmonizes well with the tender 
but somewhat enervated graces of the narrative The legend of the 
“ htel oleigion,” foully murdered by the Jews of Asia, aud whoso 
martyrdom is so miraculously attested, iv os m all probability founded 
on tact, at least so far as regards omel punishment having been m- 
flloted on the Jews accused of such a enmo. An infimty of ballads 
were current m England and Scotland on this subject, and one 
Indeed has been preserved m Percy’s Bdtgues of Ancient English 
Poetry, entitled “ The Jowes Daughter ” Moreover there still exists 
a record of the trial of some Jews for the assassmation of a Ghnstian 
child at Lincoln m 1256, in the reign of Henry HI Thou^ 
Chaucer has rctamed the principal mcidents of the English legend, 
he has laid the scene m Asia , but many allusions to the story ol 
Hugh of Lmcoln prove that the fundamental action is identically 
the same The tale is exquisitely tender and graceful in sentunent, 
and exhibits precisely that umon of rehgious sentimontahty and 
refinement which makes it so ajipropnato m the month of Madame 
Eglantine the Prioress 

The pedigree of the most pathetic of Chaucer’s stones, that of 
Patient Gkisclda, narrated by the clerk of Oxford, is traceable to 
Petrarbh’s Latm translation of the last tale m Boccacio's Decameron, 
and which Petrarch sent to Boccaoio in 1S7S, the year before his 
own death There is evidence that the pathos of this beautiful 
story was found to transgress the limits of ordinary rndurance. 
The submission of Gnselda to the ordeals imposed upon her con- 
jugal and maternal feelings by the diabohcal tyranny of the Marquis 
of Saluzzo, her husband, seems exa^erated beyond all the bounds 
of reahty Yet we should remember that the veiy mtensity of 
Gnselda’s snffenngs is intended to convey the highest expression 
of the inexhaustible goodness of the female heart. 

The finest of Chaucer’s comic and humorous stones are those of 
the Miller, the Peeve, the Sompnour, the Canon’s Yeoman, and the 
Hun’s Pnest. Though all of these are excellent, the three best are 
the Miller’s, the Peeve’s, and the Sompnoui’s , and among these lost 
it IS difficult to give the palm of droUery, acute pamting of human 
nature, and exquisite mgenuity of incident It is mu^ to be re- 
gretted that the comio stones turn upon events of a kmd which the 
refinement of modem manners renders it impossible to analyze , but 
It should be remembered that society m Chaucer’s day, though per- 
haps not less moral m reahty, was ^ more outspoken and simpla 
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and permitted and enjoyed allusions wlucli bavo been proscribed by 
the more precise debcacy of later ages. The first of tbese irresistible 
drolleries is probably tbe adaptation to English life — ^for the scono is 
laid at Oxford — of somo old fabliau, the J7eeve’s TcHc may bo found 
m substance m the 6th novel of the Hmtb Day of the Decameron • 
the Sompnour^s Tale, though probably from a mediaival source, has 
not hitherto been traced The admirable wit, humour, and learning, 
with which m the Canon's Yeoman's Tah Chaucer exposes the 
rascabties of the pretenders to alchemical knowledge, may have been 
derived from bis own expencnce of the arts of these swindlers The 
tale may be compared with Ben Jonaon’s comedy of the JIcTicmtd 
The tale assigned to the Nun’s Pnest is on exccedmgly liumorons 
apologue of the Cock and the Fox, m which, though tlie dramatis 
personce are ammals, they are endowed with such a droll simibtude 
to the hu ma n character, that the reader enjoys at the same time the 
apparently moompatible pleasures of sympathizing with tbpin as 
human beings, and laugbng at their fimtastio assumption of reason 
as lower creatures. 

I have remarked, some pages back, on the circumstance of two of 
tlm _6tpnes Jiemg— wntten_ixu.prose«j It may be not uruntcrestmg to 
mvestigate this exception. "Whsm Chaucer is appbed to by the Host, 
he commences a ramblmg puerile romance of chivaby, entitled the 
Shyme of Sir Thopas, which promises to bo an mterminable stoiy 
of km^t-errant adventures, combats with giants, dragons, and en- 
chanters, and 18 wntten m the exact stylo and metre of the Trouvhro 
native poems— the only instance of this versification bemg em- 
ployed m the Oanterlmry Tales, Ho goes on gallantly “m tbe 
style bis books of chivalry bad taught 1^” and, like Don Qiuxote, 
“^tatmg, as near as bo could, their very phrase,” cut he is 
suddenly mterrupted, with many expressions of coimc dis<nist, by 
the merry host 


” * No mor of this, for Goddes digmte I ’ 
Quod our Hoste, * for thou mokest me 
So wery of thy verray lewednesse, 

That, al so -wisly God my mule 
3Iyn ecrcs oken for thy drafty sp^e. 
Now such a rym the derel I byteebe 1 
This may wd be rym dogexd,’ quod he.” 


There can bo no doubt that the poet tooK this ingemous ©1 

ndiculing and cancatunng the Eomance poetry, which had at this 
e reaped the lowest pomt of effeteness and commonplace 
Uhaucer ^en^ yrho wanted to work m an essay on prudence that ho 
had translated from the French, offers to tell “ a btel thinge m prose 
^commences the long allegoncal tale of Meliboeus and hts wife 
ervdenee^ m which, though the matter is often tiresome enough, he 
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sliowa himself as gteat a master of prose as of poetiy Indeed it 
\ 7 onld be difficult to find, anterior to Hooker, any English prose so 
vigorous, so harmonious, and so free from pedantry and affectation, 
as that of the great Father of our Literature 

" The nonung-star of song, who made 
His music heard below , 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet hroaUi 
Preluded those melodious bursts, that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo sblL” 

The other prose tale is narrated by the Parson, who, heihg repre- 
sented as a somewhat simplo and narrow-mmded thou^ pious and 
lai^e-hearted pastor, characteristically refuses to mdnlge the com- 
pany with what can only minister to vam pleasure, and proposes 
something that may tend to edification, “morahtd and vertuous 
matieTe , ” and commences a long and very onnous sermon on the 
Seven Deadly Sms, their causes and remedies — a most mterestmg 
specimen of the theological hterature of the day It is divided and 
subdivided with all the paiufhl mmuteness of scholastic divmity , 
but it breathes throu^out a noble spirit of evangehcal piety, and 
in many passages attains great digmty of expression 
, Besides these two Canterbury Tales, Chaucer wrote m prose a 
i translation of Boethius’ De ConsoJattone, and an incomplete astro- 
I nomical work On the Astrolabe, addressed to his son Lewis, in 1391 
Another prose work. The Testament of Love, has been erroneously 
ascribed to him 

The general plan of the Canterbury Tales, a number of detached 
stones connected together by their bomg narrated by a troop or 
imaginary pdgnms, is similar to the method so frequently employed m 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes, and of which we find examples 
In the Decameron of Boccaoio, the Cent Nouvelles NouveHes and a 
multitude of similar collections of stones The idea may hare 
some onginallyftom the East, the very martificial plan of the Tho-tr 
sand and One Nights bcmg not altogether dissiimhir, in which the 
stones of the mexhaustible princess ifiiahrazed are inserted one 
within the other, like a set of Chmese boxes Chaucer’s plan how- 
ever, must bo allowed to be infinitely supenor to that of Boccacio, 
whose ton accomplished young gentlemen and ladies assemble in 
their luxunons villa to escape from the temble plague, the magnifi- 
cent dcscnption of which forms the Introduction, and which was 
then, in sad reality, derastatmg Florence. Boccacio’s mterlocntors 
bcmg all nearly of the same age and social condition, for they are 
httlo else but repetitions of the graceful types of Dioneo and Fiam- 
metta, it was impossible to make tbeir talcs correspond to their 
eliaracters ns Chaucer’s do , independently of the shock to the reader’s 
>cn8o of propnety m finding these elegant voluptuanes wihnf 
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KKOjt Blones generally of very doubtful morality, the hours ol 
sedusion in which they find a cowardly and sclfi:^ asylum dunng 
a most fin^tful national calaimty. 

§ 10 Chaucer rendered to the language of his country a service 
m scfme respects analogous to that which Dante rendered to that of 
Italy He-harmomsed^'Tegulafed, and made popular the still dis> 
cor dant d ements^of the-national speech. The difficulty of rendmg 
and understanding him has been much exaggerated the pnncipal 
rule that the student should keep m mind is that the French words, 
so abundant m his wntings, had not yet been so modified, by changes 
m then orthography and pronunciation, as to become anglicized, 
and are therefore to be read with their French accent , and secondly, 
that the final e which terminates so many Engli^ words was not 
yet become an e mvte, and is to be pronounced as a separate syllable, 
as foie, hope, lcv€, hope, and finally, the past termination of the 
verb ed is almost invariably to bo made a separate syllable The 
grammar belongs to a transition stage between the highly-inflccted 
Anglo-Saxon grammar and that of modem Engbsh, which is almost 
devoid of mfiections , it retains the two forms of adjective, definite 
and indefinite, the en termmation of the infimtive of the verb 
and the prefix t or y of the past participle (yfalle, trrone, German 
grfdaen, geronnen), together vuth other details of the earhor gram- 
matical system 
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A.— THE EREDECESSOBS OF GOWrER, 
AND CHAUCER. 

By tbendddle of tbe fourteenth century 
the spirit of patriotism erohed hy Edmird 
nt, and the influence of tho continental 
Beiialssanoe, vero united to call forth a 
vicoTonsnaUonalUlcratnre. Itsdiicfpro- 
dnet, as in most slmUar coses, -was poetry, 
hut the eorllest worla in prose that can be 
properly called Englldi belong to the ^tme 
age. hi AJ> 13S6, Sbrnderille dedicated 
' Ms Tmvels to Edward in In 1382 Par- 
liament was Crst opened by a speerii in 
English , Quucer had begun to write, 
and Gower bad exchanged the French and 
latin of hla earlier works for his mother 
tongue, Thatmeetingofdlireruntltifluenoes, 
referred to In the text,may bo Ulcstrutedhy 
the tact that the last great hero of chiralry, 
tho Blade Prince, and Occam (see p 22,6), 
thalast and greatest of tbeEngUSh school- 
men, lived In tho same century with 
Chancer, the fefher of Enghsb poetry, and 
VUdlSe, the herald of the Reformation 
fhe new Uteratnre may be distinguished 
from that of the two xireceding eentnries 
^ -d tranalUon (thon^ it is dUflcult to draw 

■SBB ms. 


the predso line of demarcaUon) by its snh- 
stance os well as its form. While tho Ion- 
giuge has become so like modem English 
that it can he read with tolerable ease, by 
prononneing ^Babies which arc now mute 
allowing for the retention of some In- 
flexional forms, especially In the prononru 
and verbs, and taking the tronhlo to learn 
the meaning of a few words now obsolete , 
the snbJects are no longer borrowed cn- 
Urely from the monkish dironlclers or tho 
Kormait minstrels, and those so borrowed 
are treated with the independence of native 
genius These choracterisUcs are first 
Billy seen In Chaucer, and in a less degree 
in Gower la proportion to his far less com 
manding genins, bnt these two had seve 
rol precursoTB In England, whOe a vigor- 
ous nnUvc Uteratnre grew up In the Anglo- 
Saxon parts of Scotland Asau Davie and 
Biceabd Boixe (d. 1319), or Richard of 
Eompolc, near Doncaster, writers of me- 
trical paraphrases of Scriptnre, and other 
religions pieces, belong properly to the 
Old IhigUsh period, the former being the 
only English poet named In the reign d 
Edward H. Rldiaid BoHe also wrote, in 
the NorthumhrUn dialect, a poem called 

E 
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the Pricks of Consaence, In tcven boots, 
knd nearly loooo lines, H was pnb- 
il bed by Dr Morris 1863 The first poet 
of any merit known to us lor name Is 
T Acrm cr Mivor (about a i> 1352} Ills 
poems were dl^cotcrcd by Tyrwbltt, In 
I*TS and printed by lUtson In 1T9C (re- 
printed In IS25) trilh an introdnetlon on 
tlie relfpi and wars of Kdward HI They 
celcbnte ten vlctortcs of that ting In Ids 
wars with France and Seatland. CTcept 
that the first gl\cs an account of Iho battle 
of IlannocLham (a i> I3U), as on intro- 
duction to tliat of Ilalidon Hill (v t> 1333) 
and others by which It was arenged The 
la.t thotaUngofGulsnc3(A n 1362) gives 
an apptuximate date for the author, who 
may liowcvcr of course have written the 
other fiocms nearer the events, nqnnl In 
spirit to the beat of our heroic tollads 
they have more anshilncd pan er and more 
finished competition rbclr language is a 
border dial-^ near atln to the Scutch 
It Is quite intelligible, when a fcwolbolcto 
words and oonetructlons ara mastered 
Among their varied measures we meet 
with the animated double triplet, familiar 
In tlie poems of Scott In Minot a poems 
rhyme Is regularly employed, while the 
frequent alliterations net only remind us of 
the principle of Anglo-Sason composition, 
but prove bow much the popular car etlll 
required that artifice 
21i»ro Is another famous poem of the 
aamr ago. canslrueScd Vy n~ mixture of 
alliteration and jbythwlcvl accent with 
vattbynie, tho'alUhxatbm being stricter 
tli^ii ''that of the Ang1o-.Saxons them 
helves. This Is the nrien of p\ert 
Ptotty\rxai>, or rattier the 1 i»fon qf II tl 
licin concerninj Pins (or PtSn) plough 
man, au allrgory of the dlOlcullIes in 
the coune cf human life kindred In con 
r ptPn tc Danyim a great work and In its 
day scarrely less popular Its prevalent 
•plrft Is that if satire aimed otalnst 
ahjs-w ant ilecs In p mml but In par 
titular against tho corrurtl na of Iho 
clinreb, fro a a moral (ihnugb not doc. 
triiU) ol il v( el-ely nsenihling 
Uisl of Ibi tU r I’arlLins with whom It 
waiapreitfavunrile Its second cast enn 
ftj'xoi o*a lyseoolrrg tines (iTcniirlela) 
In s-wert/vu 'pa rsii tr rectlons wvin 
I r tie rufen of Piert PJeuihnan ten of 
tint rf ftvi ul tio-Si/I and Po-Ustt 
fATh crap lt_s two prim i iil accents 
wUh s Cf n'id'Oih** llecaw as to the num 
Nt tf eyUsbIftt. Theanlle-al'en fat t ci 
tkceo afvnint ryllshu'i Id rocplet i 
uMVj j.- 1, thihiAo of the fitt line end | 


on the first In -the second line (and somo> 
times on the second) As these pecnllar- 
itics can only be understood by an example^ 
wc give the opening of the poem, which 
also shows when the scene of the vision 
Is laid, among the Malvern Hills (the 
passage Is qnoted with tho modernized 
epclltng and explanations of Frofeseor 
Cralk) - 

** fa a nmxner 

Wbeo mfliiM im 
I fboqp me lato «bronds * 
Atliie&eint^>vrd; 

of imrkcs.1 

tTeni It Ida la thiilroild 
IVottden to bear 
Ao S oa A Jfef mo m r en log 
Oa IfelTem hCII^ 

Sle bq/td a/erlrsfl 
Of/ury me tbmgtit** 

This opening marks probably the early 
residence of the pocL Tho third conplct, 
with other intemid evidence, points to bis 
baring b«en a priest. The ^te of the first 
cast of this poem Is fixed by bis allnslons 
to tbs treaty of Br£tlgny, In 136(1, and to 
I the great tempest of January ISth, 1363, 

I of which he speaks as of a recent event. 
Tradition ascribes the werk to -a certain 
Robcct Laholaxde , but the wrltersays 
hi was called * Longe WllUe." He often 
alludes to bis great poverty, and be lived 
In london and in Bristol. Ills acquaint 
once with ecclesiastical lltemtnro agieci 
with the supposition thstbe was a church 
m-m, and he was evidently fomlUar with 
tbo Latin poems sscribed to Walter de 
Mapes. Tbo great interest of his work Is 
Its ungnistlonablB reflection of tho popular 
eenUment of the ago. lAnglandc Is as 
Intensely national as Chancer, but, while 
the latter frcciy avails himself of the forma 
Introdnced by tbo Anglo Vorman Utcra j 
tare, tho former nukes a last attempt to' 
revive those of (he Anglo-Saxon. Thli‘ 
cITott comblnal with his rich humonr and 
unsparing eallrc. gained him unbounded 
popularity with the common people Tho 
author recast Ills poem twice so that we 
base three versions of lu The first and 
shortest, or A text. Is of the date of 1362 , 
(lie second or/7 text, the best of the three 
and more than double the length of A may 
be daird ia» tho third or <7 text, abont 
13’0 TliJ! autliora other work; JtuJiard 
the rOtUi, against lUeb. It to unfinished, 
fkof Plcrat has edited all A for the Early 
1 iJtlth TeztSoctety, and part of A for the 
Oarendon Press.— Liinglando bad nnmer 
ons Imitators The Creed qf Piers PlouffS 
won a work of the same school, and oTteo 

S ShnlMnl. 
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isctibcd to the same anther. Is Enpposed to 
have been written about twenty or thlrtv 
years later than the Tuion It Is >aore 
serious In its tone, and more In hannony 
with the religious views of Wlcllffe The 
fSimpIatnt of Pten Ploushman Is found 
in a volume of political and setirical songs 
In the Rolls Series These political poems 
concur with Gower's Tbx Glatnatts to give 


ns a vivid impression of the evils which 
provolccd the Laneastrian revolntloiL 
Etiglith Prote iiferofttnewas formeriy 
said to begin with Sis Jons ss 2 (axde> 
yiwTT’wbo'lsjeald to have been bom at 
St Alban^sfabont a n JSOlhand to have 
IcItRu^and for the East in 1322 Rut 
'the latest authority on the Enl\Ject, Mr 
E. B Kicholscu, states that a comparison 
of all the best MSS decides that the 
English version of Itandcoide't Travelt, 
was unquestionably the work of a traits* 
lator He gives reasons for doubting 
whether MandevUle was a real person at 
all, and for believing that the book was 
originally written in French under a 
feigned name by the physician called 
Jehon do Bomgolgno, who Is said, in an 
early edition of it, to have met Monde- 
ville first at Cairo and again at Liege. 
The hook professes to be a record of 
Mondevlllo's travels in Faleetlne, Egypt, 
Persia, India, Tartary, and China. But 
Colonel 1 nie has shown that, excepting 
perhaps as regards Egypt and the Levant 
generally, the travels were a mere adap- 
tation of previous works, and that the 
author had never visited the distant 
countries which he describea. The work. 
In its English dress, is now chiefly inter.* 
esUng os probably tho earliest example,! 
on a largo scale, of English prose. The 
English of HondovUle's truislator Is 
straightforward and unadorned, and pro- 
bably a fair example of tho spoken 
langnago of the day As compared wKh 
Robert of Glonccstcr, It shows a great in- 
crease of French words. Ko work of the 
ago was more popnlar It cxistajn a largo 
nmnhcr of M^ The eatUc^ printed 
*dlUon, in English, Is that of 'IVynkyn do 
Aforde, Westminster, 1499, 9vo , Imt on 
(tailim translation, Pietro de Coraero, 
bad been prcvionsly printed at Milan, 1480, 
4tQ. Tho atandard Ebgiish edition Is that 
printed at London, 1724, 8vo, and re- 
printed, with an IntrodncUon, Rotes, and 
QloesBr>,byMr EtdUweU,Lond.l839 8vo 
, The translation of the Latin Poty- 
^iCltronfcon of Ralph Higden (see p 23)^ 
by Jonn pe Tbevi sa. vicar of Berkeley, 
eom niet^ in' the ywtr issb. is chiefly 


M 

IntcrcsUng as having been printed by 
Caxton, U82, with an additional book 
bringing down the narratlvo from 1357 to 
1490 It has also been lately printed in 
the Rolls Series It Is a cmions proof ol 
the change which a single centnry made in 
tho language, that Caxton thought it neces- 
sary '’somewhat to change ihe rt.de and 
old FngUih, that is to wit, certain words 
wbitb In these d.nys be ncitber nsed no tn- 
derstood 'L Several other translations, made 
by Trovlsa bom the Latin cxistonlytnMS 
The great Scottult Poet of this age, 
•lonN B vRnotnt, arehdcaoon of Aberdeen 
(b abont a.d 1316, d An 1396), was 
rather a contemporary than a precursor of 
Chancer, like whom ho deserves to rank 
as tho father of a national llteratore His 
Bruce, in 13,009 rhymed octosyllabic lines, 
is a dironiclc of the adventures of King 
Robert 1., of very high mciit. Tho low- 
land Scottish dialect was formed under 
exactly the same influences ns tho English, 
from which it differed rather less than 
in tho present day Barbour also paid 
, several visits to ^gland, and studied at 
Oxford In hts matnra ago Ho wrote a 
Troy Book, of whldi wc have parts in MS, 
and a long tollcciton of Litet of Savntt, In 
a Cambridge MS now printing In Germany 
Before this time there are hardly any 
names in Scottish llteratnre, except the 
schoolman, Michael Scot, who resided 
ohroad, and was scarcely known ot home, 
except by hts fohnions reputation os a 
wizard, TnoiiAS Luntiovr, tho Rhymer, 
of Ercildonnc, crroneonsly called tho an- 
ther of tho romance of Sir Tnstram , and 
the Latin chronicler, Jonv or Fobduh, a 
canon of Ahenlccn, whoso SooU-ehrontcon 
contains the legendary and historical annals 
of his country to the death ot David I 
Tho later and less celchrated contemporary 
of Barbour, Axdiiew Wnrroni. (b about 
A.D 1350, d. after 1420), prior of I^ich 
Icvon, wrote a metrical chronicle, in nine 
books, of Scottish and general history 
Blihu Harky, the Minstrel, belongs to toe 
following century 

B-JOHH GOAVEU 
The transition made In our language am 
lltoratnie about tho middle of tho four- 
teenth ccntniy cannot ho better lllnstrated 
than by tho writings of John Gower, tho 
contemporary and blend of Chancer, ant 
tho author of three great poetical works 
the first ill French, tho second In Latin, 
and tho third in English Gower is as 
sumed to havo been somewhat older t^u 
Chaucer, as the old writers gencrallvrmuu 
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Uallnt, heiarrtvedhJinliJ'elght ycara, 
Cha^ocGf bsTizii; In 1400, and 
OoTor ta A.n 1403- Hot the preoedcnce 
xnnst tw antded to Chancer not col}' for 
the Ta*t mpcrlorUy of hb e™*®*! •’"t as 
the tailltr ■wilier fa FnflisK It may be 
qneattoned whether Gower would have 
^tten In E^isUsh at all. except In con 
fomi y to the taatc mated by Chanter 
Their early filendthip b crlnccd by 
Chanter’s dedication of JMia and Cn 
If xtf to Gower >y a title whldi became 
a llxtd epithet of the latter poet-— 

‘'■OwoaiLOownl thli booln I dlnrt 
To Um. and In the phtloeopUInll Strodo, 

To voQchwo then naed b lo to r n ti 
01 jooT hcnlssltleo and aeaSei cood.” 

And the continuance of their friendship 
(In yplte of coqlfctaics founded on InsnOl 
dent evidence) b attested by the oompl! 
mrnt paid to Chancer In.Gowct’s Carifetsio 
Jlnantu (finished In 1333), where Venna 
(ycots Chancer 

“ Aj my dlaelpla and lay porta," 
and after speaklog of "the dittees and 
songes (tlad," composed ■ lo the floures of 
btsyonth forheriaiLe,andofwhleb 
" The Uad hodllad b mer an," 

exhorts him to empxiy bb old age In writ* ! 
Ing hts " reifaBient iote," 

Two of tho CanUrbury Ihler those of 
the Man of Law and thclVlfc of Bath, ■were 
CO donht dcTlrcd br boUi (lOwer and bfs 
yreat contemponiy from aconmon sonroe. 

Csxton made Gower a nstlre of Gower 
land le SuoUi Wales and Leland claimed 
blm as a member of the family of Gower 
of Sdttenbam In Torkshlre from which 
are r;>*tmg the noble houses of Snthccland 
and Fllnsaicre But Sir Harris Mcolaa 
and others hare prosed from existing 
deeds and from the comparison of seals 
with th" arms on Gowei'a tomb, that the 
port "was nn Mji trr of SmI and probably 
I f the same family as Sir Bobert bower of 
''1n1tnn()Ion]Ion)nndhentwcIl InSoffolL, 
■who died In or before a n ISfo and whose 
dangbtrr and cohelre'S Joan conreyed the 
mane- of Rentwell to Tohn Gower (the 
pvt) on Jane sath, 1333. From this and 
tlnlla' ertlr"ec it eppenta thalOowcr was 
■(ptuog from a famllv of knightly tank 
,j>d thst he pesv-wd cstatra In Kent, 
to 'ilk •jaPdk and pmbahlyln E-sex, 
ttiriorb he Urril mnch in London, and ap 
pi«aUy In clruo connection with the 
court. Time Is no icronnd for tho eem 
men tm j-ment that he followed the legal 
P* Alvot tie year 14W fc- 


speaka of himself as both old and blind 
Ills will still exists, made an the ISth ol 
Angnst, 1403 and proved by hla widow, 
Agnes, on the 34tb of October following, 
to that be most ba'ro died bet'WEcn those 
two dates. Thera can bo Uttlo doubt that 
bit wife was the tame as the Agnes 
Qronndalf whose marriage to John Gower 
at St. htaiy Magdalen’s, Southwark, on 
the SSth of Jannaiy, 139T, Is recorded in 
the register ofinillam of Wykeham, pro> 
eerved at Winchester If bo, the poet 
married In bis old age. His will leaves It 
tloobtftil whether he bad Issue. He Uct 
buried, according to bis own directions. In 
SL Mary Ovary's (now SL Stvlour’s), South 
walk, of which ehnrcb be It said to haw 
been a benefactor beneath a tplendld ca 
Dopled tomb, bearing his arms and cfllgy 
the bead testing on bit threo volnmet, 
the wall wibln the three arches being 
painted with Ognrta of Charity Merry 
and Fity The ttoiy ofhls having been 
a fellow stndent with Chancer, cither at 
Oxford or Cunbridge, it at enformded as 
most of Leland s other statemenla abont 
him, bat his works famish proof of hit 
having received (he best edneatlon his ag* 
conid bestow and of bis command of the 
languages then In nse. 

Gower’s three great ■works were the 
Speculum Jftdilaitfis In French , the rce 
domantu, In Latin, and the Omtfcjto 
Amonfu In English. 

(I) The Speculum Jfcdifanlis Is now 
entirely lost, the short French poem 
which tVarton describes under the title 
being an entirely dlETerent ■work. It was 
a collection of precepts on chastity, en 
forced by examples. Bat there are still 
extant fi/(> Flench Ballads ly Gower 
In a US belonging to the Dnko of Snther 
land and edited by Ibe late dnke for the 
Boxborgbo Clnb, In 1818. " They arc,” 
says Panll (Fnfrod. Uriay p xxvl), "ten 
dcr in sentiment, and not nntc8ncd with 
regard tolangnage and form, espectoBy If 
we consider that they an the work of a 
foreigner They treat of Lovo In the 
manner Intndnccd by the Frovenfal poeta, 
which was afterwards generally adopted 
ly those In the north orbYance A few 
specimens cannot loll to give a lavonrable 
Idea of Gower's drill and expresdoo.*' 
These were nhont Ihe last works of any 
Importance written In the Anglo-Norman 
French, which was now to fnlly regarded 
as a foreign language that Gower apolo- 
gizes for his FYwch. saying, "1 am Eng 
Ikh,” while he gives as a reason for using 
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the htncnage, that he ttas addressing his 
haUsds^ 

** AI CshtnItS de tost Is monila.*’ 

Some verses addressed to Henry IV after 
hb seeesrion, prove that Gower contlnned 
to wfita in iVcnch to the end of his life. 

(a,) Of Gower’s ETcat Latin poem, the 
ro? ClcmcaiHs, Dr ranll pres the foilow- 
Ingaoconnt — 

Goon after tho rebdUon of the com- 
mens in T3S1 [nndcr Blcbard 11 3> ^ 
event which made a great Impression on 
bis mind, he wrote that singalar work In 
TjtUn distiebs called Vae Clcananttt, of 
whldi wo possess an excellent edition ty 
&o liev H 0 Ooxe, printed for tho Kox* 
bnrghe Clnb, in 1650 The name, with an 
allndon to SL John the Baptist, seems to 
have been adopted from the general da* 
monr and ciy then abroad in tho country 
The greater bnlk of tho work; the date of 
which Its editor Is Indincd to fix between 
13S3 and I3S4,Is rather a moral Uum an 
falstoilcal essay, hnt the first bool, de- 
scribes tbe Insnrrcctioa of Wat Tyler In 
an allegaiical disguise, the poet having a 
dream, on tho lith of Jane, 1381, In which 
men assnme the shape of animals. Tho 
second bool contains a long sermon on 
latalism. In which the poet shows himself 
no Criend to Wldifle’s tenets, but a zeal 
003 advocate for the tefonnaUon of the | 
clergy The third bool points out bow 
all orders of society mnst sulfer for their 
own vices and demerits , In llliistration of 
which he dtes the example of tho secular 
dergy Tbe fourth bool is dedicated to 
the ddstcred dcigy and the friars, tho 
fifth to the miUtary , the sixth contains a 
violent attadc on tho lawyers, and tho 
seeaith satfioliis the moral of the whole 
represented in bebodiadnezzai's dream, 
as interpreted by Daniel” {Introd. Essay, 
p xxix,) There are also some smaller 
Latin poems. In leonlno hexameters, 
among them one addressed to Henry IV , 
in which the poet laments his blindness. 

(3.) Gower's latest poem, tbe Cotftssio 
Vhnonfis, was written In ^gUsh, with a 
running marginal commentary In Latin, 
something like that to the Ancient Jfan- 
Mr of Coleildge. Its composition seems 
to be dne to tho sncccss of CbanocT IVe 
again tpioto liom Dr Banll — " The exact 
-date of the poem has not been ascertained 
bnt there Is internal evidence, in cert^ 
copies, that U^exbf^JjLthe ■ycairTMS^S 
As this point !iivoivS*a qnesUon of grave 
importance trilh tespccl to the anther’s 


behaviour and position In tho poUtlcnl 
e-enls of the di^, tt will bo noessary to 
enter moio folly Into the sntijcct. Ho nn- 
qncsUonabl) Issued two editions of the 
work, whlc^ however, ns will bo distinctly 
seen In the present edition, vary fiom each 
other only at tbe commencement and at 
tho end, the one being dedicated to King 
lUchaid n, the other to hts consin, Henry 
of Lancaster, carl of Derby In tho king’s 
copy tho poet describes at length how he 
came rowing down the Thames at London 
one day, and how he met King Richard 
who, having Invited him to step Into tho 
royal barge, commanded him to write a 
book upon some now matter In that ad- 
dressed to Henry ho says, that the book 
was finished. Vie you sixteenOi <f King 
Jtichard (ajo 1392-3) an important facl 
which has been hlthctto overlooked by all 
writers on the enbjcct. Including oven Sir 
H. Nicolas (£</e of Chaucer, p. 39) who 
states that Gower did not dedicate his 
work to Henry antll ho had aseended thn 
throne.” Having shown that tho dcdica 
tlon was mode when Henry was not yet 
fcini^ or even Dnke of Lancaster, bnt Earl 
of Derby— a title which ho boro In 1392-3 
—Fanil proceeds — “The one version 
abounds in expressions of tho deepest 
loyalty towards bis sovereign, for whose 
sake be Intends to write some neue thing in 
Hnglish , the other mentions tbe yev of 
the TCign of King Richard II., b full of 
attachment to Homy of Lancaster, 

" ctA Khm mg ttrU U Ilf ecterie,^ 

and purports to appear In English for 
Enghind s sake.” Ibo lafaeDeo ftom all 
this Is that Gower, seeing the fatal ten- 
dency of Richard's course, carlj attached 
himself to Henry of Lancaster, from whom 
there ts still extant a record of his rccclr 
log a collar in 1391 (probably in acknow- 
ledgment of the dedication of his pocm)^ 
and whom ho more than once addresses 
with nlfecUon and respect In his mmor 
pieces. Hence the commencement of the 
Cmfessio Amantis wonld tell hefore 1336, 
when lUdiard came of age and began his 
eThttrary government Hence also tho 
omission of tho compliment to Chaucer at 
the end of tho poem. In tho edition In 
scribed to Hcmy, may ho explained by 
motives of policy wlthont inferring any 
personal alienation 

The Prologno is In tho same atndn ol 
dlssatlslactlon with the existing order of 
things, which pervades tho rox Clanumiw 
and the poet comforts himself with tin 
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came rcsuiuca, the divine gotcnunenl of 
the worM, ea revealed In the vision of 
Nebnchadneziar ot how Uttlo ho aharcs 
the opinions of WldiOo U proved by bis 
leferenco to 

^ TUc now MCte of loUanlle.'* 

Panll bIvob tbo following outline of the 
wotlc — " Tho poem opens by introdneing 
the author blmaclf, in tho chatucicr of an 
nnhappy lover In despair smitten by 
Cupid a arrow Venus appears to him, 
and, after having heaid his prayer, ap- 
points her priest called Genius, like tlio 
mystagogne in tbo Picture of O-bes, to 
hear tho lover’s confession. Tills la tho 
frame of the whole vrark, which is a sin 
gnbtr mixture of cIsmIciI notions priiid 
pally borrowed irom Ovid a An -tmaiidi, 
and of the purely medloval idea, that os a 
good Catholic the unfortunato lover must 
state his distress to a father confessor 
rbis is done In tbo oonrso of tho confes- 
alon, with great regularity and oven pe- 
dantry all tho passions of tho hnnun 
heart, which generally stand In the way j 
of love, being systematically arranged In j 
the various books and subdivisions of the 
work. After Genius has folly explained 
the evil alfecllan, passion or vice tmder 
eonaideratlan, the lover confesses on that 
partlcnlar point, and frequently urges his 
Ixmndleas love for on unknown beauty, 
who treats him cruelly, In a tono of alfee- 
totlon which would appear highly ridleu- 
lons In a man of more than sixty years of 
age, were It not a oommon charactettstle 
of the poetry of tbo period. Tlfler this 
profession, the confessor opposes him, and 
excmpIlSes the fatal eflccta of each pas- 
slen by a variety of apposlto storle\ ga 
thered from many sonrocs. At length, after 
a frequent and tedious rccurrenoo of the 
same process, the confession Is termliuted 
by somo final Irrjnnctlons of the priest —tho 
Iovot'b petition in a atrophic poem od 
dressed to Venus— the bitter Judgment of 
die goddess, that ho Ohould remember his 
old age and leave olf sndi fooleries. 

For levea lost and lodtH hort 

In ctiambn aecordta neoer snon**— 

his cure from the wound caused by the 
dart of love^ and his absolntlon, received 
ss If by a pious Bomsn CathoUa 
" Tbs materials for this extensiva work 
[more thnn 30 000 llnesl and the stories 
Inserted as exomples Ibr and ogalnct the 
lover’s passion, are drawn ftom vorlooi 
sources Some hsvo uccn taken Irom the 


Ulblc , a great numbci from Ovid's Jfcfa< 
moit/iuiu which mnst have been apaitf 
culor favonrito with the anthor, othcri 
from the medloval histories of tho siege U 
TtDy,ol the feats ofAIoxandcr tho Great 
— ftom tho oldest ooUcetlon of novels, 
known uudor th* name of the Gata. Ho- 
manorum, chIcBy In Its form os used la 
hngland— from tbo Paiilheon and Sjiecu- 
fum Arpum ofGodfrey of Viterbo fromUio 
romance of Sir LaticcM and the Chrcniela 
of Casslodorns and Isldorus" (fnlnxi 
Army, pp. xxxIU. xvxlv ) Thera Is al«o a 
vsst amount of alchemical brntnlng from 
the Almapetl and an exposition of tho 
pscudo-ArlstotLllan philosophy of tho 
middle ages. The author a fancy lies 
almost burled under the mass of his learn 
Ing and his lahorions composition shows 
none of Ubancer'a bomonr, or jiasslon, or 
lovo of nature In the Imguagn of the 
new school of poetry, to which Chaucer's 
genius had given birth, Gower embodies 
most of tho fiiults of tbo romanco writers 
Still bo hsa his mcrils. ” The vivacity and 
variety of hla abort versH evince a eomti 
ear and a happy power, by tho ossistanea 
of which ho cnhancca the Intcreat In a 
tale, and frequently terminates It with 
satisfaction to tho nsdcf’’ ft' " Llovd 
In Singer's Shakipcare, vok Iv p. SCI ) 
The Buon element Is as conspleuons In 
his hmgnago as in Cbsnoct's , hut be uses 
a larger number of French words, ns might 
have nocn expected firom bis early baUts 
of composition. The frequent want ol 
skill In tho construction of hla sentences 
shows that It was ru easy lass for him to 
write BO long a work In hngllsb. There 
an some forms pcenllar to him as I ifph 
for I mie and noiiolit for not lie Kldom 
nsca alliteration. V o have a tong chain of 
tesllmeny to Gower's popularity from his 
own ago to that of Sbokspeare, who speaks 
of him llms — 

** To ifag a fong Ihsl efd wbs nag 
Fran ubra uMent Ooiwr li come 
Atsomlug ntn i tiifltmlUt\ 

To glad our car aad pteasc oar erre.** 

(JiHdny 

The Coijfeuta Amontu was first printc,. 
by CaxtoD Lond. 1433 Ibl (the British 
Museum has two copies of this rare work) 
and by r BerUielcttc bond. 1632, fol 
Tcpnnled ISSl fol (both inbtaiik letter), 
Kona of the modem editions deserve men- 
tion In comparison of that by Ur neluhold 
Barill,liaad.l8ST 3vols.,avo,whosa/n(ro- 
iuetorg Aknty contains oU that la known n 
the pcet snd L., works. 
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a— ■WICUFFE AND HIS SCHOOL 


Tho rcvolntlon effected by CluiTiccr In 
poctiy ivoa accompanied and aided by on 
cntiroly new dordopment of icUgtons Uto* 
rataTC, whldi, besides its bigber fruits, 
rcndcied a similiir serrico to our prose 
litcmtnte. The new liberty of Uionebt, 
wblcb found cspresslon bi popular Utcia 
turc, showed itself also In a stfllug of 
ecdesiastlcal pretensions, which led to a 
direct appeal toScriptnre, and the reform* 
ng teatdiers satisfied this demand by bans 
ating the Bible into tho mother tongue. 
In tho other Frotestani countries of Ln* 
rope, the roviralof national literature has 
b^ connected with a similar work , and, 
if the German Bible of ^nlhcr and tho 
Danish ver<don of 1560, exerted a more 


powetlkd influcnco over tho rcspectlTO tan 
guages than tho >Vlcliinto tronslaUans, one 
Chief reason is that they appeared after 
the inTcniion of printing, by which art 
they were immediately and IndLOnltcly 
multiplied. In England, this great work 
Is ascribed to Join, db Wkxif, ' ll <cuff^ 
or WrmoTB (b about 1324, d. a o, 
13$4)^ Ho was bfffdurwriJtircTnearlllch- 
mon'^ in Yorkshire , studied at Oxford , 
became the priestof FYlbigham, in Uncoln , 
and successively Master and Warden of 
BaUlolOoltege and Canterbury Hall, Oxford. 
He began early to attack the corruptions bf 
tho Church , and after his deposition from 
the latter post by Archbishop Longhorn, 
and the IVipos rejection of his appeal, ho 
gave all his energies to tho work of reform, 
both by his writings and by theological 
lectures at OxforxL For a long time ho 
was not only munolcsted, but was re* 
garded as a champion '‘of tho Anglican 
Church. In 13)4 ho was a member of a 
conunlssion sent to Avignon, which ob- 
tained concessions from tho Pope on the 
riucstion of induction into benefices. Ho 
was reworded by tho crown with aprebend 
at Worcester, and the vlcarago of Lnttcr. 
worth. In Uicestershiro, which ho held till 
his death, being secured from the storm of 
persecution, which soon arose, by tho pro- 
tection of tho hlnffs son, John of GarmL 
It was in tho retirement of Liitterworth 
s^ ho had been driven from bis choir at 
Oxford,* that WIcUffc, aided by hb friends 
and dlsdplcs, undertook the wo'K of Bible 
tianslatio n. Th eir vemon was tho basis 
of that>*4»f Jl^naaie, as the latter was of 
the Authorized Versions of 1635 (Cover- 



dole s) and 1611 (King James’s, whldi is 
L still in use), but tbreo centuries and a 
'half elapsed before tho original translation 
of tho Now Testament, and nearly fite 
centuries before tho whole, appeared in 
print. Tho L cw Testament was edited by 
tho llov John Lewis, 1731, fok, by the 
Itov H H. Baker, 1810, 4to , and in Bag- 
ster’s EngltihJIexa^a, 1841 and 1846, 4to 
Tho Old Icstamcnt has only lately been 
published, in tho splendid edition of tho 
Rev J Forsball and Sir Frederick Madden, 
Osf 1850, 4 vols. 4to TIio autborshlp of 
the several parts has long been the subject 
of discussion. According to tho latest 
editors, tho Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
from Gaietts to Jktruch (in tho order ol 
tho L\\), was translated by a priest 
named IlEnBFOiti), and tho rest of tho Old 
Testament and Apocrypha, os well os tho 
whole of the New Icstamcnt, by Wlcliffc 
Tbo whole work was tevbcd, in a second 
edition, by PenrEr, who bos left us o 
very interesting c^soy on tho principles 
of translation. The first version seems to 
have been completed about A.D 1380, and 
tho edition of Purvey before 13S0 , so that 
ihb English Bible was generally drau 
latcd, so br os tho Jcalouay of the church 
would permit, by tho end of tho fourteenth 
century Its cxcollcnco b to bo ascribed 
to two chief causes, the religious scnribility 
of tho tronslaton, whoso spirit was an* 
sorbed in their work, and tho slmplo vo- 
cabulary and Etructuro of tho language, 
which presented itself newly formed to their 
hand Pronslatcd as It vv os from tho Vul- 
gate, it naturalized, chleOy in a Latin 
form, a largo stock of ttdiglous terms, 
almost confined before to theologians and 
at the same tlmo enlarged and modified 
them. Above all, by prc'icrving tho uni 
fmmily of diction and grammar, suited to 
tho sacred dignity of tho work, and which 
Is not found In nearly so high a degrao in 
Wicliffes own trcatlscs,t it laid tiic foun 
datlon of that religious or sacred dialect, 
which has contributed to secure dignity 
and earnestness as prevailing characters 
of our common speech While satires of 
me type of I’tert Ploughman gmtified tho 
popular disgust at the corruptions in high 
places, tlip newly-opened well spring of 
trnth taught them tho cure for these ovils , 
and their eager reci ptlon of bothcUsscs of 
works enrilbed their language as well os 
Influenced their thoughts 

y Wlcmre • Eaglt h Worlix IwTe twen {mUbliPtl, 
bTUioC3aren(Ionrie9s,S-rol]. UionsthTtliv 
Earir^SUab Teat Bodetr ItSO Tbo Gbiraidog 
fna bfts alto pnblbbcd ebe<ip eiUlloiu of Parrn t 
Atte TaUmnf axU) port of bfa Ota TntaKttiL 
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CHAPTEn in. 

TBOM THE VZATa OF OnAUCEB TO THB AOE OF GLUSABITtU 

A D 1400—1658 

1 Slow progress of English litentore from Chwccr lo the ngc of Elizobeth 
Introdnction of pnnting by Caxtok Improvement of prose. § 2 Scottish 
literature m the 15th century KiAO James I , Ddnbar , GAWit. Doo- 
OLAS , HEhRTBON , Buad Hahiit §3 Bcign of Hcniy VH stcnle in 
UtetatuTe UekryMU , StuTuouASMoRC §4 Religious Literature 
Translations of the Bible, Book of Common Prayer, Latimer, Foxe. 
§ 5 Clironideia and Historians Lord Bepners* Froissart , Fabtan , 
Hall § 6 Philosophy and Education ilson's Zcffio , Sir John 
Creice, ItoOER AsaiiAM'a Schoolmaster and IhxqpAifus § 7 Poets 
Skelton , Babelat and Hawes , Wv att and Surrey § 8 Ballads 
of the ISlh and 16th centunes their sources, metre, and modes of circu- 
lation Modem collections by Percy, Scott, &o Influence on tlie revival 
of romantic litemturc. Balbidsof the Scottish borders and of Robin Hood 

§ 1 The progress of Engboh later&turc, inaugumtcd in so qilcndid 
a aannor by the gemus of Cliauccr, though unintermptcd, was for 
a long tune comparatively slow Many soaol and pohbe^ cansc.i 
contnhnted to retard it for a tune, or nthcr to socumuloto the 
nation’s energies for that glonous intellectual burst wluch distin- 
gmshes the Age of Elizabeth, mokiug tliat period the most magnifi- 
cent in the history of the Enghsh people, if not in the annals of the 
human race. The causes just alluded to were the intcslmo commo- 
tions of the Wars of the Boses, the struggle between ihe djin^ 
energies of Feudalism and the nascent lihcrtics of our mumci|)al| 
institutions, and the mighty transformation resultmg from tho^ 
Reformation 

In pomt of splendour, fecimdity, mtensc ongmahty and nation'll 
spirit, none of the most hnlhant epochs in the histoiy of mnnl in3 
can bo considered as supenor to tho Ebzahethan In unlvc'rsablj 
of scope and in the influence it was destined to exert upon Uie 
thoughts and knowledge of future generations, no other epoch can bo 
bronght into compansou with it. Neither tho age of Poncles not 
that of Augustas m tho ancient world, nor those of the Medici and of 
loms XIV m modem history, can be n^rded as approaching m 
Importance to that jienod wlu^, independently of a multitude of 
bnlhont hut mfenor luminaries, produced tho Pnnee of Poets and 
the Pnnoe of Philosophers— WiHiam Shakspeare and Francis Bacon 
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But the interval tetween the end of the fourteenth century, and the 
latter part of the Eixtecnth, though destitute of any names compar* 
ahlc for creative energy to tliat of Chaucei, was a penod of great 
hterary actn ity The importation into England of the art of pnnt- 
mg, iiret exercised among us byJlAyrox, who was himself a useful 
and lahonous author, and who died in'-Ii9J, unquesbonahly tended 
to give a mote r^lar and hterary form to tho productions of that 
ago , the increase m the number of pimtcd hooks seems m particular 
jto have been peculiarly ofScacious m gcncratmg a.gopd 4 iioso-stylc, 
^ well as m enlarging tho cirdo of readers and extending the mdu- 
jsneo of ixjpulor mtellectual activity, as for example by disscmmating 
the habit of religions and pobhe^ discussion Thus Mandcvillo, 
regarded as one ot the foundera of prose wntmg m Englond, and who, 
at the penod of Chanusr, gave to tho world tho cunous desenphon of 
his travels and adventures m many lands,* was followed by pi£^ 
JpEnCEFonTESO 0 E(fl 1430-1470), who, besides his celebrated Latin 
work “De LaudihusXegum Angliae,” also wrote one in English on 
“ Tho Difference between an Absolute and Limited Monarchy ” f 

§ 2 But the most hnllnnt names which occupy the hegiUnmg of 
this mterval arc those of Scotsmen James I (1394-1437), who was 
taken prisoner when a child (1403) and carefully educated at 
■Windsor, must ho regarded as a poet who does equal honour to his 
own country and to that of his captivity. This accomplished prmco 
was tho author of a collection of love-verses under tlio tiUo of the 
Ktnifs Quhair (i o Quire or Book), wntteo m tho purest English 
and hieathmg the romantc and elegant grace which tho immense 
populanty of Petrarch had at that time mido tho umvcrsal pattern 
throughout Europe His own national -dialect, too, was that of the 
Lowland Scots, then and long after the language of literature, of 
courtly societj, and of theology, and by no means to bo regarded ns 
the more fatois or provincial dialect which it has become smeo tiio 
union of the two crowns has destrojed the pohbcal indeiiendenco of 
Scotland. In it James composed a number of songs and ballads of 
extraordinaiy merit, recounting with much humour his own amor- 
ous adventures , some, unfortunately, of a character rather too warm 
for the dehcaiy of modem times. This mtellectual and patriotic 
prmco was assassmated m 1437 at Perth, by tho nobles, among 
whom his own uncle w'as a chief conspuntor, to revenge tho kmg’a 
concessions to tho people. , Besides King James, Scotland produced 
about tlus bmo sovend poets of great ment, tho chief of whom are 

* For an acconnt of Mandcnllo s«o p 51 

t Sir John Forteseno was onginolly a Lancastrian He accompanied Henry 
VI into exile, was afterwards taken prisoner at the battle oflcwkcsbiuy in 
1471, and was attainted Ho obtainoa bis pardon by ai^oaledgmg the htb 
of Edward IV. 
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WiT.T.rAiir Ddmbab (about J.46B-1520), and Gawik or Gavih 
D ouraiAfl, Bffihojpbf Dnnkcld (1474-1622), the former a truly powerful 
and ongiual gemus, and the second a volummous and miscollaucons 
poet^ whose example tended much to rcgulanze and improve the no- 
tional dialect, and to enneh the national literature. Among Dunbar's 
humorous poetical compositiona we must in particular specify his wild 
allegoncal conception of “ The Dance qfthe Seven Deadly Stns” a fan- 
tasbo and tembk impeisonation, with tho intense rcahty of Dante and 
the picturesque mvontivencra of Callot. Gawin Douglas is now 
chiefly remembered as the translator of Virgil into Scottish verse, 
and m both this and his original composibons tho reader will be 
struck by the much greater preponderance of French and Latm 
words m the dialect of Scotland than in contemporary English writ- 
ings This IS partly to bo attributed to tho close pohtical connexion 
mamtamed by Scotland with France, with which country she gene 
tally sided out of hostihty to England , and partly, no doubt, to a 
kmd of pedantic affectation, a sort of'Soottish esitlo eulto, like the 
Gongonsm of tho Spamards. Robebt HENnT 60 H^(d about-1600), 
a monk or schoolmaster of Dunfermline, wrote, in imitation of 
Chaucer, the Testament qf Faire Crescide, and, the beautiful pastond 
of R<A\n and, Mahyne (m Percy’s Reltques) Another Scottish poet, 
known under tho appellation of Btoni Habbt^ or HabbVthe 
Misstbel, but concermng the details of whoso life nothing ocenrato 
has been discovered, wrote, m long rh}mcd couplets, a nnrmtiie of 
the exploits of tho second great national hero, IViiltam WqS aee 
This work is not destitute of vigOTous and picturesque passages 
Babbotib and the other writers of tho fourteenth century have b^n 
already mentioned (p 61) 

§ 8 Tho reign of Homy Vn , ns might have been expected from 
the sombre character of that pohbo pnnee, was by no means favour 
able to hterary activity , but Henry VIH was possessed of much of 
the leonung of his and oven dishnguished himself by his con- 
troversial wntings against Luther Tho title of “ Defender of the 
Faith,” by whioh tho Pope recompensed this sceptred polemic, has 
been ever since rotamed m the stylo of English sovereigns — a smgular 
example of the vicissitudes of names The great and good (flinncellor 
Sir Thomas More, the poets Skelton, Wj att, and Surrey, belong to 
this memorable reign Of the throe lost we shall speak among tho 
poets Sib Teouas Mobe (1 478-1J 535) is unquestionably one of 
the most promment mtolleotfiaTSgures of this reign, whether ns 
statesman, polemic, or man of letters. The ardent attachment which 
More felt to the Cathoho rehgion, and which ho so often testified 
by acts of persecution, contrary to his gentle and gomal character, 
he firmly mamtamed when himself persecuted and m tho presence 
of a omel and isnominionB death Hih philosophical romanoe of 
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Iho Utojpta, -wnttcn m Latin, is a stntang csuunple of tbo oxtnono 
freedom of spocttlative and political discussion, cKOiciscd not only 
with impunity but even yntli approbation under tbo sternest tyranny 
The fundamental idea of this work was borrowed from Uio Atlmits ol 
Plato It IS one of the carbest of many attempts to give, under tbo 
form of B-royngo to an imaginary island, tbo theory of an ideal 
repubbo, where the laws, tbo institutions, the social and political 
nsages, are in stnet accordance with a philosophical porfcction 
England has been peculiarly fertile m these sports of jiclitical fancy 
Bacon also loft an undnisbcd sketch of an ininginary repubbo , and 
the Oceana of Hamngton is a similar attempt to realize the theory 
^ of a jierfcctly happy and philosophic govemmenk* 

§ 4. Parallel with the improvement of general htorature, and 
mdeed m no small measure connected with it> must he noted the 
vciy general diifusion of religious controversy connected with the 
doctrines of the Bcformation, and the disscromation of English 
translations of the Scriptures TTNUAnE and Covi.rdalc, the former 
of whom was burned near Antwerp in 1636, and the latter made 
Bishop of Exeter about the middle of the same century, gave to the 
world the first portions, and the two together the whole, of the 
sacred wntings m an English version, and the compilation of the 
English Book of Common Prayer m the reign of Edward YI com- 
bmod with the diffusion of the Scnplures in the English language 
to furnish the people with models of the finest possible style — "tuvo 
and dignified without ostentation, vigorous and intelligible wiUiout 
vulganty The Sotmgy itself was little else but a translation, wath 
,8omo few omissions and alterations, from the Latm Mass-hook of tSc 
Catholic Church , hut the simple and majestic stylo of the version, 
ns well as that preserved m the English translation of the Bible, has 
endowed the Anglican Cliuroh with the noblest rehgious diction 
possessed by any nation in the world It was formed at the cn- 
tical penod in the histoiy' of our native tongue when the simplicity 
of the ancient speech was still fresh and Uvmg, and yet when the 
progress of civilization was sufficiently advanced to adorn that 
ancient element wath the nohness and expressiveness of a more 
^Mhed epoch The singular felicity of these circumstances has 
had to incalculable effect on tho whole character of our laugua^'o 
tod literature, and has iircservcd to tho English tongue the foiw 
wad picturesq^ueuess of tho fifteenth century, while not excluding 
tho refinements of tho mneteenth Nor is it possible that the 
majestic style of our older wnters can ever become obsolete, while 


remarkable, on account of 
HaLam prononnocs to be “ the 
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the noble and massiTe langnage of onr Bible and Prayeiv-Bonk con 
tmnes to exert — as it pro^bly ever vnll — ^so immense an induenoe 
on the modes of thinkmg and speakmg of aU classes of the popnla* 
bon Many of onr ancient preachers and controversialists too, like 
good old Huge La.tdi£B, burned as a heretic by Mary m 1655, and 
the phr onielBr of the Protestant Martyrs, Johk Poxe, nrho died m 
1587, contnbnted, m rmtings which, though sometimes rnde and 
nnadomed, are always fervent^ simple, and idiomatic, to dissemmate 
among the great mass of the people not only an ardent attachment 
to Protestant doctnncs, but a habit of rehgions discussion and con- 
sequently a tendency to mtelleotual activity 

§ 5 Independently of purely rehgions disquisition the penod 
antenor to the reign of EbzabeA was not barren of hterary p^uc- 
bons of more general mterest Loan -Bebeebs, governor of Calais 
under Henry Vill , translated mto the pictnr^ne and vigorous 
EngGsh of toat day the Chrontde of Froissart, that mexhaustible 
storehouse of chivalrous mcident 'and mediaeval detail The trans- 
lation IS not only remarkable for fidehty and vivacity, but the 
archaism of Berners’ langnage, by preservmg to the modem Enghsh 
reader the qnamtness of the ongmal, produces precisely the same 
impression as the pictnresqne old French 
It IS cnnons to trace the gradnal transfonnation of historical 
hteratnro. Its first and earliest type, m the ancient as well as the 
modem world, is mvanably mythical or legendary, and the form m 
which it then appears is nmversally poetical Ihe legend, by a 
natnrol transition, gives way to the ohromole or regular compilation 
of legends , and the chromcle becomes, after many ages of civiliza- 
tion, the mme from whence the philosophical histonan extracts the 
mde matenals for his work As the detached legendary or ballad 
episodes of Homer verge mto the chronido-Tastory, so &esh m its 
infantmc simphcity, of Herodotos, or the old mde Latm ballads mto 
the chromcle-histoiy of Livy, and as these m their turn generate 
the profound philosophical refieotions of Thucydides or Tacitus, so 
m the parallel department of modem hteratnre m England, we find 
the fabulous Bntish legends combinmg themselves m the Monastic 
ind TrOuvhre chromcles, and these agam generating the prosaic bfit 
useful narratives from which the modem histonan draws the mate- 
nals for his pictures and refieotions In the minute and go^ipmg 
pages of such wnters as old EABTAK.(d 1512), who was an aider- 
man and sheriff of London, and Edwabd HAiar(d 1647), who was 
a judge m the Sheriff’s Court of the same city, vre-find toe tmnmfao Ti 
from too poetical, ballad, or legendary form of history Their wntmgs, 
though tptally devoid of philosophical system or general knowledge, 
and thou^ exhibiting a completo want of cntical discrimination 
between tnflmg and important events, are extremely valnablo, not 
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only os vast stiordionBeB of facts '(vluoli the modem histonan has tc 
Bifb and classify, hut as monnments of langoage and eKamples of the 
popiiiax feehi^ of then time In England these chronicles ivear a 
peenbar Iwrgeots air, and ivcie mdeed generally, as m the case of 
the former of these vnaters, the production of worthy but not very 
bighly-cnltivated citizens Mixed with much childish and insigni- 
ficant detail, which however is not without its value as giving ns 
an insight mto the hfe and opmions of the age, we find an abundant 
store of facts and pictnres, invaluable to the modem and more scien- 
tific lustonan * 

§ 6 Among numerous works on philosophy and education (which 
now takes its place as a branch of hterature) TsoJUsiWniSOH’B Treaitse 
g^^j?ic^gW(^-,^/iefonc,jmbIi3hed-m-1658< must be regarded as a 
worn far superior in ongiqahty of view and correctness of literary 
prmoiple to anythmg that had at that time appeared in England or 
elsewhere, relative to a subject of the highest importance ,* and the 
wgfamga of Sir Jp ffl C heke (1514rl657) not only rendered an mes- 
tunaCle service to philology by laymg the foundation of Greek 
studies m the TJmversity of Cambridge, where he was professor, but 
tendedjK)weifallyJo.regulatennd improve the tone-jif Bnghsh prose 
The excellent precepts given by Wilson and dieke concerning the 
avoidance of pedantic and affected expressions m prose, and m parti- 
cular their ridicule of the then prevailing viCo of alliteration and 
exonerated subtlety of antithesis, were exemplified by the grave 
and simple propriety of their own writings To the some category 
as the preceding writers mentioned will belong Roqeb— A RnTT*i>r- 
(1616=165^, the learned and affectionate preceptor of Ehzabeth and 
the unfortunate Jane Grey His treatise entitled the Schoolmaster 
and the book called Toxophtlus, devoted to the encouragement of the 
national use of the bow, are works remarkable for the good sense 
and reasonableness of the ideas, which are expressed m a plam and 
vigorous digmty of style that would do honour to any epoch of 
hterature The plans of teaohmg laid down m Ascham’s School- 
master have been revived m otu^ own day as an antidote to shallow 
novdties, and his advocacy of the bow has been more than earned 
out by the modem nfle 


. P e^hert E^lish Chromde u John de Trevisa’s tnuMlation of Higden’s 
PolychroniMn, with a continuation hyCaxton down to 1460, which is noticed 
^ chronicle of John Harding, coming down 

^ the of Mwarf IV (See p 68) Then follow the Chiodoles of Fabyan 
™nbon^ in the text, Fahyan’s Chromde, which he called the 
CMGordatKS of msiortes, begins with the fabulons stones of Brute the Trojan, 
“^mes down to his onm time Hall’s Chronide, first printed by Grafton m 
nf T*® *^i® Hhion of the Tm Noble and IBustnous Fatmlua 

g>res a history of England under the houses of Tork 
nod Lancaster, and of the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII 
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§ 7 But fhougli tbe popular literature of England in the reign 
of Henry VIH naturally took, from the force of coutemporary cir- 
cumstances, a polemical, contrororsial, or philosophical tone, and 
mitcTS busied themselves chiefly about those great religious questions 
which wore then exciting umversal interest, there were poets who 
cannot be passed over by one desirous of formmg an idea of the 
intellectual character of that momentous penod of transformation 
John Skei/ton, the date of wh<ae birth is unknown, but whoj^ied 
m 1529, was undoubtedly a man of considorable.classical learning 
He IS spoken of by Erasmus, who passed some tune m England, 
where he was received with warm hospitabty by More, and even 
read lectures before the University of Cambndge, as htteramm 
Anghcamm decus ot lumen.” He belonged to the' ecolraiastical 
profession, was rector of Diss In Horfolk, and incessantly alludes m 
his wntmgs to the honour of the laurel which he had received from 
Oxford, but whether this mdicates a qiecific personal distinction, 
conferr^ upon him alone, or merely an academical degree, is not 
quite clearly established He appears also to have enjoyed the pnvi- 
1(^ of weaimg the Ring’s colours or hvery, and to have beenJoua 
certain,.dcgree the-object of court favour but there is reason tc 
believe that he was not remarkable for prudence or regnlanty of 
^nduct His poetical productions, which are tolerably.vVolummouB, 
may be divided into two very marked and disti^t categories, his 
lenous and comic or satino writings The former, which are either 
eulogistic poems addressed to patrons or allegoncal disquisitions m a 
grave, lofty, and pretentious stram of moral declamation, will be 
found by the modem reader, who may be bold enough to examme 
them, lusupportably stiff, tiresome, and pedantic, exhibitmg, it is 
trae, considerable leammg, an elevated tone of ettucal disquisition, 
and a pure and sometimes vigorous English style, when the poet 
can free himself from the trammels of Latmizmg pcdantiy but 
they are destitute of mvention and grace These poems, however, 
were m all probability much admired at a time when, English 
litoraturo bomg as yet m its infancy, readers as well as writers 
thought more of borrowed than original conceptions, and placed 
leammg — ^whioh was of course admired in proportion to its ranty — 
higher than mvention. But it.is m his comic and satincal writings 
that Skelton is truly onginal , ho strack out a path m hterature, 
not very hi^ it is true, but one m which he hod no predecessors 
and has found no equals. He engaged, with an audacity and an 
apparent impunity which now appear equally mexphcable, m a 
senes of the moat fimous attacks upon tlie tben all-powerful favounte 
and mmister JWolsey and in the whole bteratnre of hbels and pas- 
quinades there is nothmg bolder and more sweeping these 
hivei.tive& Thry are wntten in a peculiar short doggrel measure 
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the rhymes of which, recurring incessantly, and sometimes repeated 
with a rapidity thafnlmost takes away the reader’s breath, form an 
admirable vehicle for violent abuse, invariably couched m Hie most 
familiar language of the jieoplc. has at once perfectly described 
and exemplified the characte'r of his “ brcathlcaso rhymes" in the 
followmg passage — 

•* For thongh my nme bo ragged, 

TnUcred and jngged, 

Raddy nune-bcaten, 

Rnsty and raooth-caten, 

If ye tike wcl tbercwith 
It bath in it some pith ” 

•jAll that IS coarse, quaint, odd, familiar, in the speech of the com* 
moncst of the people, combing ‘inth o command of learned and 
pedantic imagery almost equal to the e\haustlcss vocabulary of 
Babclnis, is to be found m Skelton , and his wntings deserve to be 
studied, were it only as an abim^nt source of jxipulnr English 
In one strange extrava^nza, entitled “ The Tunning of Eltnour 
Itummyngf ho has described the attractions of the browst of n 
certain alowifo, and the funous eagerness of the women of tlic 
neighbourhood to taste the barlev-brce of Dame Ilummyng, who is 
said to have been a real person and to have kept an alehouse at 
Leatberhcad, in Surrey. Ehnour and her establishment, and her 
thirsty customers, arc painted with cvtraordlnniy humour, and inth 
a vast fecundity of images, some of which arc so coarse as to exceed 
all bounds of modcrolion and even of decency. Of the humour, 
Icnowlcdgo of low life and force of imagination displayed there can 
hut one opinion Another very strange pleasantry of this 
uumonst is the J Me of j h&^mn quo, a sort of dirge or lamentation 
dn the death of a tame sparrow, the fni ounte of a young lady wlic 
belonged to a Coni ent The bini was unfortunately killed by a cat, 
and after devoting this cat in particular and the whole race of cats 
in general to eternal punishment m a sort of humorous cxcommuni* 
cation, the poet proceeds to describe a funeral somco performed, for 
the repose of Plulip Sparrow’s soul, by all the birds , in winch wo 
have a parody of the vanjus parts of the Catholic funeral ntnal 
In this work, ns well as m most of Skelton’s writings, wo find 
Latm and French freely intermingled with his nervous and popular 
English , and this singularly heightens the comic eficot. Skelton’s 
purely satinc productions aro pnncipally directed against Wolsoy, 
and against tno Scottish king and nation, over whoso fatal defeat 
at Floddon the railing satinst exults in a manner unworthy jef a 
generous spirit His principal attacks upon "Wolsoy atoTb'he found 
In the poems entitled the Boohe of Qdm Gbmi^ Why Come Ye not f 
ic Cotiirt, and the Bouge of Court 
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Two poets, who flourished nearly at the some tim^ Stephen 
Hawes and Alexander Barklay, deserve mention for the influence 
they exerted on the mtellcetnal character of their age, though then 
wntmgs have fallen mto n^lect STEPiiEn Hawes (11 1509), Jthc 
elder of the two, whom Warton desoribes as the “ only* %mtCT 
deserving the name of n poet m the reign of Henry-Vll ,” was a_ 
favonnte of that- monarch, and the author of the Hattime Pleasure, 
a long and m many passages a striking allegoncal poem in the 
versification of old Lydgate Alexaudes BabkLat, who -lived a 
httle later under Henry Vlil and died at an advanced age, at 
Croydon, in Surrey, m 1552, translated mto Enghsh veise Sebastian 
Brandt’s once-celebrated satire of the_^S^_qi( Fools, an epitome ol 
the vanous forms of pedantry and nfloctation * In the wnbngs of 
both we see the rapid development of flexibihty nnd^hnrmony of 
English versification, the approach to that consummate"' perfection 
whidi was at no long penod to be attained by Spenser and Bhakspearo, 
under the influence, particularly m the former case, of the enlight- 
ened imitation of Italian metneal melody How rapid this progress 
in taste and refinement really was, may bh dedneed from an exami- 
nation of the poems of SihThoitab Wtatt (the elder) and the EabTi 
(j^UBBET, who wore nearly contemporancs in their lives and early 
deaths The formerwas bom m 1503 and died in 1542^ the second, 
one of the most illustrious memliers of the splendid house of Howard, 
wasJxim-Jn-lSl? and beheaded, under n false and absurd cltargo of 
high treason, by Henry YIU in 1547 Both iheso nobles were men 
of mre virtues and aocomphshments, Wyatt the typo of the wit and 
statesman, and Surrey of the gallant cavabor , and both enjoyed a 
high popularity os poets In their works wo plomly trace the 
Italian, spirit, and the atyle of thdr poems, though not fieo from 
that amorous and metaphysical casuistry which the example of 
Petrarch long rendered so universal throughout Europe, is singu- 
lorly;, free from harshness of expression and tliat jmeouthness. of . 
form-which is perceptible in the earlier attempts of English poetry 

Surrey may justly be regarded as the first.Englirii clagidaljpDet 
He,WBS the first who mtroduced blank yeme intojour EnghslTpoetry, 
which ho employed in translating the second and four&^iMkB of 
Virgd’s^neid. "Surrey,” says Mr Hallam, “did much fo^is 
own country and his native language His versification differs very 
considerably from that of his pr^ecessors Ho introduced a sort of 
bivolntion mto his style, whu^ gives an air of dignity and remote- 
ness from common hfe ^ It was, in fact, borrowed from the hcenoe 
of Italian poetry, which our own idiom has rejected Ho avoids 
pedantic words, forcibly obtmdcd from the Latin, of which our earlier 

* Brandt was a learned dvihan of Bosd, end publidied in 149-1 a satire ip 
Qerman with the above title 
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lt) 0 f 8 , botli English and Scots, had been ndiculously fond, Tfco 
absnni epithets of Hocclove, Lydgate, Dunbar, and Douglas oro 
applied equally to the most diQlrent things, so ns to show that tbcj 
annexed no "meaning to them Surrey rarely lajs on unnatural 
stress on final syllables, merely as such, which they would not 
receive m ordinary pronunciation , another usual tnck of the school 
of Chaucer His words are well chosen and well arranged ” Wyatt 
18 infenor to Surrey in harmony of numbers and elegance of fjcnti- 
ment Their “Songs and Sonnettes” were first collected and 
pnntcd at London hy Tottel, m 1557, in his Mi&cdlany, which was 
the first pnntcd poetical miscellany in the English language 
§ 8 1 cannot better conclude this transitional or intercalary 
Chapter than by making a few remarks on a peenhar class of com- 
positions in which England is unusually neb, which aro marked 
with in intense impress of nitionality, and which have exerted, on 
modem hteraturo in particular, an mfluenco whoso extent it is im- 
possible to overrate These are our national DaUads, proiluccd, it 
IS probable, in_grcat abundance during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
ogn t u n cs, and m many instances traceable to the " North Conntrfo,” 
or tfio Border region between England and Scotland This country, 
as the scene of incessant forays from both sides of the frontier during 
the umntemiptcd warfare between the two countries, was naturally 
tbo theatre of a multitude of wild and romantic episodes, consigned 
to memoiy m the rude strains of indigenous minstrels No country 
mdeed (excepting Spam, in the ■wlmirable romances which com- 
memorate the long struggle between the Chnslians and the Moois, 
and the collection contaming the cycle of the Cid) possesses anj thing 
similar m kmdor companblo m merit to the old billads of England. 
They hear the marks of having been composed, somewhat like the 
Rhapsodies of the old Ionian bards from which the mysterious per- 
sonality whom wo call Homer dcn\ed ot once his malcrmls and liis 
inspiration, by rode wandering minstrels Such men— probably 
often blmd or otlicn\nso incapacitalcil from tnlving pirt m nctne 
hfe— gamed Ihtu- bread by singing or repeating them These poets 
and narrators were a aery different class from the wandering trou- 
badours or jongleurs of Soudicra Eiiroiw nud of Franco , and livin" in 
a country much ruder and less chivalnc, though certainly notTcss 
warlike than Languedoc or Provence, their compositions are inimit- 
able for simple pailio&Vflcry intensity of feeling, and pictiiresquoncsa 

country there must exist some typical or 
. national form of versification, adapted to the genius of the lan- 
guage and to the mode of declamation or musical nccoiniianiment 
generally employed for assisting tho effect Thus the Icffcudary 
ixit-tiy of the Greeks naturally took the form ot tho Homeric heva- 
mcler, and that of the bpaniaids tho loose asonanic versification as 
-'.a UT. 
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m the ballads of the Old, so well adapted to the accompanunent of 
the guitar The -English ballads, almost without exception, afteol 
the iambic measure of 12 or 14 qrllablcs, rhyming m ooujplets, which 
)ioucver naturally divide themselves, b^ means of the c(ctura or 
bause, into slinzas of four hnes, the rhymes generally oooumng at 
the end of the second and fourth verses This form of metro is found 
predominating throughout all those mtercsting relics , and was itself 
in all probabihty, a relic of the old long unrhymed alliterative mea- 
sure, examples of which may bo seen m the Vuion of Pttrs Plow- 
nan, of which some account is given on p 60 The brcakmg up of tho 
long hues mto short hcmisticbs, to which I have just alluded, may 
have been originally nothmg but a means for facihtating tho copymg 
of the hues mto a page too narrow to admit them at full length and 
tho readmess with which these hues divide themselves mto such 
hemistichs may be observed by a comparison with tho long metre of 
tho old German Ntbelungen Lted, each two hnes of which can be 
easily broken up mto a stanza of four, the rhymes bemg then con- 
fined, as m the English ballads, to the 2nd and 4th Imes 
"Wntten or composed by obscure and often ilhtcrate poets, these 
productions were frequently handed down only by tradition from 
generation to generation it is to tho taste and cunosity, perhaps only 
to the family pnde, of collectors, that we owe the accident by wlucb 
some of them were copied and prraerved , tho few that wore evei 
printed bemg destmed for circulation only among the poorest class, 
were confided to the meanest typography and to flymg sheets, or 
iroadsida, as they are termed by collectors Yast numbers of them 
•—perhaps not mfenor to tho finest that have been preserved — ^havo 
pensbed for over The first considerable collection of these ballads 
,Ws published, with most agreeable and valuable notes, by Bishop 
Thomas Pnacr m 1766, and it is to his example that we owe, not 
only tho preservation of these mvalnable rehes, but the immense 
revolution produced, by their study and mutation, m the hterature 
df the present century It is no exaggeration to say that the old 
English ballads had the greatest share m brtagmg about that im- 
'mense change m taste and feeling which characterizes the revival 
of romantic poetiy , and that tho rehes of the rude old moss-trooping 
rhapsodists of tho Border m a great measure generated the admirable 
inspirations of Walter Scott. Constructed, hke the Homeric rhap- 
sodies or the Bomances of Spam, upon a certam regular model, these 
ballads, like the prodnehons just mentioned, abound m certam 
regularly roournng passages, turns of expression and epithets these 
must bo regarded os the mechanical or received aids to the composer 
in his task , but these common-places ore mcessantly enhvened by 
some stroke of picturesque dcscnption, some vivid pamtmg of 
uatural objects, some burst of simple heroism, or souie touch of 
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pa{hos Among the oldest and finest of these works 1 may oite 
“the grand old ballad” of the BaUU of Otteihume, OJievy Chase, 
the Death of Douglas, all commemoratmg some battle, foray, or 
^ nuhtary exploit of the Border. The class of which the above 
arc stnkmg specimens, bear evident marks, in their subjects and 
the dialect m which they are composed, of a Northern, Scottish, 
or at least Border ongin it would be unjust not to mention 
that there exist large numbers, and those often of.no inferior 
mont, which are distmctly traceable to an Enghsh — ^meaning a 
South Bntish — source To this class will belong the immense cycle 
or collection of ballads descnbmg the adventures of the famous out- 
law Eobm Hood, and his “ merry men ” This legendary porsonago 
IS described in such a multitude of episodes, that he must bo con- 
sidered a sort of national typo of Enghsh character Whether Eobm 
Hood ever actually existed, or whether, hke Wilham TeE, ho bo 
merely a popular mjdih, is a question that perhaps no research will 
ever succeed m decidmg but the numerous ballads rccountmg his 
exploits form a most beautiful and valuable repertory of national 
tradition and national traits of character In the last-mentioned class 
of ballads, viz those of purely English origin, the curious investigator 
I will trace the resistancp opposed by the oppressed class of yeomen 
I to the tyraimy of Norman feudalism , and this pomt has been 
turned to admirable account by Walter Scott m his romance of 
fvanhoe, in those exquisitely-delineated scenes of which Eobiu 
&ood, under the name of tho outlaw Locksley, is the hero In 
these compositions wo see manifest traces of the rough vigorous 
spirit of popular, as contra-distmguished from aristocratic, feehng 
They commemorate the hostihty of the English people agamst their 
Norman tyrants and the bold and joyous sentiment u Inch prevails 
in them is strongly contrasted with the lofty and exclusive tone 
pervading the Trouvhro legends 


Notes and illusteations 


A— IHNOU POETS 

From the death of Chancer there Is n 
dreary blank In tho history of English 
poetry rhe ilret writer who deserrea 
mention Is 

Tnoiias Ocolbve (0. 1420), a lawyer In 
the teign of Henry V But ho Jardly de 
serves the name of a poet, os his verses 
sro feeble and stupid. Very few of his 
poems have been printed. 

Joim Ltdqati. (fl. 1430) Is a writer of 
tr’-ftterinerll. Ho was a nonk of Psty, 


la SnfTolk, he travelled Into Franco and 
Italy, and was well aoqaalnted with tho 
llteratoro of both countries He wrote a 
largo number of poems, of whldi one of 
tho most celebrated Ns a translation of 
Boccoolo's Jhfl <if Pnnea , which ho de- 
scribes ns a^crico of Tragtdut His two 
other larger works are, tho Slori/ qfTliebeB 
translated from StaUnO, and the History of 
Oie Siege of Troy dray formed a high 
opinion of his poetical powers “I pretend 
not,” he says, '• to set him on a le\ el with 
Chaucer, but ho ccriainly comes the near 

r 2 
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«st to him of an 7 oant«apoT«Ty\nl(cr T 
am ocqaatstcd with Hli choloo of ox* 
pression, and tbe cmooUmesa of bis verso, 
for smpas3 both Goner and Occlerc Ho 
wonted not art in mlelng the more tender 
emotions of tbo mind." 

Jomt HoBDCto (fl. 1470} mote in Terse 
a Clitonicle of England, coming dotm to 
the reign of isdward IV., to whom he 
dedicated the work. poet <7 is 

wretched and deserves only the attention 
cf lhoanti(iQiu 7 

rue Soormi I^tentT ocenpies a higher 
place thou the English in the fifteenth end 
the ilist half of the sixteenth centnrica 
BABnoDa and Wtvtov belong to tbe 
fourteenth ccntui;, and are spoken of in 
the Notes and Hlustratlona to tbe pre- 
ceding chapter (p 51). They are followed 
by Ja>i£ 3 I, DninuB Gawnt Donota^ 
UExnrsov, and Blq.d Haiuiv mentioned 
in the text (pp 57, 58) To these should bo 
added Sin Dami> Ltkdsat (U90-1S57), the 
Lyon hlng at Anns, and tho friend and 
companion of James V His poems are 
sold to havo contrlbnted to the Beforma 
tion in Scotland. In bis satires bo at- 
tacked the clergy with great severity 
“ Bat in tho ordlnair style of his verslflca 
tion be seems not to rise much above the 
prasaloond tedious rhymers of the fifteenth | 
century Ills descriptions are as circum 
Btontlai without selection as theirs, and 
bis language, partaking of a ruder dialect 
Is still moro removed from our own." 
V,Hallain.) 

It has been remarked above (see p. 65) 
that Surrey and M yatts poems were pub- 
lished In Tottols JlUcdlany which was 
the first printed poetical miscellany in tbo 
English language. Among the other con- 
tributors to this collection, though their 
names are notmcutloned weroSmFlubCiB 
llrrAW the nephew of Lord Berners tho 
tronslator of Froissart, and onn of tbe 
bflllbmt oreamenta of the court of Henry 
VIIL, OnoBon BoLErir, Viscookt Boon 
Form the brother of Anno Boleyn be 
bc.-idcd in 1636, Tuouas, Lorn Vaut, 
fbiptain of tbe Island of Jersey nndcr 
Hurry VUI., some of whose poems ore 
also printed in the coliecUcn called the 
'Paradise of Dainty Doviecs" (see p 88) 
and who is described by Pulamliam In his 
Art of Poesio os ‘a nran of much faclUUe 
iu vnl^ makings,' and N cuolas Qni 
aoAUi (about 1520-1653), a lecturer at 
Oxford, whose iniUab K On ore attached 
sj his “Soobss" In Tollcl's illsccllaiiy 
Be was a learned sebobr, sttd tmr.slat'Ni 
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into T^ gttidr some of the Latin and Greek 
claosics, 

Tb this period, rather than to that o* 
Elizabeth belongs Thohas Tessas (1521 
1580J, one of tbe earliest of onr didactic 
poets^ who was horn at Blvcnhall .in Essex, 
was educated at Cambridge^ and passed 
two years at court under the patronage 
of WlUbun, Lord Foget He afterwards 
settled as a farmer at CatUwsdo in Bufiblk. 
where he wrote bis work on Husbandry, ol 
which tbe first editloa appeared in 1557, 
nnder the title of "A Hundreth Good 
Polntes of Husbandrle." He practised 
farmbig In other ports of tbe -country, was 
a singing man in Norwich cathedral, and 
died poor in London. IBs work, after 
going threngh fonr editions, was pabllshed 
In on enlarged form In 1577, nnder the title 
of Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bondrie, united to os many of Good Hus- 
wtfeilo.' It Is written in iamlliar verse 
and “ is valuable as a genuine pietnro of 
the ogrtcultore the rural arts, and the do- 
mestio economy and enstoms of ear Indus 
trlous ancestors.' O^ertoa) 


a-ailNOB PBOSE WBITEHS. 

One of tho dUcf prose writers of tbe 
fiiteenth century was Bs ttHa: ( fl. 1450), 
bl^oj>j>t.A5gph,.n^ afterward^ of Chi 
Chester Though be wrote against the 
LoUords, bis own tbcologtoil views were 
regarded with euspldon and be was In 
1457, obliged to recant, was deprived of 
his bishopric, and pas^ tb6 rest of bis 
Bib in a conventual prison. His principal 
work, entitled tbe Sepnstor tjf ovtr much 
Uamtng ofJOit Clergy, appeared In 1449 
There Is on excellent edition of this work 
by C Babington, 1863 With respect to its 
langTUge hlr hlaiSh ob«ervcs that, "al 
though, in diction and arrangement ol 
sentences, tbe Bepruror is much In ad 
voncB of the duonlclers of Pccock’s age, 
the grammar, both In acddcnco and 
^tox is in many points nearly where 
tVlcliflb bad loft It, and It Is of oonrso In 
tbeso respects considerably behind that of 
the contcmporuiy poetical writers. Phns, 
while these latter anthers, os well os some 
of earlier date employ the olOccUvo plural 
pronoun them and the ptnral possessive 
pronoun tRetr, Pccoek writes always Rent 
lor the personal and her for tho possessive 
proDonn. These pronominal forma soon 
fell Into disuse and they are hardly to be 
rael with in any LogUsb writer of later 


HOTES AND ILLDSTRATIOKS 
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iate than Pccodt Afllh respect to one 
of them, hoTrevcr--tho otijcctivo hem for 
tAon— It may bo remarked that it bos not 
bcoomo obsolete in colloquial speech to the 
present day; for in snch pbtnses os T taw 
’em, rtdtd ’eth, and the like, flic pronoun 
em (or ’em) Is not, os Is popularly supposed, 
ft ynigar corruption of the fall prononn 
(hem, Trbich alone is fonnd in modem 
books, but it is tiio tme Anglo-Saxon nnd 
old Kngllsb objectire plnrnl, xrbieb, in onr 
spoken dialect, bns remained nnclianged 
for a tbonsand years ” 

Sir TiipHAS bUiORT (flUAM), Ibe com* 
plIcrTthS translator of the Jforfe Arthur, 
or History of King Arthur, printed by 
Coxfon in liSS Coxton, In his preface, 
says that Sir Thomas Sfnlory took the 
work ont of certain books In French and 
rednoed ft into Fngllslt It is a compilation 
from some of the roost popular romances 
of the Itonnd Table. TTio style deserves 
great praise. See also p 25, b 

^nj.,risimi, (1469-1535), bishop of 
Rochester, put lo death )iy Heniy %T1T , 
along nilh Sir Tltomas "More. Resides his 
lAtIn works he wrote some sermons in 
Inglliih, 

SmTnoMAS Eltot (d.l6iC) on eminent 
scholar in the reign of Henry VTU, by 
whom he was employed in several em- 
bassies He shares with Sir Tliomas Mow 
the praise of being one of the earliest 
English prose Vriiers of vclue. His prin 
web It JTie Geamor, pcblleSv] In 


fjS31, n trcfttiM upon education, in which 
be deprecates the ill twatment to which 
boys were exposed at school nt this 
period 

Join. Lutakd ( 1 C 06 - 16 S 2 ), tho eminent 
anllqnory, was educated at St Rauls 
School Iiimdon, ond at Oxford and Cam 
bridge. Jle wcclvcd several coclcslostlcal 
pwferments from Henry Fill., who olso 
gave him the title of Oie King’s Anti 
quary Besides his Latin works he wrote 
in English his Jlincrory, giving on account 
of Us travels, a work stlU of great value 
for PnglRh topography 

Groron CAtcrmiui (d 1557). not Sir 
William, ns fnrqnontlv stated, was gentle 
man nshcr to Cardinal Wolsey, end wrote 
the lift of the Cardinal, from which Shak 
spcarc has token many passages in his 
Htmx VJir 

Jonx BnT,EMiia, (il 16S0), nrchdenn 
of Momv, In the reign of James V , de- 
serves mcnilon os one of the ‘'irllral pitwo 
writers In Scotland His translation of 
the Scottish History of Bol'thtiis, or 
HolrliH (lle«») was pnbllslied in 1517 

Jon*. JJAri^MOS 1563) hlsliop of 0<sory 
in Ireland, wns'^ic'' author of several 
theological work-s nnd of some dramatic 
interludes on sacred Kuhjccls (sec p 118) 
But the work by which he Is best known 
Is In liotln, containing an account Oi 
illnstrioiw writers in 0-eat Brllflln Ireaj 
Japbci to tlmycTT 1651) 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

TBE EIiIZABETHAH rOETS (iHOLITSIKa TUB BEIQN OF JAUE3 1 ) 

AJD 1668—1626. 

§ 1 Cluunctenstics of fhe Ebzabethan age of Literatim § 2 The leas-knowi 
\rnteis of this period Gascoioite , TintREnvii.E , Thomas Saceville 
L ord BacLhurst § 3 Edmomd Sp£\Seb his personal histoiy, th< 
Slitpherds Calendar , his ihendiihip w ith HarVef and Sidnej , farouroc 
bj Leicester and Elizabeth , disappointments at court , residence m Ireland , 
misfortunes, and death § 4 Analysis and criticism of the Paery Queen 
bnlhancy of imagination , defects of plan , allusions to persons and events 
§ 5 I^tailed a^ysis of the Second Book, or the Legend^ of Temperanee 
§ 6 Versification of the poem , adaptation of the language to the metre , 
Spensei s boldness m dealing with English § 7 Character of Spenser s 
gemus his minor works § 8 Sm Piiilif Sidnef lus accomplish 
meats and heroic death lus Sonnett, Arcadia, and Defence of Poesy 
§ 9 Other leadmg Poets of the age — Daniel , (ii ) DRAyTON , 
(ui ) Sm John Davie 8 , (ir ) John Donne , (v ) Bishop Hail, Eng 
lish Satire. § 10 Minor Poets PuiKEAS and Giles Flbtcher 
C iiimcHTARD, the Jesuit Southwell, Fairfax, the translator of Tasso 

g 1 The Ago of Elizalietli is chmactonzed by features which cause 
it to stand alone m the literary history of the world I t was a 
]icnod of sudden emancipation of thought, of immense fcrtihty and 
ongmality, and of high and generally difiuscd mtcllectual cultiia- 
tipn. The language, thanks to the vaftous causes indicated m the 
precedmg chapters, had reached its highest perfection, the study 
and the imitation of ancient or foreign models had famished a vast 
store of materials, images and hteraiy forms, which had not yet had 
tune to become common-place and over-wom The poets and prose 
wnters of this age, therefore, muted the freshness and vigour of 
youth with the regulanty and majesty of manhood , and nothing 
can better demonstrate the mtcllectual activity of the epoch tban the 
number of excellent works which have become obsolete m-the pre- 
sent day, solely from their ments having been eohpsed by the gloncs 
of a feu mcomparable names, os those of Spenser m romantio.and ul 
Shakspearo in dramatic pooby It will be my task to give a rapid 
sketch of some of the great works thus "darkened with the o.\ccsa 
of light * 

§ 2 Tlie first name is that of GbEOBOE^GA ScoioNF (1B30-I 57d^ 
who, os one of the lounders of the groal'Etiglish school oFtETdrama 
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as a satirist, as a narrative and ns a Ijnc poet, enjoyed a high 
popularity for art and genius. His most imiKirtaiit production in 
pomt of length, is a species of moral or satiric declamation entitled 
the S(ed Qlass^ m wli^ he inveighs against the \icfcs and follies ol 
hi8 time It.is'xtnTtea in blank verse, and h.'ono of the earliest <s\- 
amplcs-of that kind 'of metre, so v?oll adapted to the gemus of the 
English language, and m ivbch, independently of the drama, so 
many important composibons trero afterwards to bcwnttCn. 'Ihe 
versification of .Gascoigne m this work, though somewhat harsh and 
monotonous, is di gnifi ed and regular , and the poem cvmces close 
observation of life and a lofty tone of morality His carecr..wfl6 a 
very active one , ho figured on the bnihant stage of the court, look 
part m a campaign m Holland against the Spamards, and has com 
memorated some of the unfortunate mcidcnls of this expedilion m a 
poem m seven-hnod stanzas, entitled The Fruits of U'ai , and many 
of his minor compositions arc we’l deserving of perusal Ho was an 
example of a type of bteniry men which abounded m England at 
that penod, m which the active and contemplative life wore liar* 
mouiously combmed, and which brought the acquisitions of the 
study to bear upon tbc mtcrcsls of real life 

Nearly contemporary with tins poet Was Geoboe TonnERViLC 
(1530-1594), whose wntmgs exhibit a less vigorous imcnhon than 
those of Gascoigne He very frequently employed a pecuhar modi- 
fication of the old English ballad stanza which was extremely fashion- 
able at this period Tbc modification consists in the third hnc, instead 
of being of equal length to the first, viz of six syllables, containing 
eight It must not, howeier, bo understood from tins 'that Tiirber- 
nlo did not employ a great vonety of other motneal arrangements 
The majonty of his writings consist of lo\o epistles, epitaphs, and 
complimentary verses 

A poet whose writings, of a lofty, melancholy, and moral tone, 
undoubtedly exerted a great infiacnce at a critical jicnod in the 
formation of the English hteraturc, was TnoMAS.-EACivViUJii-Lord 
.igu^urst (loSS-lGOS), a person of hi^ political distinction, having 
filled the office of Lord Hi^ Treasurer It was for his children that 
Ascham wrote the Schodmasler He projected, and himself com- 
menced, a work entitled A Mirrmtr/or Magistrates, which was in- 
vaded to contam a senes of tragic examples of the vicisaitudcs of 
fortune, drawn from tlie annals of his own country, serving as 
lessons of virtue to fnturo kings and statcbincu, and ns warnings of 
the fragility of earthly greatness and success Sackvillo composed 
the Induction (Introduction) of this grave and dignified work, and 
also the first legend or complaint, in which art couiiiiuinoiatcd tbc 
power and the fall of the Duke of Buckingham, favountc and victini 
of the tyrannical "Richard HI The poem was afterwards continued 
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by other writers in the Kuno style, tliongh generally with ft per* 
ceptiblc diminution of grandeur nnd cficct. Such colIocUons ol 
legends or short poetical biographies, in which ccicbrofcd nnd un* 
fortuniito sufibrcis were introduce, hcwpiling their destiny, or warn* 
ing mankind against crime nnd ambition, were frequent in literature 
at an earber penod Cliaucer’s Monk's Tah, nnd the same poet’s 
Ijcgend qf Oood IVomen, arc in plan and dinractcr not dissimilar 
nay, the origin of such a form of composition maj lie traced even to 
the vast ethical collection of the Oata Jtomanorutn, if not to n still 
higher antiquity , for the Ueroides of (h id, though confined to Iht. 
Bufferings of unhappj loio, form n somewhat similar gallciy of ex- 
amples The Mvrrourfor Magt<trah<t is wntfen in stanzas of «m*cn 
hncs, and exhibits great occasional power of ctpressiou, and a re- 
markable force and compression of language, though the general tone 
IS gloomy nnd somewhat monotonous Son\c of the lines reach a 
high elevation of sombre picturcsqucncss, ns these, of old age 

“ ITis seilp alt pilled, and he wiUi eld forlorr, 

Itia witliei'cd list still hnockiDg at death a door,” 

which 18 stnkingly like wliAt Chaucer himself would Into wntfen * 

? 3 A period combining a pcbohrhko imitation of antiquity and 
of foreign contemporan htcrature, pnncipnlly that of Jtalj , with the 
force, freshness, nnd originahty of the dawn of letters in Knglaau, 
might have been fairlj expected, even d priori, to produce ft grcnl 
imaginative and dcscriptnc work of poetry The lUustnoiis name of 
EDJ^Dl.D-SP£^8F^ (1663-1539) occupies a place among the writers 
of England similar tolliat of Anosto among those of Ibil} , and the 
union m liis works — and particularly in liis greatest w ork, the Faen/ 
Queen — of original imcntion and Jiappy use of existing matcnals, 
fully warrants the unquestioned verdict which names him ns the 
greatest English poet intorvoniiig between Cliniiccr nnd SlnlvSjxKirc 
His career was brilliant but unhappy Bom in 1653, a cadet of the 
illustrious family whose name he bore, though not endowed. \nlh 
fortune, ho wtis educated at the University of Cambridge, where he 
undoubtedly acquired an amount of learning remarkable oven in 
that age of solid and substantial studies. Ho is supposed, after 
leaving the Umvorsity, to have been compelled to perform the func- 
tions of domestic tutor in the North of England , and to have gamed 
his first fame by 'the pubhcation of the Shepherd's Cahndar, a senes 
of pastorals divided mto twelve parts or months, in which, as in 
Yiigil’s Buedtes, under the guise of idjllio dialogues, his imaginary 
intorlooutors discuss high questions of morality and state, and paj 
refined compliments to illustnous personages In these cclcgucs 

• For a further accent* of the Jlfirronr for ifagisirales, «* KcUs nnil Illn*- 
trstMu (A 
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Spenser endeavoured to gl^o a national nu to liw Morlt, ^ painting 
Englidi Bcenoiy and the Jlnglisli climate, by Bclecting En^ish names 
for'his mstio persons, and by infasing into their language many 
provincial and obsolete expressions Tlie extraordinary supenonty, 
in power of thought and harmony of language, cxlubitcd by the 
Sltepherd^s Calendar, immediately plaeed Spenser among the highest 
poetical names of his day, and attracted the favour and patronage ol 
the great The young poet had been closely connected, by fnend- 
ship and the community of tastes and studies, mth the learned 
Gabnel Harvey — a man of unquestionable gemus, but rendered ndi- 
culous by certain htcrarv hcAiics, as, for example, bj a mania for 
cmplopng the aneicnt classical metros, founded on quantity, in 
English -verse, and ho for some time infected Spenser XMlh his own 
freaks ITirough Harvey, Spenser acquired the notice and favour of 
the accomphshed Sidney , and it was at Penshursl, the fine mansion 
of the latter, that ho is Bupiiosed to have revised tlio ShcjpJtcrd'i 
Calendar, which he dedicated, under tho title of the PoeVs Tear, to 
“Maistcr Philip Sidney, worthy of all titles, both of Chivalry and 
Poesy” Sidney, in his turn, recommended Spenser to Dudley Earl 
.of liCioesfcr , and the ixiwcrful favourite brought the poet under the 
\iorsonal notice of Elizabeth herself Tho great queen, Burfcilcd as 
she was with all tho refinements of litcrarj' homage, certainly had 
not, among the throng of ixiets that filled her court, a worshipjicr 
whose incense arwe before her altar in nchcr or more fragrant 
clouds , but tho poet, in his court career, naturallj exposed himself 
to tho hostihty of those who were tho enemies of his protectors , and 
there are several traditions which relate the disappointments espen- 
cnced by Spenser at tho hands of tho great minister Burleigh, whore 
influence on the mind of Ins mistress was too firmly cstihlishcd to 
bo senonsly shaken hy the Queen’s attachment to her favourites 
Spenser has left us a gloomy picture of tho miscncs of courtlj df>- 
pendcncc The poet appears to have been occasionally cmplojcd in 
unimportant diplomatic semccs , hut on tho nomination of Loid 
Grey do IViUon as Deputj or Lieutenant of Ireland, Spenser accom- 
^ pamcdhim to that country ns secretary, and received a gmnt of land 
not far from Cork, which he was to occupy and cultivate Tins 
estate liad formed part of tho domains of tho Earls of Desmond, 
and had been forfeited or conflEcated by the English Government. 
Spenser resided several years at Kilcolnian Castle, during which 
time he exercised vanous important ndministraliv c functions in the 
government of tho then nowl3»suhjugaled country It was during 
nis residence in Ireland that he composed the most important of Ins 
works, among which the first place is occnpicd hy Ins great poem of 
the pTaery Queen About twelve years after his first establishment 
in the province of Mnnstcr, the flame of revolt, rommnniented from 
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tho great rebellion called Tyrone’s Insurrection, which had been 
raging in tho noigbbounng proiinceof Ulster, spread to the region 
which surrounded Spenser’s retreat Ho had probably rendered 
himself hateful to tho half-saiago CkiUie population vhom the Eng* 
hsh colonists hod ejected and oppressed indeed the \ci^ cunous 
little work entitled A Vjcto of the State oj Ireland^ in which ho has 
described tho curious manners and customs of tho indigcnoits race, 
indicates plainly enough that tho poet shared tho prejudices of his 
race and position Kilcolnian Castle was attacked and burned bj 
tho insurgents Spenser and his family escaped with difliciillj, and 
with tho loss not only of all tboj possessed, but with tho still more 
cruel bereavement of a joung child, which was left behind and 
perished m tho house Completely ruined, and overwhelmed bj so 
tragic an affliction, tho poet returned to London, where he is re- 
ported tohaiodied in the greatest I^ovc^t^, forgotten bj tlio court 
and neglected by his patrons, in 1509 lie was, howoicr, followed 
to the grave with tho unanimous admiration of his countiymcn, who 
Dcwailed in his death tho loss of tho greatest jxwt of his age lie 
V ns buned with great ixinip in Westmmster Abbc> , near the tomb 
of Chaucer 

§ 4 Spenser’s greatest work. The FaSry Queen, is a poem tho 
subject of which is cluvalno; nlIcgor!c.d) uanativc,nnd descnplnc, 
while the csccutiou is m a great measure derived from tho manner 
of Anosto and Tasso It w as onginally planned to consist of tw oh e 
1x)oks or moral adventures, each typifjnng tho triumph of a Virtue, 
and couched under tho form of an exploit of knight-ormntrj 'Jlic 
hero of tho whole action avas to bo the mythical Trinco Arlliur, the 
typo of perfect virtao in Spenser, os ho is tho ideal hero m tho last 
collection of meduoval legends in which bo figures Tins fabulous 
personage is supposed to become enamoured of the Faciy Queen, who 
appears to him in a dream , and nmving at her court m hnirj -Lrml 
ho finds her holding her annual festival during twelve days Upon 
theso twelve dajstho occasions anso of tho adicntures intended 
to bo related in tho scvcml books of tho poem, each of these ndi en- 
tiircs bomg undertaken by somo knight of tho court of Glonnna, 
Queen of the land of Fatiiy ITio Fuut Book relates tho expedition 
of tho Bod-Cross Euight^ who is tho allegorical representative of 
JToltness, while his mistress Una represents true Itchgion , and tho 
action of tho knight’s exploit shadows forth tho tniimph of Holiness 
over tho enchantments and deceptions of Hcresj Tho Second Book 
recounts tho adienturos of Sir Gujon, or Temperance, tho Tlurd 
those of Bntomartis — a female champion — or Chustiiy It must be 
remarked that each of these books is sub-diiided into twelve cantos, 
consequontlj that tho poem, even in tho imperfect form under whicb 
wo possess it, IS extremely voluminous. 
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The^ihreo^first -books wero published eeparalCiy m lS90,.imd 
dedicated toEbzabeth, who rewarded the deboato flattery which per- 
vades muiunerable allusions m the work with a pcnfiion of 501. 
a year After retanung to Ireland Spenser prosecuted his work , 
and in 1596 he gave to "the world three more books, namely, 
the Fourth, contaimng the Legend of Cambell and Tnamond, allo- 
gonzu^ Fri&ttdshvp , the Fifth, the Legend of Artcgall, or of Justice , 
and the Sixth, that of Sur Cabdore, or Courtety Thus half of the 
port’s original design was executed What progress ho made m tlie 
SIX remaining books it is now impossible to ascertmn There are 
traditions whiCh assert that this latter portion was completed, but 
that the manuscript was lost at sea , while the more probable theory is 
that Spenser had not time to termmate his extensive plan, but that 
the dreadful misfortunes aimd which his life was closed prevented 
hun from completing his design The fragment consisting of tuo 
cantos of Mntahility was mtended to bo inserted m the legend o{ 
Constancy, one of the books projected' The vigour, mvontion, and 
splendour of expression that glow so brightly m the first three books, 
manifestly decline m thd fourth, fifth, and sixth, and it is pcrhajis 
no matter of regret that the poet never completed so vast a design, ni 
which the very nature of the plan necessitated a monotony that not 
all his fertibty of gemus could have obviated. Wo may apply to 
the Fakry Queen the paradox of Hesiod— “ the half is more than the 
whole ” In this poem are umted and harmonized three different 
elements uhioh at first sight would appear irreconcilable , for the 
skeleton or framework of the action is derived from the feudal or 
cluvalnc legends , the ethical or moral sentiment from the lofty phi- 
losophy of Plato, combined with the most elevated Christian punty 
andjhe form and colounng of the language and versification is satu- 
with the flowmg grace and sensuous elegance of the gieat 
Itahnn poets of tho Renaissance The principal defects of the Faei'ti 
QMen, viewed as a whole, ansB from two causes apparently opposed 
yet resulting m a similar impression on the reader Tho first is a’ 
want of umty, mvolving a loss of mterest m tho story , for wo alto, 
gether forget Arthur, tho nommal hero of the.whoH and foUow each 
tffi]^mte adventhre of the subordinate kmghts. Each book is there- 

m other defect is the monotony of character mseparablo from a 

"^aned wuth mexhaustiblo feilibty 
Me aU, finm their chivalno nature, fundamen^lly similar, boi4 
«ther combats between one kmght and another, or between tho h^ 
Wthe moment and some supomatural being— a monst^ a ^agon. 

^ congests, however bfflliantly 

we feel bttle or no suspense, for we are beforehand nearly 
n 0 the victory of the hero , and even if this were othenvisct 
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the knowledge that the vahant champion is himself nothing hnt the 
impersonation of some ahstract quality or virtuo, would he fsttd tc 
that mtcrost with i\hioh wo follow the vicissitudes of human for- 
tunes Hardly any dc^o of genius or mventlon can long -susfann 
the interest of an allegory , and where the mtense rcahsm of Bunyan 
has only partially succeeded, the unreal phantasmagoria of Spenser’s 
imagmation, hnlhant as it was, could not do other than fail Tlic 
strongest proof of the justice of these remarks will ho found m the fact 
that those who read Spenser with the mtensest delight are procisolj 
those who entirely neglect the moral lessons typified m his allegory, 
and endeavour to follow his recital of adventures as those of human 
heings, givmg themselves voluntarily up to the mighty magic of his 
unequalled imagination Another result flowing from the ahovo 
considerations is, that Spenser, though extremely monotonous and 
tiresome to an ordinary reader, who detemuncs to plod doggedly 
through two or three sucecssive books of the Faery Queen, is the 
most enchantmg of poets to him who, endowed with a lively fanej, 
confines his attention to one or two at a time of his delieious episode^ 
descriptions or impcrsonalions Independcntlj of the geneml nlk>- 
goncal meaning of the persons and adi entures, it must bo remem- 
bered that many of these ivorc also intended to contain allusions to 
'Sctrjftld'Mdividunls of Spenser’s own time, and particularly to con- 
vey comphmmte''tQ his friends and jiatrons ITius Glonana, the 
Fagty Queen herself and the beautiful huntress Belphoobo, were in- 
tended to allude to Elizabeth , Sir Arti^all, the Knight of justice, to 
Lord Grey , and the adventures of the Bed-Cross Knight sbadoir 
forth the history of the Anghcan Church In all probability a mul- 
titude of such allusions, now become obscure, were clear enough, when 
the poem first appeared, to those who were familiar mth the courtlj 
and pohtical hfo of the time, but the modem reader, I think, will 
little regret the dimness in which bme has plunged these allusions, 
for they only still further complicate an allegory a Inch of itself often 
detracts from the charm and interest of the namhve. 

§ 5 As a specimen of Spenser’s mode of condnebng his allegoiy, 
XqyiU give here a rapid analysis of the Second Book, or the I egend 
^ Yemperance In Canto I the mcked cnenanter, Archimage, 
‘uieobng Sir Guyon, mfonns him that a fair lady, whom the latter 
supjioses to bo Una, but who is really Dnessa, has been foully out 
rag^ by the Bed-Cross Knight Gujon, led by Archimage, meels 
the Red-Cross Knight, and is on the point of attacking him, when 
the two champions recognize each other, and, after courteous con- 
ference, part Sir Guyon then hears the despairing cry of a lady, 
and finds Amana, newly stabbed, lying beside a knight (Sir Mordant), 
i holding m her lap a babe with his hands stained by its mother’s 
id* After relatmg her storv, the lady dies Canto II desenbeE 
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Sir Gnyou’B unsuccessful attempts to -wash the habe’s bloody bauds. 
He then finds his steed gone, and proceeds on foot to the Castlo oi 
Golden Mean, 'where dvreU also her tvro sisters, Ehssa and Fenssa — 
Too Little and Too Much — ^inth their knights Canto UI. describes 
the adventures of the Boaster, Bra^docchio, who has stolen Guyon’s 
steed, but who is ignommiously compelled to give it up, and is 
abandoned by Belphocbe, of whom this canto contains a dcscnption, 
of consummate beauty In Canto IV Guyon delivers Fhaon from 
the violence of Furor and tho malignity of the hag Occasion 
Canto V descnbes tho combat of Guyon with Pyrochles, who un- 
binds Fury, and is then wounded by him , and Atm flies to obtain 
tho aid of Cymochles Canto VI gives a most rich and exquisite 
picture of tho temptation of Guyon by the Lady of the Idle Lake. 
In Canto VII is contomcd tho admirable description of the Cave of 
Mammon, who tempts Sir Gujon with nchcs The Vlllth Canto 
depicts Guyon m his trance, disarmed by tho sons of Aciutcs, and 
dehvered by Arthur, Canto IX descnbes tho House of Temperance 
inhabited by Alma. This is a most ingemous and beautifully de- 
veloped all^oiy of the human body and mmd, each part and faculty 
being typified Canto X. gives a chromcle of tho ancient Bntish 
kmgs down to tho reign of Glonana, or Elizabeth In the Xlth 
canto tho Castle of Temperance is besieged, and delivered by Arthur. 
The Xnth and last canto of this book describes tho attack of Guyon 
upon tho Bower of Bliss, and tho ultimate defeat of Acrasia or 
Sensual Pleasure From this very rough and meagre analysis, which 
IS all that my limits will permit, the reader may m some measure 
judge of the conduct of tho fable in Spenser’s great poem 
§ 6 The versification of the work is a peculiar stanza, based 
upon the otlava rima so umversally employed by the romanho and 
narrative poets of Italy, and of which the masterpieces of Tasso and 
^osto fur^ fanuhar examples To tho eight hues composm<r 
tms form of metre, Spenser’s exquisite taste and consmnmato cai for 
i^ony mduc^ him to add a nmth, which, bemg of twelve instead 
31, as m the others, ten syllables, wmds up each phrase ^Ylth a lon«^ 
lingering ^ence of tho most delicious melody. I have already 
ebserved how extmively the forms of Italian vemfication-as in 
the vanoia emmples of the sonnet and tho heroic stanza-had been 

insisted, particularly m 
case of Chaucer, on the skiU with which our language, natumlly 
Si “^ofyUabio and unhaimomous, had been softened and 
melodized tdl it was bttle inferior, m power of musical expression, 
to the tongues of Southern Europe Nerne^of-our-pogtrSTnoro.^- 
qwsitelynmd-uinformly^musioal^than-Spenser Indeed tho sweet- 
<688 an flowmgness of lus verse is sometimes earned so far os to 
oeoomo cloymg and enervated. Tho metro ho omfiloycd he ng very 
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complicated, and necessitating a frequent reouirence m each stanza 
of similar rhymes — ^namely, fonr of one ending, three of another, and 
two of a third — ho was ohhged to take considerable hbcrties with the 
orthography and accentuation of the English language In doing 
tlus, in givmg to out metalho northern speech the flexibility of the 
liqmd Italian, he shows himself os unscrupulous as masterly By 
cmpli^ng an immense mass of old Ohauccnan words and pro- 
vmcialisms, nay even hy occosionallynnventing words himself, ho 
furnishes his verse with an inexhanstiblo variety of language , but 
at the same time the reader must remember that much of the voca- 
bulary of the great poet was a dialect that never really existed. Its 
jieouliarities have been less permanent than those of almost any other 
of our great writers. 


§ 7 The power of Spenser’s genius does not consist m any deep 
analysis of human passion or feelmg, in any skill m the dehncation 
of character , but m an unequalled richness of description, m the art 
_ of representing events and objects with an mtcnsity that makes them 
visible and tangible Ho describes to the eye, and commnmcates to , 
the auy conceptions of all^ory, the splendour and the vivaoily of 
visible objects Ho has tho cxhaustlcss fcrtihty of Bubens, with 
that great painter’s sensuous and voluptuous profusion of colour^ 
Among tho most important of his other poetical wntmgs, I must 
mention his Mother Sulhat^s Tale, his Daphnaida and Mrtphel, 
idyllic elegies on tho death of Lady Howard and Sir Philip Sydney , 
all his AmoieUi, or love poemSj and, above all, his beautiful 
B^thalamtwm, or Marnage^ong on his own nuptials with tho 
‘‘fair Ehzabeth” This is certainly ono of the nchest and 
chastest mamage-hymns to be found m the whole range of litera 
turc, combming warmth with dignity, tlie intonsest passion witn a 
nohle elevation and purity of sentiment. Hero, too, os well as m 
innumerable passages of the Faery Queen, do we see the mfluenco of 
that lofty and abstract philosophical idea of tho identity between 
Beauty and Virtue, which he borrowed from the Platonic specukitions 
§ 8 The name of Bra BHiunHrDNBV occure so fre- 

quently mtho hterary history of this agc,'nnd1that illiistnoiis man 
exerted so powerful an mfluence on the intollectual spint of tho 
eixwb, that our notice of the age would bo incomplete without some 
allusion to his hfe, even did not the intnnsic merit of his 
gvo him a place among tho best poets and prosc-wntera of the time 
He united m his own poison almost aU tho qnahties that give splcn- 
^r to a character, natural as weU as adventitious— nobility of birth, 
beauty^if peraon,, bravery, generosity, Jeammg,^d_courtesy''' Hr 
uas almost beau tdM of tho courtier, tho soldier, and the scholar 

m jewel of tto TOiirt, tho darling of tho people, and the liberal and 
judicious patron of arts and letters, his early and heroic death gave 
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the crowning grace to a consummate character. He was bom m 
1664j and died at the ago of thirty-two (October 7, 1586), of a wound 
'' received m the battle of Zutphen, iought to aid the Protestants ol 
the Netherlands in their heroic stra^le against the Spaniards 
His contnbubons to the hterature of his country consist of a small 
collection of Bonnets, remarkable for their somewhat languid and re- 
£ned elegance , and the prose romance, once regarded as a manual of 
courtesy and refined mgonuiiy, entitled The Arcadia Judging only 
by its title, many critics have erroneously regarded this work as 
a purely pastoral composition, like the Oalatea of Cervantes, the 
Ai cadta of Sannazzaro, and the multitude of idyllic romances which 
were so fashionable at that time , but the narrative of Sidney, though 
undoubtedly written on Spanish and Itahan models, is not exclu- 
sively devoted to pastoral scenes and descriptions A great portion 
of the work is chivalnc, and the grace and animation with which 
the knightly pen of Sidney pamts the shock of the tourney, and the 
noble warfare of the chase, is not surpassed by the luxurious elegance 
of his pastoral descriptions. In the style we see perpetual traces of 
that ingenious antithetical aficctation which the imitation of Spamsh 
models had rendered fasluonable m England, and which became at 
last a kind of PhShni or modish jargon at the courts until it was 
ultimately annihilated by the ndicule of Shakspeare, just as Moh&rc 
destroyed the style precieux which prevailed m his day in France 
One charming pecuhanty of Sidney is the pure and elevated view he 
takes of the female character, and which bis example powerfully 
tended to disseminate througuout the hterature of his day This 
alone would be sufficient to prove the truly chivalrous character of his 
nund The story of tlie Arcadia, though occasionally tiresome and 
mvolved, is related with considerable skill , and the reader will be 
enchanted, in almost every page, with some of those happy thoughts 
and graceful expressions which he hesitates whether to attribute to 
the felicity of accident or to a peculiar dehcacy of fancy Sidnqr 
also wrote a small tract entitled A Defence of Poesy, m which he 
strives to show that the pleasures derivable from imagmabve htera- 
ture are powerful aids not only to the acquisition of knowledge, but 
to the cultivation of virtue He exhibits a pccuhar sensibihfy to the 

power and gemus so often concealed m rude national legends and 
ballads 


§ 9 The epoch which I_am endeavouring to describe was fertile 
in a class of poets, not perhaps attaimng to the highest literary 
merit, hut whose wntmgs are marked by a kind of sohd and scho- 
larlike digmty which wiU render them permanently valuable 

K PAgnm (156 2J.G19), whose career seems to 

have been tranquil and happy, md who enjoyed among his contein- 
poranes the respect mentod not only bv bis talents, but by a regu- 
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larity of conduct then enfSciently rare nmong poets who, like Daniel 
were connected with the stage His works arc tolerably volnmiDons 
and all bear the stamp of that grave vigour of thought and dignified 
evenness of expression which, while it seldom soars mto sublimity 
or penetrates deep mto the abysses of passion, is never devoid of sense 
and reflection His most celebrated work is The Rtstory of the Otvil 
Wars, a poem on the Civil Wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, m that peenhar stylo of poebcol narrative and moral 
meditation the example of which had been set by Sackvillo’s Jlltrrour 
for Magistrates, and which was at this tune a fiivountc type among 
the hterary men of England Darnel’s poem is m eight books, in 
stanzas of eight hues , and the , talents of the writer struggle m vam 
against the prosaio nature of the subject, for Daniel closely adheres 
to the facts of history, iihich ho can only occaslona'ly enliven by a 
pathetic description or a sensible and vigorous reflection His lan- 
guage IS exceedingly pure, bmpid, and mtelhgiblo. The poem en- 
titled Musophilus IS an elaborate defence of learning, cast mto the 
form of a dialogue The two mteriocutors, Musophilus and Fhilo- 
cosmuB, pronounce, m regular and wcU-tumed stanzas, the usual 
aiguments which the subject su^ests Many of Darnel’s minor 
poems, ns his Elegies, EpisUes, Masques, and Songs, together ivith 
his contnbutions to the dramatic htemturo of the day, justify the 
repntation which he possessed Good sense, digmty, and an equable 
flow of pure language and harmomous versification, are the qualities 1 
uhich postenty will acknowledge m his wnUngs, Ho is said to have ' 
succeeded Spenser to the post of poet hiureato 
(u ) A poet somewhat siimlar m general character to Darnel, but 
endowed with a much greater onginabty, was MiopA^ii Dratton 
(1563-1G31), a volummous vn-iter His longest and most celebrated 
productions were the topographical and descnptive poem entitled 
Polyolhion, m thirty cantos or songs, The Barons' Wars, EnglantTs 
lierousul'Epistles, The Battle of Agtneourt, The MuseP Elysium, and 
the delicious fancies of 37ie Court of Fairy The Pdydlbion is a 
minute poetical itinerary of England and Wales, m which the afloc- 
tionato patnotism of the wnter has enumented — county by coimty, 
village by village, hill by hill, and nvulot by nvulet— the whole 
surface of his native land , enhvcning his work as he goes on by 
immense stores of -picturesque legend and the nehest profusion of 
lUegory and persomfication It is composed m the long-rhymed 
verse of twelve syllables, and is, both in design and execution, abso- 
lutely umque m literature The notes attached to this work, in 
uhich Drayton was assisted by “ that gulf of learning,” the mcom- 
panblo Soldcn, are a wonderful mass of cunous erudition Drajrton 
has described his country w ith the lumful accuracy of the topographoi / 
»ud the enthusiasm of a poet , and the Polydbion will e\ or remain a 1 
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most mterestmg montuncnt of industry and tasto -In The Jiawna' 
Wars Drayton luis dcsonlicd the principal events of the unhappy 
roign of Edward U Tho poem is composed m the stanza of Anosto, 
which Dia^'ton, m his preface, selects os tho most perfect and bar- 
momous , and the ments and defects of the work may ho pretty 
accurately characterized by what has been said above concemmg 
Darnel’s poem on a not dissimilar subject The Eerotcal Epistles 
are imogmcd to bo ivntton by illustnous and unfortunate personages 
in English history to the objects of their love Thoj aro therefore 
a land of adaptation of the jilan of Ovid to English annals It 
was qmto natural that a poet so fertile os Dmyton, who wrote m 
almost every form, should not haae neglected the Pastoral, a species 
of composition at that tune m gcneml favoor His efforts in this 
department are ccrtamly not lufonor to those of any of his contempo- 
ranes, not even excepting Sponsor himself, while in this class of his 
writings, os well as m his mimitablc fairy jiocms, Drayton has never 
been surpassed. In tho senes entitled The Muses' Elysium, con- 
sisting of a senes of mno idyls, or Nymjthals, as ho calls them, and 
above all m tho exquisite httle mock-heroic of EympTiidia, overy- 
thmg that is most graceful, dchcato, quaint, and fantastic m that 
form of national auperstition— almost pccuhar to Great Bntain — the 
fnuy mythology, is accumulated and touched with a consummate 
fehoity Tho whole poem of Nymphidta is a gem, and is almost 
equalled by tho Epithalamiim m tho Vlllth Nymphal, on tho mar- 
nage of « our Tita to a noble Fay ” It is interesting to trace tho 
use made of theso graceful superstitions m tho Midsummer Night's 
Bream and the Merry TPiws of Windsor 
(in ) Tho vigorous vcrsatihty of tho age, founded on solid and c\- 
tonsivo acqiuremente, is well oxemphfied in the poems ot Sib -J oint 
(1570-1626), a learned lawyer and statesman, and Chief 
Justice of Irdand, who has left two w'orks of unusual ment and 
ongmahty, on subjects so widely different that their juxtaposition 
excites almost a feelmg of ludicrous paradox The subject ol one of 
them, 27g5ccTt^«tm, is tho proof of tho immortahty of tho soul , 
that of thooEhcr, entitled flrehestra, tho art jof djiTUMtiff Tho lan- 
guage of Davies is pure and mosouimo, his versification smooth and 
melodious , and ho seems to have commumcated to his meta- 
physical arguments m tho first poem, somothmg of tho easy gmee 
and rhythmical harmony of tho dance, while ho has dignified and 
elevated the comparativdy trivial subject ot tho second by a pro- 
fusion of classical and leamcd allusions *** The Nosce HipsuTn^ pul> 


* On the Nosce Teipswn, Mr Hallom remarks — “ Perhaps no language can 
“ P°«“> to 60 great a length, of more condensation ol 

mought, or in which fewer langmd verses will be found Yet, accordme to 
-ome defimtions, the Nosce Ictpsiun is wholly unpoetical iuaaiouch «s it show* * 

^INQ. UT, Q 
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hshcd in 1599, is vmtten in four-bnod stanzas of heroic lines, a 
measure wluoli was afterwards hononred by being toksn os tlic 
vehicle of one of Drydon’s early efforts , but Drydon borrowed it 
more mmiediately from the Oondibert of Davonant Tho Orchestra 
is composed m n pecubarly-constmctcd stanza of soven Imes, ex- 
tremely well adapted to express tho evor-vnrying rhythm of those 
dancing movements which the poet, by a thousand ingemous analo- 
gies, traces throughout all nature 

(iv) The unonunous admiration of contcmporancs placed the 
genius of John "DomrE (1673J.631), Dean of- St, Paul’s, in one of 
the foremost places among the men of letters of Ins day His bfe, 
too, full of vicissitudes, and his devotion of great and varied poivors, 
first to Bchoksbc study and retirement, then to the semeo of the 
state m active bfe, and last to the mmistiy of the Church, by fomi- 
barizing him with all the phases of human life, fhim^ed his mmd 
with nch materials for poetiy of vanous kmds "When entering 
upon tho career of tho public service, as sccrotaiy to the Treasurer 
Lord Ellesmere, he made a secret mamage with the daughter of Sir 
George Moor, a lady whom he had long ardently loved, and tho vio- 
lent displeasure of whoso family involved Donne m severe perse- 
cution Though distmguislicd in his youth for wit and gaiety, ho 
afterwards, under deep rebgious conviction, embraced tho clencal 
profession, and became os remarkable for intense piety os ho hod 
previously been for those accomplishments which had made him the 
Pico di Mirandola of his age. Tho wntmgs of Donno are very 
volummous, and consist of love verses, epigrams, elegies, and, above 
all, satues, which latter department of his works is that by which 
ho IS now principally remembered As an amatory poot he has been 

f ustly chsscd by Johnson among the metapJiystcal poets — wnters lu 
yhom the mtellectual faculty obtams an enormous and disiiropor- 
vlionato supremacy over sentunent and feelmg These authors are 
^ ever on tho watch for unexpected and mgenious analogies , an idea 
IS racked mto every conceivable distortion , the most remote com- 
parisons, the obscurest recesses of historicid and scientific allusion, 

no passion and little fancy If it readies the heart at all, it u through the 
icason But since strong argument, in terse and correct style, fails not to give 
us pleasure m prose, it seems strange that it should lose its effect when it gains 
tho aid of r^ular metre to gratify the cor and assist the memory Lmes there 
are in Dawes which for outweigh much of the descriptive and imaginative 
poetry of the last two centuries, whether we estimate them by the pleasure 
they impart to us, or by the mtellectnal wgour they display Expeneuce has 
shown that the foonlties peculiarly deemed poetical are ffequently exhibited in 
a considerable degree, but vay few have b^ able to preserve a perspicuous 
brewty without stiffness or peltry (allowance made for the subject the 
tunes), U metaphysical reasoning, so successfully as Rir John Denes (Zit 
1 129 
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fore ransacked to formsh compansons and illustrationB rvlach no 
(Jrrader can snggest to himselfj and whicTi, when presented to him by 
ttte perverse ingenuity of the poet, fill him with a strange mixture 
(of astonishment and shame, like the distqjrtions of the posturemaster 
|or the tncks of slei^t-of-hand It is evident that m this cultivation 
W the odd, the unexpected, and the monstrous, the poet becomes 
jperfcctly mdifierent to the natural graces and tender colounng of 
jsimplo emotion , and m his incessant search after epigrammatic turns 
Jof thought, he cares very httle whether reason, taste^ and propnety 
be violated. This false taste m literature was at one time epidemic 
in Spam and Italy, from whence m all probability it infected English 
poets, who have frequently nvalled their models m mgemons ab- 
surdity The versification of Donne is singularly harsh and tuneless, 
and the contrast between the ru^edness of his expression and the 
far-fetched ingenuity of his thought adds to the oddity of the effect 
upon the mmd of the reader, by making him contrast the unnatural 
perversion of immense mtellcctual activity with tiie rudeness and 
frequent coarseness both of the ideas and the expression In Donne’s 
Satires, of which he wrote seven, and m his ijjatstles to friends, wo 
natnraUy find less of this portentous abuse of mtellcctual leger- 
demain, for the nature of such compositions impbcs that they are 
wntten m a more easy and colloquial stram , and Donne has occa- 
sionally adapted, with great feUcity, the outlines of Horace and 
Juvenal to the manners of his own time and country. Pope has 
translated some of Donne’s Satires mto the language of lus own time, 
under the title of ‘ The Satires of Dr John Donne, Dean of St Paul’s, 
versified ’ 

(v) But thejeal-founder of“Satire1n*Eoglond, if we are to judge 
by tho relative scope and completeness of his works m this depart- 
ment, was Joseph HAii^l674si65.Q), Bishop of Norwich, a man 
equally remarkable for the leammg, digmty, and piety with which 
ho fulfilled his pastoral functions, and the heroic resignation with 
which he supported poverty and persecution when depnved of them. 
He produced siXi^bt^ks of’Satires, under the hWQjit-Vtrgidemiaxum 
(i e a harvest or collection of rods, a word modified from tho siimlar 
term Vindemiarum, vmtage), which form a complete collection, 
though they were not all published at the same time, the first three 
books, quaintly entitled by their author toothless Satires, having 
appeared m 1697, while a student at Cambndgo , and tlie latter 
three, designated biting Satires, two years afterwards Some ol 
these excellent poems attack the vices and affectations of hteraturo, 
and others are of a more general moral application For tho vivacity 
of their images, the good sense and good taste which pervades them, 
the abundance of their illustrations, and the ease and animation of 
the stylo, they are deservmg of hi^ admiration. Bead merely as 

o 2 
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glviug cunous pictures of tlie macners and society of the da} , tho} 
are very interesting m themselves, and throw frequent h£^t oU 
obscure passages of tho contemporary drama Hall, hko Juvenal, 
often employs a peculiar artifice which singularly heightens the 
piquancy of his attacks, viz that of makmg his sccondaiy allu 
810 UB or illustntions themscives satirical Some of these satiins 
are extremely short, occasionally consistmg of only a few hues His 
versification is always easy, and often elegant, and tho language 
o&crs on admirable union of the unforced facility of ordinary convor* 
sation with tho elevation and conciseness of a more olabomte style * 

§ 10 Space will jiermit only a rapid allnsiun to several sccondai} 
poets who adorned this period, so nch m variety and vigour The 
two brothers, Fmt>EAS h^EToiiEn and Giles Fletcueb, who hved, 
approximately, between tho }ear8 1684 and 1660, and who wore 
connected by blood with their great contemporary the dramatist, 
Xiroduced, tho former one of those long clabomto allegoncal works 
which had been so fashionable at tho beginnmg of tho centur}, and 
m which science called in tho aid of fiction, as in tho cose of Davies’s 
poem on the Immortahty of tho Soul Tins was The^ur^U-ldand, 
a minute dcscnplion of the human body, with all its anatomical 
details, which is followed by on equally searching delmcation of tho 
intellectual faculties Giles Plotclfei’s vvork is OhraCsTtdory and 
Triumph, m which, as m his brother’s production, wd see evident 
traces of the rich and musical diction, as well as of the lofty and 
lihilosophical tone, of tho great master of allegory, Spenser "With 
a mere notice of the noble religioas enthusiasm that prevails m the 
wntings of CiiunonTABD, and of the unction and tiuly evangelical 
resignation of tho unfortimato Jesuit SoutuwhUi, and a word oi 
praise to tho faithful and elegant translation 6f Tasso by Paibfax, 
I must conclude the present chapter f 

• lo Donne and Hall shoold lie added the name of John Marston, tho 
dramatic poet, as one of the chief satinets of the blizabethan ein In 1599 he 
published three hooka of Satires, under the title oi The Scourge of VtHamg 

t loi a fuller account of these poets, see Notes and Illustrations (B) 


NOTES AND ILLUSTEATIONS 


A.— THE MlUBOTfit FOB hUOlS- 
* HULliii. (Seep. 71) 

The htstoiy of this vrork, which b the 
most impottant poem In English Utemturo 
between Surrey «uid Spenwr and which 
was Teiy popular In Its day deserves a 
i"w words. It won prqjected, os statol 


above (p by Thomas SackviUe, Lord 
Buckhuret, about the jear 15D7, and its 
plan was lo give an acconnt of oU the 
ItlnstrlouB but unfortunate clioracten in 
BugUsh hbtory bom the conQUest to the 
end of the fourteenth ccnlnry The poet 
descends, like Danto into the inrerna 
rogkms, cooducied by Soi-ow Sackvlila 
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UtmHu (ft. 16511 line of ibc gentlemen of j and a contributor to a collection cnl'ed 
Qneen Liizabctha cbnpel and the onthor I hnglandi /Teli-on pnblishcii in IROn 


of some moral and religioni poems printed 
separately 

WauAU WAmrEit (1B58 1609) a native 
of dxrontsMrc, on attorney of the Oommou 
Pieos, and the anther of Albion x Fngtand, 
Drst publisbed in 1586 and freqncntly 
reprinted. This poem, which Is WTltte>i 
In the fourteen syllable line is a history 
of f ngbnd from the flclnge to the reign 
of James L It snppinnted In popnior 
favonr tho Virnwr /or JIagulrata Tbo 
stylo of tho work was much admired In 
its day, and Meres, in his IVits Trca 
siiry” rays, that hy Warner's pen the 
Hngllsh tongno wns "miBbtily cnrielicd 
and gorgconsly Im ested In mre ornaments 
and resplendent babllbnents.' The tales 
are cbleJly of a merry oast, and many of 
them indecent 

TRonAsAVATSOv (1660-1563) tbeanthor 
of some sonnets, which have been much 
admired. 

Josirov Sr tvEsi ' E n 0663-1618) a mer 
chant, who translated Tbe Dinne iTeeiLs 
and ITbrbx of the French poet Du Bartos, 
end obtained in his day the epithet of tho 
Silver tongned. The work went through 
seven editions, the lost being pnhlished in 
1611 It was one of Miltons early fa 
vonrites. 

Armtun Bbooke (oh 16631 the anth"' 
of The Tragical nUtory cf Jtamea and 
Jiilfef published in 1562, a metrical part 
phrase of the Italian novel of Bondello on 
which Sbakspeoro founded his tragedy of 
Uomco and Juliet. Brooke s poem is one 
of consldcmhle merit 
^RoBEBTSormrWBU. (1660-1595) hem In 
Norfolk, of Catholic parents, educated at 
Donay became a Jesuit and retnmst. to 
hjigl^ in 1681 as a mlsslonaiy He wes 
arrested in 1692, and was executed at 
Tybntn in 1566 on accormt of bis being 
a itomfsh priest though not InTol\ed In 
any political plots. Bis poems breathe o 
spirit of religions teslgnatlon, and are 
marked by bcanty of thought and expres- 
sion Ben Jonson said that BonthwcH 
‘ had BO written that piece of his. The 
Burning Babe, be (Jonson) would have 
been content to destroy many of bis," 
Tbokas Sronai (I6S7 16M) of Christ 
Church Oxford, tho author of a poem on 
TheTifiandlteaiha/ThamatVi'olKy Cor. 
dinal published In 1599 in which ho fol 
lowed doscly Cavendish’s Life of Wolsgy 
NtCHOus BBnwii (1658 1624?) the on 
thor of a considemble number of poems, 


which comprises many of the fugitive 
pieces of tlin preceding twenty years 
Sidney llalcigh Lodge Marlowe Grcenn 
arc among the other contribntors to thj 
collection 

FnAwers Dattsov (1575 1618) the son of 
the secretary Darison descr\cs mention os 
the editor and a contrlbator to the roelical 
rhaptody published In 1602, and often re- 
printed. Uho LnglandSllelicon" Itiso 
collection of poems by various writers. 

Qeorob CiiAr>rAii-^5r7-I631) n*o n 
dmmatlc poet, bnt most ctlehmted fur his 
translation of Homer, which preserves 
mudh of tho fire and spirit of the oiiglnsL 
The Iliad is in tho fonctccn-syllahlc verM 
so common in tbo Klixahethan era. "Ho 
would have made a great epic poet,” says 
Cliarics Lamb “if indeed, lie bos not 
abnndantly shown himself to he one for 
his Homer Is not so properly a transtntion 
os the stories of Achilles and Ulysses 
rewritten. Tho earnestness and passion 
which he has put Into etcrv part of these 
poems wonld he Incredible to a reader of 
more modem translations. ’ Chapman was 
bora at Hitching HlU, in Hertfordshire 
His life was a prosperous one, and be lived 
on Intlmato terms with the great men of 
bis day 

EnwAlm Veiie,Eavi.of Oxfobd ( 1634- 
1604) tho outhor of some verses in the 
Paradae of Dainty Dencet He sat os 
Groat Chombciiain of England upon the 
trial of Maiy Qneen of Scots. 

MExnr CtrcsTAiiLE (1568?-I60t?) was 
celebrated for his sonnets published in 
1662 under the name of Diana It is con 
jeetnred that he rvas the same Henry Con 
stable who, for his zeal in the Chthollc 
religion, was long obliged to live in a state 
of bonishmenL 

81 * Folk GnEvrixE, Loim BnooKi 
(1554-1628), a friend of Sir Philip Sidney, 
was made Choncclior of tho Exchegner, 
ond a peer In 162L He died by tho stoh 
of a revengeful servant, in 1628. His 
poems ore a Treatise onJlttmane I^caming 
a TreaiUe e/ TTore a TreaHse </ ilo- 
narciiy, a Trcaiue qf Religion and on 
Ingmntim upon Farre and Fortune. He 
also wrote two tragedies, enUtled Maham 
and Jfustapha, neither of whidi wns ever 
acted being written after tho model of tho 
ancients, with choruses, Ac. Smtbey vfr 
marked that Diyden appeared io Kin to 
have formed bis tragic stylcmorr upon l/jrd 
Brooke than upon any otter^i t-or 
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S-unm Eoitmw OL I63i), 
lusfoty b quUe nnknorti, cscopt Uiat ho 
was a pioUDe iKunpWclecr In the rdgns of 
SSinbrtb, James L, and Charles I Camp- 
bell rematte that " his dtaortpllons of eon 
tempMaiy follies have conridcraMe hmnonr 
I Uilnk he has atfoided In Cm s*ot 7 of 
Smng and Smith a hint to lluUcrforhla 
apologue of TtcnrioTis JnsUtc In the case 
of the brethren who hanged a • poor weaver 
that was h-d rid/ instead of the oobblof 
who had_kfllcd an Indian, 

Not out of malice, but mere teal, 

IVcansc he was an InGdcl.' 

irndibrcs, Tart. 11 Cinto II. 1 420 " 

Sm Joir ILumrsoios (ISCl 1612), horn 
at KcUton near Bath, In Sofflcnctshlre 
and celebrated as the first LnsIIsh trans 
lator of Ariosto'a Orlando Fnrioso pub 
Ibhed in 1521 Harrington also wrote a 
book of cpisram*, and several other works. 
His father John Harrington (I53t-l'i62) 
was the author of some poems published tn i 
tlie "Nupc Antlqme.” Ho was Impri- 
fonn] In tbo Tower taidir Queen Mary, 
for holding a corrcepondcnec with Him 
belh. 

EnwAitn Faigpjuc (fl. ICOO), tbo trans- 
lator of Tasso's Jemcalcm, was a gentle- 
man of fortune. The first cation was pnb- 
llshcd In 1600 and was dedicated to Qneen 
Eltsabcifa. This translotlon Is much supe- ; 
rior to that of Ariosto by Sir John Har 
rington. * It has been considered os one 
of the earliest works in which the obsolete 
KngUsb which had not been laid os'do In 
the days of Sackvllle, and which Spcn'cr 
affected to pre«crvc, gave way to aslylc not 
much differing, at least In point of single 
words and phrases, from that of the present 
day" Bnt this praire, adds Ur Hallam, 
Is ctpially dne to Daniel, to Drayton, and 
to others of the later Elizabethan poets. 
The first five books of Tas«io had been 
prcvlonsly translated by Cabew In loej 
This translation Is more literal than that of 
Fairfax, hnt fat inferior In poetical spirit 
Tiiouas liODde (15SC-103S7), also a phy 
sletsn and a dramatic' poet, wns bom In 
Lincolnshire, was edneated hi Trinity Col 
lege, Oxford, and first appeared as an 
author ahont 1580 Ten of Lodge s poems 
are contain'^ In the "English Helicon,' 
puhllshed In 1600 Tohls prose work en- 
titled Ito’ols/nde Fupheut Gotdai Legane 
(1590), Sliolcspcaro was indeUed for the plot 
snd Incidents of his dromo. At you like it 
Iqt his dramatic work.*!, scop 131 ' 

Tno iAS CAnew (1^89-1639) a poet at 


the court of Cbvrtes 1 , nhcre he held tb 
office of genUonan of tlie Privy <h«ml^r 
and server in ordln-iry to the king, llh 
potms, whirii are mosUy shart imd amv 
tory, were greatly admired In Uielr day. 
Chmpheli itmi-ks that " the want of hold 
nes and upanslon In Caren's thonghts 
and mlCects excludes him from rivaldilji 
with great peeiieal mimrs, no* la it dlffl- 
cnlt, even wlUiln tho narrow pfie of his 
wcrk^ to dbeover some faults of nffeebt 
ilDn.and of still more otjccllcnahle tudefi 
cacy But among the poets who have 
walked In the same limited p.itb ho Is pre- 
eminently betmtlfid, and deservedly nnks 
among the earliest of tliojo who gave a 
cnltlvntedgracc to one Ivrical atmlas." 

Sm Hietirr Morrov ( iSCS-KaPI ndn 
ttngnLbed iPplomatlst Tn iho relgas cl 
EUraheth and James L Ho wns rccrctaiy 
to the harl of l-vscx bnt upon tbo nppre- 
hcielon of bis potron bo left the kingilom. 
lie relumed upon the accession of JnmM, 
nnd was appointed iimbas"idor to Venice 
lioter in lift he was nppntnioil Provost ol 
Eton, and tool ilcoctm a orders. Ills prirv 
dpal writing* were published In 1C51 
under tlie title of Jlehijuvr iloltonmnce, 
with a memoir of hU life by Isnnk TV alien 
Ills literary npuintlon rests eWefiy upon 
bis poem*. Ills rinnenlt of Architetltcre 
were long held In cslcfin. The Ltfiqiifre 
also contain sorcral other prose works. 

nicntnoBARMTCtD (b 1574) ednciied 
at Brasenoso College, Oxfonl wrote spvcral 
minor poems, dlstlngiib-bcd by elegmco ol 
vcrsincatlon His ode "As it fell upon n 
day” which was reprinted in tho “Ijigllsh 
Helicon" under the slgnalnroof " Ignoto," 
In 1600, had been fal«cly nltrihntctl to 
Sbakspeare In n volume entitled “Tho 
Passionate Pilgrim" (1599). 

RiCIUJU) OonnETT (1582-l635)rhTiaiop ol 
Oxford, nnd afterwards of Nonylch, oolc- 
brated as n wit nnd a poet In tho reign ol 
James I Ills poems were first collected 
and published in 1617 Tho best known 
are his Journey info tranee nnd Ills /are- 
well to the Faina They are lively nnd 
willy 

Sin Joim BcAtnioKT 0S8S-1C28), elder 
brother of brnncls Beaumont tho drama 
list, wrote In tho heroic couplet a poem 
entitled Fottmih JVeZd, which was pnb 
llshcd by bis son In 1629 

PnniEAB FLirrcnm (1584-1050), and hli 
younger brother, Giles rLETCinj* men 
tioned In the text (p 84), deserve a ful 
Icr notice, and wo cannot do better than 
quote Ur Hallam'* discriminating critic 
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Inn retpecUng tbem ** An ardent admlra- 
ton for Spenaer inaplred tlio gcnlns ol two 
foang brothers Phineos and Giles Flot 
cher The first, vci7 soon after the qneen’s 
death, ns some allastons to tiord Essex 
seem to denote, composed thongh he did 
not so soon publish, n poem entitled The 
Pnrple Island. By this strange namo he 
expressed n snh}cct more strange, ft Is a 
mlnnto and elobomto account of the Indy 
and mind of man. Through flvo cantos 
the reader Is regaled with nothing but 
allegorical anatomy In the details of which 
Fhlncns scoms tolerably skilled, evincing a 
great deal of Ingennlly In diverslfj’lng his 
metaphors, and In presenting the dollnea 
Uon of his Imaginary Island n 1th os ranch 
Jnstice ns possible to the allegory without 
obtruding It on the reader's ^Icw In the 
sixth canto he rises to the Inlellectnal and 
moral faculties of the soul, which occupy 
the rest of the pocriu From Its natnro It 
Is Insuperably wearisome, yft bis language 
Is often very poetical, his verslflcatlan bar 
monions his Invention fertile. • • • 
Giles Fletcher brother of Fhinens, In 
Christ's Victory and Triumph the ugh hla 
suhlect has not all the unity that might 
bo desired, had a manifest superiority In 
Us choice. kiOchnscsaBtanxaof hlBown, 
Phineaa one of seven llnc^ Giles one of 
eight This poem was pnbllshcd In 1610 
larch brother ollrrdes to the work of the 
other which must be on brg to the altera 
Hons made by Fhineas In his Purple Island, 
written probably the first, hat not pub- 
lished, 1 believe, till 1633 Giles seems to 
bave moro vigour than his elder brother 
but less sweetness, less smoothness and 
more olTcctatlon In Ms style Pbl^ Indeed, 
Is deformed by words neither Fttgllsh nor 
laitin hnt simply harborons, such as 
tiatnpmg eblattm, dtjtrortralt, pnijnmd 
gUUirand, and many others. They both 
bear much resemblanco to Spenser, Giles 
sometimes ventnres to copo with him even 
In celebrated passage^ sneb as the dcscrlii- 
tlonoftbeCavooflJespalr Andhebnshad 
the hononr In turn, of being followed by 
Milton, espcclolly In tho lint meeting of 
onr Savionr with Satan In tho Paradise 
Kegalned. Both of these hratbeis are de- 
serving of mitch praise, they were en- 
dowed with minds eminently poetical and 
not Inferior In Imaginstlon to sny of their 
contemporaries. Bnt an li\)ndlcIoas taste, 
and on ezcirsslve fondness for a style which 
the pnhilo was rapidly abandoning, that of 
allegorical personification prevented their 
uoweis from being efiecUvely displayed. 


^OOmsH POFTS 

iDt Alkxandfb Scorr (fi. 166!) wrote 
several nmatory poems, which bavn pro- 
enred him the title of tho Scottish Ann- 
creon 

Sin IticnAnn Hxm/CKn (1496-1566^ 
more celebrated as a collector of the poems 
which bear bis namo than as an original 
poet, bnt his own compositions an marked 
by prod taste, 

Alfxakdvh hloxTUOiicur, tho anUror of 
an allegorical poem called Tht Chary and 
the ^ue, published In 1697, which long con 
tinned to be a favonrlle and tho metre of 
which was adopted b) Burns. 

ALUXANDEn Hojtr (d icoa) a clergy 
man published In 1699 a volume of BViai's 
or tdend Songi 

Kino Jajies VI published in 1664 a 
volnme of poetry entitled fytaya of o 
rnntice tn the Divine Art of Poetie, with 
the Deielitand Cautelu to beyntrtiieil and 
avoided, 

Eaiil of Ascnuil 11578-1664) wrote 
somo sonnets of considerable merit, 

OronoF Bdciiakax (160B~16‘>2) cele 
brated for his laitln veralon of the I>mlms 
Is apoken of among Uio proso writers 
(P 110). 

Dn-Aimron JonxKTOxClSSl 1641) also 
celebrated for bla Latin version of Ibo 
Psahna, was horn near AberiSeen atndled 
medicine at Padna, and was appointed 
pliysidan to Charles L Ho died at Oxford. 
According to the testimony of Mr Hallam, 

Johnston a Psalms, all of which are In 
tbo eleglae metre, do not fall short of those 
of Bnebansn, either In elcganca of stylo or 
correctness of Lattnity ' Johnston also 
wrote BovcTnl other laitin poems. 

I-.Aiii:.OFSTreui(a(1680.I640) puhllchcd 
In 1637 a collation of his works entitled 
Deerealmnt vnth, Die Jlusei consisting of 
heroic poems and tragedies of no great 
merit, bnt Campbell observes that “ there 
is elegance of expression In a few of Ills 
shorter pieces.” One of hSr tragedies is on 
the subject of Julius Otwar 

WiLLTAK BainnioxD of Hawthornden 
(1686 1640), the most distinguished of the 
Scottish poets of this era, was the friend 
of Ben Jenson and Drayton. Jonsonvisltcd 
Hra In Hawthornden In 1619 His best 
poems are hts sonnets, which Ur Hallam 
describes os ' polished and elegant tne 
from conceit and bod taste In pure nn- 
blemished RngUsb.'' 
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CEAPTER V 

TllJB PmLCflOPHY AOT) PB08E MTBRATnRB IN THE aEIQNS'OJ 

EUZABETn AND JAMES I. 

A D 1558 — ^1626 

§1 Introduction §2 CHironiclers Stow, HoUiTN8nED,-SrCTD §8 Sir 
Walter Raleigii § 4 Collections of Voyages and Travels Hakldtt, 
PaRCiiAS, Davis § 5 The English Church Hookfr’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity § 6 Life of Lord Bacon § 7 Services of Bacon the scho- 
lastic philosophy § 8 History of previous attempts to throw off the 
yoke of the scholastic philosophy § Bacon's Instauratio Magna 
§ 10 First and Second Books Be Augmentts Scientiarum and the Novum 
Organon the Inductive Method § 11 Third Book Silva Silvanm 
collection and classification of tacts and esqierlmenta remaining hooks 
§ 12 Estimate of Bacon’s services to science § 18 His Essays and other 
English writings §14 'RvvmTu'g' Anatomy of Melancholy LordHer- 
BERF OF CrrPRBDHY § 15 THOMAS HOBBEB 

§ 1 The pnnciiial object of the present chapter is to trace the 
nntnre and the results of that immense revolution m philosophy 
brought about by the immortal ivritmgs of Bacon It will, however, 
be unavoidable, m accordance with the chronological order generally 
adopted m our work, to sketch the character of other authors, of 
great though mfenor importance, who flounshed at the same time 
Of the general intellectual character of the Age of Ehzabeth^ some- 
thing has already been said it may be observed that much of the 
^peculiarly practical character which distmguishes the political and 
philosophical literature of this time is traceable to the general latcistng 
qf the higher functions of the pubhc service, and is not one of the 
dcTst valuable results of the Protestant Reformation The clergy 
had no longer the monopoly of that learning and those acquirements 
which during the Catholic ages secured them the monojioly of power 
and the vigorous personal character of the groat queen combined 
with her jealousy of dictation to surronnd her throne with ministers 
chosen for the most part among the middle classes of her people, and 
to whom she accorded unshaken confidence, ^vhile she never allowed 
them to obtain any of that undue influence which the weaknesses 
of the woman experienced from unworthy fayountes like Leicester 
and Esses Such men as Burleigh, 'Walsingham, and Sir Thomas 
Smith belong to a peculiar typo and class of statesmen , and their 
administration, though leas bnlliant and dramatic than might be 
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fonnd at bthor penods pf our history, was incontestibly more wise 
and pabiotic thau can oasdy he paralleled 
§ 2 In the humble but useful department of histoncal chiomclcB 
a few words must bo said on the labours of Stow * C^625nlW6) 

and JRaphaeIi HoiiaNSHED (d 1580), the former of whom, a Loudon 
citizen of very shght litcraiy pretensions, devoted the whole of his 
long life to the task of collecting matenals for numerous chronicles 
and dcsonptions of Tjondon The latter undertook a somewhat 
similar work, though mtended to commemorate the history of Ifng- 
laud generally From Holhnshcd, it may bo remarked, ShaLspeare 
drew the matenals for many of his half-legendary, half-histoncal 
pieces, such as Macbeth, King Lear, and the like; and it is cunous 
to observe the mode m which the genius of the great poet animates 
and transGgnres the flat and prosaic language of the old chromclor, 
a hose very words ho often quotes toxtually Stnkmg examples of 
this will be found m Eenry V and Henry YI 
§ 3 The most extraordmary and meteor-liko persomgo in the 
litemry history of this time is SieJWalteb Raueioh (1662-1618), 
the brilliancy of whose courtly and mihtary career can only bo 
equalled by the wonderful vanety of his talents and accomplishments, 
and by the tragic heroism of his death He was bom m 1662, 
and early attracted the favour of Elizabeth by an act of romanhs 
gallantry, which bos famished the theme of a famous anecdote, 
and, both by his military exploits and his graceful adulafaon, ho 
long mamtained possession of her capncious favour Ho highly 
distmguished himself m the wars in Ireland, wheio he visited 
Spenser at Eilcolmon, and was consulted by the great poet on the 
Faery Queen, and no less ns a navigator and adventurer m the 
colonization of Virgima and the conquest of Guiana Ho is said to 
have first introduced the potato and the use of tobacco mto England 
On the accession of James I he seems toTiavo been, though •without 
_ the least grormds, mvolved in an accusation of high treason connected 
with the allied plot to place the unfortunate Arabella Stuart upon 
the throne, and ho was confined for many years m the Tower under 
sentence of death Proposing a new expedition to South Amenca, 
ho was allowed to undertake it, but, it provmg unsuccessful, the 
miserable king, m order to gratify the hatred of the Spamsh court, 
which Ealeigh’s exploits had powerfully excited, allowed him to bo 
executed under the old sentence in 1618 During his imprisonment 
of twelve years Ealeigh devoted himself to hterary and scientific 

• Slew’s chief works are a Summary tfEnghah CJirmicIes, first publisliiia in 
1565, his Annafs in 1573, and his Survey of London in 1598 To the names 
)f Stow and Holllnshed should be added that of Joim Speed (1552—10291, 
(fho pubhshed in 16J.4 A Htstory of Qrcat Britain from the earhest times tc 
the rei^ of James I 
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accnpalions, "hs produced, with the aid of many learned fnends, 
among whom Jonson was one, a History of the World, winch will 
ever regarded as a masterpiece of English prose The dcalh 0l 
few illustnous men has been accompamcd. by so m^iny traits of heroic 
simphcity as that of Ealeigh.* \ 

§ 4 Tie munense outburst of intellectual activity which renders 
the middle of the sixteenth century so, memorable an epoch m the 
history of philosophy,' was not without a parallel m the rapid exten- 
sion of geographical knowledge. England, which gave birth to Bacon, 
the successful oonq[ueror of new worlds of philosophical speculation, 
was foremost among the countries whoso hold navigators explored 
unknown t^ons of the globe Innnmcrahlo expeditions, sometimes 
fitted out by the state, hut far more generally the undertakings of 
private speculation, exhibited mcredihle skill, bravery, and per- 
severance m openmg new passj^ek for cojnmerce, and in particular 
m the endeavour to solve the great commercml and geograpluca' 
problem of findmg a north-west passage to the eastern hemisphere 
The commercial rivalry between England and Spam, and afterwards 
* between England and Holland, generated a glonons band of navi- 
gators, whose exploits, partakmg of the double character of pn- 
vateermg and of trade, laid the foundation of that naval gtiR which 
rendered England the mistress of the seas Drake, Prohisher, Dayics, 
Raleigh, were the worthy ancestOTS of the hTelsons, Cooks, and 
^a n k lins . The recital of their dangers and their discoveries was 
freqnently recorded by these hardy navigators m fheir own simple 
and pictnresque language, and the same age that laid the foundation 
of the naval greatness of our conntry, produced also a branch of our 
hferature which is neither the least valuable not the least charac- 
narration of mantune discovery HAi5luyT-(1553- 

ha™ to 

postenty large collections of mvaluahle materials concenim«>- the 
naval adventure of those times the first two authora were nTerelv 
chrome ers and rompileis , the third was himself a famous navigato^ 

name to to faSoo, 

■”= Sl”y -The togoago n 
all thMe works is simple, grave, and imadomed tho 

m itself so full of the mfensest dramatic excitement, has the charm 
of a W oM aeamao-s deaonphoo of to tods md itS 

FBI, and to tremendons dangeta s> amply enoonnteted tnlh areh 


* i^eigVs Hisforj comes down only to the Secnml w 

Respecting ifa style, HaUam remarks ttat « 

the words of Kaleigh, nor to anv otmI if obsolete in 

T^ods, whw pa, M have ^ tnk^S ^i^» 

which we find m Sidnwand HookeT he stmetura 

oonfemporanes, seldom low, 
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Insignificaiit means are painted with a peculiar mixture of pro* 
fcssional aang-froid and childlike trust m Providence. The occa- 
sional acts of cruelty and oppression, which are to bo mainly 
attributed to a less advanced state of civilization, are more than 
redeemed by the indomitable courage and invincible perseverance 
of these illustnoiis uai igatora. 

§ 5 Among the i arioiis Christian sects gencrateil bj the great 
break-up of the Catholie Church at the Reformation, the Anglican 
confession appears to occupy nearly a central jxiaition, equidistant 
from the blind devotion to authority adiocatcd by tho Romish 
communion, and the extreme abnegation of aiitliont} proclaimed 
by the Calvinistio theologians Tho Church of England is essen- 
tially a compromise between opjiosito extremes, and it is perhaps 
to this moderation that it owes its solidity and its influence 
it IS unquestionably this moderation which rccommcndcil it to sc 
reasonablo and practical a people ns tho English On its first 
appearance on tho stage of history it was exposed to tho moat violent 
hostility and persecution at the hands of tho ancient faith which it 
had supplanted , but no sooner had it become flrmly established os 
tho dominant and ofllcial religion of tho state, than it was cxjioscd 
to attacks from tho very opposite point of tho theological compass, 
attacks under w hose nolenco it temporarily succumbed U ho Catholic 
pcracoiitions of Mary’s reign were followed by tho gradually increasing 
hostihlgr of Puntamsm, which had been insensibly acquiring more 
and more power from the middle of tho reign of Elizabeth 'J'ho| 
great champion of tho pnnciplcs of Anglicanism against the on \ 
croachments of tho Genevan school of theology was Riciiart) | 
5oqki!R (1653-1G60), a man of ovangchcal piety and of vast 
learning, sprang from tho humblest ongm, and educated in tlio 
Umvcrsity of Oxford Ho was for a long Umo bnned in the obscurity 
of a country parsonage , but his eloquence and erudition obtained for 
him tho eminent post of Master of the Temple m London, where hii 
Golleagiio in tho ministry, Walter IVav era, propounded doctrines m 
church government which, being similar to thwio of tho Calviiiistic 
confession, were incompatible with Hooker's opmions Tho mildness 
and modesty of Hooker’s character, rendering controversy and dis- 
putation insupportable to him, uyged him to implore bis ecclesiastical 
superior to remove him from his place, and restore him to tho more 
congomal duties of a country parish and it was hero that ho 
executed that great work which has placed him among tho most 
eminent of tho Anglican divines, and among tho best prosc-wnteia 
of his ago. The title of this work is A Treatise on the Laws oj 
Ecdesiaslwial Polity, and its object is to mvestigate and dofino the 
fundamental pnnciplcs upon which is founded tho right of tho Church 
to the obedience of its members, and tho duty of tho members to pay 
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obedience to the Clmroh But, though the pnncip.il object of thw 
book IS to ostabhsh tho relative rights and duties of the Anglican 
Church ur particular, and to defend its organization a^unst the' 
attacks of tho Bonian Cathohes on tho one hand and tho Calvinists’ 
on the other, Hooker has dug deep douni inta tho eternal granite ou^ 
uhich are founded all lau, all obedience, and all ngbt, political as) 
rvell as religious. The Ecclesiastical PdtUj is a monunrent of close 
and cogent logic, supported by immenso and varied erudition, and 
IB vmtten in a stylo so free from jiedantrj', so cltar, vigorous, aud 
unafTcctcd.’os to form a remarkable contrast with tho genorahtj'- of 
theological compositions, then gonemlly overloaded vnOi quotation 
and deformed by conceits and antithesis It is to bo regretted that 
this excellent work was never finished by tho author, or, at least, if 
finished, has not descended to us as Hooker intended it to do, for the 
Sixth Book IS supposed, though certamly tho composition of the same 
author, to bo a fragment of a quite different work 


§ 6 Tho political life of FrakqisBacox (1661-1626) forms, wntli 
his puioly mtellectual or philosoplucal career, a contrast so striking 
that it would bo difficnlt to find, in tho records of biographical htc- 
rature, anythmg so vividly opposed. Ho vvtis the son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, long a fuvounte and trusted minister of Queen Ehzabeth, lu 
whoso service he held tho high offico of Keeper of tho Great Sral, 
Sir Nicholas was a fair specimen of that pecuhar class of able states- 
men with whom that great sovereign surrounded her admimstratioii, 
a type which wo find repeated in Burlcigli, Walsmgham, Ellesmere, 
ind Smith— men of great practical knowledge of tho world, of 
^vverful though not perhaps mventive faculties, and of great pru- 
dence and moderation in their rehgious opmions, a point of much 
importance at a period when tho recent Reformation in tho Church 
had exposed tno countiy to tho agitations ansing from theolo<ncal 
disputes Francis Bacon was tho nephew of Burleigh, Sir Nicholas 
and tho great Chancellor havmg mamed two sisters , and tho boy 
pvo earnest, from his tendercst childhood, of those powers of mtol- 
iect and that readmess of mmd which afterwards distinguished him 
among men. Hp was bom in 1561, and received a careful education 
wmpleted at an ago even for that time oxccodmgly early, m the 
Jniversijy of Cambndge Ho is said, even as a boy, to have shown 
plam in^catio^ of that mquinng spint which earned him to tho 
investigation of natural laws, and a gravity and presence of mind 
which attracted tho attention of tho Queon, and while studymg at 
t.ambndgoit is reiiorted that ho was stmok’with the defects of tho 
phi osophical methods, founded upon tho scholastic or Anstotelion 
^stem, then universally adopted m tho mvestigations of soienco, 
inen, perhaps, first dawmeu upon his mmd tho dun outlme of that 
great reformation m philosophy winch ho was afterwards destined tc 
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bring about His jatbcr, isbo certainly intended to devote him to 
the pnbbo service, probably m the department of diplomacy, sent 
nim to travel on the Gontment, and a residence of about four years 
in Enmeo, Germany, and Italy, not only gave him the opportunity 
of acquiring a remarkable stock of pobtical knowledge respecting the 
state and views of the pnncipal European courts, but rendered him 
tho still more valuable service of milaiging his knowledge of mankmd, 
and making him acquamted with tho state of philosophy and letters 
Ho was recalled from tho Continent by the death of his father in 
1579, and found himself under the necessity of cntciing upon some 
active career He appears to nave felt that the natural bent of bis 
genius inchncd to the study of science , and he begged his kinsuion 
and natural protector, Burleigh, to obtom for him tho means of de- 
voting himself to those pursmts The Treasurer, however, who was 
jealous of his nephew’s extraordmary abihties, which he feared might 
echpao or at least mterfere with the talents of his* own son Bobert, 
just then entering upon that bnlhant career which he so long fol- 
lowed, treated Francis with great harshness and mdiference, and m- 
sisted on his embracmg tho profession of the law He became a 
student of Gray’s Inn , and that wonderful aptitude, to which no 
labour was too arduous and no subtlely too refined, very soon made 
him the most distmgmshed advocate of his day, and an adnured 
teacher of the It^l science The jealousy of his bnsmen the Cecilsi 
both father and son, appears to have veiled itself, m some degice 
perhaps unconsciously, under the pretext that Bacon was a flight} 
and bookish young man, too fond of projects and theones to be hkel} 
to become a useful servant of the State But the countenance which 
was refused to Bacon by his uncle and cousm, ho obtomed from the 
generous and enthusiastic friendship of Essex, who used all his mfiu- 
ence to obtain for his friend the place of Sohcitor-Gcnoral, and when 
unsuccessful m this attempt, consoled him for the disappomtmont by 
tho gift of a considerable estate Dunng this ponod of his life Bacon 
contmued to nso rapidly, both m professional reputation os a lawyc^^ 
and m fame both for philosophy and eloquence Ho sat in the House 
of Commons, and gave evidence not only of his unequalled powers as 
a speaker, but also of that cowardly and interested subsemenco to 
the Court which was tho great blot upon bis glory, and tho cause of 
his ultimate disgrace. There is nothing in the whole range of history 
more melancholy than to trace this subhmo intellect truokhng to 
every favourite who had pouer to help or to hurt, and betraying in 
succession all those to whom self-mtcrest for the moment had attached 
him After submitting, with a subserviency unworthy of a man of 
tho least qnrit, to the haughty reproaches of tho Cemls, he abandoned 
tlioir faction for that of Essex, whom he flattered and betrayed On 
tho unhappy Earl’s trial for high treason, m consequence of his 
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tranlio conapiracy and revolt, Bacon, though he certainly felt for his 
benefactor as warm an attachment as was com^tible with a moan 
and servile bature, not only abandoned his former friend, but volun- 
'tecred with mahgnant eagerness among the foremost ranhs of his 
eneimes, and employed all his immense powers, as an advocate and 
a pamphleteer, to precipitate his rum and to blaoken his memory 
Bacon was not m fact a mahgnant man he was a needy, flexible, 
unscrupulous courtier , and diowed m his after career the same ig- 
noble readmess to betray the duties ol the judge as he now did in 
foi^etting the obhgations of the fnend. 

On the death of Ehzabeth, and the transfer of the crown to James I 


m 1603, Bacon, who had been gradually and steadily rising m the 
service of the State, attached himself first to Cary the Ignoble favour- 
ite of that pnnee, and afterwards to Carr’s successor, the haughty 
Buckmgham Ho had been knighted at the coronation, and at the 
same tune die married Alice Bamham, a young lady of considerable 
fortune, the daughter of a London alderman He sat m more 


than one parhament, and was successively made Solicitor-General, 
Attorney-General, and at last, m 1617, Lord-Keeper, and in 1618, 
Loid High Chancellor of England, and Baron Yerulam, to which 
title was added, three years afterwards, the higher style of ViscOunt 
St Albans Though the whole of his pubhc career was stained with 
acts of the basest servihty and corruption, it is not unmstructive to 
mention that Bacon was one of the last, if not the very last, mmisteis 
of the law m England to employ and to defend the apphcation of 
torture m judicial procedure Bacon occupied the highest office of 
justice durmg foui years, and exhibited, m the discharge of his grea/ 
functions, the wisdom and eloquence which characterized his mmd 
and the servility and meanness which disgraced his conduct, and 
of Parliament m 1621, the House of Commons 
then filled with just mdignation against the insupportable abuses* 
captions, -and monopohes countenanced by the Government 
ordered a dehberate mvestigafron mto various acts of bribery of 
which the Chancellor was accused The King and the favourite, 
though ready to do all m their power to screen a cnmmal who had 
always been their devoted servant, were not bold enough to face the 
mdignation of the whole countiy , and tfie mvestigation was allowed 

House of Lords, and it 
resulted m to conviction, on the clearest evidence, of many acts of 

joss eoraupfron M a judge * Independently of the cases thus proved, 
l!i doubted that there must have existed numerous othS 

Which were not required mto. Bacon himself fully confessed to 


HeDwoSt“T^“ agpinst Bacon, related m the text, have been proved 
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own guilt, and in language 11111011 under other oircumstanoca iionid 
have been profoundly pathetic, thrcii himself on the ludulgencc of 
hiB judges The sentenoo, tliough it couid not ho otherwise tlinu 
Mvere, ivas evidently just it condemned him to ho dojirntd of his 
place as Chancellor, to paj a fine of 40,000? (a sum, he it remarked, 
not amountmg to half the gams ho uas supixiscd to haio comiptlj 
made), to ho imprisoned dunng the King’s pleasure in the lower, to 
ho over after mcapahlo of holdmg any oilico in the State, and to bo 
mcapacitatcd from sittmg in Parhauiout or coming within tweho 
miles of the Court In imposmg so severe a punishment it must be 
recollected that Bacon’s judges well knew that much of it would he 
mitigated, or altogether remitted , uid the result showed how just 
wore these anbcipationB Tlio culpnt w os almost immediately released 
from confinement, the fine was not only remitted by roj al favour, hut 
by the manner of its remission comerted into a sort of protection of 
the fallen Chancellor against the claims of his importunate creditors , 
and ho was spccdilj icstorcd to the pnnlcgo of presenting lumsclf at 
Court. Thoro con bo no doubt that James and his favoimtu had felt 
great reluctance in abandoning Bacon to the mdignation of Parliament, 
and that they only did so m the conviction that any attempt to save 
their servant would not only have hcou inontahly unsuccessful, hut 
must have involved the Government itself in odium, without m the 
least alleviating the lot of the gmlty Chancellor 
The hfo of the fallen minister was iirolongcd for five years after 
his severe hut monted disgmce, and these jears wore passed in 
mtrigumg, llattcnu^ahd iniploniig iiecumarj'- rthtf m his distresses 
Durmg his whole hfo ho had lived spkndidlv and cxtravngantlj 
His taste for magmficcnco m houses, gardens, and trains of do- 
mestics had been such as may gcncmlly bo found in men of hv civ 
imagmation , and it was to escape from the perpetual ombari iss- 
ments which are the natural conscqucuccs of such tastes that ho 
m all prohahihty owed that gradual dcadenmg of the moral senses 
and that hluntmg of the sentiment of honour and self-respect, which 
was the ongmal source of his enmes Common cxiicricnco shows 
with what fatal rapidity rises tiie flood oTcorrujition m the human 
heart when once the first bamore are removed. Bacon’s -death took 
place, after a few day^ illness, on the 9t h Apn k 1626, and was caused 
by a cold and fever caught m travelling near London, and m part is 
attributed to an experiment which ho tried, of preserving meat hy 
means of freezing Ho got out of his carnage, bought a fowl, and 
filled the inside of the bird vvath snow, whicn then lay thick upon 
the gronnd. In doing this he received a chill, which was aggravated 
by hia homg put mto a damp bed at Lord Amndd’s house neat 
Highgate. Bacon was buned, hy his own desire, by his mother’s 
Bide m St. Michael’s Churoh, St. .^Ihan’s, near which place was ths 
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magnificent seat of Gorbambui^, constructed by liiinself He hnd 
no children, and led his aflairs involred in debt and confusion, 

§ 7 In order to appreciate the scmces which Bacon rendered to 
the cause of truth and knowledge, and which hive plucd his name 
foremost among the benefactors of the human race, two precautions 
are mdispensablc First we must form a distmct idea of the nature 
of the philosophical methods which his s\ stem of investigation sup- 
planted for ever m physical research, and, secondly, wo must dismiss 
from our minds that common and most crroncons imagmation that 
Bacon was an mventor or a discoverer m any upcciilc branch of 
^owledge His mission'Wna not to t^ch mankind a philosophy, 
hut jtoj^ch. them^how to philosophise, A conlraty supposillou 
would ho as gross an error as that of the clown who imagined that 
Newton was the discoverer of gravitation The task which Bacon 
proposed to himself was loftier and more nbcful than thist of the mere 
mventor m any^ branch of science , and the cxccllcnco of his method 
can he nowhere more clearly seen than m the instances in which ho 
has himself apphed it to facts which m his day were imperfectly 
known or erroneously mcplamcd, Tlio most brilhant name among the 
anaeut philosophers is incontcstihly that of Aristotle tlio immensity 
of his acqmrcments, which extended to almost ervery branch of phy- 
sical, pohtical, moral, and mtcllectnal research, and the powers of a 
mmd unnvalled at once for grasp of view and subtlety of discrimi- 
nation, have justly secured to him the very highest place among the 
greatest mtdlects of the earth ho was indeed, in the fullest sense, 

“ ’1 maestro di color cbe sanno " 


But the instrumental or mechanical part of his sjstem, the mode bj 
which he taught his followers that they could amve at true deduc- 
tions m scientific investigation, when falling mto mfonor hands, was 
singularly hahlo to he abused That careful cxammation of nature, 
and that wise and cautious prudence m the apphcation, to jiartioular 
phenomena, of general formulas of reasoning, which are so perceptible 
in the works of the master, were very soon neglected by the disciples, 
who, ^dmg themselves in possession of a mode of jesearch which 
BMiued to them to promise an mfallihlc correctness in the results 
ohtamed, were led, by their very admiration for the genius of Ans- 

S V ^ ^ prudent reserve m the employment 

of his method synthetic mode of reasoning flatters the pnde 
imanm ellcct by causing the truths disco'Cercd to appear the con- 
quest made by its unassisted powers , and the great part played m 
^ those powers renders the method pecuharly sus- 
onj 4 .^ corruption which arises from over-subtlety 

employment of words Nor ^must we leave out of 
oocount the detenoratmg influence of the various nations and epochs 
Lit - V * 
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through which the ancient deductive philosophy had boon handed 
down from the time of Anstolle himself till the days of Bacon, when 
Its uselessness for the attainment of truth hod h^mo so apparent 
that a great reform was movi table, had been indeed inevitable from a 
much more remote period. The acute, disputatious apint of the 
Greek character had already from the veiy first commenced tliat 
tendency towards vain uord-catdung uhich was still further accele- 
rated in the schools of the Lower Empire It was from the schools 
of the Lou or Empire that the Onontals received the philosophical 
system already comiptcd, and the mystical and over-subtle genius of 
the Jewish and Amhian speculators added now elements of decay 
It was in tins state that the doctrines acre rcooned among the 
monastic speculators of the Middle Ages, and to the additional errors 
arising from the abstract and cxccssiio refinements of the cloister 
were added those proceeding from the unfortunate alliance hetweeu 
-the philosophical sj’stem of the Schools and the authority of the 
Ohurch The sohdarity established hotucen the orthodoxy of the 
Yatican and the methods ol philosophy was mdircctly as fatal to the 
authonty of the one os ruinous to the value of the other In this 
unhallowed imion between physical science and dogmatic theology, 
the Church, hy its arrogation to itself of the character of mfnllibihty, 
put it out of its own power ever to rccoguise as false any opinion that 
it had once recognised os true , and theology being in its essence a 
stahonniy science, while philosophy is as inevitably a progressive one, 
the discordance between the two ill-matched members of the union 
speedily struck the one with imixitenco and destro} cd the influence 
of the other Independently, too, of the sources of corruption which 
I have been endeavourmg to iximt out, the Anslotohan method of 
imestigation, even in its pure and normal state, had been always 
obnoxious to the charge of Inferbhty, and of being cssentnlly sta- 
lionasy ana unprogressiva The ultimate mm and object of its specu- 
lations was, by the attainment of abstract truth, to exercise, punfv, 
and elevate the human faculties, and to carry the mind higher and 
higher towards a contemplation of the Supremo Good and tlic 
Supremo Beauty the mvestigation of nature was merely a means to 
this end Practical utility was regarded as a result wluch might or 
might not be attained in this process of raising the mind to a certain 
deal height of wisdom , but an end which, whether attained or not, 
was below the digmty of the true sage Now the aim projxised by 
the modern philosophy is totally different, and it follows that the 
methods by which that end is pursued should be as different Since 
the time of Bacon all the powers of human reason, and all the ener- 
gies of mvenlion and research, have been concentmted on the object 
of improvmg the happiness of human hfe— of diminishing the suf' 
fcnngs, and mcreasmg the enjojunents of our imperfect oxistenoc 
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|her6 below— of exteadmg the empire of man over the realms of 
{nature — m ^ort^ ofmnhing our earthly state, both physical and 
I moral, more happy This is an wm l ess ambitious than that ideal 
I virtue and that impossible wisdom which were the aspiration of the 
older philosophy , but it has the advantage of bemg attainable, while 
the eaqierience of twenty centunes had sufficiently proved that 
the 10%- pretensions of the former systm had heen followed by no 
corresponding results; nay, that the mcessant disputations of the 
most acute and powerful mteUects duimg so many generations, not 
only had left the greatest and most vital questions where they had 
found them at hut had d^raded phflosophy to the level of an 
Ignoble legerdemain. 

§ 8 Many attempts had heen made, by vigorons and independent 
minds, long before the appearance of Bacon, to throw off the yoke of 
the scholastic phflosophy , but that yoke was so nvetted with the 
^ckles of Gathohc orthodoxy, that the efforts, being made m 
oountnes and at epochs when the Church was all-powerful, could 
not possibly he snocs^hl idl they could do was to shs^e the 
foundations of an mtellectual tyranny which had so long weighed 
upon m a nkind , and to prepare the way for its final overthrow The 
Befomation, breaking np the hard-bound §oil, opened and softened 
itsol hat the* seeds of true saence and philcebphy, instead of fnllmg 
upon a rock, hrou^t forth fimit a hundredfold. I<ong and splendid 
TS the list of the great and hheial minds who had revolted against 
the tyranny of the schooL before the appearance of the New Phi- 
l^phy In the wntmgs of that wondo^ul monk, the anticipator 
of his great namesake— m the oontroverqr between the^Nominabsta 
and Eeahsts— in the disputes which preceded the Befonnation— the 
^ndam ot revolt against the tyranny of the ancient system had 
heen raised by a succession of brave and vogorons hands , and thou^ 
many of these champions had fallen in th^ir contest against an enemy 
entrenched in the fortifications of religions orthodoxy, and though 
the stake and the dungeon had apparently silenced them for ever, 
nevertheless the tradition of theu exploits had formed a atill-mcreas- 
treasury of arguments against orthodox tyranny. m 

the rai]^ of Elizabeth and James I , was precisely the country, and 
a ^try pt^ly lathe parfacular state, in which the great revo- 
iuboii m philMophy was possible, and it was a most providential 
^bmabon of circc^tancea and quabtaes that was concentrated in 
Baam BO as'to make him, and perhaps hnn alone, the apostle 
orthenewphilosophicidiaitti. 

§ 9. The great object which Bacon proposed to himself, m pro- 
clamung the advantages of the Biduotive Kethod, 'msfkiit. ths 
Improvement of the condition of mankind , and his ohjeot being dif- 
r^t fi^ihat of the elder philosophers^ the mode by which it was 
to ho attained was different likewise. Erom an early age he had 

h2 ' 
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been struck with the defects, with the stationaiy and nnprodnctiTe 
character of the Deductive Itfethod, and during the whole of his 
bnlhant, agitated, and, alas 1 too often ignominious career, -he had 
constantly and patiently labonred, adding stone after stone to that 
splendid edifice which will enshrme his name when his crimes and 
' weaknesses, his ambition and serviblj, shall be foigottem His phi- 
losophical ^stem IS oontamed m the great work, or rather senes d 
aorks, to which ho mtended to give the general title Instauratio 
Magna, or Hreat Institution of True Philosophy The whole of this 
hei&er was nor ever could have been executed hy one man or by 
the labours of one age , for every new addibon to the sto(h of human 
knowledge, would, as Bacon plamly saw, modify the conclusions, 
though it would not afiect otherwise than by confirming the sound- 
ness, of the philosophical method he propounded. The Inslavratto 
was to consist of six separate parts or books, of which the followmg 
IS a diort synoptical arrangement — 

1, Partitiones Scienitarum a summary or dassification of all 
knowledge, with mdicahons of those branches which had 
been more or less imperfectly treated, 
n. Nmum Organum the Hew Imtrument, an exposition of the 
methods to be adopted in the investigation of truth, with 
mdications of the prmcipal sources of human error, and the 
remedies against that error m future 
III. Pheenomena Untverst, bito Histona Nalurahs et Expen- 
mentahs ad condendam Philosophiam a complete body of 
weU-obaerved facts and experiments m all branches of 
hu m a n knowledge, to furnish the raw material upon which 
the new method was to be apphed, m order to obtam re- 
sults of truth 

IV Soala Intetledus, sive Pilum Labyimthi rules for the gia 
dua. ascent of the mind from particular instances or phe- 
nomena, to pnnciplos contmuallj more and more abstract, 
and wammgs against the danger of advanemg otherwise 
than gradually and cautiously 

V Prodromt, sive Anticipationes Pbilosc^hun Secundre, antici- 

pations or forestalhngs of the Hew Philosophy, x e. such 
truths as could be, so to say, provisionally estabbshed, to 
be afterwards tested by the appheabon of the Hew ilethod. 

VI Philosophw. Secunda, sive Scienba acbva, the result of the 

just, careful, and complete appheabon of the methods jire- 
viously laid down to the vast body of facts to be accumu- 
lated and observed in accordance with the rules and precau- 
tions contamed m the Ilnd and IVth parrs 
Let us compare the posibon of Bacon, with reqiect to soienoe in 
general, to that of an architect mvited to undertake the reoonstruo* 
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bon of a palace, ancient and splendid, but wbich, m consequence of 
the lapse of tune and. the changes of the mode of bving, is found to 
bo in a ruinous or uninhabitable condition What would be the 
natural mode of proceedmg adopted by an enbghtened artist under 
these oircnmstances? He would, I thmk, make it his first care to 
draw an exact plan of the edifice m its present state, so as to form a 
dear notion of the extent, the defects, and the conveniences of the 
buildmg as it stands, and not till then would he proceed to the 
demohtion of the existmg edifice He would next prepare suoTi 
instruments, tools, and mcchamcal aids, as would be likely to 
render the work of construction more rapid, certam, and econoimcaL 
Thirdly, he would accumulate the necessary matenals Fourthly, 
ho would provide the ladders Lastly, he would begm to build , 
but should the edifice be so vast that no human hfo would bo long 
enough to terminate it, ho would construct so fiiuch of it as would 
suffice to give his successors an. idea of the general plan, style, and 
disposibon of the parts, and leave it to be completed bj fiiture gene- 
rations It ivill easily, I think, be seen, how accurately the mode of 
proceedmg in Bacon’s great work corresponds with common sense 
and with the method followed by our imaginary architect Bacon is 
the builder , the great temple of knowledge is the edifice, which the 
labours of our race have to terminate aocoitog to his plan 
§ 10 Let us now inquire what portion of this project Bacon was 
able to execute The first portion, consistmg of a^enmal view of 
the state of science at his tunc, with an explanation of the causes of 
its stenhty and unpn^essiveness, was published m 1605, m an 
English treatise, beanng the title of The Profictence and Advancement 
of Learning this was afterwards much altered and extended, and 
republished in Latin, m 1623, under the title JDe Augmentis Sa- 
aitiarum The Novim Organum, the most important portion of 
Bacon’s work, is that in which the necessity and the prmciples of the 
Inductive Method are laid down and demonstrated It is, m short 
- the compendium of the ' 

Baconian lOgio It was 
published, in Laim, m 
1020 The fundamental • 
difference between the 
method recommended by 
Bneon and that which 
had so long been adopted 
philosophers, may, I 
Uunk, bo rendered clear 
bj a comparison of the 
accompanying little dia- 
grams 
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In the first of these the point a may be conceived to represen 
cnmn general pnnciple upon which depend any number of detached 
facts or phenomena b, o, d, e, f Now let it bo supposed that we 
are seehmg for the explanation of one or all of these phenomena , or, 
m other words, desuuus of discovering the law upon which they 
-depend It is obvious that we may proceed oa the arithmetiaan 
proceeds in the solution of a problem involvmg the search after an 
unknown quantity or number, that is, we may suppose the law of 
nature to be so and so, and appl3nng this law trT one or all of the 
phenomena within our observation, see if it corresponds with them 
or not If it does, we conclude, so far as our examination has ex 
tended, that we have hit upon tiie true result of whiifii wo are in 
search if not, we must repeat the process, as the anthmeticion 
would do m a hke case, till we obtaiu on answer that corresponds 
with all the conditions of the problem and it is evident, that the 
greater the number of separate facts to which we successfully 
apply our theoretical explanation, the greater will bo the probabihtv 
of our having hit upon the true one Now this appheatton of a pre- 
established ^eoiy to the particular facts or phenomena is prcciseh 
the signification of the word synthesis It is obvious that the march 
of the mmd lu this mode of mvestigation is from the general to the 
parboular — that is, m the direction of the arrow, or downwards — 
whence this mode of mvestigation is styled deduction, or a descent 
from the general law to the individual example Similarly, the 
Anstotehan method has received the designation a pnon, because in 
it the establishment of a theory, or at all events the provisional em- 
ployment of a theory, is prior to its apphcation m practice, just as 
in measunng an unknown space wepreinoudy establish a rule, os of 
a foot, yard, &o , which wo afterwards qppZy to the space to bo so 
determined. In the diagram all the elements are the same as m the 
preceding one, with the exception that here the process follows a . 
precisely opposite direction — that is, from a careful comparison of 
the different facts, the mmd travels gradually upwards, with slow 
and cautious advances, from bare phenomena to more general con- 
sideraticn, till at last it reaches some pomt in which all the phe- 
nomena agree, and this pomt is the law of nature or general prmciplo, 
of which wo were m search. As synthesis signifies composition, so 
analysis sigmfies resolution , and it is by a contmual and cautious 
process of resolution that the mmd ascends — m the direction marked 
by the arrow — from the particular to the generaL This ascendmg 
process is clearly designated by the term inductum, which signifies 
an ascent from particular instances to a general law , and the term 
a posteriori denotes that the theory, being evolved from the examma- 
tion of the mdividual facts, is necessarily posterior or subsequent to 
the examination of tbo^ facts 
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All human inventions have their good and their had sides, then 
advantages and their defects and it is only by a com^son be- 
tween the relative advantages and defects that we can estaUisb the 
snpenonty of one system or mode of action over another On con- 
templating the two methods of which I have just been givmg a vc^ 
rough and popular explanation, it will be at once ob^ous that the 
Deductive mode enables us, when the right theory has been hit u^On, 
to amve at absolute, or almost mathematical truth , while analysis, 
bemg dependent for its accuracy upon the number of phenomena 
which furnish the materials for our induction, can never amve at 
absolute certamty , masmuch as it is impossible to examm6 dU the 
phenomena of a single class, and as while any phenomena remain 
unexamined, we never can be certain that the discovery of some new 
fact will not completely overset our conclusions The utmost that 
we can arrive at, therefore, by this route, is a very mgh degree of 
probabiUty — a degree which will be higher m proportion as it is 
founded upon a greater number of instances, and attained by a more 
careful process of sifting But the nature of the hu m a n mmd is 
such that it 18 practically mcapable of distingmsbmg between a very 
high probabihty and an absolute certainty , at least the latter is able 
to produce upon the reason the same amount of conviction — m some 
cases, perhaps, even a greater amount— than even an absolute cer- 
tainty If we consider, therefore, the enormous number of chances 
agamst any given d priori deduction bemg the nght one — for, as 
in an arithmetical problem, there can be o^y one correct solution, 
while the number of possible mcorrect solutions is mfinite — and 
observe that till all the possible phenomena have been submitted to 
the synthetic test we never can be sure that we have the nght 
theory, wo shall easily agree that the possible certamty of a theory 
18 dearly bought when compared with the far greater safety of the 
analytical method of reasoning, which, keepmg fast hold of nature at 
each step of its progress, has the possibibty, nay even the certainty, 
of correcting its errors as they may anse. 

The most important portion of the whole Indauratio is the 
Novum Organum, in which Bacon lays down the rules for the em- 
ployment of Diduchon in the investigation of truth, and pomts out 
the origin and remedies of the errors which most commonly oppose 
us in our search The earber philosophers, and jiaTticularly An^ 
totlc, assigning a great and almost unlimited efficacy in this research 
to the intellectual faculties alone, contented themsehca with p^cr- 
fectmg those logical formulas, among which the 
principal, by whose Aid, as by the operation of some 
mtat, they conceived that that result would 
» and ga\ e rules for the li^timato employment of t o 
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pomlmg out the means of detootmg and guarduig against iailnoics or 
irrcgulantics m the dcj)rcssion of their reasoning Bacon wont far 
deeper this, and showed that the most dangerous and uniiLrsal 
sources of human error have their ongm, not in the ill^timate em* 
ployment of terms, hut m the weaknesses, the prejudices, and the 
passions of mankind, mdiihitcd either in the race or the indmduak 
Ho classifies these sources of error, whieh in his vivid picturesque 
language ho calls Idols or false appearances, in four categories , the 
Idols of the Tnhe, of the Den, of the Market-place, of the Theatre 
Under the first ho uams us against those errors and prejudices which 
are common to the whole human race, the tribe to whidi wo all be- 
long-; the idols of the Den are those which anso from the particular 
circumstances of the individuol, as his country, his age, his religion, 
his profession, or his personal character , the errors of the Market-place 
are the result of the umvorsal bahit of using terms the meamng of 
which wo have either not distmctly agreed on, or which w e do not 
clearly understand. These terms are used in the interchange of 
thought, as money is passed from hand to hand in tlie market , and 
wo accept and transfer to others corns whoso real value we have not 
token the trouble to test. The idols of the Theatre are the errots 
arising from false systems of philosophy, which dress up conceptions 
in unreal disguises, like comedians upon the stage We may com- 
pare the precautions of the older logic to that of a physician who 
should duect his efibrts to the gettmg nd of the external offiorcseemn 
of a disorder, and should think his duty jierformed when he had 
purified the skin, Biough perhaps at the cost of dnvmg m the dis- 
ease and rendering it doubly dangerous Bacon, like the more en- 
lightened practitioner, sought out the decji-scatcd constitutional 
source of the malady , it is to that that he addresses liis treatment, 
certain that when the mtomal cause is removed, the symptoms will 
vanish of thcmselies. 

§ 11 Of the Third Book Bacon has given only a specimen, in- 
tended to show the method to bo adopted m collecting and classify- 
ing facts and experiments , for m a careful exommaticn of facts and 
experiments consists the whole essence of his induction, and m it 
are concealed the future destuucs of human knowledge and power 
Bacon contributed to this portion of the woik a History of the Winds, 
of Life and Death, wmtten m Latin , and a collection of expenments 
m Physics, oi, as he calls it, Natural History, m English This poi- 
tion of the work is alone sufficient to show how small are Bacon’s 
claims or pretcusions to the diameter of a dtsooverer in any branch of 
natural science, and how completdj ho was under tlio mflucnce of 
the errors of his day , but at the same time it proics the innate 
merit of his method, and the power of that mind which could legi*!- 
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late for the rrtolo realm of knowledge,’ and for solsnces yet nnbomt 
rotbe ’RngliaVi fragment he gives the title' of SUva’SUvarumf i, e, 
a collection of matcnals , 

The Fourth 'Book, Scala Intdlediu, of which Bacon has given hut 
a hnef abstract, was intended to show the gradual march to he fd 
lowed by mduction, m ascending from the fact perceptible to the 
senses to pnnciplcs which were to become more and more general as ~ 
we advance , and the author’s object was to warn i^inst the danger 
of leaping a'bmptlyovcr the intermediate steps of the investigahou' 
Of the Fifth Book he wrote only a preface, and the Sixth was nevei ' 
commenced. 

§ 12 Of the soundness and the fertility of Bacon’s method of m- 
vcstigation, the best proof will be a simple and practical one' we 
have only to compare the progress made by humamiy m aU the 
useful arte during the two centuries and a half since mduction has 


' been generally employed m all branches of science,’ with the progress 
made dunng the twenty contones winch elapsed between Aristotle 
and the of Bacon It is no exaggeration to say that m tlie 
shorter mterval that progress has "been ten tunes greater than m th e 
longer That this progress is m any degree attributable to any supe- 
nonty of the human mtellcct m modem tunes, is a supposition too 
extravagant to deserve a moment’s attention Never did hnmamty 
'produce intelleots more vast, more penetratmg, and more active I 
will not «vy than Anstotle hunself, but than the senes of great men 
who unsted tharpowors m abstract qucsbons-which never conld be 
solved, or m tho stonle subtleties of scholastic disputation "We may 
remark, too, os a strong confirmation of the troth of what we are 
6a;^ng, that m those sciences which are mdopendout of espemhent, 
and proceed by the efforts of reasomng and, contemplation alone— as 
tocology, foi instance, or pure gcometrj— tho ancients were fuUy as 
Uar ndmeed as we are at this moment. Tho glory of Bacon is 
^ded upon a nmon of speculative power with prachcal utility 

f ^ happmess Midd be 

au^nted , m hm above all wore combined boldness and prodonoc 

enthusiasm, and tho plamest common sense. He could 
ranginnioa jmd at the ^me time warn Tnyrtpnfir noi>iT,oi- 4.1, . 

joniL melf ^ ^ employed the services of many 
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author of Jthe Leviathan The style in ■which the Latin boohs of th« 
liitlawratio were given to the world, though certainly not a model 
'’of classical pnnty, is weighty, vigorous, and picturesque 

§ 18 Bacon's Englisli wntin^ are very numerous , among them 
unquestionably the most important is the little \olumo entitled 
Essays, the first edition of u hich he published in 1597, and which u as 
several times reprinted, mth additions, the last in 1625 These are 
short papers on on immense vanety of subjcctn, from grave questions 
of morals and policy down to the arts of amusement and the most 
tnflmg accompbsbmenta , and in them appears, in a manner mere 
appreciable to otdinaiy mtcllccts than in his elaborate philosophical 
works, the wonderful union, of depth and vanety which diaractenscs 
Bacon The intellectual activity they display is btcrnll> portentous, 
the immense multiplicity and aptness of unexpected illustration is 
only equalled by the originality inth which Bacon manages to treat 
the most worn-out and commonplace subject, such, for instance, ns 
fnendship or gardening No author was ever so concise as Bacon , 
and in his mode of ivnting there is that remarkable qualitA which 
gives to the stylo of Shakspearo such n strongh -marked indii idnahty , 
that 13, a combination of the intellectual and imnginntii c, tliq clcrfst 
reasoning in the boldest metaphor, tho condensed bnlliancy of an 
illustration identified with the development of thought It is tlii« 
that renders both tho dramatist and tho philosopher at once the 
richest imd the most concise of writers Many of Bacon’s cssaj s, as 
that inimitable one on Studies, are absolutely oppressive from tho 
power of thought compressed into tho smallest jxasiblc compa«s 
Bacon •wrote also on Essay on the Wisdom of the Ancients, in which 
he endeavoured to cxplam the pohtical and moral truths concealed 
in the mythology of the classical ages , and in this work ho exhibits 
an mgennify which Macaulay justly describes as almost morbid 
an unfinished romance, 17ie Ecio Atlantis, which was mtended to 
embody the fulfilment of lus own dreams of a philosophical millcn 
mum , a History Henry VII , and a vast number of state-papes, 
judicial decisions, and other professional -wntings All these are 
marked by the same ^vigorous, weighty, and somewliat omammted 
Biyle which is to bo found in tho Instauratio, and are nmo'g the 
finest specimens of tho English language at its period of Jighest 
majesty and perfection. 

§ 14 In every nation there may bo foimd a small nimbor of 
writers who, m their hfe, in the objects of their studies, md in tlie 
form and manner of their productions, bear a peculiar stamp oi 
eccentncity No country has been more prohfic in such3X‘’eptional 
individualities than England, and no ago than the sixtcdth ccntuiy 
There cannot bo a more striking example of this smal but cunous 
class than old Bobebt Burton whoso hfiond ■wntings 
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are equally odd His •pnncipal-tForkj'the -Anatvmy qf MdarchtPy 
which purported to he wntten hy “Democritus, junior, ”13 s 
strange oomhination of the most eslonsivo and outof-tho-waj 
reading-with just observation and a peculiar kind of grave saturnine 
humour The object of the vmter was to give a complete monography 
of Melancholy, and to point out its causes, Its sjmptoms, its treat- 
ment and Its cure : but the descnptions given of the vanous phases 
of the diy^v * are wntten in so curious and pedantic a stylo, accom- 
\n{h such an infinity of quaint observation, and illustrated 
by such a of quotations from a crowd of anftors, pnncipally 
the medical wnters of the fourteenth and fifteenth ccntuncs, of 
whom not one reader in a thousand m the present day has ever 
J heard, that the AnaUmy possesses a charm which no one can resist 
who has once fallen under its fascination The enormous amount 
of cunous quotation with which Burton has incrusted every para- 
graph and almost every lino of his work has rendered him the 
favourite study of those who wish to appear learned at a small 
expense , and his pages have served as a quarry from w Inch a multi- 
tude of authors have horrowed, and often without acknowledgment, 
much of their matenals, as the great Roman feudal famihcs plun- 
dered the Coliseum to construct &eir frownmg fortress-palaces The 
greater part of Burton’s lahonous hfe wit's passed m the University 
of Oxford, where he died, not without suspicion of havmg hastened 
his own end, m order that it might exactly correspond with the 
astrological predictions which ho is said, hemg a firm believer m 
that sojeuce, to have drawn from his own horoscope He is related 
to have heen himself a victim to that melancholy which he has so 
minntely desenbed, and his tomb bears tlio astrological scheme of 
his own nativity, and an mscnption eminently cliarnctcnstic of tlie 
man • “ Hic jacet Demoentus, jimior, cui vitam dcdit et mortem 
'Melancholia.” 

'^Our notice of tlie prosc-wntcrs of this remarkable penod would ho 
Inromplete without some menbou of Lonp^HEanEB'E.OE.CnEBnuBV 
(1^-1648), who was Temarkablo a8’a”"&cologian and also as an 
hisf^an!! He was a man of great Icarmng and rare dignity of per- 
sonalVharacter, and was employed m an embassy to Pans m lOlG, 
There Vs first published his principal work, the treatise J)e ^yn^ate, 
an elaharate pleadmgjinJavqur.of dei'im of which Herbert was one 
of the mhesf^rfisans'in En^and.' Ho also left a Etstory of 
Henry Vaj, not published until after bis death, and which is 
.citamly avaluable monnmont of grave and vigorous prose, thon^ 
the histonttl ment of the work is ^mmished hy the author’s strong 
partiahty li favour of the character of the king Though main- 
iainmg the opetnues of a freethinker, Herbert gives indications of 
an intenselFttntbusiastio religious mysticism, and there is proof 
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of hiB bavu^ imagined himeelf on more than one occasion the object 
of nuiaculons oommnnications by which the Deity confirmed the 
doctrines maintained in his honhs 

-"** 5-1® ^B nt ir^ orce of demon8tration,-and -cleamesa^and^recision 
of langnage, none~o'f we'Enghsh metaphysicians haYr~inr{^ed 
Teouas HqBBES^(1688:1679.), who, however, more properly belongs 
to~^Tater penod. Hobbes was a man of estraordinary mental 
activity, equally remarkable, during the whole of a long htcrary 
career, for the power as for the variety of his philosophical specu- 
lations The thcones of Hobbes exerted an mcalculable infinence 
on the opmions, not only of English, but also of Contmcntal thmkcrs, 
for nearly a century, and though that influence has smee been much 
weakened by the errors and sopbistnes mingled m many of this 
great wntor's works, m some important and arduous branches o^ 
abstract speculation, os for example m the great queshon respecting 
Free Will and Necessity, it is doubtful whether any later mvcsti- 
gations have thrown any new light upon the pnnciples established 
by him. He was bem at Malmesbury in Wiltshire m 1688, was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and subsequently travelled 
abroad os private tutor to the Earl of Devonshire. On his return 
he became intimate with the most distmgnished men of his day, 
through the mfluence of his patron tlie Earl of Devonshire His first 
literary work, the translation of Thucydides, was published m the 
third year of the reign of Charles I , in 1628 He subsequently 
passed several years m Fans and Italy, and ho was m constant 
communication with the most lUostnous mmds among his con- 
temporanes, as with Descartes for example, with Galileo, and with 
f Harvey Though of extreme boldness in speculation, Hobbes was an 
^advocate for high monarchical or lathet despotic pnnciples m govem- 
iment his theory bemg that human nature was essentially ferocious 
land corrupt, he concluded that the iron restnimt of arbitrary power 
could alone suffice to bndle its passions This theory necessan^ 
flowed from the fundamental proposition of Hobbes’s moral syshm, 
jViz that the pnmum mobile of all human actions is selfish mtirest 
Attnbutmg all our actions to mtellectunl calculation, and thuseither 
entirely ignormg or not allowing sufificiont influence to the moral 
elements and the aflcctions, which play at least an equal padi in th'e 
drama of life, Hobbes fell into a narrow and one-sided vnw of our 
motives which makes his theory only half true Ho vas a mnn 
whose readmg, though not extensive, was smgularly profhmd and 
in the various brancfiies of science and hterature which le cultivated 
we sec that dearness of view and vigour of comprehenaon which is 
found in men of few books The most edebrated workof this great 
tMnkerjvasjtha-iewjqrtan (piiblrshed m 1661), an argument m 
favour of monarchical govemmect the reasonings, however, will 
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apply with cqinl force to the jQsbfication ol despotism But though 
the Leviathan is the best known of bis works, the Treatise on Human 
HaturCf and the Letter on Liberty and Necessity, are incoutestibly 
those m which the closeness of his logic and the purity and clearness 
of his style ore most visible, and the correctness of his deductions 
least mmglcd with error Two purely political treat5scs, the Elementa 
Ph^osophica de Give, and He Corpore PoltUco,* arc remarkable for 
the cogency of the arguments, though many of the results at which 
the author stm^les to arrive arc now no longer considced deduciblc 
from the premises. In the latter portion of his hie Hobbes entered 
With great ardour upon the study of pure mathematics, and engaged 
m very vehement contTo\ersics with ‘Wallis and others rcspcctmg 
the quadrature of the circle and other questions in which no\ ices m 
those sciences arc apt to be led away by the enthusiasm of imaginary 
discoveries Hobb^ has often been erroneously confounded with the 
enemies of religion This has arisen from a misconception of the 
nature of his doctrines, which arc indeed materialistic, but neither 
atheistic nor professedly in antagonism to tho Christian theology 
And, although the ethical principles of Hobbes arc in his case jiartly 
tho offspnng of a cold and timorous mmal disposition, the selfish 
thcoiy of human actions, when divested of those limitations which 
confine tho motive of self to those low and shortsighted views of 
interest with which it is generally associated, no more necessitates 
an immoral hne of or^ment than any other system for clearing up 
the mysteries of our moral nature t 

• These two treatises vrre pub]i«hed before the Lemathan, and were inoor- 
pointed in the latter work 

t It may also be mentioned that Hobbes wrote, in 1672, at the age of 84, 
a canons Latin poem on his own life, and he also publn-hcd in 1075, at the 
age of 87, a translation m verse of the lhad and Odyssey His Behemoth, or 
a Jlistory of the Cictl ITors from 1640 to 1660, apiiearcd fn 1680, n few 
months after his death 
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JtUiOH PPOSE MUTEKS IN Till 
* KEIGNS OF EUZABBTH ANll 
JAIIES L 

Wasren PrananAM, published In 1586 
the Art iifSnpUih. Poexir, a writer whom 
Mr Hallam considers tho firs* who wrote 
a well measnied prose 
RtotABn GcAntrr, a printer ta the 
reigns of Henry VML and tho three fol 
lowing sovereigns, te one of the early 
etotmfd^ He wrote In prisoo. Into 
Which he was Umwn for prlntlnc; the 


proclamation of tho sncocsalon of Lndv 
Jane Grey to Uie throne, jtn Abrinymen' 
of the Chronidet of tngtand, pnbtishro 
In 1562. 

WiLuAH Cecil, Loan BtmLcrcn (d. 
1698), tho celebrated atatesman In the 
reign ol Queen Lllzahcth, wrote Precepte 
or, Piiteffont for the teell Ordenny and 
Camoffe oj a Jean's Zffe, addressed to bit 
son Poberf Cecil 

Joira Ltly, tho anther of the jgrose 
r^ninJccpfi^ftu3jaSW0KEn!855a4,Aa^[' 
the antbora of pamphlets in pr eo 
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UB mentioned mder the dramstlite (p 
U«, 130) 

Geoboe Bcohanae (1608 UnX ode- 
breted as an eiegant Latin miter, was 
bom at KtUeam. In the coanty of Gtirilna 
and Tras edncated at the UnlTereitles of St. 
AndroWB and BeiK He 'naa appointed 
by the £arl of jUnrray tntor to the yooog 
hlDgJomesVX HlschlefwoiklsaBlatoiy 
of bcotland, which was published In 1682 , 
under the title of Serum BeoHearum 
ISitona. His Latin version of tho Psalina 
has been already mentioned (p. 88). He 
wrote in the Scottish dialect a work called 
OhamaUon to eatirlze Secretary Ualtland 
|of Lethington. 

Geoboe SainiTB (1671-1643), known os 
a traveller and os a poet, was the yonngest 
son of tho Archbishop of York. His Traedt 
In the Ehst were very popnlar, and were 
repeatedly repnbllshcd In the seventeenth 
centniy Hls chief poetical prodnctlon 
waa a trandatlon of Ovid s Metamorphoses 
WnuAU Lmioow (d. 1640), a native 
of Scotland, also celebrated os a traveller 
Ho travelled nineteen years on foot in 
Enrope, Asia, end AMca. The first edi- 
tion of bis Travels was pabllshcd in 1614 
Sib Jour HsvwABn (d. 1617), an hls 
toilan, published In 1639 The fWt Sari ef 
Bie Life and Eelgn of Senry dcdl 
cated to the Earl of Esnz , a work which ^ 
gave such offence to the qncen that the 
anthor was thrown Into prlsun. Hayward 
was subscqnently patronised and knighted 
oy James L In 1613 he published The 
Utee tf (he three Aonmm King* ef Eng- 
land, William I„ WUliam IT and Senry L, 
dedicated to Chules, Rrlnoe of Woles. Ho 
likewise wrote The L\fe and Seign efKvng 
hdward TT, vnOi the beginning if (he 
Seign qf Queen Eheabeth, which was pub- 
lished In 1630 after hls death. 
i' Riouabd Krolles (d. 1610), master of 
- the free school at Sandwich, In Kent, pub- 
lished In 1610 a Sulory qf the Turke. 
JoIjMon In a paper In the Rambler, gives 
KnoUes the superiority over all hjigUsh 
historians. “He has displayed all the ex 
eeUendes that narrative can admit. Hls 
style, though somewhat obscnied by time 
and dtlatcd by false wit. Is pure nervona, 
elevated and clear Nothing could have 
sunk this anthor Into obscnrlty but the 
remoteness and barbarity of the people be 
Tlates. ’ Mr Hallum thinks that Johnson 
has not too highly extolled KnoUes s style 
tnd power of narration 


SuniEL DJUnEt., the poet, of whom we 
have alread^spoken (p 79), published ir 
1818 a Butmy qf England, from (he Con 
guett to the Seign qf Edward III Ur 
Hollom remarks that, “ this work is de 
serving of some attention on account ol 
its language It la written with a freedom 
from aU stiffness, and a purity of style, 
which hardly any other work of sp early a 
date exhibits. These qualities are indeed 
so remarkable that it would require a good 
deal of oitlcal observation to distinguish 
it even bom writings of the reign of Anne 
and where It differs from them (I speak 
only of the secondary doss of worl^ which 
have not much Indlvidnallty of manner), 
it is by a more select idiom, and by on 
absence of the Gallicism or vulgarity wbldi 
are often fonnu in that age. It Is true that 
the merits of Daniel ore dilefly negative, 
he Is faever pedantic, or antiihetlcal^ or 
low, as hls contempor^es were qit to be , 
but hls periods are 111 constructed , he hot 
little vigour or elegance , and It is only by 
observing bow much pains he must have 
taken to reject phrases which were grow 
Ing obsolete that we give him credit for 
having done more than follow the common 
stream of easy writing. A sU^t tinge of 
arcbalsm and a certain majesty of expres- 
don, relatively to colloquial usage, were 
thought by Bacon and Baleigh congenial 
to an elevated style, bat Daniel, a gentle- 
man of the king’s household, wrote as the 
court spoken and hls fiicUlty would be pleas 
Ing If bis sentences had a less negUgent 
structure. As on historian he has recourse 
only to cununou anthoriUes , but hls narra 
tlon Is fluent and perspicuous, with a regn- 
lar vein of good sense, more the ebarao- 
ierisUo of bis mind, both in verse and 
prose, than very commanding vlgcnr ’ 
WnxiAM OuiDER (1661 1633) the anti- 
quary and historian, was head master of 
iVestmlnster School, and endowed at Ox 
ford the chair of history, whldi bears hls 
name. His most celebrated work is in 
Latin, entitled Britannia, first published 
in 1686, giving a topographical description 
of Great Britain from the earliest times- 
He also wrote in Latin an account of the 
reign of Queen EUsobetK 
6m Herbt Sfeisiar (1662 1641) also 
an eminent antiquary, published In Xiattn 
various works upon legal and ecdeslastica] 
antiquities, of which one of the principal 
is a History of the English 'ounclls 
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OHAPTEB VJ. 

THE DAWK OF DBAltA 

§ 1 Ongm of the Drama. Earliest rd^oos spectacles, called Mustenct oi 
Jftrccfcj § 2 Plays, called iforolifics Biauop Bale § 3 Inters 
lodes Jobs Hetwood § 4 Pageants Latin Plays § 5 Chronicle 
Flap Bale's Ain^JbAn first English tragedies The tragedy of ffor* 
hodoc Other early tragedies §6 first English comedies. Ralph Roysler 
2)oysfer Gamner Ourton’s Keedle § 7 Actors Theatres Scenery 
and properties of the stage § 8 Dramatic anthors nsnally actors § 9 
Early £ii^.sh playwrights Lylt, Peels. Kyd Nash Giu-xae 
Lodge § 10 CoBiSToriiER Mablowe. § 11 Anonymons plaj-s. 

1. As the Drama la one of the most ^Icndid and perhaps the 
most intense!} national department of onr literature, so its ongm 
and development were peculiar, and totally different from anything 
to he found m the history of other European countries It is only 
Spam and England among all the modem civihsed nations, that possess 
a theatrical literature independent in its ongm, charactenstic in its 
form, and refieotmg ihithfiiUy the features, moral, social, and intel- 
lectual, of the people among which it arose ; and the nationalify 
Spam bemg strongly distinguished from that of England, it is 
natural that the Spamsh drama should possess a characta: which, 
though like that of Bnfom, strongly romanhe, should he voy dis- 
Bimilar in its type It is yiossible to trace the first dim dawning of 
onr national stage to a very remote penod, to a penod indeed not 
very far xemo^^ from the era of the Norman Conquest* for the 
custom of representmg, m a rude dramatic form, legends of the lives 
of the Saints and sinking episodes of Bible History seems to have 
been mtroduocd from France, and to have been employed by the 
clergy as a means of commumcalmg r'ehgions instruction to the mdo 
population of the twelfth centuiy There ccosts the record of one 
. of these religious spectacles, which received the name of Jlft/sterta 
or ilftraefes, from the sacred nature of their subject and per- 
sonages, havmg been represented in the Convent of Dunstahlo in * 
1119 It was called the Flat/ of St. Caihtrini^ and in all probability 
consisted ofa mde dramalisid picture of the miracles and marljudom 
of that samt, performed on the fe^val which commemorated her 
<tea"h In an age when the great mass of the laity, from the highest 
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to the lowest, were m a state of extreme ignorance, and when the 
little learning that then evisted was oxolusivelj m the hands 
of ecclesiastics, it i\as quite natural that these, who wore then 
the goTenung class, should employ so obvious an expedient for 
communicating some elementary religions instmction to the people, 
and by gratifymg the cnnosify of their mde bearers, extend and 
strengthen the influence of the Ohnrch It is hnoivn that this play 
of St Catherme was performed in French, which is a sufiioient proof 
that the custom of these representahons was imported from abroad , 
but the great and rapid extension of these performances soon showed 
how well this mode of reTigions amusement accorded with the tastes 
and requirements of the times Mystenes and Miracle-plays abound 
in the barly htemtnre of all the Cathoho countnes of Europe , Spam, 
Germany, France, Italy possess examples so abundant that a con- 
siderable library might be formed of tbeso barbarous pieces and 
the habit of seeing them represented in public has ccrtainl} left rciy 
perceptible traces m medieval literature and art For example, the 
title, the subject, and the arrangement of Dante’s immortal jiocm is 
closely connected with dramatic representations of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise, which formed a common feature among the festivities 
of Florence The Bmne Comedy, the voiy name of which shows 
Its relation to some theatrical performance, is uothmg but a Miracle 
m a narrative form These plays were composed and acted by 
monks, the cathedral was transformed for the nonce into a theatre, 
the stage was a species of graduated platform in three divisions rising 
one over the other, and placed near or over the altar, and the cos- 
tumes were fumiahed by the splendid contents of the vestry of 
the church It will appear natural enough, that on any of the high 
religions festivals, on the anniversary of any important religions 
personage or events that personage or event should be represented 
in a visible fomi, with such details as either Scripture, legend, or the 
imagmation of the author could supply The childish and straight- 
fonvard art of these old monkish dramatists felt no repugnance in 
following- with strict hteral accuracy everj' circumstance of the 
^gmal narrative which they dramatised , and the simple faith of 
' histof impropnely m the mtrodiiction of the most 

oeUcncies Out namuiiSi the persons of the Trmity, angels, dei ils, samts 
nyio thongfa tomewbat dhree platforms into which the stage was di\ ided 
"^ntifing-arth, and Hell, and the dramatta persona 
rank this enthor into obscnrit}^ that part of the stage which corresponded 
TOoteness and bMbatity of tbs pes absolutely neccssaiy that some comic 
Xlatea.’ Mr Hallimi thinks tlwt Ji j x , 

has not too highly extolled KnoUessT ^ enliven the graver scenes, particu- 
ind power of nsmtion - tatdous Were of mordmate length, there 

subject of the Creation and tlic lali 
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of Man, trliich oocnpied six days in the porfonnancc llesides, the 
rude audience would have absolutely req[Uiied some faicical or amus- 
ing episode This comic element was easily found hy representing 
[the wioked personages, whether human or spiritual, of tlio drama ns 
paced m ludicrous situations, or surroimdcd by ludicrous accompa- 
niments , thus the Devil generally played tho part of the clown or 
jester, and was exhibited m a light half tcmfic and half farcical. 
Nor were they contented with such drollcncs as could bo extracted 
from tho grotesque gambols and often bafSed machinations of Satan 
and his imps, or with the mixture of merriment and horror inspired 
by horns, and tails, and hauy howhng mouths the authors of these 
pieces mtrodneed human buffoons , and tho modem puppet-play of 
Punch, with his straggles with the Devil, is unquestionably a direct 
tradition handed doivn from these ancient miracles in which tho 
Evil One was alternately the conqueror and the victim of tho 
Buffoon, Jester, or Vice, ns ho iras called. 

Some idea may bo formed of these ancient religious dramas from 
the titles of some of them which have been preserved , for tho general 
reader is scarce likely to consult such of them ns have been pnntcd, 
though cunous monuments of tho faith and art of long-vanished ages 
The Oreahon of the World, the Fall of Man, tho story of Catn and 
.d&c7,the Gnicifixion of Our Lord, the Jlfassacrc of the Innocents, the 
Bdvge, besides an infimto multitude of subjects token from tho hves 
and miracles of the samts , such were tho matcmls of these simple 
dramas They are generally written in mixed prose and verse, and 
though abounding in anachronisms and absurdities both of charactci 
and dialogue, they sometimes contain passages of simple and natural 
pathos, and sometimes scenes which must have aflccted tho spec- 
tators with mtenseawe and reverence. In an English mjsteryot 
the subject of the Deluge, a comic scene is product by the refusa 
of Noah’s wife to enter the Ark, and by the beating which justly 
terminates her resistance and scolding But, on the other hand, a 
mjstery on tho subject of tho ^Sacrifice of Isaac contains a dialogue 
of much pathos and beauty between Abraham and his son , and the 
whole action of tho Mystery of the Edy Sacrament wras capable of 
producing a strong impression m on ago of childlike, ardent faith 
These representations were got up with all tho magnificence attain- 
able, and every expedient was employed to heighten tho illusion of 
tho scene. Thus there is a tradition of a condemned cnminal 
having been really crucified on the stage m a representation of tho 
Passion of Our Lord, m tho character of tho Impenitent Thiet 
Very evident traces of tho universality of these rehgious dramas 
may bo found in the early works of sculpturo and painting through- 
out Cathohe Europe ITius tho practice of representing Iht Deity 
■EKQ lUT 
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in iho costnme and ornaments of a Pope or a Bishop, which appears 
to ns an absurdity or on irrererence, arose from such a personage 
bemg generally represented, on the rude stage of the miraele-play. 
In a dress which was then associated mth ideas of the highest rover- 
f*nce and the innumerable anecdotes and apologues representmg 
enl spirits as bafSed and defeated by a veiy moderate amount of 
cnnnmg and dextenty may easily have been generated by that pecu- 
liarity of Medueval Ohnstiaiiity whidi pictures the wicked spints, 
not os terrible and awfiil bemgs, hut as mischievous goblins whosr 
liower was anmhilated at the foundation of our faith. 

§ 2 To trace the gradual changes which establish the affiliation 
of the regular drama of modem times to the early Mysteries of the 
twelfth century, is nothing else but to xiomt out steps by which 
the dramatic a:^ from an exclusively religious character acquired more 
and more of a lay or worldly spint m its subjects and its personages 
The Mystenes, once the only form of dramatic representation, con 
tmued to be popular from the eleventh to the end of the fourteenth 
century , nay, m some pastoral and remote comers of Europe, where 
the primitive faith glows m all its ancient ardour, and where the 
maimeis of the people have been little modified V contact with 
foreign civilisation, somethmg very similar to the mjstenes may 
be still seen even m the present day In the rotiri^ valleys of 
Catholic Switzerland, in the Tyrol, and in some httle-visited dis- 
tneta of Germany, the peasants still annnally perform dramatic 
spectacles representmg episodes in the life of Chnsh The first stam 
m the process of latctnng the drama was the substitution for tw 
Miracle-play of another kmd of representation, entitled a Uoraht^j 
This species of entertainment seems to have been popnlar-fiom about 
theJb^mning^f the_fifteenth century, and gradunlly.supplantcd the 
exclusively religious Mystery It is quite evident that the compo- 
sition as well as the representation of these pieces was far less exclu- 
sively in the hands of ecclesiastics, who thus Ix^on to lose that influ- 
ence over the popular mmd which thej derived from their monopoly of 
knowledge. Perhaps, however, it would be a more legitimate explana- 
bon of this change to say, that the spread of civilisation among the 
loiiy, and the hoeblity which was gradually but rapidly undcimm 
mg the foundations of Gathoheism in England had contnbuted to 
put an end to that monopoly , for many of om- early Moralibes, 
though the prodnebon of Churchmen, as m the case of Bishop Bale, 
were the prodnebon of Churchmen strongly tainted with the unor- 
thodox opmions of the early reformers. The subjects of these 
draio^ instead of boing-purely religious, were moral, as their name 
Imphes, and the ethical lessons were convey^ by an acbon and 
drainatts pertorue of an abstract or allegorical kind Thus, msteno 
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of the Deity and his angels, the Saints, the Fatriarcim, niul tLo ohn. 
meters of the Old and New Testament, the persons who figure m 
the Moralities are Every-Man — ^a'^goneral type or expression of 
humanity — Lusty Juventus — ^ivho represents the follies and weak- 
nesses of youth — Good Counsel, Bepentance, Gluttony, Pnd^ 
Avance, and the hke The 'action was in general exceedingly 
simple, and the tone grave and doctnnal, though of course the same 
necessity existed as before for the introduction of comio scenes. 
The Devil was far too popular and useful a personage to he suj/- 
pressed , so his battles and scoldings with the Vice, or Clown, were 
still retained to furnish forth “ a fit of mirth.” Our renders may 
form some idea of the gonenl chamoter of these pieces by the 
analysis of one, entitled The Cradle of Beeui ity, the oiitlmo of which 
bos been preserved m the normtive of an old man who had formed 
one of the audience m his early childhood It was mtended as a 
lesson to careless and sensual sovereigns The principal personage 
IS a King; who ni^lecbng his high duties and plunged m voluptuous 
pleasures, is put to sleep m a cmdlo, to which he is bound by golden 
chains held by four beautiful ladies, who sing as they rock the 
cradle. Suddenly the courtiers are all dispersed by a terrible 
knock at the door, and the king, awaking, finds himself in the 
custody of two stem and tremendous figures, sent from God to 
punish his voluptuousness and vice In a similar way the acbon of 
the Morahty Lusty Juventtts contains a vmd and even humorous 
picture of the extravagance and debauchery of a young heir, 
surrounded by compamons, the Virtues and the Vices, some of 
whom endeavour in vam to restram his passions, while others 
flatter his depraved inchnationB This piece also ends with a demon- 
stmtion of the mevitable misery and puni^mcnt which follow a 
departure from the path of virtue and religion It is impossible to 
dmw any strong line of demarcation, either chronological or critical, 
between the Mystery and Morality The one species imperceptibly 
melts into the other , though the general points of distinction are 
clear and obvious enough The morahty also had a strong ten- 
dency to partake of the character of the court masque, in which 
tne Elements, the Virtues, the Vices, or the vanous reigns of nature 
were mtroduced either to convey some jihjsical or philosophical m- 
struction m the guise of allegory, or to compliment a king or great 
personage on a festival occasion. Of this class is Skelton’s masque, 
to which I have alluded in a former chapter, and to wh’ch he gave 
the title of Magnificence A_very mdustrious writer of these 
\^^^ltie8wjMBi^QRBAij;^14 96-16G3 \ who will also bo mentioned 
‘preset tly (p 118) as one of the founders of our national drama 
S 3 Spnngmg from the Morabties, and bearing some genera 
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resemblance to them, thongb eslubitmg a still neater approach to 
the regular dnma, are the Interludes^ a cla^ of,compositions in dia- 
^(^e much idiortor in extent and more meny'nnd iaroical in subject, 
jirhich were exceedingly fashionable about the tune when the great 
eontrover^ vnis raging between the Catholic church and the Reformed 
Veligion in England A jirohfio author of those grotesque and_moiT> 
pieces was Jons Hetwooo, a man of learning and accomplishment 
Wt who seems to have performed the duties of a sort of jester at the 
court of Henry VllL Hoywood was an ardent Catholio, and tho 
stage at that time was used by both rehgious parties to throw odium 
and ridicule upon tho doctrines of their opponents, tho Cathohes 
dehghtmg to bring forward Luther, Gathenne de Bom and the pnn- 
cipal figures among the reformers m a hght at once detestable and 
ndicnlous, and the Protestants rctummg the compliment by showing 
up tho corruptions and vices of the Pope and the hicmrchy The 
Interludes being short, were, it is supp(^, performed either m the 
entt^actes of the longer and more solemn Morahtics, or represented 
on temporary stages between the mterrols of the mtcrminable ban- 
quets and festivities of thoae days 
§ £ In the preceding rapid shctch of the dramahe amusements 
of our ancestors, I have endeavoured to give a general idea of these 
entertainments in their complete and normal form, that is when the 
action selected for the subject of tho piece was illnstratcd mth 
dialogue, and the exhibitor addressed himself to the cars as well as 
to the eyes of his audience It must not be forgotten that both the 
subjects of tho Mysteries and those of the Morahtics were sometimes 
exhibited m dumb show A scene of Holy tVnt or some event in 
the life of a samt was represented m a land of taldeait mvant bj 
disguised and costumed personages, and this representation was often 
placed on a sort of wheeled platform and exhibited contmually 
dnnng those long processions which formed the prmcipal feature of 
the festivities of ancient tunes These tahhaux vivants were alsc 
mtrodnoed mto the great halls during the elaborate banquets which 
were the tnumphs of ancient magmficcnce and thus this species of 
entertainment is inseparably connected with those pageants so often 
employed to gratify the vamty of citizens, or to compliment an illus- 
tnous visitor These pageants, whether simply consistmg of the 
exhibition, on some loffy platform, m the porch or churchyard of a 
cathedral, m the Town Hall or over the city gate, of a number of 
figures smtably dressed, or accomxanying their acbon with poetical 
declamation and music, neccssanlj partook m all the changes of 
taste which charactensed the age the Prophets and Saints who 
wdoomedthe royal stranger in the thirteenth century with barbarous 
fAtm hymns, were gradually supplanted by the Vutues and allesn 
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ncal qualities , and those in their turn, wlien the Rccaisiumco had 
disseminated a universal passion for classical imagery, made way for 
the Cupids, the Muses, and other classical personages whoso mflucnce 
has continued almost to the literature of our own time Such spec- 
tacles as 1 ha^ c just been alluding to, which were so common that 
the chromoles of every European nation are filled with records of 
them, uoTO of course frequently eichibited at the Umversitics but 
m the hands of these bodies the shows naturally acquired a more 
learned character than they had elsewhere It was almost universal 
in those times that the students should employ Latin on all official 
occasions this was necessary, partly from the multitndo of nations 
composing the body of the students, and who required some common 
language which they could all understand Latm, therefore, was 
by a thousand different laws and regulations ohhgatory , and this 
ocenrred not only in the Universities, hut also m many convcutnal 
and monastic societies. It was therefore natural that the pubho 
amusements of the Umvensity should partake of the same character 
A large number of pieces, generally written upon the models of 
Terence and Seneca, were produced and represented at this time, 
fn the great outbreak of revolt against the authonty of scholasticism 
which preceded the Beformation, the return to classical models in 
Iramatic composition was general, and Bcuchlm boasted that ho 
was the first to furmsh the youth of Germany with comedies bcanng 
some similanty to the masterpieces of Terence The times of Eliza- 
beth and James were peculiarly fertile m Latm dramas composed 
at the Universities, and these sovereigns, the first of whom was 
remarkably learned m an ago of general diffusion of classical studies, 
while in the second erudition had degenerated into pedantry, wore 
entertained by the students of Oxford and Cambridge with Latin 
plays 

§ 6 We have now traced the progress of the Dramatic art from 
its first rude mfancy in England, and hav o seen how every step of 
that advance removed it farther and farther from a purely religious, 
and brought it closer and closer to a profane character The last 
step of the progress was the creation of what we now understand 
under the term dramatic, viz , the scenic representation, by means 
of the action and dialogue of human personages, of some event of 
^ history or social life As m the first appearance of this, the most 
perfect form which the lart could attain, the influence of the great, 
models of ancient htcrature must Bave been veiy powcrfiil, dramatic 
compositions class themselves, by the very nature of the case, mto 
the two great categories of Tragcdy-and Comedy, and even borrow 
from the classical models details of an unessential kind, os for 
example the use of the Chorus, which originally consisting of a 
numerous "body of performers, was gradually reduced, though its 
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name and fnnctiona were retamed to a certain degree by the old 
RngliRb playwrights, to a single individual, as in several of Shaks* 
peare’s dramas It was about the middle of the sixteenth centuiy 
that a considerable activity of creation was first perceptible in this 
department Jomi ^h® author of many semi- 

polemical plays, paffiM^ in "some measure of tlie character of the 
Mystery, the Morality, and the Interlude set the example of extract- 
ing materials for mde historical dramas from the Chronicles of his 
natave country His drama of Ktng John occupies an mtcrmediate 
place between the Moralities and historical plays But the most rc- 
markhble progress in this department of literature is to bo found in 
a considerable number of p’cces, written to be performed by the 
students of the Inns of Court and the Universities, for the amusement 
of the sovereign on high festival occasions for it must be remembered 
that the establishment of regular theatres and the formation of 
regular theatncal troops did not take place for a considerable penod 
after these first dramatic attempts The great entertainments of the 
nch and powerful mumcipal corporations, of which the Lord Mayor’s 
' annual Show m London, and similar festivities in many othe^towns, 
still exist as ennona rehes, prove that the same circumstances which 
had generated the annual performance of the Chester and Covenh} 
plays andmaintamed those exhibitions munterruptedly dunng a very 
long succession of years, still confanuod to exist. Contrary to what 
mi^t have been expected, the first tragedies produced m the English 
.language were remarkable for the gravity and elevation of their 
'language, the digmty of their sentiments, and the dryness and 
morality of their stylo They arc, it is true, extremely crowded 
with bloody and dolorous events, robolhons, tnaisons, murders, and 
.regicides but there is vmj little attempt to dehneato character, 
and certamly not the slightest trace of that admixture of comic 
action and dialogue which is so charactenstio of the later theatre of 
England, m which the scene struggled to imitate the irregulanty 
and the vastness of human life A good example of these early 
plays IS the Tragedy of Qorbodm, or Fetrex and Porrex, written 
byJThomM Sacknlle, Lord Buckhurst (the ptmcipal writer m the 
‘Mirror for Magistrates *1. an A Thomas Norton, and_aete d in 1 662 
for the entertainment of QucenEbzabelKThy thn~gt»ti ttnmoii of the 
Inner Temple The subject of this play is borrowed from the old 
half-mythological Chromcles of Bntain, and the prmcipal event is 
similar to the story of Eteooles and Ptlynices, a h^end nhioh has 
furmshed the materials not only to the genius of -Eschylus but to 
that of Bacine and Schiller But though the subject of ^is piece is 
derived from the national records, whether authentic or mythical, 
the treatment exhibits strong marks of classic imitation, though 
rather after the manner of Beneca then of ASschylus or Sophocles 
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Seneca enjoyed a niobt surpnamg reputation at the roviTal oi Icttera. 
The dialogue of Gmiodue is in blank verse,* which is n^ular and 
carefully instructed , but it is totallj destitute of variety of pause, 
anH consequently is a most msuEcient \ chicle for draxoatic dialogue 
The sentence almost m\ anably terminates with the hne, and the effect 
of the whole is insupporlably formal and heavy , for no weight and 
depth of moral and pohtical apophthegm, with which the workabounds, 
can compensate for the total want of hfe^ of sentiment, and passion 
Another work of a similar character is Damon and Pythias, acted- 
before the Queen at Chnst Church, Oxford, m 1566 This piay, 
which is m rhyme, is a mixture of tragedy and comedy Its author 
was Bicuabd Euwabds, the compiler of the miscellany called The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices (see p 86) He also wrote Palamon 
and Arcite, the beautiful stoiy so mimitably treated bj Chaucer in 
l^e Enighfs Tale and afterwards in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
romanbe play T7ie Two NoHe Kinsmen In 1578 was acted Pjomos 
and Cassandra, by Geokoe Whetstone, chiefly cunous as having 
furnished the subject of Shakspeare’s 3/easui'e for Measure All 
these plays are marked a general similarity of style and treat- 
ment, and belong to about the same period 

§ 6 In the department of Comedy the first English works which 
made their appearance very httle antenor to the above pieces, offer a 
most striking contrast m their tone and treatment. It would almost 
seem as if the nahonal gemns, dcstmed to stand unrivalled m the 
pecuhar vem of humour, was to prove that while m tragic and 
snblime dehneabons it might encounter, not indeed superiors, but 
nvals, — ^inthc grotesque, the odd, the laughable, itivas to stand alone 
The earliest comedy in the language was Balph^jRoistcr- Dovsltr, 
'written before the year 1553 by Nicholas Udall (d 1556), who for 
;nine years executed the duties of Master of Eton College This was 
Mowed, probably several years later, by Oammer-Gurion's -Needle;’ 
pnnjedin:1575, composed by JoHK StHiL, afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and previously Master of St John’s and Trinity Colleges 
in Cambridge This piece was probably acted by the students of the 
society over which the author presided, and was long considered to 
have been the earhest regular comedy in the English language but 
It was afterwards established that the work of TJdall preceded it by 
a short interval Both these works are highly cunous and intcrest- 
mg, not only as bemg the oldest specimens of the class of literature 
to which they belong, but m some measure from their intrinsic 
ment There can be no question that the former comedy is far 

• Blank verse nas first Introdaocd by Lord Snrrey In Ub translation of the 
^netd (see p 61) It was next nsed by Qriaoald (see p C8), who according to 
Worton, gave It “now strength, elegance, and moduUtlon ” SackvlHo ttas tho 
third •writer -who employed It 
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supinor to tho second it is altogether of a higher order, both in 
conception and execution The action takes place in Iiondon, and 
the principal characters are a nch and pretty widow, her lover, and 
the Ihonds and. servants of her and her siHtor, the foolish personage 
who gives the title to the play This ndiculous pretender to 
gaiety and love, a young heir just put into possession of his 
fortune, is attended by one Merrygreeh., a flatterer, who protends to 
he his fnond, and who leads his dupe into all sorts of absurd and 
humiliating sempes, and the piece ends with the return of the 
favoured lover from n aoyago which ho had undertaken in a mo- 
mentary pique. The manners represented are those ot the middle . 
class of the period, and the picture given of London citiron life j 
in the middle of the sixteenth century is curious, animated, and> 
natural The language is lively, and the dialogue is earned on m 
a sort of loose doggerel rhyme, very n ell adapted to represent comic 
conversation fiTgeneral the intnguo of this -drama is deserving 
of approbation , tlie plot is well imagmed, and the reader’s cunositj 
well kept alive Gammer Gurion’s Needle is a composition of a 
much lower and more farcical order The scene is laid m ths 
humblest rustic life, and all the dramatts persona: belong to the nn- 
•Miucated class. The pnncipal action of the comedy is the sudden 
loss of a needle with which Gammer (Good Mother) Gnrton hai 
been mending the inexpressibles of her man Hodge, a loss comp,ira 
tivoly serious, when needles wore rare and costly The whole 
intngne consists in the search instituted after this imfortunate little 
implement, which is at lost discovered by Hodge himself on 
suddenly sitting down, sticking in the garment which Ghimmor 
Gurton had been repairing 

A companson between these early comedies, and Gammer Gurton 
in particular, and that ounous and mteresting piece Maislre Pterre 
Paihdin, which is regarded ns the first specimen of the Frendi 
comic stage, would not be umnstructiva In both the transition 
from the sottie or farce to regular comedy is plamly perceptible, and 
it must be confessed that in the humorous dehneation of character, 
as well as in probability and variety of mcident, the French piece 
has decidedly the advantage The form of the dialogue, being m 
both cases a sort of easy doggerel verse, little removed from the real 
langu^e of the classes represented, has great similarity , though the 
French comedy is, as far as its diction is concerned, far more archaic 
and difficult to a modern French reader than the English of Gamma 
Gurton to an Enghsh one This indeed may bo gonomlly remarked, 
that our language has undergone less radical changes in the qiace 
ot time which has elapsed from the first appearance of htcrary pro- 
ductions among us than any of the other cultivated dialects ot 
Bmopo. 
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§ 7 li tnll bo inferred iiom what bos been eftid respecting the 
custom of acting plnjs at Court, in the mansions of great lor^, in 
the Universities, and in the Inns of Law that regular public theatres 
were not yet in existence. The actors wore to a certain degree 
amateurs, and acre frcqnenth literally the domestics of the sovereign 
and the nobles, wearmg their badges and hvones, and protected bj 
Uieir patronage. The Ime of demarcation between musical per- 
formers, singers, jugglcis, tumbicm, and actors, was for a long penod 
very famtly trac^ The Court pla 3 ^ were frequcntlj represaited 
by the children of the royal chapel, and placed, os the dramatic pro- 
fession m general was for a long time, under the peculiar supervision 
of the Office of the Bevels, which was obhgcd also to exercise the 
duties of a dramatic censor. These bodies of actors, singers, tumblers, 
&c , were frequently in the habit of wandermg a^ut the countrj , 
performing wherever they could find an audience, sometimes m the 
mansions of rural grandees, sometimes m the town-halls of provmcial 
municipahtics, sometimes in the courtyards of inns Protected by 
the letters-patent and the hvery of their master against the severe 
laws which qualified strollers as vagabonds, they generally bi^n 
their proceedings by begging the countenance and protection of the 
authontiea , and the accounts of the ancient municipal bodies, and 
the household registera of the great families of former tunes, abound 
m entries of permissions given to such strolling parties of actors, 
tumblers, and musicians, and of sums granted to them in recompense 
of their exertions It is curious to remark that the amount of such 
sums seems to have been calculated less in reference to the talent 
displayed in the representation, than to the degree of reject which 
the grantors wished to show to the patron under whoso protection 
the troop happened to be This state of things, however, had existed 
long before, for in the accounts of the ancient monasteries wo fre- 
quently meet with entnes of gratuities given, not only to travelbng 
preachers from other religious bodies, but oven to minstrels, jugglers, 
and other professors of the arts of entertammeut Nothing was more 
easy than to transform the ancient hall of a college, palace, or noble- 
man’s mansion into a theatre sufficiently convenient m the then 
primitive state of dramatic representation The dais or elevated 
platform at the upper extremity was a stage ready-made, it was 
only necessary to hang up a curtain, and to establish a few screens 
co\ ered with tapestry, to produce a scene sufficient for the purjxise 
_ When the performance took place m an inn, which was very com- 
mon, the stage was estabhshed on a platform m the centre of the 
yard , the lower elasses of spectators stood upon the ground in front 
of it, which custom is preserved m the designation jiarierre, stih 
given by the French to the pit The latter dcnommation is a record 
if the circumstance that in ISngland theatrical representations oflor 
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took place m coclpits Indeed there at one tune existed in London 
a theatre called the Cockpit^ from the oircumsUmce of its having 
been origjinally an arena for that sport The ancient innsj as may 
bo aeon by manjvspeoimens shll in existence, Avero bmlt roiaiu an 
open courtyard, and along each story internally ran an open gallciy, 
upon which opened the doors and windows of the small chambers 
occupied by the guests In order to witness Iho performance the 
inmates had only to come out mto the galleiy in front of their rooms , 
and the oonvemcnco of this arrangement unquestionably su^ested 
the pnndpal features of construction when bmldmgs were first speci- 
fically destmed for scomo performances The galleries of the old mna 
wore the prototypes of the circles of boxes m our modem theatres 
But the taste for dramatic entertammonts grow rapidly more 
general and ardent , and m the course of tune, m many places par- 
hoularly m London, not only did special societies of professional actors 
begm to come mto existence, but special edifices were constmeted for _ 
their exhibitions Indeed at one penod it is supposed that London 
and its suburbs contamed at least twelve different theatres, of various 
I d^rees of size and oonvomenco Of these the most oelobratcd was 
undoubtedly the Oldbe, for at that time each playhouse had its sign, 
and the company which performed in it were also the propnetors ol 
a smaller house on the opposite, or London side of the Thames, called 
the Blaokfnars, situated voiy nearly on the spot now occupied by 
the gigantic establishment of the ‘Times’ newspaper The great 
majority of the London theatres were on the southern or Surrey bonk 
of the Thames, m order to bo out of tho jurisdiction of the mumoi- 
pahty of tho City, which havmg been from a voiy early penod 
strongly infected with the gloomy doctrmes of Funtamsm was vio- 
lently opposed to theatneal entertammonts, and earned on against 
tho players and the playhouses a constant uar, m uluoh their oppo- 
nents repelled tho perseoutions of authonty with all tho petulmcc 
of wit and cancature Some of tlicso theatres were cockpits or arenas 
for bnll-baitmg and bear-baiting, ciUicr transformed mto regular 
playhouses, or alternately employed for theatneal and other sx>cc- 
tacles but tho Globe, and probably others as uell, were sjiccifiailly 
erected for tho purpose of tho drama They were all, however, verj 
poor and squahd, as compared with the magmficent theatres of the 
present day, and retomed m their form and arrangement many 
traces of the ancient model — the mn-yard Tho buildmg was 
octagon, and entirely uncovered, excoptmg over the stage, where 
a thatched roof protected tho actors fiom tho weather, and this 
thatched roof was, m 1613, the cause of the total destruction ol the 
Globe, m consequence of tho wadding of a chamber^ or small can- 
non, lodging m it, fired durmg the representation of Sliakspcare’s 
Heniy Vin The boxes or rooms, os they were then styled, wore 
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of course arranged nearly os in the present day, lint the musicians, 
instead of being placed, as now, m the orchestra, or space between 
the pit and the stage, were established m a lolly gallery over the 
scene 

The most remarkable pcculianty of the ancient Enghsh theatres 
was theJotal absence of par ted scenery, which m more recent tunes 
has been earned to such a heigEToT'a^tic splendour and illusion 
A few traverses, as they were called, or screens of doth or tapestry, 
gave the actors the opportumty of making their exits and entrances , 
and m order to give the audience an idea of the place where the 
action was to be supposed, they employed the singularly primitive 
expedient of exhibiting a placard, bearing the name of Borne, Athens, 
London, or Florence, as the case rmght be. So exceedmgly rude an 
expedient as this is the more smgnlar as the English drama ic 
remarkable for its frequent changes of scene But though they were 
forced to content themselves with this very inartificial mode of indi- 
cating the place of the action, the details of the locahty could be 
represented with a much more accurate mutation Thus, if a bed- 
room were to be supposed, a bed was pushed forward on the stage , 
a table covered wi& bottles and tankards, and surroimded with 
benches, easily suggested a tavern , a gilded chair surmounted by a 
canopy, and called a state, gave the idea of a palace, an altar of a 
church, and the like At the back of the stage was erected a per- 
manent wooden construction, like a scaffold or a high wall , and this 
served for those innumerable mcidents where one of the dramatis 
'personae is to overhear the otheis without bemg himself seen, and 
also represented an mfimty of objects accordmg to the requirements 
of the piece, such as the wall of a castle or besieged city, the outside 
of a house, as when a dialogue is to take place between one person 
at a wmdow and another on the extenor Thus m the adinirable 
garden-scene of Borneo and Juliet, Juliet probably spoke either bam 
the summit of this wall or from a ivindow estabhshed m it, while 
Borneo stood on the ground outside m the some way the **men of 
Anglers ’ spoke to the besieging Enghsh from the top of their wall, 
and the storming of Earfleur divided the action between Henry and 
his troops upon the stage and the defenders of the cily upon the 
platform 

In those acccssones to scemc illusion which m the language of the 
Enghifii stage are called properties, the old Elizabethan theatres were 
better provided than could have ^en expected, as may be seen from 
very cimous lists of such articles which have accidentally descended 
to us from the ancient greenrooms In pomt of costume very htlle 
attention was paid to chronological or national accuracy The dra- 
matis personae of all ages and countnes were m general Imbited in 
the d^ of the period, this was fortunately a graceful, noh, and 
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pichucsqae costumo, nnd ^vo tn'v> judge, from the innumcmbU 
philippics of dmncs end momhsis against the luxuty o' tho actors, 
that a very considenhle degree of splendour in theatrical dress was 
common The employment of the contemporarj costumo m plaja 
whoso action was supposed to taho place in Greece^ Borne, or Bersia, 
naturally led into gross anachronisms and absurdities, arming the 
assassins of Ooisar with Spanish rapiers, or ftimishing Carthaginian 
senators with watches , but these anachronisms were not likelv to 
stnkc in a voiy offensn o manner tho mixed and uncntical spectators 
of those times It may indeed be said that tho meagre material aids 
to the illnsion of tho scene which ucro then at the dis^i^l of the 
dmmatic author wore m reality of tho greatest semeo to tho poetical 
and imaginativo department of his art. Not being able to depend 
npon the sccno-paintcr and tho machmist, ho was obliged to trust to 
his own resources, and to describe m words what could not he " oculis 
snbjecta fidclibus” It is to this circnmstancc that wo owe those 
inimitahlo pictures of natural and artidoinl objects and scenery with 
nhich tho dnmas of this ago arc so prodigallj adorned Tliough the 
mnjonty of the characters were clothed in tho habit of tho day, there 
wore certain conventional attributes always associated with txirticular 
supomatunil personages, such ns nngds, denis, ghosts, and so on 
Thus “a ropho for to goo mnsiboU” is one of tho items in the lists 
of properties to which I have alluded above , and in all probability 
tho spcotral armour of the Ghost in Hamlet was to bo found in tho 
ivnrdrobo of the ancient theatres It appears that tho dresses and 
pro|)erties belonged to persons who denved their livelihood from 
liinng those articles at a fixed price per night to tho pcrfomiers 

Tho curtom, that essential appendage to every theatre, is supposed 
to have opened perpendicularly m the imddlo, instead of ^ing 
wound up and let doivn as at present, and besides this pnncipal 
enrtam there seem to have been others occasionally drawn so os to 
dinde tho stage into several apartments, and withdrawn to exhibit 
ono of the diaraotcrs as m a tent or closet. 

The cost of admission to tho theatres was small, and it was 
possible to secure tho use of a pnvato box or room, for it uas then 
considered hardly proper for a lady to bo present at tho repre- 
sentations of tho public theatres it was certainly long before anv 
of our sovereigns deigned to witness any of those performances. 
■Whenever tho monarch desired to see a play the actors wero sum- 
moned to court, and tho accounts of tlio chamberlain’s ofiico funush 
abundant entnes of the recompenses ordered to bo distributed on 
such occasions among the performers Several of tho comjiames ol 
actors were under tho immediate patronage of the so\ creign, ordificrant 
members of tho royal family end other great personages of the realm , 
they were bound to “exercise themselves industriously in the art 
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and quality of Btage-pla>ing,” m order to bo always ready to fiunieb 
entortauiment to tlieir employer, and m return for these services 
they wore protected igamst mteilopers and rivals, and above all 
against the implacable hostihty of the Fimtonical municipahty of 
London It is perhaps to this circumstance that we may attribute 
ilie designation of Eer Majest^s Servants, which our modem com- 
pames of actors still retain in their playbills , and the old custom 
of the actois at the end of the piece fallmg upon then lmp«« and 
putting up a solemn prayer to Heaven m favour of the sovereign is 
perhaps commemorated m the words Vtvat Begtna, with which oui 
mod^ playbills terminate The usual hour of representation was 
anaently very early, m accordance with the habit of dimng before 
midday, and the signal was given by the hoisting of a flag at tne 
summit of the theatre, which remained floating during the whole 
performance 

The piece commenced with three flourishes of a trumpet, and at 
the third sounding, as it was called, the prologue was declaimed by 
a solemn persoiu^ whose r(^;ular costume was a long black velvet 
closik At the end of the piece, or occasionally perhaps between the 
acts;^e clown or jester performed what was called a jig, a species 
of cntertaininent m which our ancestors seem to have dehghted. 
This was a kmd of comic ballad or declamation m doggrel verse, 
either really or professedly an improvisation of the moment, mtro- 
duoing any person or event which was eaaatmg the ndicnle of the 
day, and accompamed by the performer with tabor and pipe and 
with grotesque and farcical dancmg As the comic actors who per- 
formed the clowns and jesters, thm mdiqiensahle personages m all 
pieces, tragic and oomio, were allowed to mtroduce extemporary 
wittioisms at their pleasure, they were probably a clever and 
mventivc class , and enormous populanty of several of as 
Tarlton, Kempe, and Anrun, seems to prove that their drollery must 
have been mtonsely amusmg 

Durmg the representation of a deep tragedy the whole stage uas 
sometimes hung vvith block, a veiy smgular custom, to which innu- 
merable allusions are made m our older pieces On ordmaiy occa- 
sions the stage was strewed with rushes, as mdeed were rooms 
generally m those days , and on these rushes, or on stools brought 
for the purpose, it was customary for the fine gentlemen to sit, 
the full husmesa of the stage, displaying their splendid clothes, 
smoking clay-pipes, which was then &e hei^t of fashion, 
repartees and often coarse abuse with the audience before the cortain, 
and criticising m a loud voice the actors and the pieca In TCagluTif) , 
as m Spam, the oompames of players have been generally, from tune 
immemorial, pnvate and mdependent associations The properly and 
profits of the theatre were divided mto a number of shares, as m s 
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joint-stock company, and the numbor of these sluirulioldcrs being 
limited, whatever additional assistance the society required nos 
obtomed by engaging the services of hired men, who usually acted 
the infenor parts Many bonds stipulating the terms of such engage- 
ments are in existence, and one of the conditions usually nos that 
the actor so engaged should giro his services at a fixed price, and 
should undertake to perform for no other company during the time 
specified in his engagement. Tiieso men hod no right to anv share 
in the profits of the society That these profits wore very consider 
able and constant, and that the career of on nrtor of ctmncnce was 
often a veiy lucrative one, is abundantly proicd, nut only by the 
frequent allusions to the pnde, luxury, and magnificence m dress of 
the successful performers, which are met with in the sermons, 
pamphlets, and satires of the day, but still more dccisiielyhy the 
wills loft by many of these actors, spccifynng the large fortunes they 
sometimes accumulated hy the practice of their art Examples of 
this will bo found in the cases of bliakcspcarc, and the great tragedian 
Burbage, and the well-known chantablo institution (Dulwich Col- 
lege) duo to the philanthropy and piety of Edward Alleyn 
It must noicr bo lost sight of, by any one who wishes to form aclcar 
notion of the state of the cider English drama, that the female parts 
worn invannbly ucted by boys or y oung men. Women did.not ap- 
pear on tbostagotiUabout-tliotimo of the Ecstomtion, and then, sin- 
gularly cn^dugh, the carhest part acted by a female was the Desdemonn 
of our great dramatist lliis innovation was at first considered ns 
something shockmg and monstrous , but the evident advantages and 
propnety of the change soon silenced nil opposibon The noi city 
itself first originated in Italy Wo must not, howcicr, imagine that 
because the parts of women were intrusted to male ropresontalives 
they were ncccssanly ill performed there are abundant proofs that 
some of the young actors who devoted thcmschcs to this line of 
their art, attained by praobco to a lugh degree both of elegance and 
pathos. They were often smging-boys of the royal chapel, and ns 
long as their falsetto voice remained pure, not “ cracked i’ the ring,” 
os Hamlet says, they were no unfit rcprcscntabics of the graceful 
and beautiful heroines of Shakspoaro, Ford, or Fletcher The testi- 
mony of contemporaries proves that some of them, os for example 
tho famous Eynaston, so admirably seized all the details of the 
oharacteiB they personated, that tho illusion was complete, and they 
wore no unworthy rivals of tho great arbsts of those days. It is true 
that this custom of tho female puts being acted by boys may lia\o 
in some degree exonerated that tendency to double enlmdre and 
indecent cqmvoquo whidi has unfortunately been but too nniveisally 
the vice of tho stage bnt oven this objection will lose some of its 
weight when wo reflect that the habitual appearance of women on 
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the stage seems, so far from cheokmg, absolutely to have aggravated 
the fiightful profligacy and immoi^ly 'which defiled the society 
and the literature of the coimtry at the epoch of the Restoration, 
and 'whudi reached its highest mtensity lu compositioiis destmed for 
the stage 

§ 8 Perhaps the most remarkable pecuhanty of the dramatic pro 
fession at this penod of our hteraiy history was the flnquent com' 
5bmation, m one and the same person, of the qualities pf player and 
’dramatio^author I do not mean to imply, of coarse, that aU the 
aotots of this splendid epoch were dramatists, but nearly all the 
dramatic authors were actors by profession This circumstance must 
have obviously exerted a mighty influence m modifying the diamatio 
productions composed under such conditions — an influence not- of 
course exclusively favourable, but which must have powerfully con- 
tributed to give to those productions that strong and mdmdud cha- 
racter, that gout du temnr, which renders them so inimitable. It is 
evident that a dramatio ‘wnter, however great his gemus, unao- 
quamted practically with the mediamsm of the stage, 'will frequently 
fail m giving to his work that directness and vivacity which is the 
essenttd element of popular success. Such a poet, 'wnting m his 
closet imder the influence not of scente but of merely Maury emo- 
tions, may produce admirable declamation, dehcate anatomy of cha- 
ractv, profound exhibition of human passion , but the most valuable 
element of scemo success, viz dramatic effect^ may be entirely absent 
This precious quahty may be possessed by a ■wnter "with not a tithe 
' of the genius of the former, and for the absence of this quahty no 
amount of abstract hterary ment can compensate. A sinking ex- 
ample of this may be found m the French theatre All the admirable 
qiiahties of Racme and Corneille have not been able to preserve then 
tragedies from compamtive neglect as tragedies, t e m a theatrical 
point of view As hterary composihons they will always be studied 
and admired by eveiy one who desires to make acquaintance with 
the higher quahties of tne French language and poetiy , but as tra- 
gedies, few persons can now 'witness their performance without expe- 
nencmg a sensation of wearmess which they may attempt to disguise, 
but vriactL they certainly caimot escape It has been the fashion 
to explom this by attnbutmg it to chrmges m the manners and 
habits of society , but how happens it that the scenes of Moh&ro 
always retom their freshness and vivacity? The reason is that 
Mobile, himself a skilfnl actor, as well as an unequalled pamter of 
that range of comic character which he dehneated, gave to his 
pieces the element of scenic effect, an element whidi will suocessfuUy 
replace the absence of much higher hterary quahties, and which can 
, be acquired only by the instinct of iho stage An immense majonty 
of the dramatists of our Elizabethan theatre were actors^ and this is 
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wliy their wntmgs are so ofion defiled by very gross faults of coarse* 
ness, violence, buffoonery, bombast, bad taste, and extravagance — 
such faults, in ^ort, as were naturally to be expected from actor- 
authors rmting in great haste, addressing tliemselvcs ton very mis- 
cellaneous pubho, and thinking not of future glory, but of immediate 
profit and success , but at the samo time it is the reason why their 
wntmgs, despite of all these, and oven graver faults, invanably pos- 
sess intense dramatio mterest, and an effectiveness for the absence of 
which no purely htcraiy mont can m any way compensate. But 
though professional actors, this brilhant constellation of wnters, by 
a chance which has never been reijeated m htcraiy histoiy, oon- 
iSistcd of men of liheral and often learned education Generally young 
men of strong passions, frequently of gentle birth, they in many cases 
left the umversity for the theatre, nhcro they hoped to obtam an 
easy subsistence at a tune when both writing for the stage and actmg 
were well recompensed by the pubhc, and where the joyous and irre- 
gular mode of life possessed such charms for ardent passions and lax 
morality Their career was, in too many cases, n miserable succes- 
sion of reveliy and distress, of gross debauchery and ignoble pnva- 
tion , but the examples of many showed that prudence and mdustry 
would bo rewarded In this career with the same certamty as m 
others, and the success of Burbage, Alleyn, and Shakspeare, can be 
put forward as the contrast to the debau^ed lives and miserable 
deaths of Marlowe, Greene, and Nash This veiy irregnlanty of life, 
however, may have contnbuted to give to the works of this time 
that large spirit of observation, that umversality of paintmg, which 
certainly distingiushcd them The career of these men, at least in 
its commencement and general outbnes, was the same They at., 
tached themselves, m the double quahty of actors and poets, to one 
of the numerous companies then existing, and in many instances 
began their hteraiy labours by rewriting and rearrangmg plays 
already exhibited to the pubhc, and which a httle alteration could 
often render moid suitable to the pecubar resources of the company 
Having by this comparatively humble work of making reehauff& 
acquired skill and facility, the dramatio asprant would bring out an 
onginal work, either alone or m partnership with some brother play- 
wright, and m this way ho would be fairly started as a wnter It 
was of course very much to the mterest of a company of actors to 
possess an exclusive nght to the services of an able or popular 
dramatist , and his productions, while they remained in manusenpt, 
continued to be the exclusive property of the company Thus the 
troops of actors had the very strongest motive for takmg every pre- 
caution that their pieces sbinid not be pimted, publication mstantly 
annihilating their monopoly, and allowing nval compames to profit 
XsY their labours, and this is the reason why comparatively so few 
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of the drnmas of this ponod, in spite of their unequalled merit and 
their great populanty, wore committed to the press dunng the lives, 
at least, of their autliors It also explains the singularly careless 
execution of such copies as tiere pnntid, these having been given to 
the public in many cases surreptitiously, and in direct contravention 
to the wishes and interests of the author It must be confessed that 
fjd the sixteenth century m England theatrical wntmg was considered 
'the verj lowest bmnch of hterature, if indeed it was regarded as lite- 
, rature at all The profession of actor, though often profitable, and 
exorcised by many individuals with dignity and respectabihty, was 
, certainly not looked upon by society in a very favourable light The 
nces and profligacy of many of its momhers seemed almost to jnstify 
the infamy stamp^ on the occupation by the old law, which classed 
players with “rogues and vagabonds” Placed in such a social 
atmosphere, and exposed to such pou erfnl and opposing mflucnccs, 
Iho dramatic author of those times was hkelyto exhibit precisely 
the tendencies which we actually find chamctensing his works, and 
recorded m his Ufo 

§ 9 I will now give a rapid sketch of the principal Enghsh play- 
wrights antenor to Shakspeara JoirnLLniT-Cb 'about d.66i) com- 
posed several court plays and pageants, and is supposed to have 
enjoyed in some degree the favour of Elizabeth, for we know’that 
“he was at one time a petitioner for the reversion of tho office of 
blaster of the Revels. His few plays were written upon classical, nr 
rather mythological suhjSoto, as the story of Endymton^ Sappho and 
PTiaon, and Alexander and Oampatpe He has a nch and fantastic 
imagination, and his writings exhibit gemus and elegance, 
though strongly ticturcd rvith a peculiar kmd of nflectatiou with 
which he infected tho language of the Court, the anstocraoy, and 
even to a oonsidorahlo degree literature itself, till it fell under 
the ridicule of Shakespeare, like the parallel ahsiirditj m France, the 
Phebus of the Hotel de Rambouillet, under tho lash of tho Pidciextses 
Btdtcules and tho Cnttqiie de VEcole des Femmes Lyly was the 
Enghsh Gongora , and bis absurd though ingenious jaigon, like the 
ustilo eidto in Spam, became tho fashionable afiectation of the day 
ilt consisted m a kind of exaggerated vivacity of imagciy and expres- 
ijBiqn, the remotest and most unexpected analogies were sought 
^or, and crowded into ei eiy sentence The reader may form some 
notion of this mode of wntmg (which was called Euphuism, from 
Lyly's once fashionable hook entitled Euphies and hts England) 
bj oonsultmg tho caucaturo of it which Scott has introduced m the 
character of the courtier Sir PieiSy Shafton in 'The Monastery 
The ^rat -part’- of the jEMj?7iMcs-app<?ared-in-J.578 or 1679 Lyly 
was a man of considerable classical acquirements, and had boon 
educated at Oxford His Ijncs are extremely graceful and har- 
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moDiouB, and even as a plajTvnght Im ments are tnlior lyncal than ^ 
dnmntlc 

Geobqe PeeIiE, liKe Ljly, liad received a libcnl cdncation at 
Oxford Ho vras one of Shakspenre’s fellow-actors and fellow-sbare- 
holders m the Blackfnnrs Tlieatre He had also been employed Iqr 
the City of London in composmg and preparing those spectacles and 
shows which formed so great a portion of ancient civic festivity His 
earliest work, 2He Amngnment qfj^aris, was printed anon^onsly 
In IpSd His most celebrated dramatic works were the 
liethsabe, and Absalom, in which there is great richness and bcanty 
of language, and occasional indications of a high order of pathetic 
and elevated emotion , but his versification, though sweet, has little 
vancQ , and the luxurious and sensuous dcsonptions in which Peele 
most delighted arc so nnmerous that they become rather tiresome in 
the end It should be remarked that this ixiet was the first to give an 
example of that pecubar kind of historical play in which ^akspeare 
was aflcrwards so consummate a master His Edward I is, though 
monotonous, declamatoiy and stiff, in some sense the foremnner of 
such works as Btchard 21, Stchai^ III, or Henry V 

Thowas Ktd, who hved about the same time, is prmcipally notice- 
able as having probably been the onginal author of that famous play 
upon which so many dramatists tried their hands m the innumerable 
recostings which it received, and which have caused it to be ascribed 
in succession to almost the whole body of the elder Elizabethan 
dramatists Of this piece, in spite of its Occasional extravagance, 
even the greatest of these authors might have been proud It is 
called. Jenmimo, and was continued in 27ie Spanish Tragedy The 
two fumi^ incessant allusions to the playwrights of the day 
The subject is exceedmgly gloomy, bloody, and dolorous , but the 
pictures of grief despair, revenge, and madness, mth which it 
abounds, not only testify high dramatic power of conception, but 
must have been, as we know they were, exceedmglj favourable for 
displajnng the powers of a great tragic actor 

Thomas Nash and Bobgbt Gbeexe, both Cambndge men, both 
sharp, and, I fear, mercenary satinsts, and both ahke m the profli- 
gacy of their lives and the misery of their deaths, though they may 
haxe eked out their mcomo by occasionally wntmg for "the stage, 
were m realitj rather pasquinadtrs and pamphleteers than dramat 
lists — condotticn of the press, shamelessly advertising the services 
of their ready and bitmg pen to anj person or any cause that would 
pay them They were ^th unquestionably men of rare powers 
Nosh probably the better man and the abler wnter of the tivo 
^ash IS famous for the bitter controversy he mamtained with the 
learned Gabriel Harvey, whom he has cancatured and sttaidvod In 
numerous jiamphlets, in s manner cquallj humourous and severe 
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Uo wait cuuceracd with other dramntista in the prodaction of a pieoc 
entitled Summet^s -Last WtU and^Teslament, and in a satirical 
comedy. The Isle of Dogs, which drew down upon him the anger ol 
the Government) for we know that he was impnsoned for some time 
in consequence 

Greene was, like Nosh, the author of a multitude of tracts and 
pamplilets on the most miscellaneous subjects Sometimes they 
were talcs, often translated or expanded from the Itahan novohsts, 
sometunes amusing exjiosarcs of the various arts of coney-catching, 
1 c cheating and swindling, practised at that time m London, and 
in which, it IS to bo feared, Greene was personally not unversed , 
sometimes moral confessions, like Nash’s Pierce JPennilcsse hts Sup- 
plteatton to the J)evil, or Greene’s Oroatstmrth of Wit, purportmg 
to be a warmng to others against the consequences of unbridled 
passions. Some of these confessions are exceedingly pathetic, and 
would bo more so could the reader divest himself of a lurking sus- 
picion that the whole is often a mere tnck to catch a penny The 
popularity of these tracts, wo know, was very great The only 
dramatic work we need speafy ofjGrccne’s was Oeorge-a-Oreen, the 
legend of on old Enghsh popular hero, recounted mtlTmuch occa- 
sional vivacity and humour 

TnoMAS Lonon (1656-16265) is described by Mr Colher as 
“ second to Kyd in vigour and boldness of conception , but as a 
drawer of character, so essential a part of dramatic poetry, he un- 
questionably has the advantage” His principal work is a tngedy 
entitled The Wounds of Civil War, livdy Kt forth in the trw Tra- 
gedies gf Marius and Sylla (1691) Ho also composed, in conjunc- 
tion with Greene, A Lookvng-Qlass for London and England, the 
object of which is a defence of the stage against the Funtanicnl 
party (See also p 87, o ) 

§ 10 But by far the most powerful gemiis among the dramatic 
poets who immediately preceded Shakspearo was ..Ohmstopher 
Mablowe (1563-?-1693) This man, if destiny had granted to him a 
longer hfe, which might have enabled him to correct the Inxunauce 
of an ardent temperament and an unregulated imagination, might 
hai 0 left works that would have placed him very high among the 
foremost poets of bis age As it is, his remains strike us with ns 
much regret as admiration— regret that such rare powers should 
ha\ e been so irregularly cultivated jEkhirlowo was bom at Oantorbuiy 
in J663, and was educated at Oambndge On leaving the Umversity 
he jomed a troop of-actors, and is recorded to have broken his leg 
upon the stage His mode of hfe was remarkable for vice and de- 
bauchery, even in a profession so little scrupulous , and he was 
strongly suspected by his contcmporancs of havmg been httle better 
than an Atheist Hia caiccr was as short ao it was disgraceful ho 
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wiis stabbed m the head 'mtfa his own dagger, which ho had drawn 
in a disreputable scuffle with a disreputable antagonist, m a dis- 
reputable place and he died of this wound at the ago of thirty. His 
works are not numerous, but they are strongly distinguished hum 
those of preceding and oontemporaiy dramatists by an air of asto- 
nishmg power, energy, -^and-clevation — an elevation, it is true, which 
18 sometimes osaggeiated mto bombist, and an energy which occa- 
sionally degenerates into estravagance His first work was the 
tragedy of Tamburlatne, and the rants of the declamation ,in this 
piece furnished nch materials for sahro and cancatnro , but in spite 
of this bombast the piece contains many passages of great pou er and 
beauty Marlowe’s bestwork is mcontcstably the drama of Faustus, 
founded npon the veiy same popular legend which Goethe adopted 
as the groimdwork of his tragedy, but the pomt of view taken by 
Marlowe is far simpler than that of Goethe , and the Enghshpoem 
contains no trace of the profound sclf-questiomng of the German 
hero, of the extraordmary creation of Mephistopheles, nor anything 
hke the pathetic episode of Mai^et. The witch eJement, which 
reigns so wildly and picturesquely m the German poem, is hera en- 
tirely absent. But^ on the other hand, there is certainly no passage 
m the tragedy of Goethe m which terror, despair, and remorse are 
pamted with such a powerful hand, as the great closmg scene of 
Marlowe’s piece, when Esustus, after the twenfy-fonr } eats of sensual 
pleasure which were stipulated in his pact with the Evil One, is 
waiting for the mentable amval of the Fiend to claim his baigom 
This Is truly dramatio, and is assuredly one of the most impressive 
scenes that ever was placed upon the stage The tragedy of the 
Jem of Malta, though inferior to Faustra, is characterised by similar 
merits and defects The hero, Barabbas, is the type of the Jew as 
he appeared to the rude and bigoted imaginations of the fifteenth 
centuiy — a monster half temfio, half ndiculons, impossibly nch, 
inconceivably bloodthirsty, cunmng, and revengeful, the bugbear of 
an age of ignorance and persecution Though the exploits of cruelty 
and retahatioa npon his Chnstian oppressors make Barabbas a fan- 
tastic peraonage, the intense expression of his rage, his tnumph, and 
his despair, give occasion for many noble bursts of Marlon e’s power- 
ful declamation The tragedy of Fdtoard J 1 , which was the last 
of this great poet's work^ shows that in some departments of his axi, 
and particularly m that of movmg terror and pity, he mighty had he 
hved, have become no insigmficant rival of Shakspeare himself The 
scene of the assassination Of the nnhappy king is worked up to a 
very lofly ptch of tragic pathos Charles Lamb observes that “ the 
reluctant pongs of abaicating royalty in Edward furmshed hmts 
which Shakspeare scarce improved m his Ftchai'd II , and the 
death-scene of Marlowe’s king moves pity and terror beyond any' 
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creae, ancient or modsm, with winch 1 am acquainted * Marlowe! 
was the morning star that heralded the nsmg of the great dramatic! 
Bun 

§ 11 1 pass 01 cr the names of a number of comparatively msig* 
nificant authors who appeared about this time, whose dramatic w oris 
have not yet been collected and printed m some mstances, 

according to the custom of that age, cither composed plays m part- 
nership, or revised and altered plays wntten before, so that it is 
cxcced^ly dilEcult to assign to each playwright his just share of 
merit. There are, however, two or three pieces which have come 
down to us, ether anonymous, or at least attnbnted to so many 
diifcrent authors, that it is now impossible to father them wntli 
precision Some of these pieces are of great merit, and others are 
ciinous as being examples ot the pnctice which afterwards became 
geucRil m our theatre, of dromatismg either episodes from the chro- 
nicle history of our own or other countries (of which class we may 
cite the old BamUt, ITie Famous T tcteries, and Kvng John), or re- 
markable crimes — causes c^e&res— which had attracted the pubhc 
attention by their unusual atrocity or the romantic nature of their 
details Good examples of these are Arden qf Fever^am, and Tlit 
Vork^nre Tragedy^ both founded on fact, both works of no mean 
ment, and both attributed, though without any probability, to the 
pen of Shakijpeare 
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SnAKSFEABB. A D 15G4-161G 

§ 1, Parentage and education of Slinkspeare § 2 His early Jfe and mar 
nnge. § 8 He comes to London, and turns player and author § 4 
Tlic London theatres § 5 Shakspeare, the actor § C Continuation of 
his life. His success and prudence itetums to Stratford Death 
§7 Lvidcnce to ascertain the chronology of Shakspearo's plays, §8 Four 
periods of his career ns author § 0 Classification of his Dramas into 
History and Fiction Sources of the Dramas. § 10 His treatment ot 
the Historical Dramas § 11 His treatment of tho Dramas founded <« 
Fiction ^ 12 Ills Veim and Adonis, Hope of Lvcrece, and Sonnett 

§ 1 William Shakbpeabe wns bom m April 1564, m tho 
smnll totm of Stratford-on-Avon, Wnrtvloksbiro, and was baptued 
oa the 26th of tho month It was usaal at that time to allow two 
days to intcrvone botween birth and baptism, and honce it bos boon 
inferred that William Shakspeare was bom on April 28rd His 
father, John Shakspeare, was in all probability a fell-monger and 
wool-dealer, to which commoroo ho appears to have added that of 
glover, or manufacturer of tho many articles of dress that were then 
made of leather Ho unquestionably belonged to tho burgher or 
shopkeeper class, but had married an heiress of ancient and even 
knightly descent, Maiy Arden dr Ardorn, the soion of a family 
winch had figured in the courtly and warhko annals of preceding 
reigns, and thus in tho veins of the great poet of humanity ran 
blood denved from both tho aristocratic and popular portions of the 
commumty Mary Arden had brought her husband m dowry a free- 
hold property of some fifty or sixty acres,- with a yet more valuable 
properly in reversion , and John bhakspearc^ already a prosperous- 
tradesman, dunng many subsequent years advanced steadily in 
distmolion and importance among bis fellow-townsmen After 
having held various minor offices, ho was chosen one of tho fourteen 
Aldermen of Stratford, was promoted m 15G8 to tho office of High 
Bailiif, and three years subsequently to that of Chief Alderman 
But about tho year 1677 a rapid descent appears to have com- 
menced from this position of well-bomg and dignity to one. of 
comparative indigence. Wo find record in 1678 of the mortgage of 
Jolm bhakspearc’s farm at Ashbies, his borough taxes are remitted, 
ho IB excused from contnbutmg a small weekly sum for tho rehof of 
tho poor Alter some ^cars of increasing distress he is deprived of 
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his post of Alderman, arrested for debt, and after his roknso ho is 
noted in 1602' as not coming to church “for fear ol proccsso for 
debtte." 

Thoso details are not without importaaco when viewed iu con- 
nection with the early life of William Shaks^xiaro, and especially as 
bearing upon the question of the kind and degreo of cducaltuu 
enjoyed by the future poet That ho could have derived eicn 
elementary instruction of a scholastic kind from his parents is 
impossible, for wo know tbit neither John nor Mary Shnkspeare 
could wnte — an accomplishment, however, which, it should bo 
remarked, was comparatively rare in Elizabeth's reign in even a 
higher class of society than the one to which such persons belonged 
There existed at that time, and there exists at the present day, in 
the borough of Stratford, one of those endowed “freo grammar- 
schools” of which so many country towns in England ofler 
examples, where the pious chanty of past ages bos piovided for tho 
gratuitous education of postenty To this grammar-school of Strat- 
ford, founded in tho reign of Edward lY , it is certain that John 
Shakspearo had tho right as Alderman, and past Bailiff of the town, 
of sending hia son mthout expense It is inconeeivablo that hu 
should have neglected to avail himself of so useful a privilege, and 
that William enjoyed at all events tho advantage of such elementary 
instruction os was ofiered by the grammar-schools of those days is 
rendered more than probable, not only by tho extensive though 
irregular reading of which his works gi\o evidence, but by one 
among tho vague traditions that have descended to us Aubrey, 
wlio died about 1700, states upon hearsay niithonty that tlio poet 
hod been “ in his younger years a schoolmaster in the country ” It 
may bo tliat after passing through tho lower classes of Stratford 
Grammar-School, Shakspearo was employed, ns a lad of his aptitude 
would not improbably have been, to assist tho master m instructmg 
the junior pupils 

§ 2 Among tho various legends connected with tlio early life of 
so great a man, and which postenty, m tho singular absence of 
more tru^worthy dcUils, swallows with greediness, the most cele- 
brated IS that which represents his youth as irregular, if not 
proSigate, and recounts his doer-stealing expedition, in company 
with other riotous young follows, to Sir Thomas Lucy’s park at 
Charicote, near Stratford. The young poacher is said to have been 
seized, brought before tho mdignant Justice of tho Peace, and 
treated with so much seventy by Sir Thomas that ho revenged 
himself on tho nural magnate by affixing a satirical ballad to tho 
gates of Charicote i Tho wroth of tho magistrate is said to have 
blazed so high at this additional insolence, that Shakspcnre was 
obliged to withdraw himself from more seiious x^croecution by 
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escaping to Loudon. That the poet at a lutor date retained no 
Jcindly feeling towards the Lucy family is rendered probable by the 
irreverent jests ujion tlioir,coat of arms, “the dozen white luces,” 
winch are introduced in the opening scene of 2%e Merry Wtves oj 
"Wxtidaoi^ where also Justice ShallSw proclaims his gnomneo 
against Sir John, — “Knight, you have beaten my men, killed my 
deer, and broke open my lodge.” Fahtaff “ But not kissed your 
kcc])cr’s daughter ” The doer-stealing story may not bo altogether 
V Old of foundation , but Shaksiieare’s departure from Stratford, and 
his embracing the theatneal career, can be explained in a different 
and less improbable manner Thero-is-rcssoiijtoJbfiliB vc ,i;bat-itrwas 
ju 1586, at the ago of_22, he left jiis-nativeiown, and it is quite 
jiossiblo that the distressed silmtaon in which his parents then wore, 
and certain irregulantios m his own youthful conduct, may liave 
contnbuted to render a longer stay in Stratford disagreeable One 
event which had occurred about four years before, probably con- 
tributed more powerfully to send him forth to seek his fortune than 
the ire of Sir Thomas Lucy, or the perhaps not very enviable 
reputation which his boyish escapades had acquired for. him 
among the steady burgesses of the httle touTi 'i^sjivant.^^ his 
marriage, controctcdjvhei^o jvas-r>nlyJL8, in 1682,„with Anno 
Hathaway, the- daught'eiuof “a subs tantial yemnan” who had 
resided at the hamlet of Shottoty, about two miles from Stratford 
llichard Hathaway, the father, had died a few months before the 
marriage took place. Anno was seven years and a half older than 
her boy-husband, the marriage was formally approved by the 
relations of the bride, and it has been conjectured that it was 
pressed on by them, m order that the young Shakspearo should heal 
a breach which ho had made in the reputation of Anne There 
remains m existence the bond necessary to procure from the Bishop 
of Worcester such a dispensation os would nutbonzo the marnage 
ceremony after once publishing the bauns^ The fruit of the union 
was first a daughter, Susanna, the jxiot’s favourite child, bom m 1583, 
and in the following year twins, Judith and Hamnct The latter, 
the jioet’s only son, died at twelve years of ago , his two daughters 
survived biin I'hcro is no evidence to show whether Shokspearo’s 
marriage was a happy and well-assorted union, or the reverac 
Hunug some twenty years, the most active portion of his hfe while 
lie resided in London, it is supposed that his wife remained with 
her children aud the poet’s parents in Stratford, but tradition 
reports that he annually visited his native place. No provision for 
his wife’s maintenance is made m his will, she was, however, 
already legally provided for, being entitled to dower on Shakspeare’s 
freehold propertj, and an mtorlincation m the will by which he 
gives her “my second best bed with the fumiture” was assuredly 
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meant noc os a parting insalt, but to grattf}’ somo womanly foible 
of atlaclimcut for a piece of household property with which old 
associations were connected 

Conccrumg the boyhood and yonth of the great painter of nature 
and of man ww know httlo or nothing It is more than piobable 
that his education was neglected, his passions strong, and his conduct 
far from regular, yet wo may m somo sort rejoice at the destiny 
A\hicb allowed him to draw his earliest impressions of nature from 
the calm and graceful scenery of \Yarwickshirc, and placed him in 
a situation to study the jHissious and characters of men among the 
unsophisticated inhabitants of a small provincial town Perhaps, 
too, the tcry imperfection of his intcUcctunl traimng was an 
advantage to his genius in allowing his gigantic powers to develop 
themselves, untrammelled by the bonds of regular education It is 
not improbable that at one penud of his youth ho had been placed 
m the ofBce of some country practitioner of the law, m all bis 
works he shows an extraordinary' knowledge of the technical lan- 
t^ogc of tliat profession, and frequently draws his illustrations from 
Its vocabulary* Besides, such terms os ho employs ho almost alway s 
employs correctly, which would hardly bo possible hut to one who 
had been professionally versed m them , add to which, if a possible 
satirical allusion to Shakspcarc by Thomas Nash, of the year 1589, 
actually refers to him, there is a distinct indication of the poet's 
havmg in his youth exercised “the trade of Novennt,” that is, the 
occuyiatton of a lawyer’s clerk, this word bemg the usual commence* 
ment of writs — ^“novennt uuivcrsi ” 

§ 3. At the age of 22, therefore, Sliakspenrc, now the father of 
three children, in all probability not enjoying in his native place a 
very enviable reputation, without means of support, his fathci 
having at this time descended to a very' low ebb of worl^y fortunes, 
determined upon the great step of leaving Stratford altogether, and 
embarking on the wide ocean of London theatrical life The story 
of his being reduced to hold horses at tno doors of theatres, a 
legend of which nothing is to bo heard boforo tho middle of the last 
ccntuiy', can hardly demand a serious consideration The compames 
af actora wore always glad to enlist among them such men of ready 
gemus as could render themselves useful as performers and 
dramatists, and this combined occupation Shakspcarc, like Ben 
Jouson, hlarlowc, and many others of his contcmporancs, fulfilled 
with on aptitude of which tho proofs arc ovidc'ut Theatrical com* 
pomes had visited Stratford^ and had performed for the amusement 
of tho Coiqwration Tho greatest tragic actor of that day, Bichord 
Burbage was a ^Yarwlck8lllro man , and Thomas Greene, a well* 
known member of tho company to which Sbaksj^ro attached 
huaself, was a native of Stratford, and perhaps a relation of Shak- 
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Bpeaie Nothing, 'therefore, is more probable than that tho young 
adventurer, whose talents were perhaps not unknewn, received an 
mvitation to throw mhis lot ivith tho Lord Ohambcrlain’s company 
Like other young men of that ho rendered himself useful in 
the double capacity of actor and armngcr of pieces, and there is no 
reason to suppose that his professional career dtlTered from that of 
many of his contempomnes in any rcsiiect, save in tho industry and 
success with which he pursued his double calling, and the prudence 
With which he accumulated the pecuniary results of that activity 
He began, in all probabihty, by adapting old plays to tho exigencies 
of his theatre, and while engaged in this humble employment, 
acquired that consummate knowledge of stage eifeot which dis> 
tinguished him flis connection with the theatre continued from 
^686 to about 1611, a penod of twenty-fivo }cars, embracing the 
splendour of his youth and tlio vigour of his manhood Between 
these dates were produced his thirty-seven dramas, and his poems, 
with perhaps the exception of Uio earliest, Vmus and Adonts 
§4 The theatrical company to which Shnkspearo remained 
attached as an actor and shareholder dunng tho whole of bis London 
career was tho nchest and most prosperous of the numerous troops 
that then funusbed amusement to tho capital llicir original place 
of representation was that known as " T/ie Theatre,*' in tho parish 
of Shoreditch, established m 1576 by James Burbage Tho play- 
houses m tho reign of Elizabeth wore commonly placed outside the 
Oity walls in Shoreditch, or on the river’s banks m the southern 
suburb of tho capital, in order that they might bo removed from the 
jurisdiction of the Common Council of London, which, looking upon 
theatrical gathenngs as dangerous to morahty and rebgion, and os 
dangerous in times of plague to the health of tho community', used 
all its efforts to discountenance and crush tho players The enmity 
between the witty vagabonds of tho theatre and tho Funtauical 
Aldermen was envenomed by incessant yokes and pasquinades on 
the part of the former, and by constant persecution from the latter, 
until upon the ultimate triumph of Funtonism at tho outbreak of 
tho Civil War tho theatres wore completely closed Partly by 
prudently avoiding to give offence by pohtical allusions, partly by 
securmg powerful protection at Court, the company to which Shak- 
speare belonged so far increased in importance that m 1506 it was[ 
able to erect within the prccinots of London itself the Blackfriarsr 
playhouse, situated nearly on the spot now occupied by tho pnntmg-i 
house of the Times newspaper Ih 1509 the matenals of “ TheK 
Theatre” were removed from Shoreditch by tho Burboges, and,use^f 
in the construotion of The Globe, a theatre placed in Southwark 
upon the Banksidc, and so named from its sign, tho efilgy of 
Hercules supporting the globe, with tho motto “ Totus Mundus agit 
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Histnoncm ” This edifice, nnicli larger than the Blackfnars theatre, 
was built of wood, circular unthm, and with the oxceptiou of the 
part occupied by the stage was roofless It served chiefly though 
not exclusively ns a summer theatre, while the Blnckfriars, bemg 
entirely roofed over, i\n8 more suitable for winter iierformances 
§ 5 Guided by the feeble lights of tradition, and occasional 
obscure allusions in the wntmgs of the day, we may trace Shak- 
sjieare’s professional and literary career from his joimng the company 
at The Theatre or the Curtain, till his retirement from active life 
about That career “-appears to-havc been- a highly 

successfuLonc Dunng some eighteen jears at least ho rendered 
himself useful to his theatre as an actor Ho is spoken of by 
Cfaeltle, a contemporary dramatist, as “ excellent in the quality he 
professes,” the word qmlily having at that time a special reference 
to the occujiation of player He is named among the “ principal 
tragedians,” and placed ^t among the “ principal comedians ” who 
enacted two of the plays of Jonson That he was well acquamted 
with the theoretic pnnciples of the actor’s art is unquestionable from 
many lassagcs in bis writings, it wall suffice to refer to the 
inimitable directions to the players put info the month of Hamlet 
( ict 111 ^ sc. 2) He docs not, howcv er, seem to have been assigned 

the foremost parts m anj drama m whose representation be assisted, 
We have good reason for supposmg that ho acted the Ghost in his 
tragedy of Hamlet , the secondary, but graceful and touching 
character of Adam in As Ton Like It, and the sensible citizen. Old 
Know ell, in Ben Jonson’s Eiery Man in Mis Eumour It is pro- 
bable that for some years before the close of his dramatic career he 
abandoned the practice of nppeanng on the stage His services as 
an author had 'tecomc more valuable to his troop than his exertions 
as an actor Burbage, we know, was the ongmal and most popular 
performer of his comrade’s great tragic creations, Bichard HI, 
Hamlet, Othello, and the like 

§ C Shakspuirc’s first ongmal poem was not dramatia Venus 
und^Adonis, which, m his dedication to Lord Sonthampton, he ^Is 
** the first heir of my mvention,” was published in^9^ It is 
probable that this poem — ^voluptuous inshbjoictrstuJious and oven 
laboured in style, and containing many descnptions of rural objects 
and mcidents — ^was conceived, if not composed, at Stratford The 
Bajpe of Lucreee (1594), a somewhat similar but maturer work, 
written in the same seven-lino stanza as Chancel's Troilus, enjoyed 
a great hut mfenor populanly The Venus was re-issnod m sut 
SCI cral editions betw ecu the j cars 1693 and 1C02 , while the Luerece 
daring nearly the same lajise of tune, appeared in three The first 
years of Shakspeare’s theatneal life were probably devoted to mere 
arrangement and odapta’ion of old plays , at what period he ahan 
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doned such adaptation tor ongmai dramatic comjiositiou wc cannot 
bo entiroly certain Tho first unciuestionablo allusion to Shakspearo 
by a contemporary IS of tho jmV j^92, and proves that tbopoct 
hud already rison to suffioiont Imj^rtanco as actor and playwright 
to call down upon him tho attacks of envious or disappointed rivals 
In.tliat yeax^ pamphlet entitled Qrcen^a Qroat'a-worih of Wit was 
publish^ after the death of that unhappy but clover profiigato by 
his executor Henry Obottle Greene, addressing from his dcath>bod 
certam of his fellow-dramatists, and naming them against the 
fickle favour whidi vvntcrs for tho stage receive^ proceeds as follows 
Yes, trust them not, for there is an upstart Crow beautified with 
our feathers, that with hia Tyger'a heart wrapt tn a Player’s Inde, 
supposes he 18 os well able to bombast out a blank verso as tho best 
of you, and being an absolute Jtdiannea factotum, is in his own 
conceit tho only Shake-sceno in a country " Wo may infer from 
this distract reference to Shokbpearo that he had made himself m 
many ways scmccablo to his company, and had rehandled anc 
made his own of plays at least partly written by Greene — probably 
tho second and third parts of Henry in tho latter of which 
occurs the line parodied by Greene, “ 0 tiger’s heart wrapped m a 
woman's hide” (act i , sc 4) Chettlc, in a pamphlet of his own 
Xiublisbod almost immediately after Greene's, oScred apology to 
Sbokspearo m terms which bear testimony not only to tho great 
Xxict’s genius os a writer, but to his oxccllcnco ns a man, to "hia 
uprightness of dealing,” his "cml demeanour,” and to tho fact that 
ho had already gained tho friendship or patronage of distmguishcd 
persons Almost all contemporary notices conspire in attributing 
to Shakspcarc a disposition amiable, gentle, and generous 
It IS quite certain that the generous Southampton and the 
nccomphshod Pembroke wore patrons and admirers of the poet 
'I'ho former, indeed, is related, upon tho aiitbonty of Havennnt, to 
have made Shakspearo a present of 10001 “to go through with 
a purchase which ho heard he had a mind to ” — a sum equal at the 
present day to six times its nominal amount. This pnneoly gift, 
if actually bestowed, may have been not so much a xiersohal gra- 
tuity to Shakspearo, as a generous conlnbution to the support ol 
the drama os represented % Shakspearo’s company, and designed 
to assist them in their theatrical enterprises, tho action never- 
theless would show tho high respect which tho poet had inspired 
That bhakspearo, in his busraess relations with tho theatre and 
tho public, exhibited great good sense, prudence, and knowledge ot 
the woild, seems proved by the skill with which tho actors of his 
troop managed to steer clear of tho various dangers arising from ^ 
tho Funtamc opjxiBition of tho London Corporation, and tho stii] 
more senous perils incurred ay offending, m political or satirical 
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nUusion^ the suscoptiMity of the Court and the Oensorship, then 
eo severe, that almost all the other companies of players suflered 
more or less for their imprudences — ^somo in the forcible closing 
their theatres, some m the imprisonment of their authors and per* 
formers Shahspeare’s 'worldly prospenty seems to have gone on 
steadily increasing, and he appears to haro carefully mvested his 
gams, for m 1607, when he was ^cd 33, he purchased the pro- 
perty of Now Place, in Stratford, on which stood a houso regaided 
as one of the most considerable in the town, and to which ho 
determined to retire as soon as the state of his fortune would 
permit, to pass the evening of his life far from the turmoils of the 
stage in the competency ho had so wisclj' earned Dimng his 
London hfe he no doubt made frequent visits to his native place, 
keeping np a lively interest in the public and private affairs of his 
townsmen In 1598 he was probably applied to as an influential 
person in the capital to assist, through powerful fnends, m the effort 
made to obtain cxcmpiion for the town of Stratford from ta\es and 
subsidies Ho was able to afford a tranquil asylom to his parents, 
and to reinstate them in a position of dignity, for m 1597 Dethick, 
the Garter King-at-Arms, granted an application for arms made m 
the preceding year by John Shakspeare In 1601 the poet’s 
lather died, his mother survived until 1608 Hie death of his 
only son, Hamnet, in 1696, when the boy was in bis twelfth year, 
must have been a severe shock to so lovmg a heart , but m general 
his hfe seems, m evtcrnal circumstances, to have been one of con- 
tinued prospenty. In 1602 ho purchased 107 acres of land, and 
most probably engaged m farming spccnlations, with tbo assistance 
of his brother Gilbert. Two years after this w e find him plaintiff in 
an action, in the Court of Stratford, to recover II 15s lOck, being the 
pnee of malt sold and delivered to one Philip Bogers About the 
same time ho purehosed a lease of the tithes of Stratford, to cvptic 
m 1636 In 1607 (the poet now aged 43) bis favourite daughter, 
Sosanua, mamod Dr Hall, and in the following year she brought 
into the world a granddaughter to tho dramatist Both at the 
marnage and at the chnstcmng it is highly probable that Shak- 
spearo -visited Stratford He certainly was godfather, at tho latter 
psnod, to Wilham Walker, the child of one of his fnends and 
fellow-townsmen About 1611 tho poet finally rebred to Ifew 
Place, where he Jived with his daughter, Mrs Hall, and her hus- 
band, who enjoyed a considerable provmcial ropntation for medical 
skfll Three years later wo Icam that Shakspeare and his son- 
in-law were m London, probably on a matter concerning the en- 
closure of common lands at Stratford Shakspeare did not long 
enjoy the retirement for which ho had so earnestly laboured. He 
died’*"U ■"Aynl-1516, on the 23rd of the month, the anniversary 
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jt hiB prcaamikl birtliday, hamg esaotly completed his 52nd 
year A short time before his death his second ^ughtor, Judith, 
was married to Thomas Qniney, a vintner and wme merchant , her 
oldest son, named Shakspeare after his grandfather, died in infancy, 
and of two sons subsequently bom neither eovivcd to reach his 
majority Bospccting the dctailB of Shakspearo’s last illness and 
decease we have no tmstworthy information Sr Hall, indeed, 
has loft us a cunous record of some of the most remarkable cases 
oocumng m his practice, but unluckily his notes which wo possess 
do not begin till 1617, the year after the poet’s death 'Wntmg in 
1662, the Tioar of Stratford says, “ Shakspere, Drayton, and Ben 
Jonson had a merry mcotmg, and, it seems, drunk too hard, for 
Shakspere died of a fever there contracted." On this tradition, 
made out with on “ it seems," not much reliance can bo placcu 
The poet was bnned m the parish church of Stratford, the registers 
of which furnish the greater part of the meagre, though trustworthy 
mformation we possess concerning the family vicissitudes of the 
Bhakspcarcs Over his grave is erected a mural monument, which 
is chiedy remarkable as containing a bust of the poet — an authcntio 
though not very well executed portrait. It was probably copied 
from a mask of the face taken after death, and, until Hiilono in 
1793 caused it to be whitewashed, was coloured, the eyes being a 
light hazel, and the beard and hair auburn Of the other like- 
nesses of Shakspeare, the coarse engraving by Droeshout, prefixed 
to the first fobo edition of his works m 1623, appears to nave the 
best claims to our confidence This is vouched for as a faithful 
resemblance m the eulogistic verses placed before it — verses wntten 
by Ben Jonson, who knew intimately his groat contemporary, and 
was not a man to assert what ho did not thmk 
The tomb and the birthplace of Shakspeare will ever be sacred 
spots — shrines of loving pilgrimage for all the nations of the earth 
The house of How Place has long boon destroyed, but the garden in 
which It stood, os well ns the house whore the poet is Ix^ovcd to 
have been bora, will bo preserved to the latest ages by the piety of 
Ills countrymen and the veneration of the civilized world A short 
time before his death Shakspeare made his will, and thns wo hare 
a very exact account of the uature and extent of his property at the 
time of his decease In the mode of its disposal we see evident 
traces of that kind and affectionato disposition which everything 
seems to indicate os belonging to him , a careful remembrance of 
his old comrades and “ follows," to each of whom ho leaves some 
token of regard, generally a nng This document is precious to us 
on another ground — from its confaming his signature thnee re- 
liCitted These, and three other signatures (one in a copy of 
Plorio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays) are the only spool 
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mens that have been preserved of the wnting of that immortal 
hand 

§ 7 The most valuable pnnciplo of classification which can be 
applied to the writings of Sbakspearo is obviously one based upon 
the chronological order of their production, because such a method 
gives us a chart of the intellectual and artistic development of 
Shahspcarc’s mind, cnabhng us to trace the course of that majestic 
nvor from its sparkling but slender sources to the full flow of its 
calm and mighty current Certainty ns to the date of the origin of 
several of (ho plaj's is indeed unattainable , but a general scheme of 
the order of Shakspcarc's wntinga can bo made out, uhich is trust- 
worthy in its mam outlines The evidence for the chronology is of 
various kinds, and it is the concurrence of theseaanous kmds of 
evidence which produces in the mind a sense of conviction and *is- 
suranco. Frei lous to the publication of Shakspcarc’s plays in the 
collgcted-form-of-TfiES, Imown ns tho-Eirst, Folio, nearly half-^of 
their-'nuraber-h'vd appeared singlj in quarto shape The dates of 
tUcsc old quartos arc known. Dated entries, moreover, of their 
intended publication appear in the register of Ibc Stationers' Com- 
pany Tims, under llio date Jan 18, 1601, wo find the cntiy, 
“ An excellent and plcasaunt conceited comedie of Sm John Faul- 
stolT and the Merry Wives of Windsore.” Again, m contemporary 
books or manuscripts wo come upon express statements respecting 
Shakspcarc’s ploys Of these the most remarkable and important 
lb a passage m the * Palladia Tamia,* or * Wit’s Treosun^' of Francis 
Mores, published in September 1698, in which the wnter enumerates 
BIX comedies and six tragedies of Shakspearc, and makes mention 
of his “sugred sonnets among lus pnvatc fnends” Sometimes 
again, though no express mention he made of a play by Sbakspearo, 
a quotation from the play, an imitation of some passage, an unmis- 
takable allusion to some scene or incident, may serve equally well 
to ascertain its date Wlien Weever, in his * Mirror of Martyrs,' 
printed m 1601, wrote the lines — 

“The manj-hended multitude were drawn 

By Brutus’ speech that Cicsar was ambitions , 

When eloquent Mark Aotony had shown 
His virtue, who but Brutus then was vicious?” 

can we doubt Ibat the writer had seen a performance of Shak 
sjicaro’s Juhus Ctesarf Or, on the other hand, an imitation oi 
a quotation is made by Sbakspearo from some contemporary 
volume, of which the date of publication is known T'hus Thtt 
Tempest contains a passage manifestly borrowed from Flono’s trans- 
lation of Montaigne’s Essajs — the passage m which Gonzalo 
desonbes his imaginary Commonw'calth , The Tempest, tbercfoit, 
unless these hues of the play be an aftcr-inscrbon, or unless Sliob* 
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epearo had scon Flono’s manuscript, cannot have been untten 
proMons to the year 1603, ■vvKcn Mono’s work was published. 
Finally, roforenco is occasionallj made by Sbakq^ro to some con- 
temporary event or fact of recent occnrrcncc , ns, for example, the 
punning allusion m the Comedy of Errors to the oivil wirs of 
Franco, which tenninatcd with the submission of Henry of Navarro 
to the Roman Catholic Church, in July 1593 

But besides such evidence, cither u holly or partly, of an oe- 
temal kind, helping to determine the chronology of Shakspcarc s 
plays, there is a b^y of evidence of equal or greater importance, 
and wholly internal Nor is this merely of a nature to bo appre- 
ciated by that variable standard — the sensibility of a cultured 
reader , a portion at least of this internal cvulenco admits of being 
estimated by the exact methods of science Certain changes which 
took place in Shakspenre’s manner of wntmg verse from his earliest 
to his latest plays can be observed with so much accuracy that it is 
possible to express the dc^cs of change by precise statistics It 
was remarked long since by Malone, that in his youthful plays 
Shokspeare made use of rhymed verses m large numbers, and that 
Ins abandonment of rhyme was gradual , so that, in the absence of 
other proof, the number of rhymed lines in a play might be taken 
ns an indication of the date at which that play was written Tho 
substantial troth of Malone’s remark has been since confirmed by a 
precise calculation of tho percentages of rhymed and unrhymed 
lines in nil the plays of Shnkspeare It is found that, arhoreas in 
Love's Labour's Lost, which is known to bo one of tho earliest wntten 
of tho dramas, the number of rhymed lines exceeds that of un- 
rhymed by nearly two to one, in Hamlet, a jilay of tho middle 
penod, there are some thirty unrhymed hues for one that is rhymed , 
while in tho Winter's Tale, certamly one of tho latest plays, in 
more than eighteen hundred verses there occurs not a single rhyme 
It was also noticed that in his early manner of wntmg verse Shak- 
spearo frequently closed tho sense and tho lino together, and thus a 
stop or pause was of frequent occurrence at tho end of the line, but 
ns tho poet ohtamed mastery over tho instniment of verso, his 
treatment of it became freer, and tho position of the pauses con- 
stantly vaned, no longer occurring with regulanty at the close oi 
tho verso. Thus, taking again Love's Labour's Lost for companson 
with tho TFtnfer’s Tale, it is estimated that in the former play the 
proportion of Imes which run on to “end-stopped ’’lines is no more 
than one in eighteen, while in the latter play tho proportion is one 
in two Agam, at a certain period of his authorship, the poet cji- 
tended his freedom further, not only did ho permit the senso^to 
run on from hue to line at pleasure, ho hegan in some instances to 
torroinato a lino with what is calW a weak, monosyllabic ending 1 
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tho efiect of which is necessarily to precipitate the mind and the 
voice onward into the Imo which follows Examples of such “ weak ' 
or nnemphntic endings arc the word^ and, if, on, to, and they 
appear as a phenomendn of Shakspearo's voreification compara* 
tivdylate m his dramatic career, becoming speedily of frequent 
occurrence, to such an extent indeed, that the “weak-ending ’’forms 
the most chamotcnstic feature of the versification of that group of 
plays which bnngs to a close the great dramatist’s senes of writings. 
Once more : as Shakspearo made progress m his craft, and os his 
workmanship became more danng and more deft, ho took pleasure 
m 1 orying from the ri^iilnr ten-syllable form of verse, by termi- 
nating the hno with a double (or feminine) ending, thus including 
at least cloven syllables m the line instead of ten Of such eleven- 
syllable Imcs in Love’s Lalow’s Lost there are four per cent , and 
no less than thirty-one per cent in The Winiet's Tale 
To statistics, of which the above may bo taken as a specimen, wo 
add the results, which assuredly may bo trusted though they cannot 
bo tabulated, of the finer assthetic enquiry Wo observe an increased 
power on the part of the dramatist m dealing with the structure of the 
plot, mcrensed power of representing the deeper passions of humanity, 
an enlarged cxpenenco and acquaintance with life, a stronger energy 
of thought, a '^Idcr action of imagination, a capacity for more vani^ 
and more profound charactenzation The nature of the imagery 
employed, and the manner of expression, undergo an unmistakable 
alteration In the early plays the imagery is comparatively simple, 
ns opposed to complex or involved, and it is studiously linndled, 
and drawn out in detail In the poet’s later style, metaphor presses 
ujion and crosses metaphor, each paragraph is alive with multitu- 
dinous and varied life, which yet is over at one with itself, the 
expression is close-packed, and there is a “ dnrmg confidence m the 
resources of language, which plunges headlong into a sentence with- 
out knowing how it is to come forth ” In a word, the art of the 
apprentice has become the art of the master 
§ 8 Reiving upon such various evidence — external and internal — 
we arc enabled to distinguish four chief penods m the dramatic 
career of Shakspearc The first, the tentative period, the years of 
expenmentmg, uiU include such plays by preceding authors os 
received touches from the hand of Shakspeare — Tttus Andromms 
the first part of Henry 77', and perhaps other pieces , and, with 
these, certain light and graceful comedies — Love's Labour ’s Lost, a 
play of jest and dialogue , Two Gentlemen of Vet ona, a sentimental 
comedy , The Gomedy of Errors, which approaches farce , and the 
bright, masque-liko poem of love and lau^ter, A Midsummer's 
Night's Dream To the same period belong the early historical 
plaj 6 — ^tbe scednd and thud jiarts of Henry 77., plays fonnded on 
xai'. L 
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yet earlier work, accomplislied by SbaksiMsaro in conjunction, per- 
haps, with Greene and Marlowe , Stchard JIJ , a histoncal drama, 
somewhat in the manner of Marlowe and his idealistic school, 
liidiard II , in which rhyme and blank-verse struggle for tho 
mastery, and which is distinguished among tho histoncal plays by 
the absence of humourous scones , Ktng John, founded upon an 
older play, but clcintcd and ennobled b} tho genius of Shnkspearo, 
and in a now manner animated by him ivith the bounding spints 
and high-toned patriotism of Eaulconbndgo Finally, to this 
period belongs a single tragedy — Romeo and Juliet — a work from 
which tho apparently careful rc\ision of its author was unable to 
remove certain youthful crudities and aiTcctations that disfigure it, 
yet which must for over remain unique and incomparable among 
tho dramatic works of all nations — ^thc lyrical tragedy of youth, ol 
passion, and of death 

In tho second period of Shakspeoro’s authorship, ho completed his 
series of Lnglish historical plays, concluding with tho heroic celebra- 
tion of English valour, patriotism, and noble kingship in Henri/ V 
Side by side with the histones, and again clustered in n little group 
ut tho close of this second ponod, are found tho most joyous of 
the comedies of Shakspearo, at once more substantial and more 
refined than tho comedies of tho first penod — of these the Merchant 
of Fcntce, At You Like It, and Twelfth Night, may bo montioucd 
as charnctcnstic of this stage in Shn^pcare’s artistic development. 
But history and comedy do not merely run on now side by 
side, they mingle and unite, so thatwonro in doubt whether we 
ought to name tho first and second jiarts of Henry IV by their 
traditional title, os histones, or whether wo should not rather call 
them the comcd> of Falstatf Tho treatment of history by tho 
poet at this time had doubtless an important and beneficial lufiucnco 
upon tho development of his artistic powers Tho compression of 
tho largo and rough matter of history into dramatic form demanded 
vigorous exercise of tho plastic energy of tho imagination , and tho 
circumstance that ho was dealing with rcahty and positive facts of 
tho world, must have served to make clear to Shakspearo that there 
was sterner stuff of pootty, material more precious even for tho pur- 
lioscs of art, m actual hfc than could bo found in tho conceits, and 
prottincss, and affectations, which at times led him astray in his 
earlier writings 

But now a change passed over tho poetry of Shakspeara That 
causes of which wo are ignorant darkened the poet’s life wo ma} not 
atfiim, but certamly at this point of his career a oloud, traversed 
mdeed by gleams of intcnso light, settles upon, and adds a solemn 
grandeur and terror to his art. With the strangest and darkest ot 
hiB non-tragio playe — Measure for Measure — ho bids comedy fare 
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well , and now for a penod of about ten years (from about 1600 to 
about IGIO) m steady and majes'tio succession, tragedy follcivs 
tragedy The ills of life, calamity, treachery, jealousy, ambition, 
the breach of natural ties, the false lore of woman, filial mgratitude, 
self-destructive pride, the misanthropy of wounded and too crednlous 
affection — these now occupied the imagmation and the intellect of 
Shakspeare. From Juhus Ccesar to Timon of Athens the tragic gloom 
seems but to grow more endunng and more mtense Ifet at the 
-worst we are never overtaken by total darkness , we never doubt 
that a moral order of the world remains unshaken; we never 
experience the benumbing cold of suspicion in human virtue, nay, 
never even a withdrawal of spiritual warmth and vital hope. The 
same play which contains Macbeth contams Banquo , and Gonenl 
has for her sister, Oordcha 

From the little group of plays which belong to the fourth and 
dnal penod of Shakspeare’s authorship this gloom has passed away, 
and a serene and tender light pervades his poetry, like the long 
illumination which remains in the sky after a summer sunset 
These last plays of Shakspeare are romantic dramas, senous in 
tone,,yet never resolvmg themselves in a tragic issue Their mirth 
IS never noisy and boisterous, but tempered by grave undertones, 
and made refined by some neighbouring presence of beauty or dig- 
nified repose Such are Gymbeltne, The Winter* s Tale, and, above 
all, that drama so full of deep, imagmativ^ and intellectual sug- 
gestiveness, The Tempest These plays may possibly have been 
written by Shakspeare at Stratford, ht a time when the bonds which 
connected him with London and the stage were growing slack We 
might suppose, from the character of these plays, that they were 
written in a pleasurable leisure, m intervals of enjoyment rather 
than with intense and passionate continuity And to this same 
penod belong certam fragments of plays by Shakspeare, which Were 
completed by other hands — his portion of Perides, occupied with 
the story of the lost pnneess. Manna , certam scenes of The '’^wo 
Noble Kinsmen, in the production of which play the dramatist, 
Fletcher, was his coadjutor , and, last, a portion of Kenry Fill, 
which play owes its mcoherent structure to the fact that it was 
transferred also to the hands of Fletcher — probably upon some 
occasion of urgency — to complete These unfimshed works bear 
witness to the fact that Shakspeare was now voluntarily withdraw- 
ing himself from the tasks of the playwngbt, and was settling 
down to enjoy the peace and the substantial happmess of his 
Stratford home. 

§ 9 The mode of classifymg Shakspeare’s dramas upon which the 
First Folio and most of the editions are based, is founded on the 
pnnciple of ranging them under the heads of Tragedies, Comedies, 

L 2 
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and Histones, but this method is open to the objection that a 
number of plays, irom their tone and incidents, must be considered 
08 a mingling of tragedy and comedj, or of comedy and history It 
IS indeed this mmglmg of styles which constitutes the pcoubar di8< 
,^ngmshing trait of the Enghsh Elizabethan drama , and not onlj 
■its distmguishing trait, but also its pecuhar oxrallonce and title of 
Bupenonty over the national drama of eveiy other country 

There remains a third mode of classification, not without interest 
and Bigmficance, os pomtmg to the topics which proved attractive and 
excitmg to the poet’s imagination and passions, — a classification based 
upon the sources from which Shakspeare drew the materials for his 
dramatic creations These sources Wi^I naturally divide tlicmsclrcs 
into the two great genera — ^History and Fiction, Wdhrheii und 
Dtehtung — ^while the former of tlioso two genera will naturally 
subdivide into difiercnt classes or degrees of historical authenticity, 
ranging from vague and half-poetical legend to the comparatively 
firm ground of recent histoncal events Again, the legendaiy category 
may bo referred to the difierent countnes from whose chronicles 
the events were borrowed thus the story of Edmlet is onginally 
related by the Danish ohroniclor, Saao-Glmmmaticus , Macbeth, 
Lear, and Gymbehne refer respectively to the annals, more or less 
fabulous, of Scottish and Bntish bistory , while Titus Jndremteui 
and Ttmon of Athens are l^endary plays from the stones of Borne 
and of Ancient Greece Of the dramas which belong m the main 
to authentic history, there are two ^oups — the Boman plays and 
the English To the former group belong Corxolanus, Julius Gessar, 
and Antony and Gleopatra The English historical plays (setting 
aside that one ivhich treats of tlie period of earliest date. King John, , 
and that which presents the most recent events, Henry Till') fall 
into tuo scries — a senes occupied with the nse of the House of Lan- 
caster, consisting of four plays, viz Bichard JJ , 1 Henry IV, 2 
Henry Jl', Henry F, and a senes occupied ivith the nse and fall of 
the House of York, m like manner consisting of four plays, viz the 
three parts of Henry VI and Richard III For these pieces Shak- 
speare mainly drew his matenals from the annalist, HoUinshed 
(p 90), and both in their form and pecuhar, excellences this class of 
dramas was carried by Shakspeare to a wonderful degree of perfection. 
These p'sees are not tragedies nor comedies m the strict sense of the 
word, but they are grand panoramas of national glory or national 
distress, embracing often a very considerable space of time, and 
retracing, with apparent irregulanty m their plan, but with on 
nstonishiiig unity of general feehng and sentiment, great epochs m 
the hfe of the nation 

Tlie secord general category, that of pieces donved from fiction, 
need not detain us long The materials for this — the largest — class 
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of his dmmss, Shakspcarcdenved tnaujly from the Italian norclista 
and tccir imitators, who supplied the chief element of light hten- 
^ture in the nxtt-cnth century The most hnlhant type of this 
soccics cf wntcr was Boccaao, whose ITovtRe, translated and copied 
into all the to^^e3 of Enropc, furnished a mass of excellent 
nntcmls, f’vm Cnauoer down to La Fontaine. It cannot bo shown 
that in anyone instance Shaispearo took the titrable to invent a plot 
hi” him«elf The aicnmstaiicc is noteworthy that while Fletcher and 
toe yennger contcmporancs of Shakspeire cndcavonred to attract 
Buditaces by notd incidents and an appeal to the vulgar appetite of 
rjrio*ity tie poet of nobler inventive gcnins preferred subjects with 
tvhich his spectato”s were already fhnaJnr, and thc=o he new-created 
•nto a higher form of existence by breathing into them the breath 
of his own fte’irgs and imapnation How nobly he performed his 
task may he perceived by a simple oompan'^jn of the onpnal novel 
cr pxra which he selected as the gnjundwerk of his pieces, with 
«nch p^avs as Ttovnoand Jvhet, As I'oti Like It, or The TFinf-'r’s 
Tale, Tic number of Shalspcare's pieces derived from fiction 
amounts to nirctcca Wt arc rot to infer that the poet necessarily 
consnllcd the tales In the Italian and o*hcr foreign langnagcs From 
a careful examination of his works it seems to result that our great 
dramatist has rarc’y made u'C, whether in the way of subjects for his 
p^ays or quolat’ons introduced into the dialogue, of any ancient or 
fore gn materials not then cvisimg in English translations , and this 
important f»cl, while it is far from compelling ns to the monstrous 
conclnrcn tlrnt Skak-cj-caro was an ilhlcratc man, yet fumiches jiroof 
that Ben Jenson was ncitncr an ennons carper nor a mal cious per- 
Tcrtcr of the tmtn when, in his noble tnbutc to the gcnins his 
departed fnend, be desenbes him ns laiing “small Latin and less 
Greek " "Vre may also remark that what Jonson, one of the most 
learned men of his cay, would characterise as mall, maj have been 
in reality no inconsiderable tincture of scholaiibip 
The following gcntral classificationcndeavcurs to throw the plays 
of Saakspearc, considered in reference to their eourccs, into some 
gcncnl groups, and to indicate in the ease of each play the original 
— ^history, novel, or pocan — ^from which the dramatist drew his 
materials — 

I. llisTorr. 

i. lyseeAsTj — 

Tttta AKdroii-Kt (Tragedy) Probably nn elder play oa 
the rame rabject , A* ballad (! later than Shakspearc’t 
play) 

ithon e/ Athens (Tragedy), yorth’s Plutarch ; Lucian ; 
Paynters Palice ^ 

Eanlet (Tragedy) An older play jf7<r fftd^ne cj 
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JTanAlet, Uanalated from the French of Belieforest, 
the Clironiclo of Soxo-Grammsticus 
£«<r (Tragedy) An older play, Holhnahed (The Episode 
of Gloster and his sons is partly taken Sidney r , 
Arcadia ) 2ft eCu*} uiAIm ^**** 'A 

Cynibehne (fe^-comedy) Hdflinshed, Soccncio’s Veca 
meron (Day 2 Nov 9) , (t) an English version of 
Boccacio’s story, entailed, “ Westward for Smellt’’ 
Ifadeth (Tragedy) 'Sollinshed (two parts of the history 
—-combined) 


Attlhmtic — ' 

(d) Roman 

Jtthus Casar fTragedy) North's Plutarch 
Antony and Cleopatra (Tragedy) North’s Plutarch. 
Conolanus (TVagedy) North’s Plutarch. 

(b) English 

Ring John, An older play on the same subject, Hoi 
Unshed 

I Henry VI, Part L Hollinshed, Hall 

} Older plays, entitled “ The first Part 
of Ae Contention,” and " The 2hte 
Tragedte of Richard, Dale of Torke ” 
\,Rtahard III HoUin^ed, Sur Tliomas More, Sell, (1) 
“ The True Tragedte of Richard III” 

Richard II Hollumed, Hall (a few touches), (!) Daniers 
Oioil Tl^rs 
Henry TV,, Part I 


^4 


Henry VI^ Part II 
Partm 


sS 


PartIL 

Henry V 
Henry VIH 
Wobey 


Hollinshed, an old play, entitled 
* Jfte Famoita Victones of Henry F” 

HoUinsliedi Hall, Cavendish’s Life oj 


II Fiction 

Love'e LahouPe Lost (Comedy) Source unknown 

Comedy of Errors (Comedy) The Henaechmx and Ampin 
true of Plautus (I) an old play. The Histone of E^, 
1576-77 

Tleo Oentkmen of Ferona (Comedy) La DurWj by Jorge de 
Montemayor (? translation of Bartbclomew yonn^,(l) 
an older play, entitled ** Ete History of Felix and PhQio~ 
mena ” (1584) 

STidsummrr Right’s Dream (Comedy) Chaucer, Kmghtds 
Tale, Wife of Bath’s Tale, and. Legend of Good Women 
(Tisbe of Babylon') 

Romeo and Juliet (Tragedy) Arthur Brook’s TragicaH 
Hislorye of Romeos and Juliet, Paynter's Palace of 
Pleasure 

Merchant of Venice (Comedy) (1) An older English play , 
H Pecorone, by Giovanni Fiorentmo , Ges^a Romanorvm 
(!) BaUad of Oemutus the Jew 

Tommy of the Shrew (Comedy) An older piece, * The 
Timing of a Shrew, " *‘Sigpposes ” translated from A nosto 
by Gascoigne 
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iferrv H’iws of H mdsor (Comedy) “ 27ie 21ro Zovera of 
Ptsa, "in ^^Icton’s Jfetees out of Purgatone , H Peoorono , 
Lc tredici ptacecoh noth del S Oto Phineexo Straparola 
Much Ad] About Kothtnq (Comedy) The Episode of Ana 
dant and Ocnetra lu Anoito’s Orlando Piinoso , (f) an 
older play, JQandcllo's 22nd No\el, (1) Pa^rte Queene, 
B u , Canto IV , Stanzas 19-20 
As J on Ltf’S It (Comedy). Lodge's Sosalyndc, and the 
Co Vs Tale of Gamclgn. 

Ticelfth Ktght (Conicdj) A norol of Bandollo (1 ti'ansln* 
tion by Bamabto Biclio), Tno Italian comedies (I) 
or Tnqanm, (2) GI Inqannati 

AlPs Tic// that Ends TTV// (Comedy) Tho story of Gtkttaof 
Earbona in Paynter's Palace of Pleasure (taken fiom 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Day 3, No\ 9) 

Me *«/r far Measure (Oomedj ) Tniotstono's plaj , " The 
Jlistone of Promos and Cassandra’' (domed from 
Cinldo Cintluo’s JTei.atommtth\ u., Mil , 5) 

Othello (Triged)) Oimldo Cintliio’s necatommdht i , in , 7 
2;W(M and Cryj'ii/a (Tmgi-comodj) Chaucer, Troglusand 
Cre^eqde, Lydgate, Prog Book, Carton, Jtecugtes, or 
Desintetion of Thog , Chapman’s Homer 
Pertcles (Comedy) Gowers Confcssio Amaniis, Ocsta 
Bomanorum , Twine’s Pattern of Painfull Adccnlurcs 
The Tempest (Comedy) Source unknoirn 1 an older play, 
Silvester Jourdan’s Dtscoeerg of the Bermudas. (Jacob 
Airer's play Die Sehdne Sidea, was perhaps translated 
from an old Eoglish play on which Shakspearo maj have 
founded 77(0 Tempest ) 

The TI inters Tale (Comedj) Greene’s "Pandosto, the 
Trunnph of Time,” 1588 (m subsequent impressions, 
entitled “ The lltslorq of Dorastus and Futema") 
TicoB'obleEtnsmen (Tragi (^mody) Chaucer’s Knnjhle's Tale 

§ 10, In tlio liistoricnl dcparlment of tlio above classification it 
imII be seen that many plays were bascrl upon preceding dramatic 
works treating of the same, or nearly tho same, subjects, and in 
sonic ciscs wo possess the more ancient pieces tlicmsclics, exhibiting 
different degrees of imperfection and harbansm Wo thus are m a 
position to compiro the changes introduced hy tho consummate art 
of Shakspcarc into tho rude draughts of Ins theatrical predecessors, 
and to appreciate the wise economy ho sliowcd m rctoining what 
suited his purpose, as w oil ns tho skill ho exhibited in modify ing and 
altering what did not In thteo or four examples \\ c hare more tlinn 
one edition of the same play in its different stages towards complete 
perfection under the hand of Sliakapcaro, instances of winch may ho 
cited m the cases of Romeo and Jvhd and JUamlct A careful and 
minute collation of such various editions furnishes us with precious 
materials for tho investigation of one of the most interesting and 
-rrofitahlo prohloms that btenity cnticism can approach — tho 
tnicmg of tho dilTcrcnt phases of elabc'wtion through which every 
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great work most pass It is no mean privilege to be thus admitted, 
as it were, into tbe studio of the mighty painter, the laboratory of 
the mighty chemist — to mark the touches, sometimes bold, some- 
times almost imperceptible in their delicacy, which transform the 
rugged sketch into the liighly-finisbcd picture, the apparently 
insignificant operations by which the rude ore is transformed 
mto the consummate jewel It is like bomg admitted into the 
penetralia of nature herself The first impression which stnkes 
the reader when he makes acquaintance with the Historical and 
Lcgendaiy category of Shakspeare’s dramas, is the astonishing 
force and completeness with which the poet seized the general and 
salient peculiarities of the age and country which lie undertook to 
reproduce With the limited and imperfect scholarship that he pro- 
bably possessed, this power is the more oxtraordmary, and shows 
that his vast mind must have proceeded m a manner emmently 
synthetic , he first made his characters true to general and universal 
humamty, and then gave them the peculiar disbnguishing traits 
appropriate to their particular period and conntry His persons are 
true portraits of Romans, for example, because they are first tnio 
portraits of men His great contemporary Jonson has shown a far 
more accurate and extensive knowledge of the details of Roman 
manners, ccromomes, and institutions, but his personages, admirable 
os they are, are entirely deficient in that intense human renhty which 
Shakspearo never fails to commumcato to his dramatis personw 
The nature of the Histoncal Play, as it was understood by Shak- 
speare, admitted, and even required, the adoption of an extensive 
epoch as the subject, and a numerous crowd of agents as the mate- 
rial, of such pieces , and it is not too much to say, that m all the 
personages so mtroduced, from the most prominent doivn to the 
most obscure, the reader may detect, if he takes the necessary pains, 
that every one had, in the mind of the author, a separate and dis- 
tinct mdividuality, equally true to nmvcrsal and to particular nature. 
Hay, in comparmg such subjects as are drawn fromdifiorentpenods 
in the history of his own or other nations, in ancient or modern 
times, we may remark the singular felicity with which this great 
creator has differentiated, so to say, various phases in the character, 
social or jxiUtical, of a people thus the Romans in Cortokmits are 
vciy different from the Romans m Julius Gaxar or Antony and 
Cleopatra, though equally true to general human nature and to the 
particular nature of the Roman people at the different epochs 
Ecleoted The same extraordinary power of differentiating is 
equally jierceptible m the English histoncal plays, os will plainly 
be seen on companng King J^n, for example, with Henry IV or 
Henry V This power of throwing himself into a given ejxich is, 
in Shakspuarc, earned to a degree which cannot be justly qnahfiod 
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AR a&j thing short of superhuman It is true that in these plap 
ire find instances of gross anachronism in detail , hut these ann> 
chronisnis norcr touch the essential truth of tho delineation 
Bhakspeare may mnho n hero of tho Trojan War quote Ansfotle, or 
ho may arm the Romans of Fharsahn unth the Spanish rapier of 
the sixteenth century; hut ho norcr infects tho language and 
sentiments of clns'ucal times urith tho conceits of gallant and 
courtly compliment that were current m tho ago of Louis XIV 
In tho scenes of pnvatc and domestic life vrhich he has freely 
intermingled \nth the stimng and heroic episodes of war or policy, 
his knowledge of human nature enables him to paint nuth an 
equally firm and masterly touch the hero aud the man Tho 
dclicato task of giving glimpses into the private hfo of great 
historical personages, which wo find generally evaded in all other 
authors who have treated such subjects, is a proof of tho supremaej' 
of Shalcsiicare’s genius Tho same thing may ho said of the 
boldness with which he has introduced comic incidents and eba- 
raclcrs amid the most lofty and solemn events of history, and ns 
frequently and sncccssfullj mbs Roman as in his English plays. 
In tho two parts of JTcnry JV tho heroic and familiar are side by 
side, and tho Pnnee's adventures with tho inimitable Pnlstaff and 
his other pleasant hut disreputable companions, are closely inter- 
mingled with the majestic march of the great historical events 
Hus shons that Shaksixsiro, far from fcanng, as an inferior artist 
would have done, tho juxtaposition of the faimhar and tho sublime, 
the wildest and most fantastic comedy with tho loftiest and gravest 
tragedj , not onlj made such apparently discordant elements mn- 
Inally heighten and complete the general clTcct which ho contem- 
plated, hut in so doing teaches ns that m human life the sublime 
.and the ndiculous arc side by side, and that the source of laughter 
is placed close by tho fonntam of tears. Hint some of the histoncal 
plays arc much inferior to others of tho collection is manifest Tho 
mfenoT plays are with one exception tho earlier in date , and m the 
ease of tho three prls of JTenry VI it is diificult to ascertain what 
portions of the plays proceeded from tho hand of Shok8|«aro It 
has been already noticed that the play of Jlenry VIII ^ nobly 
conceived by Bhakspeare, was completed in a different spirit and 
manner, and with a different intention by Fletcher From a tra- 
gedj, or at least a play of grave import, the drama was transformed 
mto a spectacle appealing to the oje, with coremomons passages o( 
courtly compliment The poculwnty of Fletchor^s versification 
enables ns to separate his iiarts from those contributed by Shak- 
spearo It may be interesting and nscfnl to tho render to compare 
the manner of tho two wnters as seen in tho portions of the play 
ivhich are o-ssigned to each — Sha&speare Act r , Sc 1 and Sc, 2 
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Act n , Sc 3 and Sc 4 Act m , Sc. 2 (to exit of King Henry). 
Act V , Sc. 1 (? altered by Fletcbcr) Fletcher the remainder of 
the play, including the Prologue and Epilogue 
§ 11 But a general conception of the dramatic genius of Shak- 
speare must be founded upon an examination of aU lus pieces , and 
wbilo the histoncal dramas show how he could free his mind from 
the trammels imposed by the necessity of adhering to real facts and 
persons, the romantic portion of his pieces, or those founded upon 
^ Fiction, will equally prove that the freedom of an ideal subject did 
l^not dopnvo him of the stnctesl fidelity to general nature. The 
characters that move through the action of these latter dramas 
exhibit the same consummate appreciation of the general and the 
individual in humanity, and though ho has occasionally stepped 
over the boundaiy of ordinary human nature, and has created a 
multitude of supernatural bem^, fames, spints, witches, and other 
creatures of the imagination, even m these the severest consistency 
and the stnetest vensimilitudo never for a moment abandon him 
They are always constantes stbt , we know that such bemgs do not 
and cannot exist , but we irresistibly feel, in reading the scenes in 
which they appear, that if they did exist, they could not exist other 
than as he has pamted them The data being established, the con- 
sequences, to the most remote and tnvial details, flow from them in 
a manner tliat no analysis can gainsay In the mode of dolincatuig 
passion and feehng Shakspeare proceeds as only the greatest 
dramatic authors can Some writers create n personage by ac- 
cumulating m it all such traits as their reading and observation 
show to usually accompany the fundamental elements which go to 
form its constitution , and thus they fall into tbo error of making 
their personages embodiments of such and such a moral peonlianty 
They give us admirable and complete monographs of ambition, of 
avarice, of hypocn.*y and the like. Moreover, m the expression o‘ 
their feelings, whether tragic or comic, such characters almost 
nmversally deserve -4he sensations they expcnence This men 
and women in real life never do nay, when under the influence of 
strong emotion or other powerful moral impression, we indicate 
to o&ers what wo feel, rather, and far more powerfully, by wbat 
wo suppress than by what we utter In this respect the men 
and women of Sbnkspcaro exactly resemble the men and. women 
of real life, and not the men and women of the stage. Hor has 
ho ever fallen into the common error of forgetting the infinite 
complexity of human character If wo analyze any one of the 
prominent puisonages of Shakspeare, though wo may often at 
first sight perceive m it the predominance of some one qualify or 
passion, on a nearer view we shall find that the complexity of its 
mcral being goes on widening and deeponmg with every new attempt 
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an oUr pari to goisp or sound flic whole exicnt of its individunlily. 
Macau lft;y has excellently obsorxed that it is easy to say, for 
cxatriile, that Uio pnitinr\ chnnictcrn.tic of Shj loch is rcvcngcful- 
ncss , hut that a closer insight shows a thonMind other qualities in 
him, the mutual play and % ar^ ing intensity of which go to compose 
Ihncomplo'!: l)«ing that Slinhspcaro has drawn in the terrible tfew 
Knthingis more childish than tho suporficial judgment which idonti- 
ncs the great creations of Shnhcpcaro with soino prominent moral or 
intellectual characteristic. IIis conceptions arc as multiform as those 
of nature herself, and ns tho physiologist know s that ei cn in the jil mt 
or mollusc of npparentlj tho simplest construction there are depths 
of organization which hid defiance to all attempts to fathom them, 
"0 in the characters of the great painter of humanity, there is a 
vnricfj which grows more and more bewildering the more camcbtly 
we slnvo to penetrate its mj steries This wonderful power of con- 
ccivmc complex character is at the bottom of another dibiinguishing 
peculiarity of our great poet , namely, the total absence in his works 
of any tendency to Eclf*rcpitKluction To deduce from the dramas 
of Shnkspenre anj notion of what were the sympathies and ten- 
dencies of their author is a task of the utmost hazard and difficulty 
The poet IB maiacUouslj imiicrsonal , or, rather, he is all persons in 
turn Let us supi>osc a man capable of concen ing and delineating 
such a picture of jealousj as we have m the tragedy of Olhdlo Would 
not such a man ho irresistibly impelled to do a second time what ho 
had so adnurahlj done the firet ? But Slnkspcare, w hen ho has once 
throirn off such a character as Othello, never recurs to it again 
Othello disappears from the stage ns completely ns a real Olhclla 
would haio done from tho world, and leaves behind him no similar 
iwreonagc. True, Sliakapcare has given us a number of other piicturcs 
of jealous men , hut their jealousy is ns different from that of Otlicllo 
as in real life the jealousy of one man is different from that of nnothor, 
Leontes, Ford, PosthumuB, are all cqnallj jealous, hut how differently 
IS tho passion manifested in each of these ! In the female characters, 
too, what a wonderful range, what an iiicxlmiistihlo vnnelyj 
J?crhnps in no class of his impersonations is tho dcptli, tho delicacy, 
and the extent of Shnkspearo’s crcatno power more visible than m 
Ins women , for we must not forget that in concenmg these ex 
qiiisitcly varied types of female chnmctcr, lie knew tlint they would 
he entrusted m representation, to hojs or yoimg men — ^no female 
hiv ing noted on tho stage till longaficr (ho ago which witnessed such 
crcilions as Ilcnnionc, Lady Macbeth, Bosalmd or Juliet We 
may conceive what a dull it must Imvc been to the imagina- 
tion of a poet to ho conscious that a marvel of female delicacy, 
grandeur, or passion would ho personated on the stage a jicr- 
formcr of the other sex, and that the author would feel wdrnt 
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Shnkspearo has so powerfully expressed in the language of hu 
oivn Cleopatra 

** The quick comedians 
Extemporally mil stage us Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall sec 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness.** 

Surely tho power of ideal creation has never ilndorgono a s6\orcr 
ordeal Shakspeare’s triumph over this great practical difficulty is 
the more surpnsing as there is perhaps no class of his personages 
more varied, more profound, and more exquisitely dchcate than Ins 
female characters 

In tho expression of &trong_emotion, as well ns iiTthe delineation 
of^ihamctcr, Shakspearo is superior to all other druUntists, supenor 
to all other poets He never finds it necessary, in order to pi^nce 
the efieot ho desires, to have recourse m the one case to violent or 
declamatory rhetonc, or in the other to unusual or ahnormal com- 
binations of qualities In him we meet with no sentimental 
assassins, no moral monsters, 

“ Linked with one virtue and a thousand enmes ” 

Without overstepping the ordinary limits of human experience, ho 
is always able to mterest or to instruct ns with the exhibition of 
general passions and feelings, manifestmg themselves in the way 
we generally see them m the world He is like the great painter of 
anbqmty, who produced his ever-varying effects by tho aid of four 
simple colours In tho expression, too, he nmformly draws, at 
least m his finest passages, his illnstrations from the most simple 
and famihar objects, from the most ordinary scenes of life. When 
a great occasion presents itself, he ever shows himself equal to that 
occasion. There are, indeed, m bis works many passages where ho 
has allowed his taste for mtellectual subtleties to got tho bettor 
of his judgment, and where his passion for playing npon words — a 
passion which was the literary vice of his day, and tho effects of 
which are traceable in the wnlmgs of Bacon as weU os in his — ^is 
permitted to cool tho enthusiasm excited by tbe situation or tbe 
feelings of tbo speaker But tbis indulgence m conceits generally 
disappears in tbe great culmmating moments of mtenso passion-* 
and while we are speaking of this defect with dno ontical severity, 
we mnst not forget that there are occasions when tho intenscst 
moral agitation is not incompatible with a morbid and feverish 
activity of the mtellect, and that the most violent emotion some- 
times finds a vent in the intellectual contortions of a conceit. Fart 
of tho difficulty of tho language of Shokspeare arises from tlie 
enormously developed mtellectual and imaginative faculty in tho 
poet, Iead.nglum to make metaphor of tho boldest kmd the ordinary 
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tiKsuc of Ins style. Tiio thoughts rose so fast under his pen, nud 
auccessnely generate others nilh such a portentous rapidity, that 
the reader requires almost as great an intellectual vnacityos the 
]wct, in order to trace the leading idea through tlie labynnth of 
suhordmato illustration In all figurative writing the metaphor, 
the image, is an omimcut, soinothing extraneous to the thought it 
is intended to illustrate, and may be detached from it, leainug the 
fundamental idea intact m Shakspearo the metaphor li the very 
fabric of the thought itself and entirely inseparable from it His 
diction may be compared to some clnborato monument of tho finest 
Gothic architecture, in which the superficial glance loses itself in an 
incxtncahlc mare of sctilplural detail and fantastically fretted orna- 
mentation, hut where a close examination shows that ei cry pinnacle, 
tier}' buttress, every moulding is an essential member of the con- 
stnictioD There is assurcdl} no poet, nncicntor modem, from whoso 
writings maybe extracted such a number of profound and yet prac- 
tical obseriations applicable to the common afTairs and interests of 
life , observations expressed with the simplicity of a casual remark, 
yet pregnant with the condensed wisdom of philosophy, exhibiting 
more than tho acuteness of Do Hochcfoucauld, without bis cymc-al con- 
tempt for humanity, and more than the practical good aense of Moliferc, 
with a for wider and more umiersal applicahilitj In the picturing 
of abnormal and supernatural states of existence, as in tho delinea- 
tion of every phase of mental deraugcmoiit, or tho sentiments and 
actions of fantastic and supernatural beings, Slmkspcarc exhibits tho 
same coherency and consislcnc} m the midst of what at first sight 
appears altogether to transcend ordinary experience Every grade 
of folly, from tho ■verge of idiolcy to the most fantastic eccentricity, 
every shade of moral perturbation, from tho jealous fury of Othello 
to the frenr} of Ixsir, or tho not less touclung madness of Ophelia, 
is represented m his plajs wnth a fidelity so complete that the 
most experienced physiologists have affirmed that such intellectual 
disturbances may bo studied in Ins pages vrith os much profit ns 
among the actual patients of a madhouse 
§ 12 Tho non-dramatic works of Shakspearo consist of two 
narrative poems, written in stanzas, entitled renus and Adonis and 
tho Itajis of Iiucreee, the volume of beautiful sonnets whoso signifi- 
cation has excited so much controvery, and a few lyncs, some of 
which appear to have but indifferent claims to ho attributed to tho 
great poet. Venus and Adonis exhibits tho flush and voluptuous 
glow of a fervent imagination, united with tho laboured superin- 
tncdencc of form and c'qircosion natural to a young and careful 
artist. Tho story is the common mj thological episode of tho loves 
of Tonus and tho hunter In tho nch and somewhat sensual lovo- 
scenes m this poem, in the studious painting from external nature^ 
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and m the delicions bnt somewliafc efieminate melody of the verse, 
wo see all the marks of youth, but it is the youth of a Shakspeare 
The Bape of Lucrece is a poem whiidi exhibits mcreased power of 
deahng with human passion , hut still the passion is rather studied, 
analyzed and laid bare, than represented with dramatic force and 
directness. The Sonntts of Shakspeare possess a peculiar mterest, 
not only from theu: mtnnsic beauty, bnt from the circumstance of 
their contaimng confessions of the personal feelings of their author, 
confessions which point to some deep wrongs in love and friendship 
suffered by the poet. They were printed first m 1009, bnt from 
an allusion m Meres's Palladts Tamm, we know that some of 
them were wntten before 1598 They are 164 m number, and 
some are addressed to a high-bom youth, while others are in- 
tended for a noroan of stamed character The poet bitterly 
complains of the treachery of his fnend, and the infidelity of 
the woman whom he loved, while he speaks both of the one and 
of the other m the most ardent language of passionate, yet melan- 
choly, devotion. Thonghont the whole of these exquisite bnt 
painful compositions there runs a deep undercurrent of sorrow, self- 
discontent, and wounded affection, which bears every mark of bemg 
the expression of a real sentiment. Nevertheless, it must be stated 
that accomplished students have endcavonred to explain away the 
autobiographical significance of the Sennets, upon the theory that 
they were ivntten on wholly imagmaiy theme^ or in the character 
and to serve the occasion of some of the poet’s patrons The 
volume was dedicated, on its first appearance, by the publisher, 
Thomas Thorpe, to “ Mr W H.,” who is described as the " only 
begetter” of the sonnets, some cntics have supposed that this 
mystenous “ Mr "W BL” was no other than WiUiam Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, one of Shakspeare’s most powerful fnends, while 
others identify the unknown begetter wnth the Earl of Southampton. 
Tho whole production is shrouded m mystery, and we roust 
content ourselves with adminng the deqi tenderness^ the melan- 
choly grace, the play of poetical fancy, and the weight of moral 
reflection which may bo found ■»» these poem^ without endea- 
vouring to solve the emgma, — unquestionably a painful and 
personal one, — ^mvolved in the circumstances under which they 
were composed * 

1 A caTer 0 l examtoiition of tlie irhole subject, with a reiunie of the uuny ibeoMes 
of the Sonneit, will be found In Processor Doirden s edition of tbe Sannett. 
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BOOKS USEFUL UST THE STUDY OF SHAKSPEARE 


Fbxt — The Cambridge Shakespeare 
(giving in foot-notes ell the readings of 
the early editions} Booth's Reprint of 
the First Folio 

EnmoKS with Notfb — J%e rononon 
Shakt^tart of 1821 {BotuidV* Malone), 
contains all the best notes np to that 
date Besides the 'aeU known editions 
of Dyce, Staunton, Knight, and Collier, 
may be mentioned B Orant White’s edi- 
tion (Boston, 1812, text following gene- 
rally the 1st Folio, notes good and not 
over-copious), and Ocllns's Shahtper^e 
Werke (bngllsh Text, German notes, 
brief and exesUent). Fnmess's admir- 
able rnnorum Shaletpeare will super 
sedo the edition of 1821 ] bat only two 
plays ace as yet pnbllshed. Someo and 
Jutut and Macbeth 

BtossAttcEs, &o— Mrs. Cowden Clarkes 
CimcordancetothePlai/tiitiB Fomess’s 
Concordance to the Poems i Schmidts 
Shalcapeare-LexUxm (A to L pub- 
lished) 

Dyces Glottary (bst voL of his 
Shakespeare) Nares’ QUmary 

Giuiuiab, VERStFiCATioh — Abbott's 
Shakapenan Grammar, Sidney Wal- 
ker, Cnticunu on Shakespeare and 
Shakespeartfs Tersijicatum Bathurst's 
Changes in Shakespeards Tersifica- 
turn 

SOUKOES —Collier’s ShtJotspeare LB/rary, 
Simcock B On the Plots <f ShakespearSs 
Plays (Shakespeare Society, 1850) 
Skottowe’s of SAokespeare. W 0. 
HazUtt’s Shakespeare^s Library 

CoiQiBXTABiss.— S. T Coleridge, Xeefuret 
on Shakespeare Gerviiras’s Shake 
speare Commentanes (ed. 1815 contains 
a valnable preface by F J FnmivaU, 
Gervlnns treats the plays, in grdat ! 
ietail, chTonoIogtcaily) Mrs. Jamo- { 
Nn's Characiei-uUct qf (on the ' 


female characters of Shakspoare) Prof 
Bowden’s Shakspere, hu Mind and Art 
(studies the growth of the poet’s cha- 
racter and genins through his works, 
considered chronologically) Hudson’s 
Shake^eart, hxs Life, Art, and Cha 
raeters (the best commentary by any 
American critic), Hazlitt’s Characters 
if ohaKspeartfs Plays Oonrtenay's 
vommentanes on the Mistorieal Plays 
(dry, bnt valnable for a comparison of 
the plays with Hollinsbed), Knight’s 
Shakspere Studies 

On Sbakspeare’s Life the most important 
recent contiibutions have been made by 
Mr HalUwell. For a convenient anl 
xTell arranged summary of the facts, see 
8 Hell’s Shakespeare, a Critical Bio- 
graphy 

Of German Commentaries Schlegel’a 
Gervinus^B, and Ulricis have been 
translated (Tbs last edition of Bliici’a 
Shakespeare s DramatisAe Kunst_aon 
tains mneb additional matter ) 

Big B Totiesungen fiber Shakes^re, and 
a smaller work, Shakespeare Fsitgen, 
contain criUdsuu of a high order 
Hertehetg’s prefaces to certain plays (in 
the German Shakespeare Society’s ca- 
tion of Scblegel’s and Tieck’s translation 
of Sbakspearc) ore particolarly valnable 
with reference to cbsracteristics of ver- 
sifleation The Deutsche Shakegieare 
GeieOsehaft bss published ten annual 
volumes, containing many articles of 
Importance. 

' The Hew Shakspere Sodefy,” under the 
direction of F J Fumivoll, has pnb- 
Ushed, heddes transactions (containing 
very important Sbakspeore stndles) 
certain reprints of early qnortos and a 
series of Shahpeart AUatum Books, and 
is at present actively advanotog the 
stndy of our great poet. 
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CHAPTER Vni, 

the SBASaPEABIAK DBAUATISTS 

1 1 Bek JokSOK His life § 2 His tragedies and comedies § 3 His 
masqaes and other works § 4 Beaumont and Fletcueb. § 5 Mas- 
siNOEit. § 6 Fobo § 7 Wedstbb. § 8 Chapman, Hekeab, 
Middleton, Mabstok, and other mmor Dramatists § 9 Shiblei 
§ 10 Remarks on the Lliznbetban drama 

§ 1 The age of Elizalietli and James I produced n galaxy cf great 
dramatic xxicta, the like of whom, whether wo regard tho oatnro or 
the degree of excellence exhibited in thou: works, the world has 
never seen In the general style of their ivntings, they bear a 
strong family resemblance to Shakspearo , and mdecd many of the 
peculiar merits of their great prototype may be found scattered 
among his various contemporanes, and in some instances earned to 
a height little mfenor to that found m his wntmgs Thus intensity 
of pathos hardly less touching than that of Shakspearo may be 
found m the dramas of Ford, gallant animation and dignity m tho 
dialogues of Beaumont and Fletcher, deep tmgic emotion in the 
sombre scenes of 'Webster, noble moral elevation in the graceful 
plays of Massmger , but m Shakspeare, and m Sbakspeare alone, do 
wo see the consnmmate union of all the most opposite quahties of 
the poet^ the observer, and the jihiiosopher 
Tho name which stands next to that of Shakspearo in the list of 
these lUustnons dramatists is that of Bek Jokbok (157^1637}, a 
vigorous and sohd gemus, bmlt high with~leaming and knowledge 
of life, and whose numerous works, c^ramatic as well as other, possess 
an imposmg and somouhat monumental weight He was 'bom in 
1673, and was consequently nme ^rs younger than Shakspeare 
His career was fall of strange vicissitudes Though compelled by a 
stepfather to follow the humble trade of a bncklayer, he succeeded 
m gratiiymg an intense thirst for leanimg The statement that 
he passed some time, with the assistance of a patron, at the Uni- 
\crsity of Cambndgo, is discredited by his oum silence. At all 
events he studied with a diligence that certainly rendered him one of 
the most learned men of his age — an age fertile m learned men He 
IS known to have served some time as a scildior m the Low Countries, 
and to have distingiushed himself by his courage m tho field , but 
his theatneal career seems to have begun when he was about 
20 years of ago, when we find him attached as an actor to one of thj 
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nusor theatres, caUed the Cm tain Hjb success as a ]icrfonner is 
said to have been very smdl, ansing most probably from want 
of grace and beauty of person , and there is no reason to suppose 
that his theatrical career differed from the almost umversal type of 
the actor-dramatists of that age While still a very young man he 
fought a duel with one of his fellow-actors, whom be bad the mis- 
fortimn to kill, receiving at the same time a severe wound , and for 
this mfnngement of the law, v/hich at that particular penod was 
punished with extreme seventy, the poet was (to use bis own 
words) “ brought near the gallows ” Among other vicissitudes of 
hfe, Jonson is related to have twice changed his religion, having 
been converted by a Jesmt to the Homan Oithoho faith, and to have 
afterwards again returned to the bosom of hib mother^Chnrch, on 
which last occasion he is said, when receiving the Sacrament on his 
reconversion, to have drunk out the whole chalice, m sign of the 
sincerity of his recantation 

His first- dramatic, work, the Comedy of Every.M an v n^his 
MzitnouKtjs ^signed, to the year 15% This piece, the action and 
characters of which were originally Italian, failed m its first repre- 
sentation, and there is a tradition, far from improbable in itself, - 
that Sha^pearc, who was then in the full blaze of his popnlanfy, 
advised the young aspirant to make some changes m the piece and 
to transfer its action to England Two years afterwards the comedy, 
;avith-c6nrideraBle"altefttion8,_®a8^bfo5^t out-a-secrad^hme, at 
Shakspeare’s theatre of the Globe, and then with tnumphaut success. 
One of the few parts which Shakspeare is known to have personated 
on the stage is that of Old Knowel, the jealous merchant, in this 
comedy Thus was probably laid the foundation of that warm and 
^Iid ^cudship between Jonson ai.d Shakspeare, which appears to 
have continued dunng their whole lives, and the existence of which 
IS proved not only by many pleasant anecdotes recording the gay 
and -witty social intercourse of the two great poets, hut by the enthu- 
siastic, and yet discriminating, eulogy in which Jonson — who was 
not a man to pve light or unconsidered praise — ^has honoured the 
memory and desenbed the gemus of his fnend From the moment 
of this second representation of his comedy Ben Jonson’a literary 
reputation was established, and dunng the remainder of his very 
active career, though the success of particular pieces may have fluc- 
tuated, Jonson undoubtedly occupied a place at the very head of the 
dramatic authors of his day His social and generous, though coarse 
and somewhat overheanng character, the extraordinary power and 
nchness of his conversation, contnhuted to make him one of the 
most prominent' figure m the litenuy society of that day His 
“ wit-mmbats ” at the famous taverns of the Mermaid, the Devil, 
snd the Falcon, have been commemorated in nianj anecdotes , amt 
BNG, LIT, ^ 
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he even appears to have been regarded at last ns a sort of iDtolIoctruil 
potentate, mnoh as his great namesake Samuel Johnson was after' 
wards, and to have conferred upon his favourites the title of his 
sons "seahng them,” ns ho says In one of his epignms, "of the 
tribe of Ben 

Bis first comedy wns followed m the snccecding year by Fvety Man 
Out of his Eumour, and his liferaiy activity continued to be very 
great, for in ho gave to the world his tragedy ot^Sejimus, and 
in, ^605 ho appears to have had some share, with Chapman,' Harston, 
Dekkor, aud'uther dramatists, in the piece of E^v/ard Eoc< a 
comedy which called down upon nil connected with it a severe iier- 
ficcution from the Court, whicn wns bitterly offended by certain 
satirical allusions to tho favour then accorded by King James to his 
Scottish countrymen Jonson am involved in this persecution , 
and there is a stoiy that the guilty wits having been condemned to 
have their noses slit, Jonson generously refused to abandon his asso- 
ciates, and that his mother had prepared for herself and him " a 
strong and lusty poison,” to enable him to escape tho ignominy 
of such a disfigurement. With the frank and violent character of 
Jonson it was impossible that ho could escape continual quarrels 
and disputes, so difficult to avoid m a literary career, and particular!} 
in tho dramatic profession Thus wo hai o notices of violent feuds 
between him and Dcskker, Chapman, Marston and otliors, as well as 
Inigo Jones, the Court an^itect and arranger of festivities and 
mosques, whose favour seems to have given great umbrage to tho 
proud and self-confident nature of old Ben Alany of these literary 
quarrels may be traced in tho dramatic works of Jonson and his 
contemporaries, who used tho stage ns a vehicle for mutual attack 
aud recrimination In rapid succession between 1G03 andJl^JA fol- 
lowed some of Jonson’s finest works, Volponc, Epicene, tho AMie- 
mist, and tho tragedy of Catihne In 4.ho“latter"ye!ir ho wns / 
apiiomted Laureate or Court poet, and wns frequently employed in 
gottmg up those splendid and fantastic entertainments called 
masques, in which magnificence of sceneiy, decoration, and costume, 
ingenious, nllegoncal, and mytholcgical personages, exquisite music, 
dancing, and declamation were made the instrnments for paying 
extravagant compliments to the king and tho great personages of tho 
court, on occasion of any festivity at tho palace or in tho mansions 
of the great These charming compositions, in which Jonson exhi- 
bited all tho stores of his invention and all tho resources of his vast 
and elegant scholarship, were represented sometimes by actors, but 
often by the ladies and gentlemen of the court , and wore performed 
not in the public theatres but in palaces and great houses, both 
in London and tho country Many of Jonson’s later pieces were 
entirely nnsucressfnl, and in one of tho lost, tho New Inn, acted in 
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1G30, the poet complains bitterly of the hostility and had taste of 
the audience Toiiards the end of his hfe Ben Jonson appears to 
have fallen mto poverty, aggravated liy disappointment and ili- 
healtb, the latter probably cansed by his too great fondness for 
cdpions libations of sack He died m 16S7, m the twelfth year of 
the reign of Charles and was buried, it is said, m a vertical posi- 
tion, in the churchyard of Westminster, the stone over his grave 
havmg been inscribed with the excellent and Income words, " 0 
rare Ben Jonson 1 ” 

§ 2. The dramatic as well as the other works of this great poet 
are so numerous that 1 must content myself with a veiy cursory 
survey of them They are of vanous degrees of ment, ranging 
from an excellence not surpassed by any contemporary exceptmg 
Shaks^re, to the lowest point of laborious mediocnty Two of 
them are tragedies, the FaH of Sejantta and the Conspiracy of Cati- 
line The subjects of both these plays are borrowed from the 
Bomain^histonans, and the dialogue and action in both may be 
regarded as a mosaic of stnking and brilliant extracts flrom the 
Latin hteraturb, reproduced hy Jonson with such a consummate 
force and vigour that we may call him a Boman author who com- 
posed m Enghsh Hothmg can exceed the mmnte accuracy with 
which all the details of the Boman manners, ceremonies, religion, 
and sentiments ore reproduced , and yet the effect of the whole is 
singularly stiff and unpleasmg, partly perhaps from the absence of 
pa&os and tenderness which chanictenses Jonson’s mmd, and partly 
from the unmanageable nature of the subjects, the hero m both cases 
being so odious that no art can secure for his fate the sympathy of 
the reader Many of the scenes, however, particularly those of a 
declamatory character, as the trial of Sihus and Cremutius Cordus 
before the abject Senate, the appearance of libenus, and the magni- 
ficent oration in which Petreius describes the defeat and death of 
Cabhne, are of extraordinary power and grandeur Of comedies, 
properly so called, Jonson composed fifteen, the best of which are 
mcontestibly Every Man tn hts Humour, Tolpone, Epicene or tho^ 
fiit7en< Woman, and the Alchemist The ^lots or mtngueS of Jonson 
are far supenor to those of the generahfy ofliis ebntemporanes ho 
always constructed them himself, and with great care and skill 
Those of Volpone and the Silent Woman for example, though 
some of the mcidents are extravagant, are admirable for the con-, 
structive skill they display, and for the arl with which each detail 
IS made to contribute to the catastrophe The geneuLeffect, how- 
ever, of Jonson’s plays, though abundantly satisfactory to the reason, 
IS Jiard^ndjdefectiYe to j^jtaste. The character of his mind was 
emincntly'analytic , he dissected the vices, the follies, and the affec- 
tations of society, and present them to the reader rather like 

m2 
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Anatomical preparations tlmn Lko men and women His ebsep- 
vation ivas extcnsiTo and aento , bnt bis mind loved to dwell rather 
^npon the eccentricities and monstrosities of human nature than upon 
those umvcrsal features with which all can sympathise os all possess 
them. His mind was singularly dedcientm ji^at is called Aumontty , 
his point of view is invariably that of the satinet, and thus, as he 
fixed his attention chiefly upon what was abnormal, many of his 
most elaboratcly*drawn portraits are a sort of dry, harsh, abstruse 
caricatures of absurdities which were pconhar to the manners and 
society of that day, and appear to us as strange and quaint as the 
piotu^ of our ancestors m their stiff and fantastic ^sses. The 
satino tendency of Jonson’s mind, too, mdneed him to take his 
materials, both for mtngne and character, from odious or repulsive 
sources , thus the subject of two of his finest pieces, Fi^jione and the 
AUhemutf turns entirely upon a senes of ingcmous cheats and ras- 
calities , all the persona, without exception, bemg cither scoundrels 
or their dupes Hoveriholess, m spite of these pccuhanbes, the 
knowledge of character displayed by Jonson is so vast, the force and 
vigour of expression is so unbounded, he has poured forth into his 
dialogue such a wonderful wealth of illustration drawn from men as 
well as books, that his comedies form a study emmontly suistanttal 
fn some of them, as m Poetaster, Bartholomew Fair, and the iWe 
a ITub, Jonsou has attacked particular persons and parties as 
bekkar in the first, the Puntans m the second, and Imgo Jones in 
the third, but these pieces can have but little mterest for the 
modem -reader The tone of mornhty which prevails throughout 
Jenson’s works is high and manly, and he is particularly remarkable 
for the lofty standard he mvanably claims for the social value of 
the poet, the dramatist, and the satinst. Though he has too often 
devoted his great powers to the delineation of those oddities and 
absurdities whwh were then called humours, and which may bo 
defined as natural follies and weaknesses exaggerated by affecta- 
tion, he has traced more than one truly comic personage, the interest 
of whudi must bo permanent , thus his admirable typo of coward 
^raggadooio m Bobadill ivill always deserve to occupy a place m the 
great gallery of human folly The want of tenderness and delicacy 
which I ha\e ascribed to Jonson will be especially perceived m the 
harsh and unamiahlo characters which ho -has givon to his female 
persons. Without stamping him as a woman-hater, It may be said 
that there is hardly one female character in all his dramas which is 
represented m a graceful or attractive light, while a great mauy of 
them are absolutely repulsive from their coarseness and their vices 
§ 3 It 18 singular that while Jonson in his plays should be distin- 
guished for that hardness and dryness which I have endeavoured to 
point out, this same poet, in another large and beautiful category of 
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his works, should he remarkable for tlie elegance and refinement of 
his mvention and his st^Ie. In the Masques and Court Entertaxn- 
ments which ho composed for the amusement of the king and the 
great nobles, as well as m the charming fragment of a pastoral drama 
entitled * TAe Sad Sh^herd,* Jonson appears qmte another man. 
EverTtbrngthat the nchest and most delicate invention could supply, 
aided by extensive, elegant, and recondite reading, is lavished upon 
these courtly compliments, the gracefulness of whidi almost makes 
us forget their adulation and scrvihty This servihty, it should be 
remarked, was the fashion of the times , and was earned quite ns 
far toward the pedantao and imbecile James as it had been towards 
his great predecessor Elizabeth Of such ..m asque8..and-entertam- 
ments Jonson -composed jibout 35, many of which exhibit a nchness 
and playfulness of mvention which have never been surpassed. These 
productions were, of course, generally short, and depended in a great 
measure for thoir effect upon the scenes, machmery, costumes, 
dances, and songs with which they were thickly mterspersed The 
inagmficence sometimes duqilayed in these spectacles was extra- 
ordmary, and forma a stnking contrast with the beggarly mwe en 
scene of the regular theatres of those days Among the most beau- 
tiful of these masques we may mention Fan's Anniversary^ the 
Masque of Oheron, and the Masque of Queens In the dialogue of 
these shght pieces, as well as m the lyncs which are frequently 
introduced, u'e see how graceful and melodious could become the 
'gemus of this great poet, though generally attuned to the severer 
notes of the satme muse. Besides bis dramatic works Jonson left a 
very large quantity of literary remains in prose and verse. The 
former portion contains many curious and valuable notes made by 
Jonson on books and men, among which are particularly mterestmg 
the references to Shakspeare and Bacon, and the latter consists 
chiefly of epigrams wntten in the manner of Martial, and sometimes 
containmg mterestmg notices of contemporary persons and things 
All these are pregnant with wit, fancy, and sobd leammg, and 
confirm the idea which wo denvo from Jonson’s dramas of the 
power, nchness, and vanety of his gemus 
§ 4 Supenor to Ben Jonson m vanety and animation, though 
hardly equal to him m ^hdity of knowledge, were the two illus- 
tnouB dramatists who worked togethp with so mtimate an union 
that it IS impossible, m the works cbmposed before their fnendship 
was dissolved by death, to separate their contnbutions These were 
BE A.TJMO^T (1586-1616^ and ELEXOBEB-(157fi-1626), both men of a 
higher social status, by birth and by education, than tlie generality 
of the dramatists of this splendid epoch , for B^umont was of noble 
family, and the eon of a 3 udge,-while Iletdier was son to Bishop 
Fletcher on ecclesiastic, however, of no very enviable reputation, in 
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tbo Sjmntsh Curate^ Btgyan* Busn, and Btile a TiSt/e and Save a 
Wife But a mere enumeration of the pnDci|mI dramas of these 
animated and prolific playunglits will be found tiresome and unsatis- 
factoiy 1 will therefore, after making n few general remarks on 
tlie genius and nuuuicr of Beaumont and Fletcher, note such pecu- 
Imritics in Uicir principal pla^a os my limited siiace uill permit. 
ITic first quohty which stnkcs the reader in mnkmg acquamtauco 
witli Uicsc poets IS tlic singularly airy, free, and animated manner in 
which they exliibit inadent, sentiment, and action. Tlioy c\ idcntly 
wrote with great ease and ra])tdity , and Uicir productions, though 
occasionally oiTcnding against the rules of good taste and propriety, 
are neior deficient in the tone of good society Their dialogue, far 
less crowded with thought than that of Shaksiiearc, and less bur« 
thened with sdiolarhke allusion than Uint of Jonson, is singularly 
vnocious and flowing 'Ihcir style, though not altogether free from 
affectation, is wonderfully limpid, and will generally bo found much 
easier to nnderstand at the firat glance than that of Shaks[)carc— a 
clearness which arises from less complexity m tho ideas They often 
attain, in their more poetical and dcclanuitoty poBsages, a high cle> 
nation both of tngio and romantic eloquence In tbo delineation of 
character and pnssion they arc mfenor to the great artist with whom 
they ha\o not seldom icnturcd to measuro their strength , and if 
ever they have deserved tho high honour of hemg comp.ar^ for a 
moment with Shakspeare, it must be remembered that wo must 
select, os Uic subject of such comparison, nut the deeper and \ aster 
creations of the great master's genius, 

" J-or in that arclc none durst walk but he,” — 

not, ID short, such works as Sajtdtl^ Lcar^ Othello, but rather what 
may' he called his sccoildaiy pieces, such as itfiicA Ado About 
Sothing, Measure /or jlfcuswrc, or tlio TemjKsl — ^works m which the 
graceful, fantastic, and romantic element predominate In this de< 
partment Beaumont and Fletcher arc no unworthy rivals to tbo 
greatest of dramatists They' possess high comic powers in tho 
delineation of v lolcutly farcical and extravagant chainctera. Their 
portraiture of bragging cowardice in Bessus is one of tho finest and 
complctcst delineations winch the stage has given , wlulo m such 
quaint and outrageously ludicrous luqicrsoaations as those of 
Lazanllo, Uio hungry courtier who is lu ram pursuit of tho “ um> 
brana’s head,” which is the object of liis idolatry, they have touched 
the very bunk to winch humorous cxtmvaganeo con bo earned. 
Their pluts, like those ol bhakspcarc, arc often carelessly con- 
scructcil and improbable in incident , but tbo curiosity' of tho reader 
IS always kept alive by striking situatiuns and amusing turns ol 
foituno 'Iheir malenals are similar to 'hose which the romantic 
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dramatists of that age geucrally employed — ^Itaban and French 
novels, and sometimos legendary or authenho history It should be 
Tomarked, however, that they have never once attempted, like 
Bhakspeare, the bistoncal drama, founded upon the annals rf their 
own country, though they have freely used materials donved fiwri 
llomon chromcles — as in their tragedy of the IMse One, in which 
they seem to have intended to try their strength against JuUus 
Cassar , — and from the legendary history of the Middle Ages, ns m 
Hollo, Thterry and Theodoret, and other pieces They are singu- 
larly happy in the dolmeation of nob le and cluvnlr ouaJeehng, the 
love and friendship of young and gallant souls , and tlicir numerous 
portraits of valiant veterans may be pronounced unequalled As 
examples of the former I may cite the personages of Philustcr, of 
Arbaces, of Falamon and Arcite, of Areas m the Loyal Subject and, 
above all, of Ganitach in the tragedy of Bonduea. They possess the 
art of rendering a character vicious, and oven criminal, ivithout 
making it forfeit all claims to our s^unpathy , and thus o\hibit a 
tnie^cnse-of humamt} A staking o\nmplo of this is the cmng 
but generous hero of A King and No King " Then iiathos, though 
frequently exhibited, is rather tender than deep among the most 
staking- instances of this I maj'rofer to the MatKe Tragedy, one of 
then: most admired and olabomto works The gnef of As][iasia and 
the desixur of Evadne aro worked up to a high pitch of tragic emo- 
tion. In the Two NMe Kinmen, the subject of which is borrowed 
from the Knight’s Tale of Chaucer, the dignity of chivalno fncudship 
IS portrayed with the highest and most heroio spirit. In this play 
tlie scenes exhibitmg the lo\ o and madness of the Gaoler’s Daughter 
show an evident imitation of the character of Ophelia , and there can 
be no higher praise to Eeaumont and Fletcher than to confess that 
they come out of the contest beaten indeed, but not disgraced 
Excellent too are they m pictures of simple teudemess and sorrow 
there are few things in dramatic htoraturo more pathetic than the 
character and death of the little heroic Frmce Hengo m the tragedy 
of Bonduea But it is perhaps in their pieces of mixed sentiment, 
contaming comic matter intermingled ivitb romantic and delated 
incidents, that Beaumont and Fletcher’s gemus shines out m its full 
Ofifulgonco It IS on such occasious that we see them rise intliout 
effort and smk without meanness. Perhaps no better examples ui 
this — the most chaiming — ^phose of their peculiar talent can be 
selected than the comedies of the Flder Brother, Bide a Wife and 
Bave a W\fe, Beggari Bush, and the Spanish Curate In the third- 
mentioned piece the lomantio and the farcical intrigues are combined 
in a most masterlj manner, while m the first and second the force 
of lunate worth and cotirago is made to shine out bnlhantly omul 
the most apparently adierse cin.itmst(D(;cs In the more vKilmtlj 
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faroictl intngDCs Acd cl) \imctcis, such os are to be found in iholtUh 
French JLatcycr^ tho IJ'bman-iafcr, tlio Humorous I/ieutenant, the 
Setm/td Lady, n’t# at St feral Weapons, and the like, tre wilhnglj 
forget the ccccntnoty, or ucu absurdity of tho idea in considomtion 
of tbc lueshaustiblc senes of laughable extraragancios m which it is 
made to develop itficlf Such extravagancies arc vcr> diOcicnt from 
tho diy, pcrseieniig, analytical xucUk^ m which Jonson works out 
to Its >cry last dregs tho exhibition of one of those '’humours’* 
vihich ho so dchghtcd to portray — a process vrhich may almost bo 
called scientific, like tho dcstrucliic distillation of the chemist, 
Icanng nothing behind but a caput mortuum Tho fools ond 
grotesques of Beaumont and Fletcher are *' In cly , audible, and full 
of 1 cut and tho nutliors seem to enjoy tho amiiscuicnt of heaping 
up absurdity upon absurdity, out of Uio very abundouco of their 
humorous ooi)ce]>iion Ihe language lu which tho |)oet clothe.^ 
tlicir droll extravagancies is ofien biglih figuratn e, full of imagery, 
end of a neb and generous music, somttiiucs the simple cliangc of 
a few words will transform one of these passages of ludicrous and 
yet p etnresque exaggeration into a noble ontbiirst of senous poetry 
Some of the pieces of Btwumont and Fletcher furnish us wuth a store 
of curious antiquarian nud Utemry materials, thus tho excellent 
romantic phy' of JBeggars' Hush contains, m tho humorous sccucs 
where tho "mumpiug*’ fraternity n> introduced, valuable matcnals 
illustrating that singular subject tlic dang dialect, or the professional 
jaigon of thieves, b^gars, ond such liko offscourings of society , and 
it 18 cunouB to see how long much of this argot has hcon in ex- 
istence, and how slight arc tbc clumgcs it has undergone In tho 
same way tho fantastic extravaganza of tho Kntght of the Bumtng 
Fedle IS an alx>oluto storehouse prcsert mg a multitude of popular 
chivalnc legends nod fragments, soiuetiincs beautiful and always 
intcrcsUng, of ancient Knglish Italhd jicclry In a good many pas- 
sages of hietcher wo meet with evident parodies or cancatiircs of 
scenes and s|>ecclics of other dramatists, and jiarticulnrly of Shak- 
fcpeare, m which latter case the interest of sucli jiassages is of course 
Teiy high, but it must be remembered that such caricatures or 
jnrodtes am marked by' a playful cpint, and bear no trace of ma- 
lignity' or envy Examples of this will bo found m tbo play I ha\ c 
just mcntiouod, lo tbo droll jnthctio speccli. on tho installation of 
Clause 03 King of tho Gypsies, an endent ond good-natured jeat at 
Cranmer’a h]icech m the last sceno of Henry VIIJ Afanj' others 
might bo adduced. Tho pastoral drama of the Fttihful Shepheixtess 
is unquestionably out of the iiioat cvqmsitc combinations of delicate 
end tender scutuntut with descnption of nature and lyncal music 
that the English or any other htcmMire can Ixiask Ongmally imi- 
tated from the ktahan, tins imxturf of the eclogue and the drama 
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formH a peculiar sulid^visiun of pootiy. Though the characters, 
eeutiiDoats, language, and incidents havo little relation to real hfe, 
the charm of such idylho compositions, from the da^s of Theoentus 
to those of Guaiuii and Tasso, has always been felt , and the refined 
ideal and half-mj thologio beauty of the fabled life ” of Tem})o 
seems to gratify that craving of the imagination which makes us all 
hunger after somethmg purer, sweeter, aud more innocent than the 
atmosphere of our ordinary “ working-^ay world ” The pictures of 
nature which crowd this exquisite Arcadian drama hare uorcr been 
surpassed for their truth, their delicacy, and the melody of tlicir 
expression , and it is not the least glory of Beaumont and Fletcher 
that m this exquisite poem they are the victorious rivals of Ben 
Jonson, whose delicious fragment of the Sad Shepha'd was un> 
doubte^y suggested by the drama 1 am sixiaking of , while Fletcher 
also furnisbed to Milton the first protot} [lo of one of the most inimi- 
table of his works — the pastoral drama of Oomus. 

§ 5 Of the personal history of Puilip-^AIassixoeb 
little 18 knonn This excellent poet was bom in 1684, and died, 
apparently very poor, in 1640 His birth was that of a gentleman, 
his education good, and even learned , for though his stay m the 
TJmversity of Oxford, which he entered in 1602, was not longer than 
two years, his works proie, by the uniform elegance and refined 
digmty of their diction, and by the peculiar fondness mth which ho 
dwells on classical allusions, that ho was intimately penetrated with 
the finest essence of the great classical writers of antiquity His 
theatrical life, extending from 1604 to his death, appears to hate 
been an uniuterruptcd succession of struggle, disappomtmcnf, aud 
distress , and we possess one toucluug document proving how deep 
and general ivas that distress in the dramatic profession of the time 
It 18 a letter written to Heuslowe, the manager of the Globe theatre, 
in the joint names of Massinger, Field, and Dabomo, all poets of 
considerable popularity, imploring the loan of an insignificant sum 
to liberate them from a debtors’ pnson Like most of his fellow- 
dramatiats Massinger finqucntly w rote na partnership with other 
playivnghts, the names of Dekkcr, Field, Bowlcy, Middleton, and 
others bemg often found in conjunction with his Wo possess the 
titles of about > d7 Pln ya either entirely or partially written bj 
Massinger, of which number, however, onI> J.8jai:e now extant, the 
remainder having been lost or destroyed These works arC tragedies, 
comedies, and rcmontic dramas jxirtaking of both characters The 
finest of them ore the fulloiving the Ihtal Dowry, the Unnatura! 
Comibat, the Soman Actor, and the Duke of Mtlan, in the' first cate- 
gory , the Bondman, the Maid of Honour, and the Picture, in the 
third , and the Old Law and A New Way to Pay Old Debts in the 
second The quabtics which distinguish thi«_noblu writer arc an 
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jUtiaordinar; dignity and elevation of moral sentiment^ a sing iilA? 
[power of debneating the sorrows of pure and lofty minds exposed to 
itinmentcd snffenng, cast down bnt not hnmibated by imsfortnne 
In these lofty delmeationsifc is impossible not to trace the reflexion 
of Massinger’s own high bnt melancholy spint B'emale parity and 
devotion ho has pamted mth great skill , and his plays exhibit 
many scenes m which he bas ventured to sound the mysteries of 
the deepest passions, as in the Fatal Dowry and the Dvke of Mtlan, 
the subject of the latter having some resemblance with the terrible 
stoiy of Manamne It was u^ortnnately mdisponsable, m order to 
please the mixed audiences of those days, that comio ^d farcical 
scenes should be introduced m cvciy piece, and for comedy and 
pleasantry Massinger had no aptitude This portion of bis works is 
m eveiy case contemptible for stupid bufibonery, as well as odious 
for loathsome indecency , and the coarseness and obscenity of such 
passages forms so painful a contrast with the general elegance and 
punty of Massinger’s tone and language that we are dnven to the 
supposition of his having had recourse to other hands to supplj this 
obnoxious matter m obedience tOvthe popular taste Mossmger's 
^tj^e_and..S§rBification are smgi^rly^weet and noble. No water of 
that day is so frralrbm^fcEai&ms and obscurities , and ^haps there 
18 none m whom more constantly appear all the force, harmony, and 
digmty of which the English language is susceptible From many 
passages we may draw the conclusion that Massinger was a fervent 
Cathohe The Virgin Martyr is mdeed a Cathohe mystery , and m 
many plays — ^as, for example, the Benegado — he has attnbuted to 
Bomomst confessors, and even to the then unpopular Jesmts, the 
most amiable and Christian virtaes If we desire to cbaiactcnse 
Massmger m one sentence, we may say thatubgmty, Jendemess, and 
grace are the qualities m^which he excels 
§ 6 If Massmger, among tlm Elizabethan dramatists, he peculiarly 
the poet of moral ignity and tenderness, JoH K»EoBD,(.I58G-163{k) 
must be called the .grpat^jamter-of-unhappy-love ITiis pa^ion^ 
viewed under all its aspects, has furnished the almost exclusive sub' 
ject matter of his plays He was bom m 1586, and died in 1639 , 
and does not appear to have been a professional wnter, but to have 
followed the employment of the law He began his dramatic career 
by joming with Dekker in the production of the touchmg tragedy of 
the Witch of Edmonton, in which popular supcrstitioDS are skilfblly 
combmed with a deeply-touclung story of love and treachery; and 
the works attnbuted to him ore not numerous. Besides the'abovo 
piece he wrote the tragedies of the Brother and Sistei, the Broken 
Heart (beyond all companson his most powerful work), a graceful 
histoncal drama on the subject of Pei km Warheck, and the fol- 
lowing romantic or tragi-comio pieces the Lovci 's Melanchdlil, Lovdi 
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Sacrtjice, iho Fancies, Oliaste and Noble, and tho Lady's Trial 
Hu personal character, if wo may judge from slight allusions found 
In contemporary writings, seems to ha\*o been sombre and retiring, 
and in hu works sweetness and pathos are earned to a higher x>itch 
than m any other dramatist In tlie terrible play of the Brother 
and Sister the subject u lore of the most unnatural and cnimno] 
kind , and yet Ford tails not to render his chief personages, hou - 
over we may deplore and even abhor their enme, objects of our 
sympathy and pity. In tho Broken BeaH we have m tho noble 
Fentheo, m Orgilns, Ithoclcs, and Calanthn, four phases of unhappy 
passion and the scenes between Penthoa and her cruel but- 'To* 
pentant brother, between Penthea and the Pnneess (in which the 
dymg victun makes her will in such fantastio but deeply-touching 
terms), and last of all in tho tremendous accumulation of moral 
snfTenng -with which the piece concludes, wo cannot but recognise in 
Ford a master of dramatic e/Tcct His lyre has but few tones, but 
Ills music makes up m intonsitj for what it wants m variety , aud at 
present wo can hardly understand how aiij audience could ever linio 
home the harrownng up of their sensibilities by such ropchtcd strokes 
of pathos Ford, like ^o other great dramatists of that era of giants, 
never shrank from dcalmg with the darkest, the most mjstonoiis 
omgmas of our moral nature His verse and dialc^o are o\ on somo- 
wnat monotonous m their sweet and plaintive melody, and are 
marked by a great richness of classical allusion His comic scenes 
are even more worthless and ofiensive than those of Massinger One 
proof of the consummate mastery which Ford possessed over the 
whole gamut of lovc-soutimcnt is his skill in mabng attractive tlie 
charactora of unsuccessful suitors, m proof of which may bo cited 
Oigilus and the noble Malfato 

§ 7 But perhajis tho most powerful and onginal genius among the 
Shakspearian dramatists of tho second order is John Wedster. 
His temblo and funereal Muse was Death , his wild imagination 
revelled m images and sentiments winch breathe, os it were, the 
odour of tho charnel his plays are full of pictures recalling with 
fantastic variety all associations of tho weakness and fiitihty of 
human hopes and interests, and dark qucstionmgs of our future des- 
tinies !&s literaiy physiognomy has something of that dark, 
bitter, and woful expression which makes us thnll m tho portraits 
of Dante. The number of his known works is verj small, ^o most 
celebrated among them is the tragedy of tho Duchess of Mcdfy (1623), 
but others are not mfenor to that strange piece in intensity of fechng 
and savage gnmness of plot and treatment. Besides tho a^vo we 
possess Omse, or the Massacre of France, in which tho SL Bar- 
th^emy is, of course, tho mam action, the DeviTs Law-Oase, the 
White Devp-, founded on the crimes and sufferings of Vittons 
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Ooivmbona, Ajrpwt find Pt fi'iia, and no thus bco t\mt m the 
mnjont} of his subjects he norhcil {trcfcrcnco on themes niuch 
offered a congcnml field for his portraiture of tho darker passions 
and of tho moral tortures of their rictims In selecting suchrorolt- 
mg themes ns abounded m tho black annals of mcdiisval Italy, 
Webster followed the jiccHliar hont of his great and morbid genius , 
in the treatment of these subjects ne find a strange mixture of tho 
homblo with tho pathetic, In Ins language thcro is an extraor- 
dinary union of complexity and simplicitj ho lores to draw Ins 
illuslralious not only from “skulls, and gm\ca, and epitaphs,” but 
also from the most atlractirc and picturcsquo objects m nature, and 
his occasional intermingling of tho deepest and most innocent 
emotion and of tho most exquisite tonohes of natural beauty pro- 
duces tho effect of tho dais^ sjinnging up amid tho festering mould 
of a grax oyard Liko man} of his contemporaries, he knew tho 
secret of expressing tho highest passion tlirough tho most familmi 
images , and the dirges and funeral songs which ho has frequently 
introduced into lus pieces possess, ns Charles Lamb eloquently 
expresses it, that intensity of feeling which seems to resolve itscUf 
uito the xerj elements they contemplate. His dramas are generally 
composed in mingled prose and xerso, and it is possible that ho 
may have had a share m tho production of many other pieces besides 
those I have enumerated above 

§ 8 As the dramatic form was tho predominant type of popular 
literature at this splendid period, the student must expect to be 
bewildered by the great though subordmote glory of a multitude ot 
minor lights of the thcatncnl heaven, wliosc genius our space xnll 
enable ns to analyse but in a very' rapid and cursory mnnuor Tlio 
works of these playwrights, each of whom hn^ when closely exa- 
mined, his peculiar traits, Iiavc, however, such a strong family 
rcscmhlanco both m their ments and defects, that this cursory 
appreciation will not lead tho reader into any considorablo error, one 
star of tho bright constellalion may somewhat differ from anofher m 
glory', but the general character and composition of their rays is the 
came. Chapman, Dekker, Middleton, and-Marsfon arc all remark- 
able for^hcir fertiUty^nnd luxunancc GEonoB CnAPMAiii who has 
been previously mentioned as the translator of Homer (p. 80), is, 
however, more admirable for his lofty, classical spirit, and for tho 
power with which ho communicated tho nch colouring of romantic 
poetry to the forms lioiToxvcd by his learning from Greek legend and 
h.story Thomas Dekefb, ono of tho most mexhaustiblo of tho 
literary workers of his ago, though ho generally appears as a fellow- 
labourer w-ith other dramatists, yet m tho few pieces attributed to 
his unassisted pen shows great clcganco of language and deep ton- 
doruess of <;cntirapnl. Thosiar Middmton is admired for a certain 
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Tnld and fantastic fancy which delights in portraying scenns of 
witchcraft and supernatural agency Jonx MABST 02 r,'on the con- 
thiry, deserres applause less by a purely dramatic quality of genius 
than by a lofty and satiric tone of mvcctive in which he lashes the 
Tices and follies of mankind, and in particular the n^lect of learning 
Nor can he who would moke acquamtance with the dramatic wealth 
of this marvellous age pass without attenbon the works of Taylor, 
Tourneur, Eowlcy, Broome, and Thomas Heywood Tourneur has 
some resemblance, in the sombre and gloomy tone of his works, to 
the temble gemns of 'Webster, while Broome }3 remarkable for the 
immense number of pieiics m whose composiboh he had a greater or 
less share , an observahon which ma> also be applied to Heywood 
This latter poet must not bo confounded with hv* namesake John, 
who was one of the earliest dramatic nutliors and flourished in the 
reigns of Henry 'VIH and Mary (see p 116) Thomas Heywood 
exhibits a graceful fancy, and one of his plays, A Woman Killed 
with Kindness, is among the most touching of the period Broome 
was originally Ben Jonson’s domesbo serrant, but afterwards attained 
considerable success upon the stage 

§ 9 The dramabc era of Ehsa^th and James closes with Jauks 
SH ini. OT (1594-16 66). whose comed'es, though in many respects bdar- 
ihg'fEe same general character as the works of ms great pr^eccssors, 
sbll seem the earnest of a new period He excels-nutbe flclmeabon 
of^gay and fashionable society, and bis dramas are more laudable for 
cose, naturerund animahon than for profound traemgs of human 
natoe, or for nvid portraiture of character Ho passed through the 
whole of the Civil War, and survived the Commonwealth some years > 
and IS thfl Imk which connects the preat dramabc school of Shnk«t" 
peare with the veiy difierent form of the drama which revived at 
the Bestorabon in 1660 In proportion as the Fnntan party grew 
fn influence and acrimony, in precisely equal degree grow the hos- 
tility to the theatre, and at last, when fanabcism was rampant, the 
theatre was formally and legally suppressed, the play-houses were 
pulled down by bigoted mobs of cibzens and soldiers, and the per- 
formance of plays, nay, the simple witnessmg of theatrical represen- 
tabons, made a penal offence. This took place Sept 2, 1642, and 
the dramatic profession may be regarded os remaining under the 
frown of government during about 14 years from that date, when 
the theatre was revived , but revived, ns we shall afterward see, 
under a completely different form and with totally diflerent ten- 
dendes, moral as well as hterary Of the nature and causes of this 
dramatic revolubon, not less profound than the great pohbcal and 
social revolubon of which it was a symptom and a result, I shall 
speak in another place 

§ 10 ITie Elirabethnn drama is the moat wonderful and majestic 
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nntbursl or gciuus llmt nny age has jct aetij It is clinractcnsed by 
marked pcciiliaTihc* , an intcnso nchncss and fertility of imagi- 
intion, Fiidi ns ■mis nattinl in an age wiicn the stores of classical 
antiquity were suddenly thrown open to tlic popular mind , and tins 
TichiK « and splendour of fanc) are combined mtli tlio greatest force 
and Tigonr of familiar cxprewion Wo hare an intimate union of 
the common and tlic refined, the boldest flights of fantg' and the 
most scmpnlons fidelity to actual reality TJie great object of tlicso 
dramatists bring to produce intense impressions upon a miscellaneous 
audience, the\ *sacnficed everything to strength and nature The 
circumstance that moat of these wnfers wore actors tended to give 
their productions tlie iiecnliar tone they exhibit • to this avo must 
nttnbiito some of their graveal dtfccl« as well as many of their most 
in mitable heautica — tluir occ^«loml coaiaoncas, oxaggemtion, and 
InifToontry, ns well ns that iiiatinctue knowledge of effect which 
never nl'tmdons them But besides King actors, they wore, almost 
withont cxccpt’on, men of wlucated and ailtn atc<l minds , and thus 
tbnr writings m\a fail to show n peculiar aroma of style and lan- 
guage, which IB perceptible v-cn in the least IVngmciit of their 
dialogue. They were also men, men of strong jKiosions and often of 
Irregnlar lives; and what they felt strongly, and what they had 
seen m thmr wild Inea, Uicy boldlv transferred to their waalmgs, 
nhicb thus reflect not only the faithful images of human character 
and passion under every couccianblc condition, not only the strongest 
M well ns the most delicate colonnng of fancy and imagination, but 
the pnoroiindest and simplest precepts den\cd from the jimclical 
experience of life It should nc\cr be forgotten that they all 
resemble Shaljipcape in the general tcvlurc of their language and 
the prevailing pnncipUs of (heir mode of dramatic treatment, and 
only difler from him in the degree to which they posress separately 
Ukirc liiijh and anned qualities which ho alone of all human bolags 
earned to an almost cuperhemnn degree of intensity. 
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OTUGK DBAUATISrS 

Amnurr Mdkdat (16i3-1633) was aold 
br Mores to bo Uie "best plotter" smoog 
tbe comic poets. Fourteen ploys were 
written eltber Mitiy or wholly by him 
The first of importance wos talentine 
and Orton, pnbliobed in IStS Urayton 
and others osslstcd him In Sir Jokn Old- 
cattle, which was referred by some to 
Shakespeare, In 1601 be pnblUhcd Rdierl 
Earl of JIunttngdon’t DowtifdU, and 
Robert Earl qf RunUvgdont DtaOi in 
the lost of 'nhlch he was osststed by 
Cboltle. His writings extended orer the 
period 16S0-1611 He died Angnst 10 
1633 and Is styled on bis monument in 
Su Stephen's Coleman Street, “dtiten and 
draper of London." 

Hctnir Coernx was a most Indostrlons 
writer of ploys Thirty-eight are sold to 
bear an Impress from his hand Wl'h 
Haughton and Uekker ho produced Patient 
Orittil In 1603 According to Mr OoIUcr 
he wrote for the stage before 1692. Threo 
only of his ploys have been preserred. He 
wrote too largely to produce works of moro 
than passing Interest 

Geobob Oooee, produced Green’s Pu 
guojue la 1509 and was tho suthpr of fifty 
epigrams. ^ 

TuoxAs HAnsES, wrote In the reign of 
Charles 1 A third rate poet hut original 
Rone of hts dramatic pieces are extant tbe 
thief of whit b were IHcroeomiu Spnnft 
Monf Snlt Ohatiei the Pact, a tngody. 


end Swetnar, a comedy, are pro red not to 
bs his. Rsbbes was secretary to some 
noblo or prelate near Worcester He also 
wrote a continuation of KnoUcs a MtUny 
cf the Tarla 

Thomas Rindoitr (1606 I 634\ born 
near Daventry A scholar and poet of sems 
worth, but whose pieces have sunk Into 
an obscurity 111 deserved. Ho studied at 
Cambridge, and through too great excess 
shortened his llfit^ and died at the early 
age of twenty-nine. Hb chief ploys were 
She ifusei iMUting-glait, and The Jealout 
lAseert 

HATnAKiEL Field In the reigns ot 
James L and Charles L wrote A iroman *i 
a ireafAetoeefc, 1613 , Amends /or JAidies 
1618 

Jons Dat, wioto between 1603 and 165< 
Studied at Cains College Cambridge, 
was associated with Bowicy, Dckker, 
Ofaettic, and Marlowe, and b sold to bars 
been the sul^ect of the satirical lines on 
tbe filght of Day The chief works were 
BruM Tragedy, 1603, Lam Trieia, 1606, 
and tho £lsti« Beggar qf Bethnal Green, 
1669 

Hebbt uiJtrxiioBEE lived In me relgc 
of Charles 1. WInstanIcy calb him "one 
of tbe cblefest dramatic poets of that age.* 
There b much ease and elegance in hb 
yeise, but little force and passion. Hb 
nlays numbered nine, five of which are 
plnmved Albertut Wattenitnn, lOM 
THA RbUanOer, 1640. 6 k . 
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COAPTCn DC. 

• 

THE SO-CALLED MFTAPJUSICVL rOFTS A D 1600-1700. 

5 1 Clrtradfn^ics of the KxalleJ tocSAphTncal poets § 2. W ithfr and 
QCAtuLhS § 3 HmiirPT and CtusnAvr § 4 Hcrriur, SoCKtiso, 
ladLoMLAcr §5 Brow VL ond llAniAGTOS. §0 Walled. §7. 
Davesant nal Desiiau § 8 CowxE\ 

$ 1- Tnj .eoTontrentli centurj js one of the meal TQomcnious in Eng- 
lish history. A liigc portion of it is occujncd nn imniciii>o fer- 
mcot'ition, {<oliUciI mid religious, through which wero worked out 
nunv of those institutions to winch tlwconulryowcs its gmnclcnr and 
its happiness The Cnil War, the Common wciUh, the rrolcctoratc, 
and UiQ Restoration, 611 np the space extending i'rom 1610 to 1660, 
while its tcnniuation wns signalised b> another rciolutlon which, 
thongli peaceful and bloodless, was dcslmod to exert a perhaps cwii 
more bcncficinl ludncnco on tbo future fortunes of tlio countr}'. In 
its hterarj aspect this agitated epoch, though not markctl by that 
marvellous outburst of cmtiie power which darrlcs us in (he reigns 
of Elizabeth and her sucocs^r, jtt has left deep traces onjho turn of 
t hong ljt and-cxprespioa of the Kiiglinh -people, and confining our- 
s^lvM to th e dep artment of-{)(»tr 3 , and excluding the solitary ex- 
ample in 'Milton of a poet of the first cLa«a, who will form the subject 
ofaEcjnratc studN, wo maj saj that Uns-penod intro duced a class 
tdf excellent wyituBun whom-jUio-intDllcct-and-tha Cincyi^pJav n 
CTcatpr part^lban scntinient-or-pawion Ingcmiily predominates 
pver reeling; ond while Jifilton owed much lomauj of these poets, 
w'hora 1 liavo aentured^ in acoonlanco with Johnson, to style the 
mrla^iijsieal clasw, ueiciihtlcss we must allow that thoj had much 
todointh gcRcroting the so-called correct audartifieinl manner which 
distinguishes the clas'sic.al a\ntcra of the ago of William, Anne, and 
(he first George. I propose to pass m rapid review, nud gcucnillj 
according to dironological order, the most striking names of tins 
department, extending from about 1600 to 1700 
§ 2 Georoi Wniirn (1688-1667) nud Fbalcis Quabies (1602- 
1644) are a pair of poets whose avntings have a cousidcrahle degree 
of resemblmico m manner and subject, and whose lives were similar 
in misfortune. Wither look an active part in tlio Civ il War, attained 
command undpr Uic administration of Cromwell, and bad to undergo 
severe persecution and long imprisonment.' IIis most important work 
QiO. UT* K 
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Is a collection of iKicins, of a ]iasloral chometer, cntltl<!d Uir 

Bhe^erd^ IJttnUng, in which tho runltr mil fiml fn'qutnl niml 
dchcnptions of exquisite foncifuliiwi nnd Uiuly, lo’tlhtr with a 
sweet and pun? tone of tnoml rellecttou Tho \ico of Wither, as if 
was goncmll) of tho htemfure of hi* afti, was a p\'^‘'nn for jut'eniou* 
turns and uncsiKCteJ oonixits, whidi Unr the rune nlstion to nallv 
beautiful thoughts that ph>s u{v» wonls do to true wlh lie is abo 
often singularly dehatnt in fastt, mid fmiiicnth defums gntoful 
iiungcs by tho juxta{stiitioti of what is nicrele qiiiint, and is filin'* 
times. c\en ignoble ilant of his drticlusl Ijrics are eMnmfl> 
beautiful, AUil tho \crM.> is ftninlh iliwitig aid iiuhnhous, but in 
reading his last {msa^es wooni alwasa ncrvwiiFlj apjialitnaive of 
coming at anj monciit npn romithmy vhtch will jir iij<^i our 
smiuUi^ Ik wrote, among n»vi> otlwr worhs, n ctinous f< rita of 
J'mUcmSfXa which bis puntuucnl culhu»Jvin n>\tli. in a of 

moral and tliiologica! aiiili.','i‘ s is farfetclitd ns |)ot.t’ciil 
Qu.irle«, a Ibnnhsl os ariknl iw Withe* was a dtvotcil llcpulv. 
lican, ethiliils nnnj |>ointfl of uitellci.tii'il re embhim to Wither, 
to whom, lmw(\cr, ho s far Inferior iii « nUtnent 

Out of his moil is.puhr worls Is a culUxtirm of X^wtr eJti r}} '' , », 
in which moral and re’iflous p'co'pt' ar.* mtulcatcil In plu»'t 
I>-K:mfiof a tnostqunmt clnnttir, and jlluiimted ly engratings 
iillud t ath what may bo call.'*! aUi'i't/n run luiuL I o* cxnmpb , the 
text, “^\howllI doliw me frou the UkIv of tins (hath?" b nc* 
comp:inied b\ a cut representing a diinmutive hiimtn figure, tjplft- 
ing till soul, peeping (hroayh Uic nl-i ofn sltirton v from bdiind 
tlie bars of a duujeon Tins taste fur extnsngnnt }i t prosaic alh* 
goiy was borrowed from tho lalionous tngiimilt nflh' Dutch and 
ritmish monlists and di\*ini.s , and Otto ^ an 1 con, the Iwicher of 
llubciis, is answcmhlc for some of the mott exln\a''anf pidu'wl al>* 
surdities of Ihb nature Quarles, howeicr, in sp'te of his (pmiiit* 
ness, is not dcsiitiito of tlio feeding o** a true iv> t , and many of his 
pieces breathe an intense spirit of rehgimis fen our lit sjdte of their 
antagonism in ixihttcs, Quarles nud Wither bear a strong rcscni- 
blancc tho one may bo disiguatcd ns llio meet rcundloaul of tiic 
Cavaliers, tho other ns tlio most caaalicr of the lluundhe-uhi 
§ 3 If Quarles and itlior represent ingenuity carried to rxtrma- 
gance, GEongTlIrnnEicc (J593-JU533) and Rich ann-CnASiuiw (circa 
JJDJ.8«lC40)-oxluhit tho liighcst exallutiou of -tciigioua sentiment , 
Tuid arc both worthy of ndnumtlon, not cnly nsChratian locb, hut 
ns good men and pious pnests Ceurge Ilotbcti was bom m I5P3, 
and at fust rendered liimself nmarkabto by tho graces nud nocom* 
plisbracuts of tho courtly scbolnr, but afterwards entering Uie 
Clinrch, exhibited, os pansli priest of Dcmcrion in Wiitsliire, nil tho 
values whicli can adorn tho oouut'y parwu— a clmractcr ho lias 
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bcaubfnlly dcscnbcd m a pxobO Ircatiso under that title Ho died 
In 1CS3, and wi3 Icnonn among Ids contcmporancs ns “holy Gcoigo 
Herbert” He was certainly ono of the most perfect characters 
ahich Uie Anglican Chnrdi has nounslicd in her bosom His 
poems, prmcipally teligiouB, are gcacmlly short Ijnca, combining 
ploiLs aspiration with frequent and bcaubfitl pictures of nature lie 
decorates the altar with the aacetcsl and most fragrant floaters of 
fancj and of wit. Herbert’s {Kx?ms are not devoid of that strange 
and perverted ingenuity witli abicli I ha\e rcproaclicd Quarles and 
Wither, but the tender unction which reigns throughout lus Ijnca 
serves ns a kind of antidote to tho poison of perpetual conceits. In 
Ins most Eucce<:3ful efforts ho has almost attained the pcrfoction of 
devotional jioetQ', a calm and jet ardent glow, a wclhgovcmed 
fervour ahicli seems iiectiliarlj to belong to tho Church of winch 
he was a minister Ills prose treatise, A Pnest to the was 

not published until nlvnit twciitj j ears after his death, in the Com- 
monwealth times His collection of sacred Ij ncs is entitled The 
Temple, Saeted Poems and Private Ljticulutions (1G33) 
Croshaw’fa short life w as glowing throughout vv ith religious enthu- 
siasm T.ho date of lus birth li. not c'mctly known, hut probably 
was about lGlS,aud bo died, a canon of the Cathedral of Loretto, m 
1G19 He was brought up in tho Anglican Church, and received a 
learned education at Cambridge, but during tho Puritan troubles 
be embraced tho Pomish faith, and earned to tho ancient Churcli a 
emgularlj eensUn e mind, v cry cxtonsiv o trudUiou, and a gentle hut 
intense devotional mv sticism He was a ])as.--ionnto lov or of music, 
was proficient m languages, and possessed among lus contcm]x>rancH 
a high reputation for ability The mystical tendency of lus mind 
was increased bj his misfortunes and bj lus change of religion, and 
in his later worl s w o find the fervour of lus pietism reaching a pitcli 
little short of extrav agance "While j ct a Protestant ho was an ardent 
adimrer of tho ecstatic writings of St Theresa , and (hat union of 
the sensuous fervour of human nflcclion with tho wildest flights of 
theological rapture vv Inch w c see in the w ritings of tho great Catholic 
mj sties, IS faitlifullj reproduced in Croshaw Thathe}iosscsscd an 
cxqmnlc fanev , great mclod j of \ erse, and that jiow er ov cr tho reader 
which nothing can replace, and which spnngs from deep earnestness, 
no ono can deny The reader will never regret tho 4uno ho may 
have employed in making some acquaintanco with Croshaw’s poetry 
Tlie lulo of the collection containing his religious verse is Steps 
to the Temple Among his secular poems I nicnliou Mustds Duel, 
borrowed from tho celebrated Contention between a Hxyhtingahand 
a Mus'ctan, composed by Pnmhnus Stradn, of which there is a most 
cxquisito imitation m I'ord’s plaj' of tho Jeter's Melancholy 
§ 4 Love, romantic lojelty, and airy elegance find their beat rd- 

n2 
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presentatives in three charming poets whose works may be exammed 
under x>ne general head These are Bobebt HiiJuacK (1691-1674)i 
SiB John SnosiiiNa (1609-1641), and Sib Biohabd LoveiiAOB 
(1618-1668) The first of these wnteis, after Is^mmng his career 
among the hnllmnt hut somewhat dehauchcd hterary society of the 
town and the theatre, took orders in 1629, and retired to a quiet parish 
in Devonshire Here he contmued to write his beautiful lyncs until 
1647, when, ejected as a Boyalist, he came to London In 1648 ap- 
pearcdhisHespertdes, aai.N(AU Numlers, the former secular verse, the 
latter religious Bestoredtohishvingial662,hediedthereOct 1674 
He seems never to have ceased repinmg at the fate which ohhged him 
to exchange the gay conversation of poets and wits for the unsym- 
pathismg compomonship of the mml “salvages” among whom ho 
was condemned to hve. His poems are all lync, generally songs, upon 
love and vnno , hut some are upon sacred suhjccte In Hemck we find 
'Uhe most unaccountahle mixture of sensual coarseness with exquisite 
{refinement. Like the Faun of the ancient sonlpture, his Muse unites 
'the bestial and the divme In fancy, m gemus, in power over the 
melody of verse, he is never deficient , and it is easy to see that m 
his umon of tenderness with nohnoss of imagmation he had been 
inspued by the lovely pastoral and lync movements of J’letcher and 
of Heywo^. Suckling and Lovelam are the types of the Oavohor 
poet both undenvent persecution, and were reduced to'^veriy 
Lovelace was long and often imprisoned for his adherence to the 
loyal doctrmos of his party, and is said to have died m abject dis- 
tress Both were men of elegant if not profound scholarship, and 
both exemplify the spirit of loyalty to their kmg, and gallantry to 
the ladies Many of Sucbhng’s love songs are equal, if not snpenor, 
to the most beautiful examples of that mixture of gay badinage and 
tender if not very deep-felt devotion which characterises h^rench 
courtly and erotio poetiy m the seventeenth century, and his 
-thoughts are expressed with that cameo-hke neatness and refine- 
ment of expression which is the great merit of the mmor French 
hterature from Marot to Bdranger But his most exquisite produc- 
tion IS his Ballad upon a Wedding, m whiih, assuming the character 
of a rustK^ he descnlies the mamage of a fashionable couple, Lord 
Broghill and Lady Maigaret Hoivard In this inimitable gem, if we 
exclude one or two allusions of a somewhat too warm complexion, 
the reader will find the perfection of grace and elegance, ren- 
dered only the more piquant by the well-assumed naiveW of the 
stylo Lovelace is more senous and earnest than Suoklmg bis 
lyncs breathe rather devoted loyalty than the half-pnssionate, half- 
jesting love-fancy of his nvaL Some of his most charmmg lyncs 
were wntten m prison, and the beautiful hues to Althea, composed 
when the author was doscly confined in the Gate-house at AVest- 
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DunsteTj remind ns of tho caged bird which learns ite sweetest and 
most plaintive notes when deprived of its woodland liberty 
The gay and airy spint which we see ronning throngh the minor 
poetry of this epoch may be traced back to a period considerably 
earher — to the contemporaries of Ben Jonson and the great drama- 
tists The pleasant and facetious Bishop Corbet (p 87), Garew, 
one of the ornaments of the court of Charles I (p 87), and even 
DnuaniONn (p. 8S), though the genius of the latter is of a more 
serious tom, all exkbit a tendency to mtellectual ingenuity which was 
afterwards gradually divested of that somewhat pedantic charactei 
which Drummond, for example, had imbibed from his models, the 
masters of the Italian sonnet It is cunons to observe that the Scots 
should m this time have distmguished themselves m their wntmgs 
by a learned and artificially classical spint strangely at vananco with 
the unadorned graces of the "native woodnotes wild” that thnll 
so sweetly through their national and popular songs This learned 
character was perhaps denved from, as it is chiefly escmphfied in, 
Buchanan, one of the purest and most truly classical wnters m Latm 
verse among those who have appeared since the destruction of Boman 
literature (p 110) The Scots have generally been a learned people, 
and ranch of their national annals were wntten m Latxn, sometimes m 
liCtm of great el^nco This may perhaps bo m some degree attn- 
bnted to the fact that their vernacular dialect, when they employed 
it, was, thou^ certamly for too cultivated to be stigmatised as a 
paiais of English, yet at all events no better than a provmcial mode 
of speech , and the naivete which is ohamung m a song or poem 
runs great nsk of esoitmg contempt when colonnng histoncal or 
philosophical matter 

§ 5 (?) ) was the aulher, besides 

a large numbor'bf "i^ceful lyrics and shorter poems, of a work en- 
titled Bntayima's^Rastorals, undoubtedly su^ested, as far as thCir 
style and treatment is concerned, by the example of Spenser and 
Giles Fletcher Th^ contam much agreeable descnption of mrel 
life, but they are chargeable with that mcradicahle defect which 
accompames all idyllic poetiy, however hcautiful may he its details, 
namely, the want of prohahihty in the scenes and characters, when 
the reader tests them by a reference to his own experience of what 
rustic life really is His verse is almost uniformly well knit, easy, 
and harmomons , and the attentive reader could select many pas- 
sages from this poet, now hltle read, exhibiting great'fehcity of 
thought and expression. He died probably in 1643 

WiLUAM Habg.otoh (1605-1654) is a poet of about the same 
calibre as Browne, though his wntmgs are principally devoted to 
love. Ho celebrates, with much ingenmty and occasional ^ce, the 
charms and virtues of a lady whom he calls Castara, and who — a fate 
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rare in tlio annals of the lo\o of poets — ^was not only his ideal 
mistress hot his wife. Habington. like Crashaw, was a Catholic , 
and his poems are free from that immomlity whioh so oilon stains 
the gmceful fancies of tlie {xicts of this age. Though generally do- 
Toted to love, Habington's collected works exhibit some of a moml 
ind lehgions tendency 

§ 6 The most prominent and popular figures of the period we ore 
now oonsidcnng, and the wntcra who exerted the strongest influence 
on their own time, I have reserved till the end of this chapter they 
are Waller and Cowley, to which may bo added the secondary hut 
still important names of Denham and Davenant. 

EDMinn)-WAi:<t,Eii,(160G-1687), bom March 8, 1606, at Colcs- 
hill, was educated at Eton, and at King^GoIlcgp, .Cambridge, 
and entered Parliament when very young Ho was of ancient 
and dignified family, of great wealth, and a man of varied accom- 
plishments and fliscmating manners, but his character wos timid 
and selfish, and his political principles fluctuated with oveiy 
change that menaced either his safet} or his interest Ho sate for 
many years in Parliament, and was the “darhng of the Honse of 
Commons” for the readiness of his repartees and the originality and 
pleasantness of his speeches It was unfortunate for a man endowed 
with the light talents formed to auom a court to be obliged to take 
part in pubho affairs at so senous a ensis os that of the Long Parha- 
ment, the Civil War, aud the Ilcstoration , but Waller seems for a 
while to have floated scatheless through the storms of tliat terrible 
tune, tmsting, like the nautilus, to the very fragility uhich bears 
it safely among rocks and quicksands whore an argosy would bo 
wrecked He exhibited repeated indications of tergiversation in those 
difiScult times, professing adherence, to Pun ton and Hepublican doo- 
tnnes while really sympathising with the ^nrt party , and on more 
tlian one occasion was accused of something very hkc distinct military 
treachery E\on his consummate adroitness did not always succeed 
in scounng impunity , and in 1643 ho was convicted by the House 
of a plot to betray London to the King, and narrowly escaped a 
capital punishment, being imprisoned, fined 10,000Z , and obliged to 
exile himself for some time, which he passed in Franco. His conduct 
at this jimcture is said to have been mean and abject TTiough 
the first-coiism of Hampden, and so a direct connexion of Oliver 
Cromwell himself, whom ho has celcbritca m one of his finest poems. 
Waller was ready to hail with enthusiasm every new change m the- 
political world , and he panegynsed Cromwell and Charles IL with 
equal fervour, though not with equal effect. He lived to see the 
accession of James U , whose policy he prophesied would lead to the 
fatal results that afterwards occurred Dunng the whole of his life 
Waller was the idol of sooiefy, but neither much trusted nor much 
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n?spectc*l — a plnnt, \crsaule, adiuti iiartjsin, join ng and acscrting 
nil causes in succc<«sion, and stconng his bark with address tlirougb 
tlicdangon of Uio time, In hia own dnj, and in the succeeding 
gcncmtion, Ins poetry cnjojcd the highest reputation He uas said 
to have earned to jHirfcction the nrt of expressing gmcoful and 
aensihle ideas in the clearest and most bamionioiis language , bnt 
lua example, Dhich acted so ixmcrfiillj on Drjden and Pope, has 
ceased tc exert tlic same influence, %\hioh it owed rather to the good 
sense and good taste by which Waller asoids faults than to the 
ardour and enthusiasm which can alone attain beauties Kcgular, 
reasonable, well-balanced, wcll-proiKirtioned, the lines of Waller 
alwaj’K gratifj the judgment, but nrcly touch the heart or fire the 
imagination Here and tlmro in his works mnj bo found strokes of 
Inppj Ingenuity which we know not whether to attnbutc more to 
ncadciit or to genius , as in the passage w here lie laments the cruelly 
uf his mistress f'scharissa (Lady Dorolhj Sidncj), and hoasts that 
hiH disappointment ns a lover had given him immortality ns a poet, 
he makes the following delicious allusion to the fable of Apollo and 
Piphnc — 

•' ITe catflKj «t love, and Oiled hi* arm wift bays. ’ 

Most of lus jiocnis arc lo\c icrscs, but his panegyric on Cromwell 
contains many passages of great dignity and force. He was less 
felicitous in his longer work, the Datllc of the Summer 2dand% in 
which, in a hair-«cnotis linlf-comic stmin, ho described an attack 
upon a stranded whale in the Bermudas* 

§ 7 Sir—WiT.UAii Havfxant (HJOG-lCGS), bom in tho same 
\car with Waller, was one of the most active literary and political 
pcironagcs of his day Ho is jinncipally interesting to us at tho 
present daj iw being conncctc«l with tho rcinnl of tho theatre afler 
the cchiipc It had sufTcrctl dimiig tho seicro I’untnn nilc, and 
nothing can more clcirlj indicate the Immense change which literary 
taste had undergone, than the tact that Daicn.ant, who was a most 
ardent worshipper of the genius of Shakspearo and Shakspcarc's 
mighty confcmiionnca, should, in attempting to renic their worlcs, 
hove found it ncccasa'y to alter their spirit so completely, that a 
reader who admires the onginals must regard the adaptations wath 
a feeling little less than disgust. Yet there can bo no doubt that 
Ikivcnont^s veneration was sincere Ho was long connected witli 
llto Court Theatre, and both in the dmmas which ho composed him- 
self, and m those winch ho adapted and placed upon tho stage, wo 
see how far tho taste for iqilcndour of accncry, dances, music, and 
decoration had usuqicd the passion of the earlier public for truth 
and intensity m tho pictunng of lifo and nature. Hcclamation and 
pompons timdes liad now taken the place of the ancient stylo of 
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dialog>ic, so xancd, so natnnl, touching cvciy Ko> of buuuin feeling, 
from the wildest gaiety to tlio deepest iialhos The mechanical 
Rcccssoncs of the stage Ind been immensely improved, actresses, 
young, beautiful, and skilful, usurped the place of tho lx>} s of the 
ElizabeUian scene, and in ciciy respect tho stage hod undergone 
a complete revolution "Wo see tho influence of that French or clas- 
sical taste which nos brought into England by tho exiled court of 
Oliarics IT, and uhioli afterwards completely metamorphosed the 
character of our dramatic literature, which, in tho time of Diyden 
and Congreve, was destined to produce mncli that was imposing and 
vigorous in tragedy ana much that was inimitable in comedy, but 
which was, in all its essentials, something totally diflcrcnt from tho 
great productions of tho preceding ora Davenant was a most pro- 
lific author, not only in tho dramatic department, in which his most 
jHiinilnr productions wore Albovine, tho Stege cf Jthoies, tho lava 
against Lovers, tho Crud Brother, and many others, but also as 
a narrative poot Ho was also one of tho most active, virulent, aud 
unscrupulous partj-wnters of that period nicro is n ridiculous 
story of Davenant being m tho habit of gixmg out that ho was a 
natural son of "William Shakapearo by a handsomo Oxford landlady, 
but neither the supposition itself nor tho fact of Davcnnnt’s exhibit- 
ing such n strange, perverted kind of vanity, nro at nil deserving of 
orodit One of Davennnt’s principal non'dramntio w orks is the poem 
of Omdibcrl, narrating a long sertesof lofty and chivnlncadvcntnrcs 
in n dignified but somewhat monotonous manner It is written in a 
IKCulinr four-hned stanza w ith alternate rhymes, afterwards employed 
by Dryden in bis Annus MtrahiU* It is, however, a form of versi- 
fication singularly unfitted for continuous narration, and its cmploj- 
ment may bo one cause of tho neglect into which tho once-admircd 
work of Davenant has fallen, a neglect so complete that perhaps 
there nro not ten men in England now living who have read it 
through 

Sir John Df iotam (lGlg-JLGG*l) was the son of tho Cliiof Baron of 
tho Exchequer in Ireland, and a supporter of Charles I Though a poet 
of tho secondary order, when regarded in comparison with Cowley, 
ono work of his, Coaper^JIill, will always occupy an important placo 
in any account of tho English Literature of tho sovcntccnth century 
This place it owes not only to its specific ments, but also in nc 
mean degree to tho circumstanco that this poem was tho first work 
in a peculiar department which English writers afterwards cultivated 
with great success, and whieh is, I behove, almost exclusively con- 
fined to our literature This department is what may bo ^llcd 
local or topographic poctiy, and In it tho wnter chooses some indi- 
vidual Rocno as tho object round which he is to accumulate his 
descriptive or contemphtno ji-assuges. Denham selected for this 
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[mrposo a bcanhfnl spot near Bichmond on tbo Thames, and in tho 
description of the scene itself, as well ns in tho reflections it suggests, 
ho has risen to a noble elevation. Four lines, indeed, in which he 
expresses the hope that liis own verse may possess the qnabties 
whnfli ho attributes to the Thames, will be quoted again and ogam 
as one of tho tmest and most felicitous passages of verse in any lan- 
guage. 

§ S One of the most accomplished and influential wntors of the 
period wa^BUAHAJt ^Cowijur. (1618-1G67). Ho oxhihits_one of 
the most perfect t> [ws of the ideal man of letters. Ho was a remoik- 
ablc instance of lutcllcctual precocity, for m 1633 he published his 
firet poems, filled with enthusiasm by the Fact ic Queen of Spenser, 
when onlj 15 years of age He received a very complete education, 
going first to Cambridge in 1637, but in 1643, bomg then an M A , 
ho was expelled from that nnncrsity for his Royahst sympathies, 
and went to St. John’s College, in Oxford Ho boro among his 
contemporaries the reputation of being one of the best scholars and 
most distinguished poets of his ago Dunng tho carhor part of his 
life ho had been confidentially employed, both in England and in 
Franco, in tho semco of Charles I and his queen, and on attaining 
middle ago he determmed to put in execution tho philosophical 
project ho had long fondly chenshed, of living in rural and 
lettered retirement. He was disappointed in obtaining such a 
provision as ho thought his semas had deserved , but receiving a 
grant of some croini leases iiroducmg a moderate income, he qmtted 
London and went to reside near Chertsey (1665) But his dreams 
of ease and tranquillity were not fulfilled, he was involved in con- 
tinual squabbles with tho tenants, from whom ho could extort no 
rents , and he speaks with constant querulousness of the hostility 
and vexations to which he was subjected Ho died of a fever caused 
by a cold caught in the meadows, hut not before ho had learned the 
melancholy truth that annoyances and vexations pursue us even 
into the recesses of rural ohscunty 

Cowley 18 highly jegarded among tho writers of his time both as 
a,poot'and''an"fessa}ist. Immense and multifanons learning, well 
digested by reflection and jichshcd into hnlhancy by taste and sen- 
sibility, render his prose works, in whiidi he frequently intennmglcs 
passages of verse, veading httle less dchghtful than the fascinating 
pages of Montaigne Cowley, liko Montaigne, possesses the chann 
arising from tho mtimate muon between reading and reflection, 
between curious erudition and original speculation, the quamtness of 
the *holaT and the practical knowledge of the man of the world. 
There are few writers so substantial os Cowley , few whose prodno* 
tlons possess that peenhar attraction which grows upon the render as 
he beoomes older and more contemplative. As a poet, tho reputation 
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of Cowley, immense in his own day, has mueh diminished, which is 
to be attnbuted to that abuse of intellectual ingcnmt}, that passion 
for learned, far-fetched, and recondite illustrations ubich was to s 
certain extent the vice of his ago He has very httle passion or 
depth of sentiment , and in his Joy^yerscs — a kind of composition 
then thought obligatory on all who'‘u^ ambitious of the name 
of poet — ^he substitutes the play of the intellect for the nnalfected 
outpounng of the feelings Ha was deeply versed lioth m Greek 
and Latm literature, and his imitations, paraphrases, and translations 
show perfect knowledge of his originals and great mostciy over the 
resources of the English language He paraphrased the Odes of Ana- 
ereon, and his Pindarics were “written in imitation of the Stile 
and Manner of Pindar,” but these odes have only an external 
resemblance with those of the “ Theban Eagle ” They have the 
irregularity of form — only an apparent iiregulnnly in the case of 
the Greek onginals, which, it must be remembered, were wntten 
to be accompanied by that Greek music of whoso structure nothmg 
Is now known — but they have not that intense and concon- 
tritcd lire which burns with an inextmguishable ardour, libo the 
product of some chemical combustion, in the great Boeotian lynst. 
Cowley seems always on the watch to seize some mgemons and 
unexpected parallelism of ideas or images, and when the illustra- 
tion 18 so found, the shock of surpnse which the reader feels is 
rather akin to a flash of wit than to an electric stroke of gemns 
Cowley hved at the moment when the revolution inaugurated by 
Bacon was beginmng to produce its first fruits. The Eoyal Society, 
then recently founded, was astonishing the world, and astonishing 
its own members, by the immense honzon o^ing before the bold 
pioneers of the Inductive Philosophy In this nighty movement 
Cowley deeply sympathised , and perhaps the finest of his lyno com- 
positions are those m which, with a grave and well-adorned elo- 
quence, ho proclaims the genius and predicts the tniunphs of Bacon 
and his disciples in physical science 

One long epic poem of great pretension Cowley meditated but left 
unfinished This is the Davidets, the subject of which is the suffer- 
ings and glories of the King of Israel But this work is now com- 
pletely neglected Bibhcal personages and events have rarely, with 
the solitary and sublime exception of Milton, been transported with 
success out of the majestic language of Sonpture .-and it may be 
maintained, without much fear of contradiction, that the rhymed 
heroic couplet— the measure employed by Cowley— is not a form 
of Versification capable of supportmg the attention of the reader 
through a lofty epic narrative. The gemus of Cowley was far more 
'•lyric than epic and m his sherter compositions he exerted that 
’influence upon the style of English poetry wh'oh tended very much, 
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minng ncirl^ (wo cciitunca, to modifi' it %cry pcrccptibl}, end 
vrlncb 11 c-i'ccwHi twcciblo in tlio writing*! of Drjdcn, Pope, and 
p(ia’'nlli in the next sucxwilmg ^ncmtioiis. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THZOIiOOIOAIi WBITEB8 OF 7BE OtVII. trAIt AND THE COUUONWEAl/rU 

§ 1 Theological witers Jonir Hales and Wiluau Ceq.lihoW'OBTIL 
§ 2 Sir Tuohas Bro^vke § 3 Thomas Fuller § 4 Jeremt 
Tatlor. His Life § 5 His Liberty of Prephaymg and other works. 
§ 6 His style compared with Spenser § 7 Richard Baster. The 
Quakers Fox, Penn, and Barclat 

§ 1 The Oivil War, whioli led to the temporaiy overthrow cl the 
ancient monarchy of England, was in many respects a rehgions as 
well as a pobtical contest It was a struggle for liherty of faith at 
least as much as for liberty of oml government. The proee litc- 
ratnre of this timc^ therefore, as well os cf a period extending con- 
siderably beyond exhibits a strong religious or theological cha- 
racter The blood of martyrs, it has been said, is the seed of tlio 
Ohurch , and thealteinatotnumphs and persecutions, through which 
passed both the Anglican Church and the multiplicity of rival sects 
which now arose, naturally developed to the highest degree both the 
intellectual powers and the Ohnstion energies of thou: adherents. 
The most glpnons. outburst of geological eloquence which the 
Church drEngland has exhibited, in the wntings of Jeremy Taylor, 
Barrow, and ^e other great Anglican Fathers, wus responded to by 
the appearance, in the ranks of the scctancs, of many remarkable 
men, some hardly infcnor m learning and genius to the leaders 
whose doctrines they opposed, while others, with a ruder yet more 
Dummg enthusiasm, were the founders of dissentmg commumons, 
08 m the case of the Quakers 

PtoEB (16 84-1 6613). sumamed “ the evcr-memcrable 
JohnHalS,” uas a man who enjoyed among his contemporaries an 
immense reputation for the vastness of his learning and the aento- 
ncss of his wit. He was bom in 1584, and in the earlier part of his 
life had acquired, by travel and diplomatic service m foreign 
oountnes, a vast amount not only of htorary knowledge but prac- 
tical acquaintance with men and affairs he afterwards retired to 
the learned obscurity of a Fellowship of Eton Collie, whore he 
passed the sad and dangerous years filled with civil contention. 
Dunng part of this time his writings and opinions rendered hhn so 
obnoxious to the dominant party that.a price was set upon his head, 
and ho was obliged to hide, being at the same time reduced to the 
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cxtrcmcst pmaiions. Ho for some time subsisted by tho sale of lus 
boolvs Ho died in 1656, and left bebmd bim the reputation of one 
of the most solid and yet acutesi intellects that his country had pro- 
duced Tho greater part of his wntings are control orsial, treatmg 
on the politico-rchgious quesbons that then agitated men’s minds 
Ho had been present at the Synod of Dort, and has given an m- 
tercsting account of tho questions debated in that assembly TVhile 
attending its sittmgs os an agent for tho Enghsh Church ho was 
converted from tho CaU uustic opinions ho had hitherto held to those 
of tho Episcopalian di\ ines Both in his controversial wntmgs and 
m his sermons ho eichibits a fine example of that nch yet chastened 
eloquence which characterises the great Enghsh divines of the 
seventeenth century, and which was earned to the highest pitch of 
goigootis "magaiftcc n c o ~ by -Taylor— and-of majestio -grandeur by 
Barrow 

CnHiUKOwonTn (1602-1644), also on emment de- 
fender of Protestantism against tho Cliurch of Borne, was converted 
to tho Bomnn Catholic faith while studying at Oxford, and went to 
tho Jesuits' College at Douay But he subsequently returned to 
Oxford, renounced his now faith, and published m 1637 bis cele- 
brated work against Cnthohcism, cntitl^ 27ie Hehgton of the Pro^ 
teslants a Safe Way to Sahatton^ m reply to a treobse by a Jesuit^ 
named Knott, who had mamtomed that unrepcnbng Protestants 
could not bo saved “ In tho long parenthetical pcni^," observes 
Mr Eallam, “ as m those of other old Enghsh wntors, m his 
copiousness, which is never empty or tautological, there is on marh- 
ficial eloquence spnnging from strength of intellect and sincerity of 
fcchng that cannot fail to impress the reader But his chief excel- 
lence IS the close reasoning which avoids eiciy dangerous admission, 
and yields to no ambiguousness of language Ho iicrccired and 
maintained with great courage, considering the times m which he 
wroto and the temper of those whom ho was not imavilhng to keep 
as friends, his favounto tenet, that all thmgs necessary to bo believed 
are clearly hud doivn m Scnptuic. .... In later tunes his 
book obtained a high reputabon , be was called tho unmortal Chil- 
Imgwortb , he was the favourite of all tho moderate and the labtu- 
dmanon wnters, of Tillotson, Locke, and Warburton ” 

§ 2 Tho wntmgs of Sir^ Thojias Bhowke (1605;J682), though 
not exclusively thcologiiral, belong, chronologically os well as by 
thur stylo and manner, to this department. Both os a man and a 
writer this is one of tho most peculiar apd ccomlno of our.grcat 
^w^authora , and the task of giving a clear appreciation of him is 
unusually dilBcult. He was an exceedingly learned man, and passed 
the greater part of his life m pra^ismg physio m the ancient city of 
Norwich It should he rcmctd&oi^ that tho great provmcial 
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towns at that time had not hcon degraded to that inslgmiicaiice to 
which the modem iacdity of mtercourso Las reduced them m relation 
io the Metropohs they ivoro then so mnnybttio capitals, possessing 
their Bocicty,'thcir commercial actmtj, and their local physiognomy, 
and had not yet been swallowed up by the monster London Browne 
was bom m 1605, and his hfc was unusually prolonged, ns he died 
in 1682 His wntmga ate of a most misccllahcous ehataclcr, rang* 
mg from obserraOons on naluml science to tho most arduous subllo- 
tl^ of moral and metaphysical speculation Among tho most 
j^pular of bis worhs arc tho trenbso entitled JTydrtotajpha, or Urn- 
Jiurtal, and tho Essays on Vulgar JEW-ors, which bear tho nome of 
u*seudodoxia Lpidemtca Thefirstof these works was suggested by 
the diggmg np in Norfolk of some Homan funcml urns, and tho 
other 18 an attempt to overthrow many of the common superstitions 
and erroneous notions on venous subjects But a mere specification 
of tho subject ^vill altogether foil to gi\o an idea of Browne's strange 
but fasematmg wntings Thoj are tho frank and undisguised out- 
pounngs of one of tho most onginal mmds that over existed With 
the openness and discursive simplicity of Montaigne, th^ combine 
immense and recondite reading at cxeiy' step tho author starts 
some cxtraordmaiy theoiy, which he illustrates by analogies so sin- 
gular and unexpected that thej produce ujion the reader a mingled 
feehng of amusement and surjmse, andjill this in a stjlo nbsolutdy 
bnstlmg writh quaint Latmism^ which^ another wntor wonld bo 
pedantic, but in Browne wore tho natural garb of bis thought ^ His 
dicUon IS stiff with scholastic terms, like tho chasuble of some 
mediiQval prelate, thick-set with jicnrl and ruby Tho contrast I 
between tho simplicity of Browne’s character and the out-of-the-way 
leammg and odd capnccs of theory in which ho is perpetually m- 
dulgmg, makes him one of the most amusmg of imtcrs , and ho very 
frequently rises to a sombre aud touching eloquence Though deeply 
rehgious m sentiment he is sometimes apparently sceptical, and his ^ 
sudden turns of thought and strango comparisons keep tho attention 
of tho reader continually aivakc. Ho stands almost alone m his 
passion for pursmng an idea through every conccnahlo manifesta- 
tion , and his ingcnmty on such occasionB is absolutely portentous. 
For mstance, in a treatise on the Quincunx he finds quincunxes on 
the earth, m tho waters, and m tho heavens, nay, m tho very mtcl- 
leotual constitution of tho soul Ho has a particular tendency to i 
dwell on tho dark mysteries of tuno and of the umvorsc, and makes 
ns thnll with the solenmity with which ho suggests the nothmgncss 
of mortal hfo, and tho msigmficance of human mtercsts when com- 
pared to tho immcosuroblo iigos that he beforo and bchmd us In 
Sir Thomas Browne’s works an intimate companionship is esta- 
blished between tho wntor and tho reader , but ^o book m which 
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ho ostensibly proposes to communicate lus own personal opinions and 
feelings most nnrcscrv'cdly,i8tlio Jtehgio Medtet, a species of Confes* 
Sion of Paith. lii t.Lm he by no means confines himself to theo* 
logical matters, but takes the reader into bis confidence m the same 
artless and undisguised manner as the immortal Montaigne The 
images and illustrations with which lus wntings are crowded, lire 
ducc upon the reader the same cficct os the fiim ilmr yet mysterious 
forms tiiat make up an Egyptian hieroglyphic they have the same 
fanbistio oddity, the same quaint stifibcss in their attitude ond 
combination, and impress tlie mind with tlio some air of solemn 
significance and outlandish remoteness from the ordmary objects of 
our contemplation 

§ 5 Thomas FulIiEB (1603-1661) is another great and nttrac- 
tivo prose-wnter of this period, and has m some respects a kmd of 
mtelleotual resemblance to Browne. Unlike him, however, he 
passed a leiy active life, havmg taken a not unpremmont part m 
the Great Cuil War, m which he embraced the cause of the royal- 
ists Ho Avas horn in 1603, and survived till 1661, and it is said 
was to hare been ren aided for his sen ices ivith a htshopne, had the 
intention of the restored court not been defeated by hts death He 
studied first at Queen’s and afterwards at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, and entermg the Church, rendered himself conspicuous m 
the pulpit In the course of time he was nominated preacher at the 
Savoy in London, and m 1642, just at the outbreak of tlio Civil 
War, offended the Parliament by a sermon dehvered at Westmmster, 
in which he ndnsed rcconoihation with the King, who bad left his 
capital and wus on tho ovo of declaring war against his subjects 
F^ler after this joined Cliailcs at 0.\ford, and is said to haae dis- 
pleased tho court party by a degree of moderation which they called 
lukewarmness Having thus excited tho disaitisfaction of both fac- 
tions, wo may, I thmk, fairl> attribute to reasonable and moderate 
MOWS tho double unpopularity of Puller During tho war he was 
ottached, os chaplain, to tho army commanded by Sir Balph Hopton 
ID tho West of England , and he took a distmguished part m the 
iamoiis defence of Basing House, when thb Parhomentary army 
under Sir AVilham Waller was foixkd to abandon' that su^o Dunng 
his campaigning Fuller mdustnously ddllcoted tho materials for his 
most popular work, tho Wstrilmtjaf-EnQ lii'nd a n d Wa les, whichg 
however, was not published until after the author’s death This, 
more than his Chutch Ststory, is the production with which pos- 
tontyhas generdlly assoewtod the name of Fuller , hut his Sermont 
Imqucntly exhibit those singular pctiulionties of style wlnchTrenc^r 
bun one of tho most remarkable wnters of his age His wnbngs 
4re cmmcntly amusing , not only from tho multiphciiy of cunous 
and anecdotic detaJs which they contain, hut from tlio odd and yot 
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frequently profound retlections suggested by those details The 
Wortines contain biographical notices of eminent Englishmen, ns 
connected with the different counties, and fumisli on inexhaustible 
treasure of ounons stones and oh^rrataons^ but whatever the 
subject Fuller treats, he places it m such a number of now and 
unexpected h^ts, and mtroduces m lUustmtion of it such a number 
of mgomous remarks, that the attention of the reader is incessantly 
kept alive He was a man of a pleasant and jovial as well as on 
mgemous turn of mmd there is no sourness or asceticism in his way 
of thinkin g , flashes of fimoy are made to hght up the gmvest and 
most unattractive subjects, and, os frequently happens in men of a 
lively turn, the sparkle of his wit is wanned by a glow of sympathy 
and tenderness Eia Icammg was very extensive and very minute, 
and he drew from outwif-the-way and neglected comers of reading 
illustrations which give the mind a pleasant shock of novelty One 
great source of his picturesqueness is his frequent use of antithesis , 
and, in his works, antithesis is not what it irequeSly becomes m 
other author^ os m Samuel Johnson for example, a bare opposition 
of words, but it is the juxtaposition of apparently disoirdant tdeas,i 
from whose sudden contact there flashes forth the sjiark of wit or 
the embodunent of some original conception Tlie shock of his 
antithetical oppositions is like the action of the galvanic battery — 
creative He has been accused of levity m mterminghng ludfcrous 
inures with senous matter, but these images are the reflbx of his 
own cheerful, mgemous, and amiable nature, and though their 
oddity may sometimes cxcito a smiley it is a smile which is never 
incompatible with senous feehng Ho is said to have possessed an 
almost supernatural quickness of memoiy, yet bo bos given many 
excellent precepts guanhng against the abuse of this faculty, and m 
the same way he has shown that wit and ingenmtyjnay bo rendered 
compatible with lofty momlity and deep fcelmg. In a word, he 
was essentially a iviso and learned bumonnst, with not less smgu- 
lanty of gemus than Sir Thomas Browne, and with less than that 
Strange wnter’s abstract mdifforcnce to ordinary human<mtorcsts 
§ 4 But by Ihr the greatest theological wntor of the Anglican 
Church at this ponod was Jebeot Tatmb C1813-1067) Ho was 
of good but decayed family, Ins father havmg exorcised the humble 
callmg of a birbor at Oambndgc, whore his lUustnous son was bom 
in 1613 The boy received a sound education at the Gmmmar* 
School founded by Perse, then recently opened m that town, and 
afterwards studied at Cams College, where his talents and learning 
soon made him conspicuous Ho took holy orders at an unusually 
early ago, and is said to have attracted by his youthful eloquence 
and by his “graceful and pleasant air,” the noheo of Archbishop 
Laud, the cclcWtcd Fnmate and Minister, to whose narrow-minded 
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Ligotry and tyrannical indifferenco to tho state of rehgious opinion 
among his conntrymen so much of the confusion of those days is to 
be ascnbed Laud, who was struck witfi Taylor’s merits at a 
sermon preached by tho latter, made the yonng pnest one of his 
chaplains, and procured for bun a fellowship m All Souls’ College 
Oxford His career during the Civil Wta bears some resemblance 
to that of Fuller, but he stood higher m the favour of the Cavaliers 
imd the Court. He served, as chaplain, m the Eoyalist army, and 
was taken pnsoner in 1644: at the action fought under tho walls of 
Cardigan Castle , but he -confesses that on this occasion, as well as 
on several others when he fell into tho power of the tnumphant 
party of tho Parliament, he was treated with generosity and indul- 
gence Such traits of mutual forbearance, dunng the heat of civil 
strife, are honourable to both parties, and as refreshing as they 
are rare Our great national struggle, however, offered many in- 
stances of such noble magnanimity I’hc King’s cause growing des- 
perate, Taylor at last retired from it, and Clnrles, on takmg leave of 
him, made him a present of his watch Taylor then placed himself 
under the protection of his fnend Lord Carbety, and resided for 
some time at the seat-of Golden Grove, belonging to that nobleman, 
in Carmarthenshire Taylor was twice mamed, first to Phmbe 
Langdale, who died early, and afterwards to Joanna Bridges, a 
natural daughter of Charles I , with whom he received some fortimc 
Ho was unhappy m lus children, his two sons having heen notorious 
for their profligacy, and he had the sorrow of surviving them both 
Dunng part of the time which ho passed in retirement, Taylor kept 
a school m Wales, and continued to take' on active part m tlie reh- 
gious controversies of'’ the day The opinions he expressed were 
naturally distasteful to tho dominant party, and on at least three 
occasions subjected him to impnsonment and sequestrations at tho 
hands of the Government, In 1658, for example, bo was for a short 
time incarcerated in the Towei, and on his liberation migrated to 
Ireland, where he performed the pastoral fimctions at Lishiim On 
'ho Eestoration lus services and sncnficcB were rewarded with the 
Bishopric of Down and Connor, and dunng tho short time he hold 
that preferment ho oxhihited the hiightcst qnahtics that can adorn 
tho episcopal dignity He died at Lisbum of a fever, m 1667, and 
left bobrnd him a high reputation for courtesy, chaiify, and zeal — all 
Iho virtues of a Chnslian Bishop 

§ 5 Taylor’s works are very numerous and varied m subject I 
will cOuteut myself with mcntiomng the pnncipal, and then endeavour 
to give a general appreciation of hisgemus In'tho controversial de- 
partment his best-known work is the treatise On the Inherty qf 
which must he understood to refer to tho general pro- 
f^ion of rehgious pnnoiplcs and the nght of all Chnstiaiis to tole- 
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ration in the oxerciso of their vrorship ^his hook is the first 
complete and systematic defence of the great principle of tebgicns 
toleration , and m it Taylor shows how contrary it is not only to 
the spirit of Ohnstianityhut oven to the true interests of government 
to interfere with the profession and practiLC of religious sects Of 
course, the argument, though of umversal apphcation, was intended 
by Taylor to secure indulgence for what had once been the dominant 
Church of England, but which was now proscribed and persecuted 
by the rampant violence of the sectarians An'Apotogy for- Ftxed 
and Set Forms of Woisinp was on elaborate defence of the noble 
ntual of the Anglican Church Among his uorks of a disciplinary 
and practical tendency I may mention his Life <f Christ, the Qteat 
Exemplar, in which the details setdtered through "the Evan- 
gelists and the Eathera are co-ordinated m a contmuous narrative 
But the moat popular of Taylors wiitinga are the two odimrablo 
treatises. On the Rule.a nd Exercise o f Htilv Living, On the 
Bule^and Exercise- of ^olyJDytng, which mutually correspond to 
and complete each other, and u^ch fonn an Institute of Christian 
bfe and conduct, adapted to every conceivable circumstance and 
rclatiou of human existence This devotional work has enjoyed m 
England a popularity somewhat similar to that of the Imitation tf 
Jesus Ohnsl among Cathohes , a popnlanty it deserves for a similar 
eloquence and unction The least admirable of his numerous writ- 
ings, and the only one in which ho derogated from his usual tone of 
courtesy and fairness, uos his Dpetor .Luiitantiim, a treatise of 
questions of casuistry His Sermons nro very numerous, and arc 
among the most eloquent, learned, and powerful that the uholo 
range of Protestant — nay, the uhulo range of Christian — literature 
has produced. As in Ins character, so in Ins wntings, Taylor is the 
ideal of an Anglican pastor Our church itself being a middle terra 
or compromise bctuccn the gorgeous formalism of Calliolicism and 
the narrow fanaticism of Cali inistic theology, so our great ecclesiastic 
writers exhibit the union of consimininto learning uath practical 
siraplicitj and fervour 

§ C Taj lor’s style, though occasionally overcharged with eru- 
dition and marked by that abuse of quotation which disdgurcs a 
great deal of the prose of that age, is uniformly magnificent. The 
matcnals are drown from the whole range of profane as well ns 
sacred htcraturo, and arc fused together into a nch and gorgeous 
unity by the fire of an unequalled imagination Ho prose is more 
melodious than tliat of this great writer , his periods, thoi^h often 
immeasurably long, and cvolvmg, in a scries of subordinate clauses 
and illustrations, a train of images and compansons, one springing 
out of another, roll on with a soil yet mighty swell, which has often 
tiomething of the enchantment of verse Ho has been called by the 
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cnbc Jeffrey, “ the most Sbakspeanan of onr gtieat divines , ^ but 
t Tvotild be more approprrate to compare bim with Spenser He bas 
the Bame pictorial fancy, the same volnpltions and langnisbmg har- 
mony , bat if ho can m any reqiect be hkened to Shakspcarc, it jS 
firstly m the vividness of intellect ivhich leads him to follow, digres- 
nvely, the nnmberless secondary ideas that spnng np as he wntes, 
and often lead him apparently far away from his pomt of departnre, 
"aid, secondly, the preference he shows for drawing his lUostra'tions 
from the simplest and most familiar objects, from the opening rose, 
the infant streamlet, “ the httls rmgs and wanton tendrils of the 
vme,” the morning song of the soaring lark, or the “ fair che^s and 
fnll ^cs of childhood ” Like Shak^ieare, too, he knows bow to 
pamt the terrible and the snbhme no less than the tender and the' 
affecting, and bis descnption of the horrors of the Judgment-Day 
IS no less powerful than his exquisite portraiture of mamed love. 
nevertheless, with Spenser's sweetness he has occasionally some- 
thmg of the Inscions and enervate languor of Spenser’s style He 
had stadied the Fathers so intensely that he had become infected 
with something of that lavish and Oriental imagery which many of 
those great wnters exhibited — many of whom, it dionld be Tcmem- 
bered were Onentals, not only in their style, but in their ongin 
Ti&mg bis personal character and bis wntmgs fogetber, Jeremy 
Taylor may be called the Enghsh Ffo6lon , but in venturing to 
make this parallel, we must not forget that each of these excellent 
wnters and admirable men possess^ the cbaractenstic features of 
•his respective country, if F&elon’s prodnctions, like those of 
Taylor’s, are distmgnished by their sweetness, tbat sweetness is 
alhed m the former to the neat, clear, precise expression which the 
French hterature derives not o^y from the classical ongm of the 
language, but from the antique wnters who have always been set np 
as models for French imitation , while Jeremy Taylor, with a sweet- 
ness not mfenor, owes tbat quality to the same nch and poetic sns- 
ceptibihty to natural beauty that gives such a matchless colouring to 
the English poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
§ 7 Having thus given a rapid sketch of some ol the great figures 
whose gcanns adom^ the Church, it may complete our view of the 
religions aspect of that time to mention some of the more remark- 
able men who appeared m the opposing party The greatest names 
among the latter class — ^hlilton and Banyan — will he discnsscd in 
subsequent ebapt^ , but a few words may now bo added respecting 
the excellent B^cr and the fanatical founder of the sect of the 
Quakers, ^prge-Fox, together with l^^more cultivated, yet not 
less eani^t, follower ‘Wilham Perm, and Barclay, who defended with 
the arms of leammg and argument a system onginally founded by 
half-frantic entbusiosm. 
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Richard Baxter (1616-lGOl) n'as dtmng nearly the whole of 
his long life the victim of<unrclcnting persecution Few authors 
tmo been bo prolific os ho , the multitude of his tracts and roligiouB 
vrorlis almost defies computation Ho was the consistent and un- 
conquerable defender of the right of religions liberty , and m those 
evil days when James II endeavoured forcibly Jo re-establish the 
Roman Gatholio rehgion m England, Baxter was exposed to all the 
virulence and brutabty of the infamous Jeffnes and his worse than 
Inqfiisitofial tribunal Ho was a man of vast learning, the purest 
piety, and the most indefatigable mdtistiy In pnson, m extrema 
]iovc^, chased like a hunted beast, sufienng from a weak constitu- 
hon and a painful and incurable disease, this meek yet unconquer- 
able spirit still fought lus fight, pourmg forth book after book in 
favoiu: of free worship, and opposmg the quiet suflbrauco of a pnmi- 
tivo martyr to the rage and tyranny of the persecutor His works, 
which have little to recommend them to a modem reader but the 
truly evangebc spirit of toleration which they breathe, are little 
known in the present day, with the exception of The Satnitf Ever- 
lasting Best, and A Gall to the Unconverted. 

George Fox»(1624Jj690), tho foimder of the Quaker sect, was 
a man bom m the humblest rank of hfe in 1624, and so completely 
without education that his numerous writings are filled with umn- 
telligible gibbcnsh, and m many instances, oven alter havmg been 
revised and put in order by disciples possessed of education, it is 
hardly possible, through tho mist of ungrammatical and incoherent 
declamation, to msiko out the drift of tho author’s argument. The 
lifo of Fox was like that of many other ignorant onthusiasts , 
beliovmg himself the objoct of a specnl supernatural call from God 
he retired from human companionship, and lived for some time in a 
hollow tree, clothed in a leathern dress which he had made with his 
own hands Wandering about the country to preach his doctrines, 
tho pnncipal of which were a denial of all titles of respect, and a 
kind of quietism combined with hostility not only to aU formal 
clencol functions and establishments, but oven to all institutions of 
government, he mot with constant and furious xicrsecution at tbo 
bonds of the clergy, the country magistrates, and the rabble, whose 
raannera were, of course, much more brutal thon m the present daj 
Ho has left cunous records of his own adventures, and in parhoular 
of two interviews with Cromwell, upon whoso mmd the eamestnes» 
and sincerity of tho poor qiiaker seem to have produced an impres- 
sion honourable tc tho goodness of the Protector’s heart Fox’s 
claims to the gift of prophecy and to the power of detecting witches 
bear witness at once to bis ignorance and simphcity, and to thoum- 
vorsal iircvalenoo of gross superstition , but wo cannot deny to him 
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the praise of ardent fiith, deep, if unenlightened, benovoloncc, and a 
truly Chnshan spint of patience under insults and injuries 

\Vivu^ Penn (1644-1718), the founder of the colony of 
P^usvlvania, played a very active and not always very honour- 
able part at the court of James II when that pnnee, under a 
trmsjjarcnt pretext of zeal for religious hberiy, was endeavour- 
ing, by giving pnvileges to the dissenting and nonconformist 
sects, to shoho the power and influence of tlie Protestant Church, - 
and thus to pave the way for the* execution of his darhng scheme, 
the rc-cstablishment of Komamsm in England Penn was a man 
of good birth and academical education, but^carly adopted the doc- 
tnnes of the Quakers. His name n ill ever bo resjicctable for the 
bcnciolcnco and wisdom ho exhibited in foundmg that colony which 
was afternards destined to become a ncalthj and cnhghtcncd state, 
and m the excellent and humane precepts lie gave for tlie conduct of 
relations lictwccn the first settlers and the Indian abongmes TIic 
sector Quakers has always been conspicnous for peaceable behaviour, 
practical good sense, and much acuteness in n orldly matters Their 
principles forbidding them to take anj part in warfare, and exclud- 
ing them from almost all occupations but those of trade and com- 
merce, they have generally been thnvmg and nob, and thou 
numbers being small Ibcy lia\o been able to cany out those excel- 
lent and wcll-considcrcd plans for mutual help and support which 
have made their charitable institutions the admiration of all philan- 
thropists 

PoBEnT J3 ahciu\t (164S-1690) was a Scottish country-gentleman 
of considerable nttnuunents, in ho published a svstcmatio dcfcnco of 
the doctrines of the sect founded by the mdo zeal of Fox His 
celebrated Apr^o^y fer tbc Quakera was piiblisbed, originally in 
Latm, in IbTO 
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Josern IUll (15M 16S6), blsbop of 
Norwlcb, Trheso satires have been already 
mentioned (p S3), was also adlatingaiebed 
Ibeologtcal writer Ills Omlemplaltoni 
and Ills Art o/Ditint ibiitaltm oro tho 
most celebmtcd of bis woibs. As a dc* 
rotional writer be is second only to Jeremy 
i aylor 

ItoBEia SJumEHSOV (ISSf 1663) btsbop 
of Sallsbniy, ono of Ibo most celebrated of 
tho High Cbnrcb Divines, vroto works on 
casuistry, and sermons dlstlngnlshed by 
great learning 

Owes FELTiuit (circa 1610 1611), itrcd 
in tbc honse of tbo Earl of rbomoniL Ills 
work entitled Jiaolvu, JOimne, Moral, and 
Pohbtal nos first pnbllshcd in 1628, and 
ertjoyed great popnlarlty for many years 
But Mr natloms Judgment is that ■•Fct 
tham is not only a laboured and ortUlclat, 
bnt a shallow writer ' Ho owed much of 
his popularity to a pointed and sentcntlons 
style 

Sm TnouAs OrEunrmT (1681 1613) who 
was poisoned in the Tower in tbc relgu of 
James I, wrote a work entitled Charm- 
ten which dlsplap sklU In the deltncatton 
of character Uls description of tho /bir 
end hajapy Milkmaid bos been often 
quoted, and is one of the best of his cha 
meters. Ho also wrote two didactic poems 
entitled The Wife and the Choice qf a 
Wyfe 

3om Esjilb (1601 1666), Ushpp of 
Worcester ond afterwords of Salisbury, 
the reputed author of a work, Mxcrocot 
mography, or a Piece ■/ the World Die 
tovertd, m JUiaiji and Charaeten, pub- 
lished anonymonsly about 1628 'in 
some of tbeso short characters Earle is 
worthy of comparison with La Bruydre, 
in others perhaps the greater part, ho has 
contented himself with pictures of ordinary 
raormers, sneb-as the Tarlctles of occupa 
Hon rather than of Intrlnsio character, 
supply Ip nU. however, wo find on acute 


observation and a happy hnmonr ol cz 
prcsslon The chapter entitled the Sceptic 
is best known, it is witty, bnt an insult 
throughout on tbo honest searcher after 
truth, which could have come only from 
ono that was content to take up his own 
opinions for COSO or ptoQL harlc is always 
gay and quick to catch tho ridlcnlons, 
especially that of cxteitur appearances, 
his stylo Is short, describing well witli a 
few words, bnt with much of tbo oflcctcd 
qnalntncss of tha* age. It is ono of those 
books which glvo us a picturesquo idea of 
tbo mannora of our fathers at a period now 
become remote, and for this reason, were 
there no other It wonid deserve to be 
read. * (Ilallam ) 

1‘eteb IIetui. (1600-1662) a divine and 
historian, depriv^ of bis preferments bj 
the Furliament, was tbo author of many 
works, of which tho most popular was his 
Microcotmut, or a Desenptum the Great 
llbrfd, Drst published in 1621 

Joint Seldex (1581 1664), one of tho 
most learned men of his age, and tbo anther 
of nnmerons historical and antiquarian 
works, but tho ono by which ho Is best 
known hi English literature Is his Table 
Tall, published after bis death containing 
many aento sayings, and well worth 
rending. s 

Jaues Uesueh (1581 1656) archbishop 
of Armagh, likewise distinguished for 
his great learning. Is best known by bis 
chronologtcal wo^ entitled Annals, con 
taining ^ronological tables of universal 
blslojy from the creation to tbo lime ol 
Vespasian. Tho dates In tho margin of 
tho authorized version of tho Bible are 
taken from Dsshcr 

Jom< Gaudct (1605 1664) bishop of 
Esetcr and afterwards of Worcester, was 
the anther of Ikon Batiliki, a work pro- 
fessing to bo written by Charles L Tbo 
antborablp of this book has been tho sub- 
ject of much controversy, bnt there can 
bo no doubt that it was written ly Gan- 
den, who, after tho Restoretlcn, claimed it 
as bis own. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JOHN uiiTOX, AD 1608-1674 

S 1 Joii:! Midtoh Hub early Lfe and education. § 2 Tnrels In Italy. 
§3 Returns to England Esfiouses the popular party ITis^reqpa^itiua 
§ 4 Made Latin Secietaiy to the Council of State. His Defensio Popu'i 
Atigbcam, and other Prose Works. His Tractate of EducaUm § 5 
History of his life alter the Restoration His death § 6 Three periods 
of Milton’s litcnuy caieer First Pdriod 1623-1640 Hymn on the 
Katmity Comas § 7 Zyadas § 8 L’ Allegro and 77 Pcnscroso 
§ 9 Milton’s Latin and Italian tiTitings His English Sonnets § 10 
SLCOKD Period 1640-lbGO Style of bs prose writings §11 Third 
Period 1660-1074 Paradise Lost Analysis of the poem Its Tem- 
iication. § 12 Incidents and personages of the poem Conduct and deve- 
lopment of the plot. §13 Paradise Pegamed §14 Samson Agonistes, 

§ 1 Above tlie sevenleentli contury towers, in solitary grandeur, 
the sublime figure of Jomi Milton (1608-1674). It will bo 
no easy task to give oven a cursory sketch of a life so crowded witii 
literary as well as political activity , bUU less easy to appreciate the 
varied, yet all incomparable, uor^ m winch this mighty gemns has 
emboebed its conceptions He was bom, on the 9th December, 
1608, in London, and was sprung from an ancient and gentle stock 
His father, an ardent republican, and one who sympathised with the 
Puritan doctrmes, had quanellcd with his lolations, and had taken 
his own mdependent port in life, embracing the profession of a 
moncy-senvoner, in which,by industry and imquestionedmtognty, 
ho amassed a considerable fortune, so as to be able to retire m 1632 
to a pleasant countrj'-house at Horton, near Colnhrook, m Buckmg- 
bamshire <lt was undoubtedly from his father that the poet first 
imbibed his pohtical and religious sympathies, and perhaps also 
somothmg of that lofty, stern, but calm and noble spint which 
makes his character resemble that of the heroes of ancient storyN 
The boy evidently gave mdications, from his early childhood, of the 
oxtraordmaiy intellectual powers which distinguished him from all 
other men, and his father, a person of cultured mmd, furthered 
the design of Hature by generously permittmg him to prepare 
by years of leisurely study and meditation for the service of the 
Temple — ^the holy temple of patnotism and hterature. Milton en- 
joyed the rare advantage of an education admirably traming him 
for the career of letters , and the proud care with which he collected 
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every iirodiicOon of lus youtlifnl intolligonco, his first a cises and his 
college exercises, shows that he was well aware that of everything 
proceeding from lus pen, “ whether prosing or versing, hut chiefly 
this latter, the stylo, hy certain vital signs it had, was likely to live ” 
AVhat m other men would have been a pardonable vonitj, m him 
was a duty ho owed to lus own genius and to postonfy Ho was 
most carefully educated, first at home, then at St. Paul’s School, 
London, whence ho entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, yet 'a 
child m years, hut already a consummate scholar "We maj 
conceive with what admiration, even mth what awe, must 
have been n^rded hy his preceptors both in the School and the 
University the first efforts of his Muse, which, though takmg the 
commonplace form of academical prolusions, exhibit a force of con- 
ception, a pure majesty of thought, and a solemn and organhke 
music of versification that widely separate tlicm from oven the 
matured productions of contemporary poets Ho loft Cambridge m 
1632, after takmg his Master’s degree, and there are manj allusions 
m his works which prove that the doctrines and disoiphue of the 
Umvcrsity at that time contained much that was distasteful to his 
haughty and uncontrolled spirit His first attempts in poetry were 
made as early ns his 15th year, so that he is ns striking an instance 
of precocity as of power of genius, and his sublime Eymn on the 
Natmtt/, in which may plainly bo soon all the characteristic features 
of his intellectual n^ure, was begun on Christmas Day, 1629 
On leaving the Imiversity ho resided for about five jenrs at 
his father’s seat at Horton, continuing his multifarious studies with 
unabated and almvt excessive ardour, and iilhng his mind with 
those sweet and swple emanations of rural beauty which arc so 
exquisitely roflcctc^Bii his pootij "His studies seem to have 
embraced the whole ^ulo of human knowledge the htcraturc of 
every ago and of oveiwultivafcd ^nngnnge, hvmg and dead, gave 
up all its stores of truthVid beauty to his nll-cmhrncing mind the 
most 'arduous subtletics^f philosophy, the loftiest mj-stenes of 
theological learning, worp^omihar to him there is no art, no 
science, no profession with which ho was not more or less ac- 
quaint^ , and however wo may wonder at the majesty of his 
gomos, tlie extent of lus acquirements is no less astounding.. It 
ivos during this, probably happiest, penod of his life that ho wrote 
the more graceM, fanciful, and eloquent of his poems, the pastoral 
drama, or Masque, of Cqmus, the lovely elegy on his fnend lung 
entitled Lyndas, and in" all probability the descnpbvo poems 
VJlUgro and II Fenserdso At this epoch his mind seems to have 
exhibited that exquisite susceptibihty to all refined, courtly, and 
noble emotions which is so faithfully reflected m these works, emo- 
tions not inoomjiatihle m him with the sei crest punty of centiujeut 
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Bcd the loftiest dignity of principle Ho was at Hus time eminently 
bcautifdl in person, tliougli of a stature scarcely attauung the 
middle size , bat be rchtes with pndc that he was remarkable for 
his bodily activity and his address m the use of the sword Hating 
the whole of his bfc, indeed, the appearance of the poet was noble, 
almost ideal* his face gradually exchanged a childish seraphic 
bcjuty, for the lofty o*q)rcssion of sorrow and subhmily which it 
bore m his bhndncss and old ago ’ ■\^^len young he was the type of 
his own angels, when old of a prophet^ a patriot, and a samt I 
§ 2 In 1638 the poet, now about SO, set out upon his travels on 
the continent — ^tho completion of a perfect education He visited 
Franco, Switzerland, and the most celebrated cities of Italy, was 
funushed with powerful introductions, and received everywhere 
with marked respect and admiration “Johannes Miltonus, Anglus,” 
seems to hare struck the learned and fastidious Italians with unusual 
astonishment, and wherever he went the youthful poet gave proofs, 
“as the manner was,” of his profound skill in Italian and Latin 
verse Ho appears everywhere to have made acquamtance with all 
who were most illustrious for learning and genius, ho had an inter- 
view with Galileo, “ then grow n old, a prisoner in the Inquisition,” 
and ho made pheasant and profitable acquamtance with Giovanni 
Diodati, of an illustrious house onginally of Lucca, professor of thco- 
log}', son of one Carolo Diodati, who had sought rdigious freedom m 
Gcuci a, and uncle of Milton’s fnend Charles Diodati , and the noble 
Manso, the dislmguishcd friend of poets, who had been the fnend of 
Torquato Tasso, and now, to quote Pope’s line about St John — 

•• W IUj open anns reoolved ore poet more,” 

During his residence abroad the young poet gave proofs not only of 
his learning and genius, but also of the ardour of his rehgious aud^ 
pohtical enthusiasin, so hostile to Catholicism and monarchy, and 
though he'Tiad at starting received from the wise diplomatist 
IVotton the prudent recommendation of mamtaimng “il volto 
Eciolto ed 1 pensien stretti,” his anti-papal zeal exposed him at 
Pome and other places to considerable danger, even, it is supposed, 
of assassination. The fncndships Milton formed with virtuous and 
accomplished foreigners were in some degree the sa^estmg motive 
for two of his excellent Latin poems "^ile in Italian ho wrote 
at least as well as the majonty of the contemporary poets of any 
but the first class, in Latm verse his compositions have never been 
Eurpassed by any modem writer 
§ 3 After spendmg about fifteen months on the contment he was 
abruptly recalled to England by the first muttenngs of that social 
and pobtical tempest which was for a time to overthrow the 
Monarchy and the Omjrch, 8o fervid a patriot and so inveterate an 
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enemy of episcopacy was not likely to remain an innctire spectator 
of the momentous conQict he threw himself mto tho straggle 
with all the ardour of Ins temperament and convictions , and from 
this x>enod begins the second phase of his many-sided life 
Milton now began the career of n most eloquent, hnt Tchement 
and even funons oontroTcisialist Ho was ono of the most prolific 
writers of that agitated tunc, piodncmg works on all the most press- 
ing questions of tho day Chieflv the adrocato of repubhean prm- 
ciplis m the state, ho was the most uncompromismg enemy of the 
Episcopal Church. His fortune being hmall, ho opened a school m 
1640, and among those who had the honour oftos instructions only two 
persons arc at all celebrated, his nephews John and Edward Phillips^ 
who haao contnbuted some details to the history of Engbsh Poetrj 
The commencement of Milton’s career as a prose writer may be 
referred to about tho } car 164L, and it contmued almost without 
mterruption till the Restoration defeated all his hopes, and left him, 
m blmdncss, porcr^, and dinger, nothing hnt the proud conscious- 
ness of having done his dutv as a good citizen, and tho leisure to 
devote the closing years of his hfc to tho composition of his snh- 
hmest poems, the Paradtst. Lost and the Paradise Stgained, 
Milton’s first pro<!o wntings were directed against tho Anghcan 
Church Establishment, hnt he soon took a very active part m agi- 
tating an important question mvohing tho Law of Divorce Ttos 
was suggested bj his own conjugal infelicity His first marriage 
was an unfortunate one In 1643 he was united to Maiy Powell, 
the daughter of a spcndthnftand ruined country gcntlcnian of strong 
Royalist sympathies, to whom Milton’s father had lent sums of 
money which he was Unable to ropav, and who perhaps allowed his 
daughter to make an unsuitable and impromismg match m order to 
escape from his embarrassments. Mary Powell, dicgusted with the 
austerity of Milton's life, soon a isited her father’s house, and was only 
recaUed to the conjugal roof, in 1645, by the rum of tho Eoyalist 
cause, and the financial rum of her father, who with his family had 
to take refuge m hesi^ed Oxford The ladv was foigiven by her 
husband, but tbo remammg years of her mamago were probably 
not happy, though three daughters were the fnut of the union "Wo 
diall bv-and-hy see that Milton was twice mamed after the death 
of his first wife. The finest of the prose compositions produced at 
this epoch was theAreojaagittea an oratloh after theantiquemodel, 
laddrcssed to the Parliament bFEngland in defence of the Liberty of 
" ^the Press It is tho suhhmest pleading that any age or country has 
produced, in favour of the great fond^ental prmciple of Freedom 
of Thought and Opmion In this, as in many other of his prose 
works, Milton rises to an almost superhuman elevation of eloquence. 
It was published in 1644. About this tune he began his Hisfori/ of 
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Enghnif, a work wklck bo abandoned quite nt its commencement, 
be used the subject merely ns n vcbiclo for nttacking Uio abases ox 
Catbobcism and the monistic ordets His father died in 1617. 

§ 4 In 1619 Milton received the appointment of Latm {Secretary 
to the Council of State, a post in w'hidi lus skill in Latin Composition 
was employed in carrying on tbo diplomatic intcrcouxBo between 
Lngland and other countries, such corrcsiiondoncc being at that time 
always couched in tho universally-understood hiiiguago of ancient 
Homo, but in tlicso duties, in subsequent years after lio bad 
Jolt bis tight, were joined with him in his office first Meadows, 
and afterwards the excellent and accomplished Marvell. The 
loss of tho great poet’s siglit became total m 1652, tbongb tho 
ffitita semm which caused it had been gradually coming on during 
ten yairr^ 11 is eves, even from carlj joiUb, had been delicate , and 
m his intcnto devotion to Bttulj he had greatly overtasked ^cin 
Jn one of (he noblest of bis Sonnets he alludes, in a strain of lofty 
sclf-couscjousncss and rehgious resignation, to tho fact of his loss of 
S’glit, which ho proudly atlnhntcs to his having overtasked it in the 
defence of tmth and hbertj , and in tho character of tho blinded 
Samion, ho undoubtedly shadows forth his own infirmity and his 
own feeling&j 

Conncclod wiUi Milton’s engagement m the scrvico of tho Hepnb- 
bean Government are jMSsages, both in prose and verso, m winch he 
cxpreacs his sympathy with tho glonous ndmmistration and great 
personal qiiahtics of Cromwell but bis cuIoeij, though warm and 
cntbusI^st]c, IS free from everj trace of adulation Ho probably, 
though disappronng of the dcsjwtic and military' character of the 
ProtcctorsTulo, gave his adhorenco to it ns the least m a choice of 
manj evils, and pardoned some of tho unavoidable seventies of a 
revolutionary government, in considentiou of tho great benefits 
vrhicli accompanied, and tbo patnotic spint winch animated it It 
made England, for tho time, tho terror of tlio Continental nations 
and tho reprenentative of tho Protestant mterest 

Milton’s most celebrated controversy was that with Snlmnsius 
(DcSavunaiso) on tbo subject of tlio right of tho English jscoplc to 
make war upon, to dethrone, and to dccapitato their ,King, on tho 
ground of his attempts to infringe the Constitution in virtue of 
which ho reigned Tho misfortunes and the tregio death of 
Charles I naturally excited m tho minds of sovereigns nt that time 
»)mcthing of tho same horror and alarm os the execution of 
LouisXTI afterwards spread throughout Europe andEoSaumnisc, 
one of tbo most learned men of tho day, who was living chiefly 
at Leyden, in Holland, was employed by Charles II. to wnto what 
vjp-j bo called a ponderous Xalin pamphlet — for Latin was then 
tbo languogo of diplomacy m controversy, and science — ^invoking 
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thovongcanco of Heavon uiwn tho rcgicido Parliament of England 
Milton loplicd in his D^easxojiro Fopulo Anghcano, lG61,mnintnm- 
ing tho nght and justifying the conduct of his countrymen His m- 
vectiros are not less violent than those of his antagonist , his Latmity 
IS not loss elegant, hut tho controversy is ns little honourahlo to tho 
one as to tho other combatant Tho tone of htorary warfare was thou 
coarse and ferocious , and m their vehemence of mutual vitupora-* 
tion these two great soholars descend to personal ahnsc, in which 
exquisite Latimty forms hut a poor excuse for hmtal violence 
It would ho tiresome to tho reader, and inappropnato to a work 
hke tho present^ to give a detailed list of all Milton’s prose wntings 
Their subjects, for tho most part, had only a temporary interest, 
and their stylo, whether Latin or English, generally resembles, m its 
wonderful power, grandeur, and pioturcsquencss, and in a sort of 
colossal and elaborate involution, that of tho wntings which I have 
already mentioned. I may, howovor7 note tho Apology for Bmto- 
iymnuue, m which Milton defends the conclusions of that iamous 
pamphlet, the strange name of which is a kind of anagram composed 
of the initials of its five authors, tho chief of whom was Thomas 
Young, Milton’s deeply-venerated PunUin preceptor, tho book called 
EtkonoUastes — or tho Image-hreaLer — ^intend^ to neutnliso tho 
I oScct of tho celebrated EiKon Bastlthc, written by Bishop Gaiidon in 
tho character of Charles I , in which the piety, resignation, and suffer- 
mgs of tho Boyol martyr were represented in so lively a manner that 
this work probably contnbuted more than anything else to excite 
the pubhc commiseration. Other treatises, among which maybe men- 
tioned Tho Reason of Church Government Urged against Prdaty, 
The Beady and Easy Way to Estabhah a True Commonumlik, suf- 
ficiently exhibit in thou: titles tho nature of their subjects 'i^at 
IS now most interesting to us in those controversial .wntings of 
Milton IS firstly the astonishing grandeur of eloquence to which ho 
occasionally rises in those outbursts of enthusiasm that are inter- 
mingled with dnor matter, and secondly the notices of his own per- 
sonal fcchngs, studies, and mode of life, which, m his eagerness to 
defend himself against calumnious attacks on Ins moral character, 
ho has frequently intorsiicrscd Tho Apology for Smoclymnuus 
and his pamphlet against Prolaty contain a most glorious opitomo 
of hiB studios, his projects, and his literary aspirations Tho only 
work that I need particularly mention, besides those already enume- 
rated, is his cunous tract Of Education In this Milton has 
drawn up a beautiful, but entirely Utopian, scheme for remodelling 
the whole system of Iraimng, and reduemg it to somi^hing like tho 
antique pattern Milton proposes tho entire abolition of tho present 
system both of School and University , he would bnng up young 
men with as much attention to physical ns to intellectual develop* 
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mcnt, by a mccbnnism borrowed from tho prytaneia or Ibe ancient 
Greeks, public mslitutious in winch instniction should hare an 
cncjcloixcdic chameter, and whero all the arls, trades, and sciences 
should bo taught, so as to produce sages, patnots, and soldiers This 
treatise was published in 1G44 

§5 AVith the llcstoration, in 16C0, begins the last, the most 
gloomy, and yet the most glorious period of the great poet’s career. 
That event was naturally tlio signal of distress and persecution to 
one who by his WTitings had shown himself Iho most consistent, 
j«isc\enng, and formidable enemy of monarclij and cpiscoiiaoj', and 
who had attacked, with particular Achcmoncc, the character ot 
Charles I. Though llioso who had taken any share m the trial 
and execution of the king aicro excepted from the genero' m- 
nc^tj , ^Milton was only imprisoned, and liberated after a confino- 
iient of some months, and the indulgence with avhich ho was 
treated inaj bo attributed either to consideration for his Icamnig, 
l)o\erty, and blmdncss, or, perhaps, to the intercession of some who 
knew how to appreciate his virtues and his genius It is said that 
Sir W Davenant successfully used lus influence to si>aro the aged 
lX)Ct any further persecution From this penod till his death ho 
ii>cd in close retirement, husilj occupied m the composition of 
Paradt’yehost and Paradise Regavned The former, published 166T, 
w os finished m 1C65, and had been his principal employment during 
about seven j ears The companion epic, a work of much shorter 
extent, ns avcll ns the noble and pathetic tragedy of Savison Ago- 
nistcs, were published m the year 1671 On the 8th of November, 
1674, l^Iilton died, at the age of 66, and was buried in Onpplcgato 
clmrchjnrd IIo had been thrice married, firet to Mary Powell, by 
whom he had three daughters, all of whom survived him, and who 
are said to have treated him m his old age with harshness and dis- 
respect There is a tradition of his having employed his daughters 
to read to him and to amto under his dictation — ^irksome drudgery 
to them, as there arc documents a\luch prove them to have boon 
almost entirely without education His second wife, Katharine 
Woodcock, he espoused in 1656, and this umon, though of short 
duration, np^icars to haro been far better suited than the first , his 
wife Kathanno died two years after, in childbed, and 'Milton had 
also the gnef of losmg lus infant Ho married for tho third time at 
tho advanced ago of 54, probably with a auewr of obtaining that 
comfort and care wluch his helpless state so much required Tho 
lady was Elizabctii Minshull, and was much younger than tho poet, 
whom she survived 

§ G Milton’s hterary career divides itself naturally into three great 
penodo^that of his youth, that of his manhood, and that of his old 
age I'ho first may bo roughly stated os extending from 1623 to 
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lOiO, Uo »?con(' fioin JMOtolCOO, Uicd'ito of Itto Ilcsiontioii ; 
And tho lldnl from (li« JlcatomUon lo tl e jxy'l’s dcnlli in IC?-! 
Dunng tho first of thc^o lio produced tho pnncipal pocHcd uorh* 
tnarhid hj n grncofid, tender clmnclcr, nnd on ndiicelliiiwmfl 
jccls, dnring tho rccond ho wna chieflv occnpiotl \Mth his pro*- < m* 
tro\cr8ics, nnd m the third we sea him flowl} clntwrating the 
Paradise lost, Iho Pitrudi<t Pr/ainnl, nnd tho 
I ^ ill now eYomino, F<imcwhil more in dotnll, the vor! s brlonpng 
to each plinsoof liin intollcctii'il dcMlojmcnt, puniLung onlj timl 
the first epoch is mninl^ chmrlcnsotl h\ j;,mco, tho eccond hj ' 
nnd \rhcm(.'nce, nnd tho third 1»\ iinApprc-diihlo ruhhrtiitr 

In the cArh , Almost Ixnish prodiictioiw oi Milt/m's jiuh-'— v the 
1'rrees at « .Wm« JlfiMi', tho jvk tical c'tcrcip'fl wiitli n nt school mu’ 
coUf^o, tho 0 . the Katu ilt / — no rindtr can fnil to timnrh ihat 

this Author Almdj exhibits ipiAUtiei of thought And ixprcwon wnkh 
distinguish him from nil pod* of nn\ ngo or conntrj 'J ho dt f I oJ 
these qinlitica Is n pix.nh-ir mijMlj of concopticui, conibincil willi 
oonsuminnle Ihoudi nomewhal nuntiiv liArmonv nnd gmeo His 
jioclrj IS like hiB own ] ve — nperfict t\]siof loiclinrn.nnitmg tho 
Rioro jtt sensiions bowtv of cIasmcaI loiiljiture with the idtnl iind 
nhslrncted dotation of ChrMixn nrf In nil the*c works wo see n 
scholarship so tnst and comp’ete tint it would Into otcrwholmed 
mid crushed a jowor of ongtinl cmcp’ion Ic's inight> than tint of 
ITlUon, and a power of original c« rtcptlon thatderltcs a dult sub- 
ordiinlo ndomincnt from iiu xlmustiblo storos of trudilion AKi.i 
all thorc is titiblo, In ttcii the Icwt tliKinlc of Mlltf n’« yx-iiJi, n 
pcculnr Eokiiin tvoighlj nuhsl} of tiniificafion tint fills mid nliifii s 
tho car like the billot ^ sound of n mightj orpin Ilor we idtr- 
fullj lias he, m the Ih/mn on Pie Aofiu/y, combined with tho p r 
lures of simple rural innoocnco tho shepherds sitting cro the bml 
of dawn, tho piclure'tqiic legends comicctwl with the cessation of tho 
Pngan oracles at tho period of our Lord's Incaniation, tho pictures of 
Uic homblo nfes of Moloch and Osins, Oio gmiid imago of miurnml 
ix^tco Uni then reigned throiighonl tho world, willi tin I ings sitting 
still with “awful etc’’ of ixi'cctnlion, mid tho phmi)<o into Iht iin- 
BjKaknblo splendours of heat cn, the " lalmnl cherubim mid seorde*! 
senphim harping in loud mid so’tmn quire ’’ before tho throne of the 
Almightj Tills magnificent ode is n fitting priludo to the raradi*e 

JjOlt 

In my remarks nixm the draroalio litcratnro of tho ngo of riim 
both and James 1 , 1 took occasion to speak of lliat ivculnr and o.- 
quiBitcly fanciful species of cnlortaimncnt called tbo Maequr, oi 
trhlch Ben Jonson nnd oilier poets liad produced such delicious 
examples , It was reserted to Milton to equal tho great poets wlio 
preceded him in tho elegance mid n.finemtnt which chnraetcnso tills 
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kmd of half-drauiatio halMync composition^ wbilo lio far stiqiassod 
them m loftiness and punty of sentiment. QTioy had exhausted 
their courtly and schohrhko fancy m imcnting clahorato comph- 
raents to some of the most ivorthless and contemptible of pnnees , 
Milton communicated to what tias onginally a mere vehicle for 
\, elegant adulation a pure and lofty ethical tone that soars into the 
|vcry empyrean of moral speculation Tlio-Mosquc nf Comus ivas 
vmtten to be performed at Ludlow Castle, in the presence of the 
Earl of Bndgeuatcr, then President of the Welsh Marches, an 
accomplished nobleman, and one of the most powerful personages 
of the time. That his daughter. Lady Alice Egerton, and his two 
sons had lost their wa}' m the woods maj bo a real incident which 
suggested the plot, or, again, the story may have grown out of 
the masque It Was represented by the joung people who were 
the heroes of the incident whether legendary or no, and the 
Attendant Spirit u as acted by Milton’s friend Hcnr} Lnwes, a com- 
poser who had studied m Italy, and who furnished the graceful 
music that accompanied its lync portions The characters are few, 
consisting of the lady, the tuo Brothers, Oomus (a wicked onohanter, 
the allcgoncal representative of a icioiis and sensual plcasuro), and 
the Attendant Spirit, di'sguised as a shepherd, winch part was acted 
by Lawes (alluded to in 11 84-91 of the poem) The plot is 
exceedingly simple, rather lync than dramatic llio delineation 
of passion forms no part of the poet’s aim , and perhaps the very 
abstract and ideal nature of the characters— their impersonality, 
so to Kiy — adds to the intended eflcct bj raising the mind of the 
reader into the pure and ethereal almosphoro of philosophical 
beaiitv. Tlio dialogues arc inexpressibly noble, not bow over 
ns dialogue^ for they must rather bo regarded ns a senes of 
exquisite soliloquies setting forth, in pure and mnsicnl eloquence, 
like that of PInfo, the loftiest abstractions of love and virtue 
Thej have the severe and sculptural grace of the Grecian drama, 
combined with the warmest colonnng of natural hcapty, for Iho 
frequent descriptions of rural objects possess the richness, the accu- 
racy, and the fnncifulncss of Fletcher, or Jonsou, or of Shakspearo 
himself While the dialogue itself is lyrical in its charaoter, the 
songs interspersed are of oonsummato melody For instance, tlie 
dnnking chorus of Comus’s rout, the Echo-song, and the admirable 
passages with which the Attendant Spint opens aftd concludes the 
piece. Tlic general character of this production MiUon undoubtedly 
borrowed from Fletcher’s Faithful SJu^herdess, from Jonson’s Jl/asjMes 
and his ddicious fragment of a pastoral drama, and probably also 
from the same Italian sonrccs as had suggested to those great poets 
the general tone and construction of the pastoral allegory , but in 
elevation, pnnty, and digraty, if not also in exquisite debneation of 
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imtural , Millon Ins surpassed Plolclicr and Jon«ou asinndli 

ns they surpassed Tasso, or as Tns'o Imd surpassed Gunnnu In n 
bomcwhntsimilnr stmin to Comm, Milton composed a fragment, cn* 
tilled Arcades, porformctl at Unrchcld before t ho Countess of Derby, 
by dificrent members of her illustrious family In this masque 
Milton’s jioetry had but a small share, most of the entertainment, 
as ivas frcqucnllj tho case on such occasions, Ijcing mado up of 
dances, music, and scenio transformations 'lliough tho portion 
contributed by tlio poet is com^nratnel} inconsidcmblc, it oxhiblts 
nil his usual characteristics 

§ 7 Tho pastoral clegj onlitlcd Jj^etda* w as a tribute of affection 
to the memory of Milton’s friend niidTHlou -student Ihln ird King, 
lost at sea m a i os ago to Ireland, where ho was nl>out to swlt 
his fncnrls and relatives lie was a joiing man of sirtiio and 
accomplishments, and tho jmtoml form of rlcgj was not imppm- 
prialo either to Bjnilwhso carlj conformity of sludiis bclwccn Inm 
and Ills clcgisl, or to tho proftsMon to which he was nlmiit to dev ole 
himself In the general tone of the poem, and in tho irregular and 
e\cr-\nrjlng music of the strse, Milton mutated those Italian models 
with whoso Echolnrhkc and thbonlo apnit ho was so deeply satu- 
rated Tho poem is a Cuneonr, and one of which cicn the greatest 
jxK,ls of Inly might well have been proud "1 hroughout re moot 
with a mixture of rural description, tlnssical and nij Uiological alle- 
gory, and thcolcgical allusions borrowed from tho Clinslian system , 
and nothing IS more smgular than tho skill with winch tho jicet hni' 
combmed such apparently disconlant clcniciits into one harmonioua 
whole ’ The shock given to tho reader's taste by this apinrent in- 
eongruity is m a great measure softcncil awav by the nhslract and 
jwctical air of tho whole, by tho art with which tho transitions aro 
managcil, and in some degree by the csqiiiMlc dcscnpfions of iialiinl 
sctiion, flowers, and tho fninous rners iuimorfahsctl by the great 
ixistonl poets of antiquity Ncscrthtlcss the ordinaiy itadcr is 
eoniewlnt surprised to find St Peter making his niqtcanncc among 
tho Bca-nyinplis, and alluaions to the corrupiions of Uio Kpbcojnl 
Ohurch and tho happuicss of just men made perfect brought info 
connoxion walh tho fables of ])agan my Uiologa lint the force of 
imagination and the exhausUcss beauty of imagery which is dis- 
played from Uio beginning to the end mike tho truly soiisitnc 
reader entirely forget what aro inconsistencies only to tho logical 
reasoning In this poem wo see how great ivos Milton’s mnstcij 
01 or tho whole scale of melody of which tho Dtiglush language is 
capable Prom n solemn and psabn-hko grandeur to tho airiest and 
most (loheate playfulness, overj loinoty of music may be found in 
Lycidat , and the )X)ot has shown that oiir Korlhtrn siicech, tliongh 
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calurally carsh and rugged, may bs made io echo tbe softest melody 
cf the ItaLan Ivie. 

§ 8. The tiro descnplive poems, L'JHegro and 11 Tenstreso^ as 
ths^" foma sort of pair of cabinet pictnns, the one tbe complement 
rnd coanteipart ot the other, will he most advantageously examined 
nndcr one head. They are of ceariy the same length, wntten in 
the same me*re, and consisting, vnfli tne exception of a few bngei 
and irrc^Iar lines of invocation at the beginnmg of cacn, of the 
^ort-rhymed octosyllabic measore. In the AUe^ro the poet desenbes 
scenery and vanons occ apations and amnsanents as contemplated by 
a man of joyous and cheerful temperament , in the fmscroso not 
d4^53^lllar objects Tiswed by a ps’son of senou^ melancholy, and 
fti dioas character The moividnality of the poet is seen in the 
calm and somewuat grave cheerfnlncss cf the onc^ as well as in the 
t'anqnil tnongh not sombre maoitahvcnes of the other His joi is 
vn*hont fnvohty, as his melancholy is vntLont gloom It would be 
interesting to compare these two poems with minute detail, ixira- 
graph by porigrapn ; for 0107 picmre, almost every ptu-isc, m the 
one coiesponds, vritb dosa parallelism, to something similar in the 
othc' Thus the beautiful opemng hncs in which the poc*^ drives 
away ifebncholy to her congenxal dwelling m hell, cerrespond to 
the opening of the Feitseroso , and the invocafcoa to and her 
retinue of Quips and Cranks ana wanton Wiles;, Sport, Liberty, and 
Laughter, form tne pendant to the sublime imposcnat cm of Slelan- 
cnoly, which is mdeed m poetry v-cat the Night of IT chad Angelo 
is in sculp'ure The Cheerful ilan is greeted by the lark, the 
cock, and the hunter’s hom, and walks out, **hy Ledge-row dms 
on luUocks green ” to see the go-geous sunnse The sounds and 
Eights of early morning are represented with wonde’-ful beauty and 
reality, and the gradual unfoldng of the landscape, under the 
growing radiance of the dawn, is pe-fectly magical. We then have 
a chareoing pint ore of rustic life , and this is succeeded by a village 
festival, wnsre every has seems to bauna re^pocs ve to the jovous 
bslis ana the so and the rrbc-ck The day terminates with ghost 
stones and fauy legends related over the “nut-broi"n ale** round the 
farm-house fire. Hav pg completed the p cture of rnral pleasures 
(“ the Hounds and hom ’* are hut heard afar as they ** cheerly rouse 
the E’umbc r eg mom ’■), the poet gies on to desenbe the more courtly 
ana daboiatc pastimes of the great city — ♦he tourney, the drama, 
tne mamage-ftast, and the pwem lermina'es with one of the most 
admirable of th(Ke many passages in which Milton has nt once cele- 
brated and exemplified thochanns of mus c Jfusic was his favourite 
art . he inherited from his lathe” an intmse love for and no mean 
srib init" it’vasaft'Twarnshlsbest — percaps his highest — consoli- 
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tioa in Lib poverty and blindness; and assuredly no poet in any lan- 
guage has shown such a deep sensibility to ife enohantments The 
passage in the AUegro in which he speaks of it is the most porfoot 
representation that words have over given of the consummate exe- 
cution of the highest Italian vocal music Among the pleasures ol 
the city Milton has not forgotten the glones of the stage , and hero 
he pays a compliment to Jonson’s “learned sock,” and to the “ wood- 
notes wild” of Shakspearo In the Penseroso we have, instead of the 
walk by the bnght dawn, the contemplative wandermgm the moon- 
lit forest, the song of the mghtmgalo, and the solemn sound of the 
curfew " over some ivido-watered shore; swmgmg slow with sullen 
roar and the meditation over the glowing emb^ in some sohtaiy 
chamber The contemplative man passes the long watches of the 
mght in penetratmg the sublime mystenes of philosophy with Plato, 
m studying the solemn scones of the great dramatists of Greece, m 
followmg the wild and wondrous legends of chivalnc tradition and 
poetry , and the doily walk is amid the deep recesses of some fairy- 
haunted forest, where the imagination is filled with the half-scon 
glones beside some stream round which floats a mystenous music 
The poem ends with an aspiration after an old ago of hormit-hkc 
^ repose and contemplation 

No analysis will give any idea of the unmense riches of descrip- 
tion ivith which these poems are crowded There is hardly an aspect 
of external nature, beautiful or sublime, tomblo or smihng, which is 
not expressed hero , sometimes, ns is ever tlio case m poetiy of the 
highest order, in on mcredibly condensed form G?horo ore many 
examples of a whole picture exhibited m a smgle word, stamped, 
with one accurate expression, by a single stroke os, for example, 
the “ dappled dawn , ” the cock which “ stoutly struts his dames 
before , ” the sun, at his rising, “ robed m flames and amler hght , ” 
the hill “hoar” with the floatmg mists of dawn, tho “fallows 
giey,” tho towers of tho ancient manor ‘!,losomed high in tufted 
trees,” tho "tanned haycock,” the peasants “dancing in tho 
chequei ed shade " In like manner does tho Penseroso abound with 
notable examples of picturesque word-painting 'What a figure 
IS that of Molmoholy 1 “ all in a robe of darkest gram, floivmg with 
majestic train,” fixed m holy rapture, till she “forgets herself to 
marble ,” and the song of Philomel “ smoothmg tho rugged brow of 
night ,” “ the wandenng moon ridtng near her hipest noon,” and 
“ fifoqptnp through a fleecy cloud”! All have seen this how few 
have embodied it m verse 1 The glowmg embers that “ teach hght 
to counterfeit a gloom ,” or Tragedy "sweeping hy m sceptred pall ,” 
the “iron tears” drawn down tho cheek of Pluto by the song of 
Orpheus , and “ mmute drops” falhng os the shower passes away, 
the “high-ombowcd roof” and “stoned wmdows” of a Gothic 
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oatliedral, witli tlieir “ dun rebgioua light ” What poet has bo 
vindly pointed all that is most stnking in nature and in art ? Bo it 
remembered, too, that the strokes so rapidly onnmerated are merely 
examples of happy expressions concentrated mto a smgle word Tho 
two poems abound m pictures not inferior in beauty to these, but 
developed at a length which precludes my quotmg them here 
Indeed to quote the beauties of these two works would be to trau- 
senbe them iinm bcgmnmg to end. Tho MUgxo and Fenzerosa have 
ocen justly called not so much poems as stores of imagery from 
which might bo drawn materials for volumes of picturesque desenp- 
tion. Like all Milton’s works, admirable os they ore m themselves, 
they are a thousand tunes more valuable for their pcouharly suggestive 
character — ^filling tho mind, by allusion to other images, natural and 
artificial, with impressions of tenderness or grandeur 
§ 9 ^0 Latin and Itahan productions of Milton may not un- 
suitably be considered m this place, os their composition bclongia 
almost solely to tho youth of tho poet In tho felicity with which 
ho has reproduced tho diction of classical antiquity, Milton has rarely 
had an equal among tho modern writers of Latin verso Mot oven 
Buchanan, far less such authors as Johannes Secundus, has reached 
a more 'consummate punty of expression, or attamed — ^uhich is far 
more difficult — tho stylo of antique tAouyA^,and avoided tho intru- 
sion of modem idais. Ho not only wntes bko Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius, but he also feels like them * wo never meet with the 
incongnuty of modern ideas clumsily mosqueradmg in classical cos- 
tume Among tho Latm poems of Milton none are moro interostmg 
than tho Epistolm addressed to his literary friends ns, for o\amplc, 
the cxqmsito Mansus, and tho elegiacs addressed to Charles Diodnti. 
These, from their personal and intimate character, possess tho charm 
of bringing us nearer to tho thoughts, tho tastes, and tho individual 
occupations of the poet. They aro totally free from that air of bemg 
a cento or a pasticcio, uhich is tho prevailing defect of modem Latin 
poetry, tbcir author seems ahvajs to think and foci as well as to 
unto in tho language he employs In many passages, too, of these 
poems wo seo strikmg examples of that powerful conception which 
distmguishcs Milton , as in his verses on tho Ounpow&er Plot there 
are impersonations which give us a foretaste of tho Paradise Lo’tt, 
Tho Itahan poems of Milton are chiefly sonnets, and exhibit the 
some acquamtouoc with tho forms aud spirit of that species of com- 
l>osition, though perhaps hardly so much cose os tho Latin works 
As a writer of sonnets it would ho unjust to try Milton by any 
other standard than by his ISnghsh productions in this deportment 
Though a few are jilayful and almost ludicrous in their suhjeot, tho 
mapnty of tho sonucis are of that lolly, grave, and solemn character 
which seems most congomnl to tho spirit of Milton. In tho universal 
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tasto for imitating tlic tj'p^s of Italian poetry, Englisli imters, almost 
from the beginning of our literature, had cultivated this delicate 
exotic Sidney, Spenser, Shalrspearc, and a host of infcnor poets, 
had lyrnttcn sonnets, some of a very high degree of beauty, but it 
was reserved to Milton to transport mto his native country the 
Itaban sonnet in its correct form Macaulay justly observes that 
Milton’s sonnets have none of that enamel-h k e bnibancy of expres- 
sion which marls the sonnets of Petmreh ‘ they are also ireefrom 
the cold and pedantic conceits, and from that tone of scholostio in- 
genuity which frequently deform the concephons of the lover of 
Laura Milton’s sonnets are hardly ever on the subject of love , 
religion, patnotism, domesbe affection, are his themes , and the great 
cntic 1 have just quoted has most happily compared them to the 
Collects of the English Liturgy Among the finest of them I 
may specify the following — To the Nightingale , YLXl When 
the A'xatilt was intended to the City, XTT T addressed to his 
fnend Lawes, in which Milton at once desenbes and oxemphGcs 
the sweetness of Itaban song, XVL a noble recapitulation of Crom 
well’s viotones , XVIII on the Massacre of the Piedmontese Pro- 
testants , XIX on his own blindness, one of the subbmest as well as 
the moat interesting from its personal subject, XX. a chanmng 
invitation to his friend Lawrence, descnbing the pleasures of an 
Attic and philosophic festivity Both Horace and Juvenal have 
similar passages , and 1 know not whether Milton, though Infinitely 
more concise, has not described more beautifully than Sioy tho un- 
bendmg of a wise and cultu-ited mind Tho XXIInd sonnet is on 
tho same subject as tho XIXth , and tho poet has treated his blind- 
ness m a no less awful spirit of religious resignation mingled with 
patriotic pride In the XXllIrd sonnet, which m spirit is not un- 
like many passages in tho I ita Nuova of Dante, and will fully hear 
a comparison with tho famous Levommt tl mto Pensier of Petrarch, 
the poet describes a dream in which ho saw in a vision his second 
wife, whose death ho so deeply deplored 
§ 10 Tho second penod of Milton’s hteniry hfo is filled with poli- 
tical and religious controversy In tho veiy voluminous prose works 
belonging to this epoch wo see at once tho aidour of his convictions, 
tho loftiness of his personal character, and tho force and grandeur of 
hiB gemus 'Ihosc who are un'icquaintcd with bis prose works are 
utterly incapable of forming an idea of tho entire jxirsonnhty of 
Milton Whether written in Latin or in English, these productions 
bear tho stamp of his mind They are crowded wuth vast and 
abstruse oradition , and tho learning is, as it were, fused into a burn- 
ing mass by tho fervour of enUiuBinsm, ^Tlio prose stylo ot Ifilton 
in remarkable for a weighty and ornate iMgnificenco, which in any 
ttber hands would bo cumbrous and pcdniitio,l)ut under the burden 
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of^luchhcinovc*? \\llh as much ciso ns did tlic clampions of the 
Round l\\ble under tlicir ponderous panoply ^"SVlicn Inslicd to nnger 
by tJic calumnies directed ngimst tlic pnnU of hiS personal life, lio 
fives us, m majestic clotpioncc, n picluro of liis own studies, bliours, 
nnd btmiy asjdrat’ons, intcrcslin!» in tlicmstlv ca, and slnKing from 
the I’oauty of tlie languaje Glonous bursts of piety and i«tnoti<nji, 
“a sevenfold cliorus of hallclains nnd harping aj mphomes,” show 
him ever nnd anon rising to n superhtimnn height. IJfosfjlo pre- 
sents *» ho]iolrs3 a subject for imitation ns that of SfiUon’s prose ' 
J The immcii«c length and involution of the sentences, its solemn nnd 
'^stately march, dofv all lutnucrv , coii'cquontlj there is no stylo so 
chanctcn'itic of ihi author — none which so completely stands alone 
m btcnturc. l>cn when v,nting I ngliah, Milton seems to (hmkm 
Latin JIis frequent invcmiona, nnd his general prcfcrutcc for words 
of I^lm ongm, oontnhute to make liim m sonio reipccls the mobl 
Homan of nil ntn.liah autliom llua qiialitj, however, while it 
tcctifics to his learning and hw onginaliij, has undoubtedly tended 
to cscludc Milton's prose wntinga from that place among the popu- 
larlj-rcad English class’cs to winch llicir cloqutnco undoubtedly en- 
titles llicm ^ 'i hero is no doubt lint thev are becoming every day 
better knowai to Iho general reader, and that their popiilnntj is cer- 
tain to extend still farther Tlic finest of them, at least the most 
calculated to attract ike notice of the literary student, arc the ^Ireo- 
pajiltea, tho J)r/t.nsto Scevnda, the Defaistopro VopuJo Anghmno, 
the Jici':ons of Chttreh Ooiernmcat urged agnwil Frda(g, tho Apo- 
logtffor Smedgmnuu^, and the tract 0/ EdimUon 
§11 'Ilicrc is no sjicctncle m tho history of literature more toucli- 
ing and sublime tlian Jfilton blind, poor, persecuted, nnd alone, 
^fallen njion tval days and evil tongtics, with dangers nnd with 
darkness compassed round," retiring into ohscunly to compose those 
immortal Epics which have placed him among the greatest poets of 
all time. 'Jhc calm confidence with wliidi ho approached his task 
was the fruit of long meditation, profound studv, and fervent prayer 
Tlic four great Epic Evniigclists, if weroavso call them without 
irreverence, respectively symbolize tho fmm great phases of tho his- 
tory of mankind, 5Iomcr is tho i^ottical reprcscntnlivo of tho Iwv- 
hood of the human race, Virgil of its manhood These two typify 
the glory' nnd the greatness of the antique world, as exhibited under 
its two most splendid fonns — tho heroic age in Greece, nnd tho 
majesty of Roman cropiro Chnslianity is llio culmmalmg fact in 
tho history of manl ind it is like tho mountain ndgo from which 
dtvcigo two nvers running in opposite directions As tho antique 
world produceil tv o great epic tyjws, so did ChnsUnnily — ^Panto nnd 
Mjtlpn Dante represents tlm jiocHcnl side of Catholic, Milton of 
Vrotcstnnl Christianity , Dauto ib infancy, its age of Ihilh and lioro- 
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ism^ Milton its vlnle age, its full devolopmcnl and exaltation. 
Dante is tlic Chnstinn Homer, Milton tbe Christian Virgil 
predominant character of Homer be vivid life and force, an^ 
majesty and grace, that of Dante is intensiiy, that of Milton is sub-' 
limity Even in the mode of representing their creations a strong 
contrast may be perceived Dante produces his effect by realising 
the ideal, Milton by idealising the real 
The Paradise Lost was originally composed in ten Boohs or Cantos, 
which were afterwards so divided os to make twelve Its composi- 
tion, though tho work was probably meditated long before, occupied 
about seven years, that is from 1668 to 1665 I will give a rapid 
analysis of tho poem, condensed from Milton’s own phin prefixed to 
the vanons cantos Hi Book I , after the proposition of tho subject, 
the Fall of Man, and a sublime mvocation, is desenbed the council 
of Satan and tho mfernal angels, their determination to opjiose the 
designs of God in tho creation of tho Earth and tbe mnoconco of our 
first parents, and tho descnption of tho erection of Fandemomum, the 
palace of Satan Book II describes the debates of the evil spuits, 
the consent of Satan to undertake the enterprise of temptation, hia 
journey to tho Gates of Hell, which he fin^ guarded by Sm and 
Death. Book III transports ns to Heaven, where, after a dinlcguo 
between God tho Father and God the Son, the latter offers himself 
as a propitiation for the foreseen disobedience of Adam In the 
latter portion of this canto Satan meets Dnel, the angel of the Sim, 
and inquires the road to tho new-created Earth, where, disguised os 
an angel of hght, he descends Book IV brings Satan to the sight 
of Paradise, and contains the picture of tho innocence and happiness 
of Adam and Eve. Ibo angels set a guard over Eden, and Satan is 
arrested while endeavounng to tempt Eve in a dream Ho is, how- 
ever, allowed to escape In Booh V Eve relates her dream to Adam, 
who comforts her, and th^, after their mommg prayer, proceed to 
their daily employment They are visited by tho angel Baphael, 
sent to warn them , and ho relates to Adam the story of tho revolt 
of Satan and the disobedient angels In Book VI the narrative of 
Baphael is continued, and the triumph of the Son over tho rebellious 
spints Book VII IS devoted to tho account, given by Baphael at 
Adam’s request, of tho creation of the world In Book VIII is pur- 
sued the conference between tho angel and Adam, vho describes liis 
own state and recollections, his meeting with Eve, and their umou 
The action of Book IX is the temptation firat of Eve, and then, 
through her, of Adam Book X contains the judgment and sen- 
tence, by the Son, of Adam and Eve, who are instructed to dothe 
themsdves Satan, tnumphont, returns to Fandemomum, but not 
before Sm and Death construct a causeway through Chaos to Earth 
Salon recounts his success but is with all his angels transformed 
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mto serpents Adam and Eve bewail tbeir fault, and determine to 
implore pardon Book XI relates the acceptance of Adam’s re- 
pentance by the Almighty, who, ^ however, commands him, to be 
expelled Paradise The an^l Michael is sent to reveal to 
Adam the consetjuences of his transgression Eve laments her exile 
from Eden, and Michael shows Adam m a vision the destiny of man 
before the Flood Book XII contmues the prophetic picture shown 
to Adam by Michael of the late of the human race from the Flood 
Adam is comforted by the account of the Eedemption and rehabili- 
tation of man, and by the destmics of the Church The poem termi- 
nates with the wandering forth of our first parents from Paradise 

The pecuhar form of blank verse in which this poem, os well ns 
the Paradise Brained, is wntten, was, if not ab»lutely invented 
by Milton, at least fiirst employed by him m the narrative or epic 
form of poetry Though consisting mechanically of precisely tiio 
same elements as the dramatic metre employed by Shakspeare and 
his contempomnes, this kmd of verso acquires, m tlio hand of Milton, 
9. music of a totally different tone and rhythm It is excccdmgly 
solemn, dignified, and varied with such inexhanstible flexibihty that 
the reader will hardly ever be able to find two verses of similar 
structure and accentuation — at least except at a considerable distance 
from each other Every modification of motneal foot, every con- 
ceivable combmation of emphasis, is employed to vary the harmony , 
and m this respect Milton has given to his mctni^ structure an 
ever-changmg cadence, os beautiful in itself, and as delicately re- 
sponsive to the impressions required to be convoyed, as can bo found 
in the multitudinous biUow-hke harmonies of the Homeric hex- 
ameter, whose regular yet varied cadence has been so well compared 
to the roll of the ocean 

§ 12 In the mcidents and personages of the poem wo find 
extreme simplicity united with the nehest complexity and inven- 
tiveness. "Where it suited his purpose, Milton closely followed the 
severe condensation of the Scnptural narrativo, where the whole 
history of primitive mankind is related m a few sentences, and 
where his subject required him to give a loose to his mvention, he 
showed that no poet over surpassed him in fertility of conception 
The description of the fallen angels, ^e splendours of Heaven, the 
horrors of hell, the ideal yet natural lovehness of Paradise, exhibit 
not only a percqotion of all that is awful, subhme, or attractive m 
landscape and natural phenomena, but the power of ovorstoppmg 
the bounds of our earthly expenenoo, and so reahsmg scenes of 
superhuman beauty or horror, that they are presented to the reader’s 
Oyo with a vividness nvalhng that of the memory itself The cha- 
racters introduced, the Deity and .His celestial host, Satan and his 
infernal followers, and, 'perhaps, above all the idcsil and heroic, yet 
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intcsBoly human porsonagcs of our first Parcuis in their state of 
innocence, hear inlness nhho to the fertihty of Milton’s invention, 
the seventy of his taste, and the loftiness of urliat wo may stylo his 
artistic morahty In iDanto and Tonso the cnl spints, powerfully 
and picturesquely as they may bo desenbed, arc composed of the 
common elements of popular superstition they are monsten and 
bngbears, with horns, and tads, and c>C8 of glowing braise and in 
their action wo sco nothing but sa\ ago malignity esaggerated to 
colossal proportions Milton’s Satan is no cancaluro of tho popular 
demon of vulgar superstition lie is not less than Archangel, though 
archangel ruined, and m him, os well ns in his attendant spirit'<, 
tho poet has given snblimity ns well ns variety to his infernal agen- 
cies, b> imcsting them uitli tho most loft} or terrible nltnbiitcs of 
the diMnitics of classical m} thology In employing this artifice he 
was able to iiour out upon tins department of Ins subject all the 
wealth of his incompnmblo learning and to mahe his descnptions os 
suggestiic 08 the} are bcaiitifuL Indeed, the mode b} which ho 
impresses tho imagination is parti} dcn\ed from tho power, gran- 
deur, and completeness of his own conceptions, and parti} b} the 
indirect allusions wherein Ins suhsidiar} illustrations rcano m our 
minds all tho impressions left in them b} nalnml beantv, the 
finest passages of other ])Oots, and by all that is most striking in art, 
m history, and in legend Milton is prc-cnuncntly tho po<-t of tho 
learned for how on cr imposing mo} bo bis pictures even to the most 
iincultnatcd intellect, it is only to a reader familiar with a large 
extent of classical and Biblical rending that he diEph}8 liis full 
powers Of him may ho eminently said that " bo nvIio reads, and 
to his rending brings not a spirit,” if not “ equal ” yet trained at least 
in discipline somewhat similar to his own, tho half of liia beauties 
will bo imperceptible In tho iiciMinnges and characters of Adam 
and Eve ho has solved perhapo the most difficult problem presented 
by his undertaking — Hint of representing two human beings m n 
posihon which no other human beings over did or over can occup} , 
and endowed with such feelings and sentiments ns the} alone could 
linvo eiqienenced They are beings wortliy of the Paradise the} 
mhabit, and though raised to heroic and ideal proportions, their 
moml and intellectual quahtics are such os wo can understand and 
coubequcntly sympathise witlu There is nothing mom admirable 
than tho intense humonit} watU which Milton has clothed them , 
whilo at tho some timo tiioy arc truly ideal impersonations of Ion c, 
mnoconco and worship Like the finest relics of ancient sculpture, 
or tho noblest works of early Italian painting, they reacb tho full 
majesty of tho dlvino without forfoitmg tho human and tho real 
ia tho conduct and development of tho plot of his poem Milton 
nmtes tho ments of simphcity and complexity Ho follONVS closely, 
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when it suits his purpose, the severe concision of tho Bibhcal narra- 
tive^ and at the kudo tune gives a loose to his mighty invention lu 
the scenes of hell, of Heaven, and particularly in tho episodical 
description of the revolt and punishment of tho Fallen Angels It has 
heen ohjccted thnt Adam is only tlio nominal hero of Paradtv Test, and 
that Die real protagonist is Satan , and it is certainly true that the 
occcssanly inferior nature of man, ns compared with tho tremendoua 
agencies of which he is tho sport, reduces litm, apparently at least, 
to a secondary imrt in the drama , hut this diilicuUy is surmounted 
b\ the dignity and moral elevation which Milton has given to lub 
human personages, and hy his mahmg them the central piv ot round 
which revolves the whole action 'lo speak of I'arlicular jiassagcs, 
vithcrof sentiment or description, in which Milton exliihils beauty 
orMihlimit} would bo quite inappropriate in an essay whose limits 
arc confined. I may rcniarl, that in cverj iiistnuco where his imagi- 
nation and jilastic jxiwcr are seen at work, we find him at once 
soaring from the sensible into the abstract 

If the genius of Dante he cnrmcntly analytic, that of Milton is as 
ohviou^j synthetic* where the former takes captive your crcilulity 
hy the intense realisation— of cn attained hy tho mast matter-of-fact 
details of measurement or onmpanson — of the awful objects which 
he sets, as it were, before your bodily eye, the latter hurries your 
imagination into the realms of tho ideal hy suggesting what you 
dimly conceive rather than have ever seen Tims in a somewhat 
parallel ]m5>agc of the two poets, Dante, wishing to convey the con- 
ception of tho size of a monstrous giant, gives you an exact measure- 
ment of some of its parts, and compares them to some well-known 
and familiar object, Milton, on tho other hand, makes the giant 
bulk of the Uiundcr-smilton demon ho extended " many a rood ’ 
upon tho hnming billows, and instantly goes off into x>icturcsqiia 
details of the “small night-foundorcd skiff” moored lo tho “scaly 
nnd” of tho whale to which Satan is compared or again, m that 
jiassagc of unequalled grandeur whoro tho ovil spint defies tho 
archangel who has detected him — 

- — “ On llio otlior *Me, Satan, alanuc4. 

Collecting All bla inlglit, dilated otoed, 

Like TcncrltTo or Atlas, unremoTcd 

Ills ftatnre Tenclicd tbeelcv, and on bis mst 

•tat Ilonor plutned.’* 

The whole poem is crowded with similar examples of tho idenhsuig 
tendency, which no jioet ever ixissesscd m an equal degree, and^ 
which IB always united wnth Milton's peculiar taste for lUnstrating' 
Ills pictures hy means of siihsidiary allusions suggesting tho iincst 
nnd most imposing 6b]ccta m art, in legend, in nattire, and la 
pooliy. 
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§ 13 Tlio compamon-iKtcm to tlio great Epic^ the Odyssey to the 
Chnstmn Hind, is the Pandm lieijained. it is much shorter thnu 
fho first uork, rind consishi of only Four Books or Chntos Tho 
snhjcct IS tho T^ptntion of Christ hy Satan in tho Wilderness, 
and tho poet has closely followed the imrratuo of that incident, os 
recorded in tho fourth chapter of St Matthow’s Gospol. Itis, how- 
o\cr, oTident that tho only event comparahlo in imiAirhinco to Uio 
Fall of Man was tho Bedemptton of klan through tho voluntary 
sacnfico of tho Saviour , and that tho Cross is tho natural counter- 
part to tho Treo of tho Kuowlcdgo of Good and Eiil, Calvary 
tho tnio ^irfanj to Lden It is unccitain whether to attribute 
to adinnccd ago or tho consciousness of failing powers hlilton’s 
selection for tho subject of Itis second cpio, of an event in tho 
historj of Our Lord which, Inkier imjiortnut in itself, is unques- 
tionably far less momontous than tho consummation of tho great 
act of human redemption 8oiuo have a<«ribcd this dioico to 
certain modifications of belief cxjierienccd by tho pootrn tho decline 
of life, and which provented him fro^i selecting tho Crucifixion ns a 
subject Into Ibis mystenoiis qucsl\on it would bo misplaced to 
onlor hero, I will content mjsclf wKh noting lliat tho tumorsal 
consent of readers places tho Pniwfisc Regained, m point of interest 
and variety, very far below tho Paramsa Lod Tho infcnonty of 
interest IS, of course, attnbiitablo to itstwanl of notion, tho whole 
poem being occupied with the arguniontsX earned on between Christ 
and tho Tempter, and tho description of jlho kingdoms of tho earth 
as contemplated from tho suinniit of tho mountain Even in Para- 
due Lost tho long and sublimo dinlogiicsj frequently turning on tho 
most arduous subtleties of theology, tbotigb tboj probably cnjoyctl 
a great populnnty in hlilton’s oivn day, wlicn sucli subjects formed 
topics of uniiorsal discussion, aro now ouon found to bo tedious , 
but in that poem they arc roboved by tli^ perpetual intcrfcronco of 
action In Paradtse Pcqaincd tbo genius of Milton appears m its 
ripest and complctcst development tlifr Bcir-rcslraint of consum- 
mate art IS o\ erywboro apparent , and m ihc dcccriplions of Home 
Athens, Babylon, and the state of society ana .knowledge, tho great 
poet has Tcaclicd a bciglit of solemn grandeur wliict^ shows him to 
have lost nothing either of imagination or of leanuing ITovor- 
theloss tbo effcot of tbo poem upon tlio gononl reader ‘js less power- 
ful than that of Paradtse Lost A rapid analysis of tlio poem 
would bo ns folloivs — Pool I. After being baptisqd, Jesus, 
meditating on His birth and His Hivino mission, retwes. into tbo 
wilderness Satan apjicars under tbo disguise of an old peasant, 
and endeavours to justify himself Pool H contains a consulta- 
tion of tbo evil spirits, after wluoh Satan tempts Our Lord with 
a banquet and afterwards wutb riches In Pool III Satan pursues 
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his attempts, cndcaTOunng to esato ambibou in tlio lamd of.tlio 
Saviour, and shows bun the kingdoms of Asia Booh IV exhibits 
the greatness of Ttomo end the intellectual gloncs of Athens , and 
Our Lord, after being conveyed back to the desert, is exposed to a 
pinlcss storm , Satan agam appears, and, after canying him to the 
pinnacle of the Temple, is again defeated and reduced to silence 
The poem terminates with a triumphant hymn of the amicls 
mmistenng to Our Lord after His fast In grandeur, elevation, and 
a kind of subdued senhment, the Paradise Begatned m no sensa 
yields to its immortal compamon , but in bnlhnncy of colouring and 
\ intensity of interest it is mfenor It may be said that the beauties 
of Paradise Begatned will generally be more perceptible as the 
reader advances in life, and to those mmds in whidh the contem* 
phtive facultj is more developed than the imagination 
§ 14. To this, the closing period of Miltou’s literary career, 
belongs the Tragedy of Samson Agomstes, constructed according to 
the strictest rules of the Greek classical drama In the character of 
the hero, his blindness, his sufferings, and his resignation to the will 
of God, hCilton has given a most touching embodiment of himself 
As in the Greek tragedies, the action is simple, the persons few, tlio 
statuesque severity of the dialogue is relieved by majestic outbursts 
of lync verso placed in the mouth of the Chorus, and the catas- 
trophe, which could not bo represented worthily on the stage, is, 
after the Greek fashion, related by a messenger Tlio whole piece 
breathes the somewhat harsh but lofty patnotism and religion of the 
Old Testament, and the lyric-choruses are sometimes inexpressibly 
sublime So closely has Milton copied all tho details, literary as 
vrell as mechanical, of the ancient dramas, that there is no exagge- 
ration in saying that a modem reader will obtain a more exact im- 
pression of what a Greek tragedy was, from the study of Samson 
Agonistes, than from tho most faithful translation of Sophocles or 
Eunpidcs. The ancient tragedies had always a religious or my- 
thological clement, and tho Biblical character, for us, has a sanctity 
Uko that of the heroic legends for a Greek , and therefore Samson 
Is to us a personage not dissimilar to what pirometheus or IJcrciilea 
would have lioeu to a OrocL 
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CONTEMPOEAHIES OF AllLlOH j 

CIo*c.y connected prlndpallf In n poll 
IcaI l>nt In some degree also In a Uteraiy 
relation rrltb AllUon is the tinij’ rene 
Table Domo of AsDnEn- MaB\'ELL (1631^ 
16TB) Uo sr-is bom In 1631, educated at 
Cambridge, and employed tbe earlier part 
of bis life In the diplomatic service, having 
been for some time attached to the English 
embassy at Constantinople. He aftmvards 
gave instrnctlon in the family of Fairfax 
and teas recommended by Milton to the 
President Brodsbarr as a person very lit to 
bo Joined vrlth himself in tbe execntlon of 
his oiiloo of Latin bccretaiy This appoint 
ment he obtained, thongh not till some 
time after Inl65T, and Marvell appears to 
hate all along entertained tbe strongest 
admiration for his great collesgne, an ad 
miration founded on coinmnnlly of taste 
as well os conformity in political and 
religions opinions, ^ot long before the 
llestoratlon Marvell vnis sent to the Honse 
of Commons as representative for the town 
of Hall and down to bis death in 16T8, he 
contlnned to Ihlfll the duties of a good 
patriot and an honest man Many etriidng 
anecdotes are related of his IncaimpUble 
integrity, of the constancy with whldi be 
resisted both tbe menaces and the caresses 
of the Conrt, of whose arbitrary proceed 
ings be was a vigorous opponent. But 
though many of these stories do not test 
upon very good authority, their general i 
similarity proves the character he eitjtyed j 
not only for virtue but for a pleasant and 
festive wit. He la said irot to have been i 
eloquent, but to have been listened to by j 
all parties with respect, and his character 
seems to have conspicnonsiy combined tbe | 
severest rectitude with gc^ nature and 
Intelligence He took an active part in 
the contror eisies of the day, and In several 
pamphlets powerfully denounced the arbi- 
trary and papistical tendendes of tho 
government. His worta contain many 
Interesting details of his iong and familiar 
Intcrconrse with Milton. Ho also deserves 
an honourable place among tho minor 
poets of his time Els IjamerUatum qf 
the Jhj/Biph on the Death of her Stnen, bis 
song of Tbe Emigrantt (the Pnritan cxOci) 
to Dermuda, his ThmgUt in a Garden 
are full of sreet and pleasant fancies, and 


exhibit a great delicacy of expression 
often exquisite Crom its very quainmess, 
os, for example, where be represents the 
oranges hanging in tue tropic shado like 
golden lamps in a green light,” or again, 
the fawn which ” trod as if on the four 
winds," a most delicate hyperbole In hts 
satirical verses on the Dntcb he has a dtoU 
exaggeration and Ingenious bulfoonciy , 
many of the ideas are worthy of tlio 
-quaint and learned fancy of Butler It is 
dl&lcnlt to find a more complete contrast 
than that presented by tlie conduct of 
MorvcU ns compared with that of IValicr 
They were both men of raro attainments, 
but while Mon ell wOl always remain tho 
type of the honest incorruptible politician, 
falthfnl to his convictions and the warm 
advocate of liberty and toleration, M oiler 
is the ideal of the cowardly 'and selllsh 
time-server 

Another political writer of this period Is 
jaatisHaBmxciaee<i6ll<l6TT) tbcanthor 
of tho once famous republican theory em 
bodied in the Oceana which may bo re- 
garded as forming the counterpart to 
I Hobbes s monarchical scheme of tbe Le 
' vtathan He was learnedly brought up at 
Oxford, where be is said to have been the 
disciple of CbilUngwortb and for a long 
time resided abroad in the diplomatic ser 
vice, being at various times atudied to 
tbe legations in Holland, Benmarfc, the 
Hogue and Venice, Ho was appointed 
one of tbe attendants upon king Charles 1 
when that unfortunate prince -was a pri 
Boner in the bonds of the Parliament In 
1647 , and succeeded in inspiring tho cap- 
tive sovereign with feelings of conSdcncc 
and ottachmenL He himself ibit strong 
admiration for thora high qualities of 
poUenco and magnanimity which mis- 
fortune developed in Charles s character 
His great work, the Oceana was published 
in 1656 It contains on elaborate project 
for tbe cstahlisbment of a pure repnblle 
upon pbllosophical principles, carried out 
to those mirmte details which ore so fre- 
quently met with in paper constitutiinu, 
and which ate so impracticable when at- 
tempted to be put in actual cxeeatiun. 
His otgonhEation is based upon landed pro 
perty, which hemaIntalns,istbeonly8oIId 
formdatlon for power, and the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of bis plan Is tho prlc- 
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cipte of an clcctlro (ulmlnijtraHon, \rli(>«e 
tacxabcrt nre to ont of offlce by a com- 
I^leated fystrm of roLitlon lib cxpotitlon 
(a dear and topical but tbe method he 
jtropovs baa the never foiling defect of Ml 
tl)e«o KtcnllOe fystems of Ideal constltn 
tion niakerr rlz^ that of calcnlotlng upon 
results »» If they could he predicted with 
nnrmng certainty upon mathrmallcol pre- 
mfcw* I\>!!tlcat projccloi^ flnm Plalo 
do»vn to tbe A^l>^SIcy^>! Intarlably for- 
get tint they have to do i^llh the ca 
pndons elements of tiiman natarc and 
not trlth eypbera or tbe unvarying forces 
of inanbaato nalnre Itarringion was tbe 
funtid'r of tbe cclebratcil llota Club, a 
roeltiy of pditlrrl enthusiasts tvbo met to 
dbenss tbeir theories, and to ubleb be 
loused most of the philosophical n pub- 
licans of that day —the Girondl is of onr 
Ijigitsh tlcvolulion in (hc'c discussions 
JUningtons mind rros so heated tliat at 
last his reason sate was white underyolng 
an bnpri'a'mjtni to ntilch be bad been 
cotiduunidi and In ICiT be died alter 
faeviog b-cn liberated from conflncnicnt 
and rcMO'cd to Uie care of his friends In 
eoa«krcrAtI()n of his insanity 
AioFn.soH StnvTT <1021 1053), another 
celebrated repibllcan writer the eon of 
Jlchert, Karl of Tielccstcr and cxccnted In 
the re,gn of Qiarles IL, wrote a vark 
entitled D-tcovnr^ on GoM-ttnen', which 
« a" lyt puUiabcJ t'U IOTP It Is a rc^u-a 


tlon of tho patriarchal tlieoiy which Is 
most fully propounded In tho Paitjarilut 
ot Sm llonniT hustra, written In tho 
ictgn of Charles f hat not publicbed till 
JO 0 Fllmer’s fundamental principle Is 
tliat the paternal aathorily is absolute, 
and that tbe Drst kings being fathers ol 
famtUes hare transmitted this power to 
their descendants. Fllmct’s wort was 
answered b\ Iiockc Immediately after the 
llcvoln bn (p 272) 

Onr Resolution, so fertile In striking 
events and great orators, statesmen, and 
soldiers, was not without many noble In 
stances of virtue nud Intellect exhibited hr 
women On tho sId of Ibo friends ol 
lllicrty appear two female figures glowing 
o'ltb the puttvl radiance— those of luurr 
lUcnaix Itrs-oi, wife of tlie illu'lrious 
pa'riot and morivr, and of 1 rcr IIim.iii\ 
FON, perhaps he most perfect Idea of con 
Jnga) agectlon and constancy Roth oc 
cup> an liononrabic pbcc In the lilcntnrc 
of their times, Uie formerbr the admirable 
collection of tellers written to her fricniK 
after the cruel bereavement she so noblv 
supported and tho titter the memoirs 
which ar^ among tho most talnable and 
Interesting documents of that agitated 
time Lady Russell, wbo<<o husband was 
executed In 1C'<3, survivod till 1725, and 
ber oorrcspoDilcncc wan collected and pub- 
Ifshr J af or ter durih. 
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CHAPTEU XII. 

THE AQB OF THE SESTOBATIO'I 

§ 1 Samuu Bittleb his life § 2 Subject and nature of ffuJibras 
§ 3 'Butler’s miscellaneons vmtangs § 4 Johh Brtden his life. 
§5 His dramas §6 His poems Absalom and AchitqpheJ The Medal 
Mao-Flechioe §7 Re/ii^io Aaietnnd the iTtndancfPonMer §8 Odes 
Translations of Jttcenal and Ttrgtl § 9 Fables § lOtyDryto^sjprose 
^orte §11 JoiniBim^AH hislife §12 Hisvrorls liracedbound- 
vfig \n ihe Chtef of Smners §13 The Ptignm’s Progress §14 The 
Moly War §15 Edvtabd Hide, Eabl of Claremwe §16 Hu 
JItslory of the Great Sebellion § 17 Izaak Walton His Ltees and 
Complete Angled § 18 UAiiQnEss of Halifax. John Efelyn 
§ 19 Sa'UDEL PePYS § 20 Sir RoOEB L'iETKAHQL. 

§1 If tlic greatest same among ilio Puntan and Bepiiblican party 
bo that of Milton, the most lUustnous litemiy loprcsentatire of tiio 
CavobciHis certainly Sampel.Botleb (1612>16b OI However op- 
posed m political opinions, and however difierent in the natnio of 
their works, these two men have some pomts of resemblance, in the 
instncss of an almost nniversol erudition, and in the immense quan- 
tity of thought which is embodied in their ivntings Tho life of 
Butler w as melancholy , the great wit was mcessantly persecuted bj 
disappomtment and distress , and he is said to have died m such 
mdigenco as to have been indebted for a grave to the pity of an ad- 
mirer He was bom of respectable but not wealth} parentage in 
1612, and began his education at Worcester Preo School Great 
obsGimty rests upon tho details of his career thus thoro are con- 
trudictoiy traditions os to whether he studied at Oxford or at Gam- 
bndge, or oven whether he enjoyed tho advantages of a TJnivorsit) 
training at all In all probabihtj the latter supposition is the trath, 
and lack of means depnved him of any lengthened opjiortimity of 
acquinng, at either University, any portion of that immense leammg 
which his works prove bun to have possessed As a young man he 
perfoimed the office of clerk to Jeffines, a country Justice of the 
Peace , and there is no doubt that ho made himself acquamted with 
the details of Engli^ law procedure Ho was afterwards — ^most 
Ukcly by tho protection of Selden, who knew and admired his 
talents, and who is said to have emploj^him as an amanuensis — 
preferr^ to the service of tho Countess of Kent, in whose house 
Selden long resided, and to whom mdeed he is said to have been 
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secretly m-imed Hero Hutler enjoyed one of the few gleams of 
Eunsbme tliat clicercd Ins unhappy lot, ho possessed good oppor* 
tumtics for study lu tranquil rotircmcnt, and lie had the advantage 
of conversing with accomplished men It is nearly certain Umt ho 
was for some time m the service — the capacity of tutor or clerk — of 
Sir Samuel Luke, a wealthy and powerful county maguatc, and who 
figured prominently in thase troubled tunes as a violent ropublican 
member of Parliament Ho was an extreme Presbytenan, and his 
name appears m the list of excluded members after “Pnde’s Purge ” 
In the house of Luko, Butler hod the opportumty of accumulating 
those innumerable traits of bigotry and absurdity which ho afterward s 
mterwov e mtu his great satire on tho Puritans and Independents , 
and Luko himself, it seems almost indubitable, was tho original of 
Sutler’s inimitable cancaturo of Hndibms, in winch he embodies all 
pliat was odious, ndiculous, nud vile in the politics and religion of 
llio dominant parly His great work, tho huricsqno satire of Hxtdt- 
hmSf was published m detached |X)rtions and at irregular mtcnals ’ 
tho first j»rt, containing the firbt three cantos, in 1GG3, tho second 
l»art m tho following jear, and tho third not until 1G78 ITiough 
comiioscd, m all prohahilitj, long hoforo, tho first instalment of this 
immilablo satire was oblig^ to await the Restoration to make its 
first appearance for it was only that event, by mangurating tho 
triumphs of Butler’s lojal opimous, that coiild have secured tho 
author from senous danger The poem instantly became tlio most 
popular book of the rgo , for it gratified at once tho taste for tho 
highest wit and ingenuity, and tho vmdictivo tnumph of tho 
Royalists over their enemies and tyrants. Charles II , with all his 
\ ices, w os a man w ho could appreciate wit and learning He earned 
ahoai ITudtbms in his pocket, was inccssontly quoting and adininng 
It, and Butler’s poem hecamo as foshionahlo at court as tho not 
Buponor satire of Rabelais had been m a former ago Very little 
solid rccomjicusc, bow ever, accrued to Butler for his work Ho was 
named Scerctarj to Lord Carbuiy, and in that capacity held for some 
time the office of Steward of Ludlow Castle, where tho Comus of 
hlilton had been presented before tho Earl of Bndgewater by his 
accomplished children, but soon after Butler lost this place. It is 
said that Clarendon, then Chancellor, and Bnckmglnim, os well ns 
the Kmg, had intended to do something for tho illustnous supporter 
of their cause, but that a sort of fatabty combined -wntb tho usual 
ingratitude of that profiigate court to leave Butler in his former 
Ijovcrty, and tho great wnt is reported to have died, m extreme 
poverty, in a misorablo lodging m Bose Street, Covent Garden 
(1G80) Ho was buried, at the expense of his fnend and admirer 
Longuevillc, m the churchyard of St Paul's In that iwr neighbour- 
hood 
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, § 2 Bntlci’s principal title to inunortabty is lus linrlesqne poeir 
|of MudtoraSf a satire upon the vices and absurdities of the fanatic 
or republican party, and particularly of the two donunant scots of 
the Fresbytenans and Independents It is indeed to the English 
Commonwealth Eevolution what the Satire Mcmppde is to the 
troubles and intrigues of the League. Its plan is perfectly onginal, 
though the leading idea may be in some measure rofer^ to the 
Don Qutxote of Cervantes , but os the object of Butler was totally 
different from that of the immortal Spanish humounst, so tiie oso- 
cutiou is so modified as to leave the Engbsh work all the glory o( 
complete novelty The aim of Cervantes was to make us laugh at 
the extravagances of his hero, but without losing our love and rosiicct 
for Ins noble and heroic character, that of Butler was to render his 
personages as odious and contemptible as was oompatiblc with the 
Eontimcut of the ludicrous Don Quixote, though never ceasing to 
bo laughable, is m the highest degree amiable and respectable m- 
deed it IS only the discor^ce between his lofty chivalnc sentiments 
and the low and prosaic mcidents which surround him, that makes 
him ridiculous at all Transport him to tlio age of the Bound Table, 
and he is worthy to nde by the side of Lancelot or Galahad Butler's 
hero — ^tho combination of dll that is ugly, cowardly, pedantic, selfish, 
and hypoontical — ^is on the very verge of bemg an bbject, not of 
ndicule, but of hatre^ond detestation , and hatred and detestation 
are tragic and not comic fcelinp Butler has shorvn consummate 
skill m stopping short just where his aim required it All coime 
writing, the object of which is to excite laughter, attorns its cfioct 
by the pnnciplo of discordance or disharmony between its subject 
and treatment , for ns harmony is a fundamental pnnciplo of tlie 
beautiful, so is discord a fundamental prmciple of the ludicrous 
consequently cormo representations, whether wntten, pamted, or 
sculptured, naturally divide themselves mto two catigones, both 
attaming &oir end by the same principle^ though exhibitmg that 
pnnciple m two different ways In one wo have a loftv and ele- 
vated subject mtentionally treated m a low and prosaic manner , m 
the other a low and prosaic subject treated m a lolly and pompous 
manner, and in either cose the contrast, or discor^ between the 
subject and the treatment, being suddenly presented to the imagina- 
tion, provokes that mysterious emotion which we call the sense of 
the ludicrous In the former case is produced what we name J3ur- 
lesque, m the second what we designate Moch-herous 

The poem olHudibraa dcsonbes the adventures of a fanatic Justice 
of the Feaco and his clerk, who sally forth to put a stop to the 
amusements of tha common people, against which the Bump Farlia- 
ment had m rcabty passed many violent and oppressive acts Not 
>eTily wore the theatres suppressed, and all dieerful amusements pro- 
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ecnbcd dunng thftt gloomy time, but the rougher pastimes of tho 
lower classes, among winch bcar-liaitmg was ono of the most 
favoanfce, were violently suppressed hy authority Tho cclehiated 
story of Colonel Pnde causing tho hears to ho shot hy a file of 
soldiers furnished tho enemies of the puritan government with incx- 
haustib’c matenols for epigram and enneature Be it observed that 
these severo measnres were in no degree prompted by any motive 
draTO from the brutal cruelty of tlio sport, but simply from a sj s- 
tcmatic hostihty to c\ cry thing that bore a scmhlinco of gaiety and 
amusement Sir Hudihras, the hero of Butler, and who, as already 
nnnarked, is in all prohahihty a cancatnre of Sir Samuel Luke, is 
desenbed, both m his person and equipment, and in his monl and 
intellectual features, as a comhmation of peimtrj , cowardice, ugU- 
ncss, and hvpocnsy, such as, for completeness, oddity of imigciy, 
and richness of grotesque illustnbon, no comic writer, neithei 
Lucian, nor Eahelais, nor Voltaire, nor Svnft, has surpassed He is 
the iiiKj or representative of the Prcshjtcnan partj- His clerk 
Balph — the Sancho Panja of this odious Quixote — is the satinc 
portrait of the sour, wrong-headed, but more enthusiastic Inde- 
pendent sect. Tlie versification adopted by Butler, ns well as tho 
name of his hep, is drawn from the old Anglo-Norman Tronvbro 
poets, and the legends of tho Itonnd Table , and tho baseness of th<» 
incidents, the minuteness of tho details, and the long dialogues be- 
tween tho personages, form a parody the comic imprcsion of which 
IS heightened when we think of tho stately incidents of which the 
ixjcm 18 a burlesque Sallying forth to stop tho popular amuse- 
ments, Sir Endibras and his Squire cncoimtcr a procession of raga- 
muffins conducting a hear to the place of combat They refnso to 
disperse at the summons of the knight, uhen a funons mock-heroic 
battle ensues, in which, after varying fortunes, Hudihras is vic- 
torious, and succeeds in incarcerating in tho parish stocks tho prin- 
cipal delinquents Their comrades reluni to the charge, liberate 
them, and place in durance m their stead the Knight and Squire, 
who arc m their turn lihcralcd by a rich widow, to whom Sir 
Hudihras, purely from interested motives, is papng his court 
lludibras afterwards visits tho ladj, and receives a sound heating 
from her sorramts disguised os de\ ils , and ho afterwards consults a 
lawyer and an astrologer to obtain revenge and satisfaction The 
merit, however, and the intcrot of this extraordinary poem by 
no means consist m its plot Such mcidcnts as are introduced ore 
indeed desenbed with cxtraordinaTy ammation and a grotesque 
nclmcss of invention , but there is a complete want of uni^ and 
connexion of mtcrest, and there cannot he traced any general com- 
bination of events into an mtngnc, or Icadmg to a catastrophe 
A long interval elapsed hetweeq the pnhllcation of tho firat and 
^^o UT» Q 
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last canto, and in that interval the politics of the day bad undergone 
a complete change Butler, whose mom object was to satinse the 
foUics and wielrndne^*^ pf- thg roigmag party, was ohhged to direct 
hiB shafts against qmto other vices and totally different persons 
thus in the lost canto ho describes the general breaking up of the 
Romp Farhamont^ and the events immediately preceding the Bestora- 
don His poem in general, like the adventure of the Bear and 
Fiddle which it contains, “ begins, and breaks off in the middle *' 
But no reader probably over regretted the irregular and undecided 
march of the stoiy , for the pleasure given by Eudibras is quite mdc> 
pendent of the gratification of that kmd of curiosity which finds its 
ahment in a woll-dovelopcd mtngue The astonishing fortihty of 
invention displayed m the descnptions both of things and persons, 
the analysis of character exhibited m the long and frequent dia- 
logues "(piinoipally between Hudibms and Balph), the vivid and 
animated pamtmg of the incident, and above all the immeasurable 
flood of witty and unexpected illustration which is poured forth 
throughout the whole poem — these are the quahtics which have 
made Butler one of the great classics of the English language A Vit 
18 tile power of traomg unexpeotod analogies, whether of diifcronco or 
' rcsomhlance the faculty of bnngmg together ideas, apparently u- 
congruous, hut between which, when so brought togotW, the ordi- 
nary mind, though itself totally incaiiable of bnngmg them into 
contact, at once perceives their relation , and this perception, sud- 
denly excited, IS accompamed by a flash of pleasure and surpnso 
From the juxtaposition of the two jxdIos of the galvnmo wire, each 
provionsly cold and inert, darts forth a hghtmng-like qiark of heat 
and radiance The reader, being made the conductmg body of this 
magic flash of wit, feels for the moment all the pleasure of the dis- 
coverer of the hidden relation Tlus power of assooiatmg ideas and 
images apparently incongruous, no author over possessed m so high 
a degree as Butler , his Icammg was portentous in its extent and 
vancty, and he appears to have accumulated his vast stores, not 
only in the beaten tracks, but m the most obscure comers and out-of- 
the-way regions of books and sciences The amount of thought as 
Iwoll as rco^g he displays is almost terrifying to the mind , and he 
llsurpnscs not only by the unexpected images supplied by his im- 
inense reading, but qmte as often by what is suggested by his fertile 
and cver-workmg imagination. The ofTcct of the w hole is augmentca 
by the cosy, rattlmg, comrcrsationnl tone of his language, in which 
the most colloquial, famihar, and oven vulgar expressions are found 
ai^k by side with the pedantic terms of art and leoimng The metre, 
ie sm'gularly happy, the short octosyllablo verse cames us ov 
mg^th unabatmg ropidiiy , and the perpetual rccunonce of odd and 
^^yitostio rhymes, whose ingenuity is artfully concealed under *ui 
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.^appeannco of the most unstudied ease, prodnees a senes of pleasant 
'shocks tlut awaken and satisfy the attention 

Batter is M once intensely conmsn and nhiindantlv neh. Hjs ex- 
pressions, taken suigly, have the pr^ant brevity of proverbs , while 
the fertility of his illustrations is perpetually opening new vistas of 
comic and witty association Ho is as suggestive in his manner of 
writing as Milton himself, but while our great epic poet fills the 
mind, by indirect allusion, with all images that are graceful, awful, 
or sublime, Butler bnngs to bear upon his satinc pictures an tin- 
botmded store of ideas drawn from the most recondite sources 
Milton leads the reader’s mind to wander through all the realms of 
nature, philosophy, and art , Butler bnngs tbc stores of Jus know- 
ledge and rcodmg to our door It is this marvollons condensation m 
bis -style, combmed with the qnaintncss of his rhymes, that have 
caused so man}* of Buttet^s couplets to hccomo proverbial saj mgs m 
common conversation, and to bo frequently employed by people who 
perhaps do not know whence these sparklmg fragments of wit and 
wisdom aro denved The contrast of characters in Hudibras and 
Balph 18 of course far less dramatic than that between Don Quixote 
and lus immilablo Squire , yet the dehcacy and vivacity with which 
Butter has distingmshcd between two cognate vanetics of pedantry 
and fanaticism is worthy of great admiration The sophistries and 
rascallj equivocations which abound m the long aiguments between 
the Knight and his attendant are admirable It is not to bo expected 
that Butler, whose object was exclusively satirical, should have taken 
into consideration any of tho nobler qnabtics of tho fanatics whom 
be attacked, and therefore we must not he snrpnsed to find their 
intense rebgious zeal pamted otherwise than as hypocntical greed, 
and their undoubted courage transformed into cowardice. Tho poem 
IS crowded with allusions to particular persons and events of the 
Civil War and Commonwealth , and consequently its ments can be 
-fully appreciated only by those who arc acquomted with tho minute 
histoiy of the epoch, for which reason Butter is emmentty one of 
those authors who requires to be studied with a commentary, yet 
the mere ordinary reader, thougb many delicate strokes will escape 
him, may gather from Budibras a nch harvest of wisdom and of 
wit. Howev er specific be tho direction of much of tho satire, a v erj 
largo proportion will always be apphcablc as long as there exist m 
the world hypocntical pretenders to sanctity, and quacks m pobtics 
or learning Many of tho scenes and conversations aro tmivctsal 
portraitnrcs as, for example, tho consultation with tlio lawyer, tho 
dialogues on love and inamago with the lady, the scenes with Sidro- 
ph.el, and a multitude of others From Butler’s wntmgs alone there 
would he no difficulty m drawmg abundant illustraiions of all the 
vanetics of wit enumerated in Barrow’s famous enumeration the 

Q 2 
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* pat allHBion to a kno\m story, tl»c mronablo application of « 
tnanl sajing, tlio phjnng in rvoitls and pLrwa, taling nJiftnhgc 
from tlio ninliigmtj of their Jcns% or the alSnitv of tlieir sonml 
Somctim*^ it 15 ivrvppeJ m a iltmi of humorous oxp“es3icm, ronit- 
limea it lurts under an odd smiihtnde , vin'-lmics it la lodgwl m a 
sly question, in a smart aaswer, m a qmrVish nnson, in a slitowd 
intimation, in cunninglv diverting o- clcvcrli tt tortin,' an ohjcction , 
somotnnes it is couclicd in a Ivld scheme of rjiccch, in a ta*t ironj, 
in a lustj hjpcrhole, in a tlirthnc mclapho’', in a plait'ibl- ivcuii* 
oling of contradictions, or in acute nonsen?^ , sometimes an affected 
simjilicily, sometimes a j'ltsutnptuoLs Viinlnc^, gnilh it being, 
sometimes it n'cth onlj from a liicH hitting njion ulnt is stnrgf, 
sometimes from a cmftv wresting obvious matter to the pnq'oee” 

? 3 A hrgo mass of Kiitler's misce’hncous ivritinps has Iven 
published , and a cunous di^coicrj was made long after lits death, of 
the comnionqilacc Iwlv in which he cnlerol the milts of his rerd- 
Itig, and such thoughts and ctprossioas as ho mtenJod to work up 
into his untmgs The posthumous miJaillanics cons st of ptiso and 
verse Among the fonner are si- tkhes of a ren-'s of clianc** 's some- 
what in the manner of 'nieopbmsttis, Fuller, More, and Fillham 
'Ihcj arc marled bj tint extromc pn-granej of vnt and allus4on 
a Inch IS so cbaractcn«lic of hia genms. Ibo \'oans arc m many 
instances bitter ndictilo of the pu.nlc Durmits which he nttrbutes 
to the iihjsicd m\c-sticrilio is of that da\, and ho is part cularl) 
severe upon the then rccenilv-fonmlcil I’os at Soc.ct\ , but ho scemi, 
to bo unjust to the arfonr and suec-^s with whirh such rrfcarclics 
were then earned on, and to haic confounded with the sublime out- 
burst ol eapenmentnl j'biloropby the quatkera and ixaJantrj avith 
uhicb such movements are nccc««anh nccomjvmic*! 

V § 4 Tho great name of Jo ns nr ymr. (1031-1700) forms Ihocon- 
I ncclmgliuL btUcen tho English btenture of the sovcatcentb century 
I and tho coiuplclcly dincrent torn of thought and sljlc of UTitm„ 
! uhich were mtnxluoed at the Eeslorafnn Ills life in its general 
features occnpics the quarter of a centun succeeding that of Butler 
lie avns born, of an ancient and ucaltb} county familj, mlCSl, 
and ins fallier being an ardent I’unlan, it is not surprising that he 
should have entered mxan his litcnrj career a jiartisan of the same 
religious and political doclnncs, and pined his firs* laurels b\ com- 
posing, m heroic stanzas, a warm culogium oa Cromwell Uo wxs 
solidly educated, first under (be famous Busbv at Westminster 
School, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, At the 
approach of the Ileslomtion ho abandoned, as ares to bo expected, 
hiB predilections m favour of Punlamsm, and attached himself 
llienciiorward to the Boyalist party, which was not only more likela 
tn reward literary and poetical ment, but the spirit of which ares pn 
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atmosphere far more congemol to his character llie whole life of 
Dryden is filled with vigorous and Tmrenuttmg literary lahom, and 
presents hut few events unconnected with the successiTo composition 
of his works Theatncal pieces were then the best-rewarded and 
Xiroductive form of mteUoctual labour, and, therefore, though con- 
ecious of his own deficiency in some important elements of dramatic 
genius, Dryden prmcipally devoted himself to the stage, makmg n 
legal engagement with the Kin^s Company of Players to supplj 
them r^ularly with three dramas every year It proves his won- 
deiful readmess and ferhhty, as well as his extraordinary mdnstry, 
that he was long able to fulfil so arduous a contract, and the mmd 
is struck with astonishment on contemplatmg the rapid succession 
of dramatic works m which, by majestic versification, bnlhont dm 
logue, stnkmg situations, romantic and picturesque mcident^ ho 
contrived to compensate for his want of pathos and dehcate analysis 
of human nature His dramatic works constitute a very large portion 
of his entire compositions, and both m their merits and their faults 
they are at once stnkmgly choractenstio of the peenhar gemus 
of their author, and of the state of taste at the penod when they 
were ivntten His dramatic career began about the year 16G2 
with the Wdd OaHant, the £tval Ladies, the Indian Umperor, and _ 
many other pieces, tngic, comic, and romantic y 

In 1663 the poet married Lidy Eliaabeth Howard, daughter of 
the Earl of Berkshire, a umon which is not supposed to have much 
contributed to his happmess, the lady havmg been of a sour and 
querulous disposition, and whether from his own unfavourable 
cxpenence, or from natural disposition, Dryden generally exhibits 
himself m the light if not of a professed misogynist, yet of one who 
delighted to gird at man lagc 

In 1667 he produced his first great poem of a kind other than 
dramatic, the Annus Mtrahihs, intended to commemorate the great 
calamities of the precedmg year, the Fire of London and the War 
with the Dutch, then the nvals of England for supremacy by sea. 
This poem, written m the pecuhar four-hned stanza which Davenont 
had employed m his poem of Oondtbert, Dryden made the vehicle for 
much ill-deservcd e^ogium upon the Kmg, and much equally ill- 
founded gbnfication of the conduct of a naval war which nos one 
of the most huimhatmg episodes of our history *The poem, how- 
ever, gave abundant proof of the vigour, majesty, and force of 
Diyden’s style, and proied him to be the nghtful heir to the vacant 
throne of English poetry At this time he wrote his Essay on Dra- 
matic Poetry, in which he formally maintains the supenonty of 
rhyme m theatncal^ dialogue, thus rangmg himself op^y on the 
Bide of the then dominant hterary party, who endeavoured to subject 
the Engbsh stage to the rules and principles of lYench tragedy 
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The theory ho mamtamed in aigmnent he at this ture esemphfied 
in practice by composing many peces, as Tyranntc Love, m rhyma 
His good taste, however, afterwards enabl^ him to shake off the 
shackles of prejudice in tins respect^ and he returned to the far finer 
and more national i^stem of blank verso which had been consecrated 
by the anthonly of the great dramatists of the Elizabethan era 
At this period Diydcn was appomted Poet Laureate and His- 
tonographer to the King, and for some time enjoyed the moderate 
salary of 200f attached to the office 
During the whole of his life Dryden was engaged in hteniy and 
pohtical squabbles, sometimes with envious nvals, as rvith Settle, a 
bad poet, whom the pubhc and patrons sometimes preferred to him, 
somebmes with more powerful and dangerous adversanes, as mth 
the Duke of Buckmgham, who, with the ass stance of zealous 
poetasters, caricatured him on the stage m the famous burlesque of 
the SehearsaL In 1679, the Earl of Itochester revenged himself for 
Diydcn’s JSssay on Satire, by causing the poet to be waylaid by 
night and severely beaten by a number of bravoes, such as were 
often m the pay of the great men in those odious bmes The mci- 
dent, like the slitbng of Sir John Coventiy’s nose, is disgracefully 
charactensbb of a state of society, the tone of which, particularly 
in the higher and more fashionable classes, was, to use a jiopular but 
expressive term, emmontly UacLguardly 
In 1681 appeared the first pait of one of Diyden’s noblest. and 
most onginol work^ the pohbcal satire of AhscUom and Achitojphd, 
in which, under a transparent disguise of Hebrew names and allu- 
sions, he attacks the facbous pohey of the Ohancellor Shaftesburj , 
and his intrigues with the Duke of Monmouth on the subject of the 
succession of the Duke of York. The second part of this poem was 
published one year after, but wis prmoipally wntten by Tate, 
Diyden havmg only contributed 200 lines, and probably also re- 
vised the rest To the same penod belongs also the Medal, directed 
against the same bold and unscrupulous pohbcian The purely lite- 
rary satire, Mac-FlecJaioe, in which Dryden takes a temble revenge 
upon his rival ShadwoU, and which is as ongmal in design as it iS 
forcible in execution, belongs to the year 1682 Diydcn’s fertility 
was almost mei^ausbble In 1682 be produced the JRehgto Laict, 
an doquent and vigorous defence of the Anghcan Church againsfj 
the Dissenters, and one of the finest controversial jioems m any lan- 
guage In 1^6 Dryden abandoned the faitli he had so powerfully 
defended and embraced the Catholic doctnnes, in which act he is 
unfortunately suspected of havmg been swayed m some degree by 
interested motives, as the change most suspiciously coincides with 
the efforts made by the King, James H , to convert everyone, by 
threats or corruption, to the faith of which he was so bigot^ a pro- 
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fcssor . Dtydcn, nevertheless may have been Eiiiccro in thus 
chonging his religion , at all crents he produced in dcfecco of it a 
polemical poem tvlucb, in sxnto of the fundamental absurdity of its 
plan, csliibits in a high degree his unequalled {lowcr of combining 
Vigorous reasoning with sonorous verso and noli illustration The 
poem was entitled the jETuid ofid Panther, and will form the subject 
of some cntical remarks in onr general review of bis works It was 
published inlGST In the following year the Jlevolution deprived 
tbo poet of that cenrt favour which no Catholic or partisan of abso- 
lute monarchy could hope to retain , but this event was incapable 
of arresting the aotivitj or chilling the fire of tho great poet JJe 
continued to write dramatic pieces, and gave to tho world his excel- 
lent translation of Juvenal and Pcrsius, with the former of which 
satinets his genius had many points of similanty Eis translation 
oCyirgil appeared •in.lGO 7, and seems to ha\o been one of lus most 
prohtablc litcraiy* ventures , it lias been said that ho gained 12001 
by this publication At tho same time ho composed his Ode on. St 
Cecilia's '■Pay, one of tlie noblest lyncs m the English-language 
Old age and broken health seem not to hare been able to interrupt 
his career, for in 1700 ho produced Jus a collection of tales 

either borrowed and modernised from Chancer or versified from 
Boccacio, m which his invention, fire, and harmony appiHur m their 
very higliest power In this jear ho died of a mortification m the 
leg, combined with dropsy , and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
followed to the grave by tho admintion of lus countrymen, who 
saw that in him they had lost incomparably tho greatest poet of the 

age 

§ 5 In considering the voluminous writings of Drydon, it will be 
advisable to review, first his dnmns, then lus vnnons works in other 
departments of poetry, and lastly his prose 

In tho drama Dryden is Iho chief representative of that great 
j revolution in taste which followed tho Rostoratiop, when tho sweet 
'and powerful stylo of tho romantic drama of tbo Eliznbclhau type 
was supplanted by an imitation of French models Tho comic 
pieces of Orydea arc marked by all and more tlian all tho profound 
immorality which corrupted fashionable society at that odious ponod , 
and at tho some fimo bis dcficicncj m humour renders bis pieces 
dull and stupid in spite of their extravagance, giving tho reader no 
pleasantry to compensate for their grossness Tlio most flagrant 
mstanco of his ill-success in this branch was his comedy of XAnibei'- 
ham, while it is but fair to rcmarit that in tho Spanish Friar there 
are scenes and characters of considcmblo merit As tho most 
popular and ioshionablo species of ontertainraent, the theatre was, of 
aoursc, exposed to tbo full mflucucc of tho provaillug immorality, 
which was tho reaction after tho exaggerated seventy of tho Porltan 
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times , And being a vice to ivluch tbo stage is alwAfs of lUdf espo* 
ciolly prone, tins immorality was forUicr intensified by the shame- 
jess profligacy of the court. Diyden, m yielding to this detestable 
tendency, merely followed the provailmg fashion , and Uiough not 
perhaps personally a man of high siurit, sho\vcd,b> the submission 
with which ho rcceucd Joremj Collier's well-montcd rebnho on the 
Indecency and irrcligion of his plays, that ho had tlio grace to bo 
ashamed of faults iihich ho had not tho nrtue to avoid. 

The tragedy of this period forms a most amusing contrast to 
tlio comedy while in tho latter tho vilest indecency was paraded 
with unblushing impudence, tragedy niTccted a tone of jromnntic 
enthusiasm and superhuman elevation far removed from naturonnd 
common sense Tho lierocs acre inccs^tly represented os super- 
naturally bmic, os involiing themselves in the most abstruse 
casiustry of amorous metaphjsic^ onginally tmccablc to the wire- 
dmwn subtleties of tho romances of tho siatccnlh century, and wliieh 
in their turn had their ongin in the Arrfits d’Amonr of tho Pro- 
vcnfal troubadours Sclf-sacnfice is pushed to tho i cigc of caneaturc, 
and all tho ordmary feelings of nature aro a lolated to attain a sort 
of impossible ideal of heroic and amorous perfection. In the lltml 
Zadtes, the Indian Emperor, 3)/rannie hove, Aureng^zchc, AU for 
Love, Clcomenes, Bon Selasltan, and similar pieces, wc sco Diydcn’s 
dramatic genius, os mo sco tho dmmatio spirit of tho agc,m its 
poMcr and in ItsMcahncss Drjdcn had very little mastery over 
tho tender emotions, and vciy little skill m tho dehneation of clia- 
racter nor was ho ignorant of his deficiencies in this respect he 
tried, and Math no mean success, to compensate for them by stnking, 
unexpected, and picturesque incidents, bypoMerful declamatory dia- 
logue, aud by a majestj, case, and splendour of versification The 
kind of secncs m whicli Dryden cubits his nearest approach to 
dramatic excellence are dialogues m Mhich tho speakers begin by 
violent rccrunmations and fmish with rcconcibation , scones, m 
short, similar to tho quarrel between Brutus and Cassias m tho 
Jtdtus Ccesar of Shakspearc Conscious of his power, Bidden has 
frequently repeated situations of this land , examples of which are 
tho dispute between Antony and Ventidius m AUfor Love, a piece 
founded upon Antony and Cleopatra, and the still liner specimen of 
tho same kmd of^ writing botMccn Borax and tho King m Bon 
8d?aotian In such scenes Brydcn reaches if not tho level of Sbok- 
speare, at least that of Mossmger or Fletcher In his eagerness to 
supply constant food to the craving for novelty, Brydcn sometimes 
forgot tiiat veneration for the genius of his predecessors which on 
other occasions, he has eloquently expressed, thus, m conjunction 
with Bavenant, he condescended to make alterations and additions 
to Shakspearo’s Tempest, transforming that pure aud ideal creation 
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lulo a 'bnlbnat and mcrotnoions opora, full of ecomc cffeoto, aud con- 
tauiuig, "besido Miranda, tho addition of a young man who lias never 
seen a 'woman, giving full opjiortnmly for tlioso pruncnt allusions 
which wero then so vehemently applauded Sinilarlj’- ho did not 
scruple to transform tho Paradise Lost mto an operatic entertain- 
ment, in winch tho suhhmity and puntj'- of Milton are strangelj 
disfigured This piece was styled the State of Innocence. In those 
days JPrdogues and JSpilogues formed an essential and favourite 
accompomment to theatrical pieces, and they wero wntten with 
great skill, contaimng cither allusions to tho topics of tlio moment 
or judgments on tho great authors of the carher stage , and, when 
delivered by a fascinating actress or a graceful tra^^an, were re- 
ceived with cntliusiastio applause Dryden was equally adroit and 
fertile in this class of composition, and many of Ins prologues and 
epilogues aro masterpieces both in tho comic and elevated sljlc In 
many of the comic productions of this nature ho unfortunately 
jnpders to tho prevailing taste for loose allusion and equivoque, par- 
ticularlj m those which were delivered by hTcIl Gwynno and other 
fmil but foscinatmg beauties 

§ C cn in tho earliest prodnolions of this poet, as in his Seme 
Stanzas in praise of Cromwell, it is easy to pcrccno that force, 
vigour, and majestic melody of stjle whiidi distinguish him above 
all the writers of his age, above all the writers of any ago, perhaps, 
in the English htcrature In somo of his first attempts ho adopted 
the form of tho stanza, generally, os in his Jnnue Mtralths, the 
four-hned altcmatcly-rhj mod stanza of tho GondiZicif of Davennht 
But ho ultimately preferred the rhymed heroic couplet of ten- 
syllabled hues, n measure which ho earned to tho highest jierfcclion 
of w'hich it IS capable, and even in his stanzas wo may clearly see 
that they possess tho essential elements of this last form of versifi- 
cation, as each can be resolved mto two sonorous couplets This 
kind of metro Dryden wielded with singular force and mastciy 
whether he reasons, or describes, or declaims, or narrates, he moves 
with iwrfcct freedom , and the n^lanty of tho stnicturo of his 
verse, and the recurrence of tho rhyme, so far from appearing to 
shackle his movements, seem only to give majesty and impetus to 
his march He frequently intcrsporsos a third lino, rhyming with 
Iho two preceding, and formmg a triplet, and this third hne, which 
18 often an Alexandrine of twelve instead of ten syllables, winds uf 
tho penod with a roll of noble harmony — 

** Tiic long uugcslic march and energy divine *' 

1 Perhaps tho greatest among his longer poems aro those in which the 

j subject IS half-polemic and Imlf-saUncal Tho Aisahm and Acln- 
contains a multitude of admirably ifriwn portraits, among 
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^vhicli fhoso of Sfiollcsbury, tlio DnAo of Buckingliam, Scltlo, Slnfl- 
woU, and tlio inikmous Ihlns Oates, remain In the mcrooiy of oror} 
reader Nothing can better prorc tbo extremo difference between 
the dcscnptivo and dramatic manner of dmwing characters than a 
companson between Uio astonishing \ irncity of these delmoations 
■and Diydeu’s weakness wlicn endeavouring to represent human 
beings on the stage In order to fully appreciate all the ments of 
this poem it IS necessary to read it in connection with the histoiy of 
the time, and to follow Dryden into his innumcnble alliiBions to the 
questions and iiersons of tbo day but even tlie general student, who 
will cvamiuc it from a purely htcrary point of a icw, will find in li 
the noblest examples of moral pamting, alwa}s Mgorous though not 
always just, and will pcrocia o all the highest quihlics of the English 
language as a Tcliiclo for reasoning and description Tbo Medal, a 
satire duected, like the former, chiefly against the factious turbulence 
of Sbaflcsbniy', contains passages not inferior 
Dryden has given us, in Mac-FlctJ^noe, the first example of purclj 
htcrary and personal satire Its object was his rival Shadwcll, 
and the poet supposes lus aactim to bo tbo successor in tho supre- 
macy of atupiditj to a avretched Irish scribbler named Flccknoc, 
giaang him to indicate this succession tho title of Mac, tho Celtic or 
Irish form of tho patronymic Tho satire is undoubtedly coarse and 
violent, but it contains numcrons interesting details concerning tbo 
litoraturc, and particularly tbo drama, of the day , and many pas- 
sages arc powerfully and bitterly original 
§ 7 Tho two great controversial poems Bchgio Latci and the 
Mind and Panther cxJiibit m its highest perfection Dry don’s con- 
Bunimate mastciy in perhaps tho most difllcnlt species of wnting, 
namely poctiy m which close reasoning on an abstract subject like 
theology should bo combmed with nch illustration and picturc^quo 
imagery With tho natnro of his arguments it is not necessary to 
meddle , they arc, both on tho Frotestant and Cathoho side, tho same 
that naturally present themselves to tho dilutant, and are based 
upon Sonpturo or tradition, upon induction or cxpcnence, as may 
best serve tlio wntor’s puiposo. But tho powerful and unfettered 
march of tho rcasomng, tho abundanco of pictiircsquo illustration, 
and tho noblo outbursts of enthusiasm mako ns alternately converts 
to tho one faith and to tho other, and proa o Diydcn to be one of tho 
greatest of ratiocinativo poets In tho Bind and PanVier wo voiy 
Boon get over tho prelimmary absurdity of tho fable, in which tho 
two animals that give tho titlo to tho poem are represented as 
BTignging in on elaborate argument m favour of tho two churches 
whoso emblems they ate — tho “ milk-white Hind” tho Catholic, and 
tho Panther the Church of England — os well os tho representation 
of tho other soots under tho gmso of wolves, boars, and a whole 
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monagone of nmmala The opening of the Bdtgto Laict is incom— 
parahly fine, as ■well as the allusions more than once made in "both 
poems to the wnter’s o'nm rdigious con'nctions ‘What is very 
conous IS thatDryden, though unqucstionahly a man of strong pious 
aspuations, has always given a very unfavourahle character of the 
clergy , and does not confine his satmcal mveotives to the pnests of 
any one religion, but classes pagan augurs, Turlnsh imams, Egyptian 
hierophants in one common reprobation ■with Christian mimsters of 
all sects, orthodox as well os sectanon 

§ 8 The lyno productions of this poet are not nun'crous m pro- 
portion to their excellence. Interspersed among the scenes of his 
romantic.drama3 are many beautiful and harmomons songs , but his 
most celebrated production of this kmd is his O de on St OecHta’a 
written for music, and celebrating the powers and the tnumph 
of the art The narrative portion of this noble lyno is a descnption 
of the vanous passions excited by the Greek harper Timotheus m 
the mind of Alexander the Great, as he is fcastang \nth his mctonous 
ch cftams m the royal hidls of Persepohs Joy, picture, pnde“, pity, ^ 
terror, and revenge successively arise under the “ mighty master’s " 
touch, and the vanous strophes at once descnbe and exemphfy the 
sentiment they paint The poem concludes with an allusion to the 
fabled invention of sacred music by St» Cecilia Diyden is said 
to have wntten this {idmuable poem at a smgle jot, and in the 
space of a few hours It will always be regarded as one of the 
most energetic lyncs in the Enghsh language. In spite of some 
inequahties of expression, it rushes on ■with a flow and a swmg 
hko that of Pmdar himself, and in many places the sound is an ] 
echo to the sense. It is the Stn/oma J^oica of Beethoven m ^ 
words ' 

The translation mto English verse of the Satires of Juvenal and 
Persms exhibits Drydon’s power of transfemng to his own langiu^e 
not perhaps the exact sense of those difficult authors, but then 
general spmt There was a cohsiderablo similanty between the tone 
of Eiydon’s mmd and that of Juvenal , the same force, the same 
somewhat declamatory character, and the same unsciupiilouB bold- 
ness m pamtmg what was odious and detestable but the plam- 
spoken frankness of the Boman, in delmeatmg the mcredible cor- 
ruption of the tunes of Domitian, degenerates into hcentiousncss in 
Diyden, who seems sometimes to gloat over descriptions which 
Juvenal mtroduced purely with an intention of exhibitmg m all its 
horror the ■vice which he lashes Our poet’s most extensive work 
of poetical translation was his Enghsh version of TirgU, and though 
ho has produced what -will always bo regaled as one of the -great 
standard monuments of our hterature, it may be regretted that the 
author he selected for translation was not one more accordant with 
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lus peculiar genius Yiigil’s predominant quality is majesty indeed, 
but majesty always tempered with consummate grace , and Drydon, 
however characterized by majesty, was ccrtamly deficient m ^co 
and elegance. Ho seems hunself to have become conscious of his 
error, and to have lamented that ho had not rather chosen Homer 
Two of our most illustnous poots, Drydon and Pope, have respec- 
tively translated Viigil and Homor Ihoir glory would have been 
greater had they exchanged subjects Tho robust and somewhat 
mnscnhuo gomus of Diyden could not perfectly assume tho viiginal 
and ideal refinement of tho Diana-hko Muso of Mantua 
§ 9 Tho highest quahtios of Diyden’s literary genius never blazed 
out with greater splendour than whon about to set for over in tlio 
grave His Fables , os ho called them, tliough they are m no scuso 
&bles, but rather talcs m verse, exhibit all his noblest qiialitics, and 
nio'm gencml Irco from lus defect of occasional coarseness. Tiie 
subjects of these narratives aro cither modernised and paraphrased 
from Ohauoor, or taken from tho same sources whence Chaucer drew 
his materials, tho Decameron of Boccacio, and other French and 
Itahan noveUe Among tho rovivals of Chaucer may bo specified 
Palamon and ArcUe (tho Knight’s Tnlo), The "Wife of JBaih, The 
Cod and the Fox (tho Nun’s Priest’s Talc), a pnraiihmso of Chaucer’s 
iharacter of tho Good Paiaon, and The Flower and the Leaf, among 
the latter categoiy tho stones of Oytnon and Iphtgenia and Theodore 
md Monona ^eso works aro for tho most part of considerable 
length , and it is ennous to see how Drydcn, with all his deep and 
sincoro vonoration for Chaucer, has failed to roproduco tho more 
dohoato and subtler quahhes of his model Tho splendour, the force, 
tho picturosqnoness of tho ongmal aro indeed thoro , but the tender 
ndivetS, the almost infantmo pathos of tho ongmal, have qmto 
evaporated, hko somo subtle perfume, m the process of transfusion 
How far this is to bo attnbut^ to Dryden’s oivn character — always 
deficient m tondomess — how ibr to the general tone of the ago in 
which ho/hved, an age the very antipodes of sontimont, it is difiScult 
to decide in somo degree, perhaps, that evanescent and subtle fra- 
granco may be mtimatdy connected with Chaucer’s archaic language 
but all who havo attempted to modemiso the lather of our poetry 
have in a greater or less degreo oncountored tho somo insuperable 
difficulty Tho dimmutioa of tondomess is peculiarly porcoptiblo m 
such passages os the dying speech of Arcitc, and m many traits of 
the portrait of the Parson, to whom Drydon has communicated qmto 
a modem air Theso narratives, therofore, in order to produce their 
full effect, should be read as mdepondent works of Diyden, without 
any roforence either to Chaucor or Boccacio in which coso thoy 
cannett fail to excite the livehest admiration. The flowmg ease with 
which tho story is told, the frequent occurrence of bcautifal lines and 
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hippy expressions, vnll cror make them, iho most favourablo speci- 
mens perhaps of Dryden’s peculiar ments 
§ 10 Besides pootiy, Diyden produced a rciy laigo quantity oi 
prose, much of it of great value, not only for tho style, hut in man} 
instances also for tho matter. Tho fonn of his prose works was 
generally that of Essays or Preface prefixed to his various pooms, 
aud disoussmg some subject m connexion with tho particular matter 
m hand Thus m his Essay on Dramatic Poetry ho mvestigates 
the then hotly-argued question as to the employment of Ebjune m ' 
Tras®^y> Juvenal was accompamed with a most amusmg trea- 
tise on ^tiTC , mdeed few of his poetical works appeared without 
some prose oisquisition In this way he has travelled over a vast 
field of cntical inquiry, and given us mvaluable appreciations of poets 
of his own and other countnes Dr} dcn_mnst bo regarded as ttie 
first^enhghtcned enbe who appeared in tho English l^gungc Eis 
judgments concenung Chaucer, Shakspeare, and his mighty con- 
temporaries, Milton and a multitude of other authors, do equal 
honour to tho cathohcity of his taste and the courago with which 
be expressed his opinions His decisions miy, indeed, sometimes ho 
erroneous, but they arc always based upon reficebon and a ground, 
specious at least, if not solid These works, besides, are ndmirablo 
specunens of hvely, ngorous, idiomatic Engbsh, of which no man, 
when he chose to avoid the occasional pedantic employment oi 
fashionable JFrench words, was a greater master The Dedications 
of many of his works to great and influentnl patrons, however httle 
honour they may do to Diyden’s mdcpendcuce of character, are sm- 
gularly ingemous and w oil- turned , and in judging tho tone of semhtj' 
which such thmgs display, wo must not forget that it was tho fashion 
of the time, and that a professional author, who hved by his pen, 
could hardly afford to sacnfico his mterest to an assertion of digmty 
which no one at that tune could understand 

§ 11 Literature presents no more onginal personality than thar 
of^JoHK Bu^ak, (^1628-1688), the greatest master of allegory that 
e^0ias existed. Ho was horn at the village of Elstow, near Bed- 
ford m 1628 His father was a tinker, and tlio son m his youth 
followed the same humble callmg Though bom m the very lowest 
rank of social life, auc consequently cnjojmg very hmited advantages 
of education, wluch appear in Bnnyan’s case to have extended no 
farther than simple readmg and wntmg, ho had before him tho 
example of piety and morahty, and at about the ago of eighteen 
enterM tho rmhtaiy service in tho Parliamentary army In tho 
strange and interesting rehgious autobiography which he wrote under 
the title of Grace Ahounding in the Chi^ of Sinners Bunyan has 
given a cunous picture of his mtemal singles, his despair, his 
conversion, and bis acceptance by God, and the whole range of 
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m}^cal liteiatttro docs not offer a more tonchmg confession lake 
bU enthusiast^ he much csa^crates the sinfnlness of his original 
state, and the pcam ooi cc^dcnce in Dirme mcn^, which he 
attamed at the price of agonies such as almost overthrew his reason, 
and which are of themselves an endcnco of the natural strength of 
his feehngs, form a contrast with the gloom and despair from which 
ho imogmcd himself to have been rescued by a miraculous inter* 
];osition of heavenly grace But it is certam that the irregulanties 
ho so deeply deplores were vernal, if not altogether trifling, and that 
his conduct had always in the mam been virtuous and moral He 
married very young, and his worst vices appear to have been a habit 
of Bwearmg, and a taste for ale-draiking and the pastime— always" 
BO popular among the English peasantry— of bell-rmging and playing 
at hockey and hp-cat After experiencing the fearful internal 
stru^lcs usual when strongly imngmativo and impressionable mmds 
are first brought under rchgious conviction, he jomed, m 1655, the 
sect of the Baptists, one of the most enthusiastic among the innu- 
merable Galvimstio sects with which England was then seething, 
and ho gradually attracted notonety by the fervour of his piety 
and the rude eloquence of his discourses. Deeply smccre himself, 
aud of a benevolent and lovmg disposition, he was eager to com- 
municate to others those “glad tidmgs of great joy” which had 
been, as ho imagmed, divmely brought homo to his own soul , and 
his powerful genius, combined with bis lehgious ardour, must have 
given him vast power over the humble enthusiasts who composed 
his congregations 

At the time of tho Bestoration the government began to persecute 
with extreme seventy the dissenting sects, which were m most cases 
identified with the political doctnnes of tho recently overthrown 
Commonwealth , and Bimj an, ns a leading man among the Baptists, 
was necessanly exposed to these tnals After undergomg some mmor 
persecutions, he was convicted of frequentmg and upholding con- 
venticles, and impnsoned for upwards of twelve years m the jail of 
Bedford. Dunng this long confinement, the ngour of which, how- 
ever, was gradually much relaxed towards its close, he supported 
himself by makmg tagged laces, and acquired the veneration of his 
compamons by the benevolence with w^ch he consoled them, and 
by the fervour of his rehgious exhortations In prison, too, ho 
enjoyed tho society of his family, and perticulailj of his htfle bhnd 
dau^tor, of whom ho was passionately fond It was dutmg this 
confinement that he composed his immortal allegory the Pilgrim's 
Progress In tho eleventh year of his imprisonment, when ho was 
frequently allowed to leave tho jail, ho was chosen preacher of the 
Baptist congregation The persecution against tho sects having been 
gradually relaxed, m consequence of tho Jesuitical pohey of James II , 
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who imdcr fhe mask of general toleration widied insensibly to relieve 
the proscnphon that weighed upon the Catholics, Banyan was at 
last liberated altogether , and in 1672 he bad bc^me a venerated 
and influential leader in his sect, preaching frequently both in Bed- 
ford and London. Bhs suflerings, his viitues, his genius as a wnter, 
and his eloquence as a pastor contributed to his liune. He died in 
1668, m London, it is said in consequence of a cold caught m a 
journey undertaken by him in inclement weather with the object 
of reconciling a father and a son. His character appears to have been 
essentially mild, afiectionatc, and ammatcd by a truly evangehcal 
love to all men He was kmd and mdulgent, and free from that 
mrrow-mmded sectman jealousy which loves to confine the pnvileges 
of salvation to its own httle coterie, and, though a leadmg member 
of a most fanatical and enthusiastic persuasion, he exhibited a rare 
cvaxnple of GhnsUan chanty and a truly Cathohc love for all man- 
kmd. In spite, however, of the real mildness and gentleness of hie 
character, his external manners and appearance, as he has himself 
recorded, had something austere and forbiddmg, but this was only 
apparent, and, apart from a few of those childish and almost tedmical 
scruples in matters really mdiffereut, which may be called the badges 
of sectarian societies, Bunyan showed none of the sour and peevish 
narrowness which is the nco of such bodies This is as honourable 
to him as it is extraordmary m itself, when we reflect upon his 
hunted education and upon the almost irresistible tendency of 
circumstances which surrounded him 
§ 12 The works of Bunyan are numerous , but there are only 
three among them upon which it will be necessary fbr us to dwell 
These are the rchgious autobiography entitled Grace Ahmndxng vn 
(he Chief of Sinners, to which I have slightly alluded above, and 
the two religious allcgones, the PUgrinCs Progress and the Solg 
Wat In the first of these uorks Bunyan has given the mmntest 
and most candid account of his own spuitual struggles and con- 
version It IS a book of the same order with the mystic writings of 
St Theresa, with the Ckmfessions of St Augnstme, and not mfenor 
in mterest and ongmahty to the Confessions of Bonsseau The 
author lays bare before us all the recesses of his heart, and admits 
us to the tremendous spectacle of a human soul workmg out by 
unspeakable agonies its liberation from the bonds of sm and world- 
imess It IS evident that Bunjan has enormously exa^erated the 
cnminahty of his unregenerate state, and that the enthusiasm of his 
character has, though in perfect simplicity and good faith, mtensified 
both tho lights and shades of tho picture Ihe dehneation, how- 
ever, can never fail to possess interest either for the religious 
student or for the philosopher who loves to mvestigate tho mys- 
tenous problems of our monl and spiritual nature The gloom 
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and llto sunshine, the despair and the tnumpli are abke reflected 
in the simple and fervent language of Bunyon, and the hook 
ahoimds vnth those little inimitable touches of natural feeling and 
description which have placed its author among the most picturesque 
of wnters 

§ 13 But it 18 in his allcgoncs tliat Bunjan stands unm ailed, 
and particularly in the Ptlqnmh Progress This boob, which is in 
two parts, tho first beyond comparison the finest, narrates the strug- 
gles, the o'qicncnces, and tho trials of a Christian in his passage 
from a bfe of sm to everlasting febcitj' “ Mr Christian," dwelling 
in a city, is incited by the consciousness of his lost state, typified by 
a heavy burthen, to take a joumej to tlie Now ucnisalem — tho city 
of eternal life All tho adventures of his travel, tho scenes which 
ho visits, the dangers which ho encounters, the enemies ho combats, 
tho friends and fcllow-pilgnms ho meets upon his road, typify, with 
A strange mixture of literal simplicity and powerful imagination, 
tho vicissitudes of rehgious experience Shakspearo is not more 
essentially tho pnneo of dramatists than Bunyon is tho pnneo oi 
nllcgonsts So intense was his intellectual vision that abstract qua- 
lities are instantly clothed by him with personality, and wo sym- 
pathize w ith his ^adowy peisonog^ ns with real human beings In 
tho fair or temble scenes which ho sets before us wo feel out belief 
captivated os with real incidents and places Tlionsonds of readers, 
from tho child to the accomplished man, have trembled and rejoiced, 
have smiled and wept, in sympathy with tho joys and sufiermgs ot 
Banyan’s personages. Dante possesses a somewhat similar power of 
rechisvng tho conceptions of tho imagination but Dante took for his 
subjects real human beings, whom ho placed in extraordinary posi- 
tions, whore they still retain their porsonahty , while Bunyon clothes 
with flesh and blood tho abstroot and tho imaginary Spenser was 
a great master of allegory , but it is not with his persons, so much 
as with the brilliant and picturesque acocssoncs that surround them, 
that we interest ourselves. The Bed-Cross Ehight, Una, Malbecco, 
and Bntomart do not excite any very hvely anxiety about their fate 
as persons , we follow their adventures with pleasure and cunosity, 
ns we follow the unfoldmg incidents of a dramatic spectacle , but wo 
no more identify ourselves with their fate than we do with that oi 
so many actors alter tho fall of tho curtam But Bunyan’s dramatu 
personoa we follow with a breathless sympathy, somewhat like that 
iviih which wo read Pdibtnson Orusoe for tho first time This result 
IS indeed in some degree to bo asenbed to the simple, direct, un- 
adorned style m which Bunyan wrote, and to the rcah^mth which 
he himself conceived his persons and adventures 
Tho populanty of the Plgnm's Progress was immediate and 
Imnloiiso it has continued to the present day , and the tale is one 
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of t}io most iascumtmg to childmi and peasants Indeed, tliere is 
hardly a cottage m England or Scotland nrhere Banyan’s fiction 
does not find a place on the scanty hooi-shel^ between, the Bible 
and the Alnuinaa Encouraged by the success of the first port, 
Bunyon nras induced to compose a oontmuation, m trluch the 'wife 
and children of Chnstian go orer nearly the same groimd and meet 
"witii nearly smular adrentures The tdiaim, however, of the second 
liart IS lor mfenor to that of the first, the invention displayed, 
though remarkable, is devoid of the freshness which marks the per- 
sons and incidents of Christian’s journey A great many scenes 
ani characters m Banyan’s hooks, though mtended to emb^y allc- 
goncal mcanmgs, are evidently drawn from real life The desenp- 
tion of Vanity Fair, many of the landscapes so beautifully and 
vividly pamte^ and a large number of the personages and dialogues, 
bear all the marks of being transcripts from Bunyan’s actual evpe- 
nence The agitated tmics m which the book was written were 
abundant in strongly-marked character^ both good and bad , and ue 
may accept, for example, the lifehkc scene of the accusation before 
the court of justice os a laithful picture of the mcrcdible brutality 
and corruption of the tribunals of those evil days Bunyan, hke 
all great creators, was gifted with a lively sense of the humorous, 
and m the characters and adventures we frequently see a comic ele- 
ment of no mconsiderable merit The sublime and the grotesque, 
the tender, the terrible, and the humorous, were alike tasted by this 
truly jjqpuhr gemns In the largeness of his nature, as well as m 
the forcible and idiomatic pictoresqueness of his language, he per- 
fectly sympathises with the people , and ho has expressed their sen- 
timents m their natural tongue His knowledge of books was vciy 
small ; hut the English version of the Bible, m which onr language 
exhibits its highest force and perfection, had been studied by him so 
intensely that he was completely saturated with its spink He 
UTote unconsciously in its style, and the mnumcrable Scriptural 
quotations 'with which his works are memsted like a mosaic, har- 
iBonise, •without any mcongruity, mth the general tissue of hu 
linguage Except the Bible, from ivhich he horttmed, consciously 
or unconsciously, the mam groundwork of his diction, he probably 
was little acquamted ■with books Fox’s Martyrs and a few popular 
legends of kmgbts ermnt, such as have ever lieen^ favourite read- 
ing among liio Engbsh pcasantiy, probably furnished all such mate- 
rials as he did not find m the Sonptures. The Bible, mdeed, he is 
reported to have knoivn almost by heart. 

VTith such mtellectual training, apphed to a mmd naturally sensi- 
tive and cnthusiasbc, the style of a 'wntcr might be rude, harsh, 
nay, even sometimes migrammatical, but it was sure to be perfectly 
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free from Tuignnty ftnd morotnoioiiB onuimont, and Bunjan js^Bie 
in^_pcrfeot foprcsentntivo of tho plain, Vigorons, idiomatic, and 
sometimes pictoresquo mid pootical language of ^hc common people. 
It memblcs'm iirniasculifio lircAdtli and solidity that ancient stjlc 
of nrchitcctuie which is impropcily called Saxon its rohust pillars 
and stout arches, its combination of nigged stone and imponshablc 
heart of oak giinng earnest of illimitable duration It is surpnsmg 
liow nnirorsally Bnnyan’s diction is drawn from tho pnmilivo Ten- 
tonio clement in our language for pagui together wo sometimes 
meet with nothing hut monosyllable and dissyllable words, with tho 
c\ooption of a few th^lb^cal terms, his structure is built up of the 
sohd gnnito that bes at tho bottom of our speech Of course it was 
impossible that tho allegoiy could always be mamtoincd, in a uork 
of such length tho spmtual typo could not always bo kept distinct 
from tlio bodilj antitype, but tho reader seldom c\]x:rienccs any 
difHoulty from Hus cause, being earned forward by the aivacity ol 
the narrative Tho long spmtual discussions, cxjxisitions of theo- 
logical questions, and oxliorlations addressed by one interlocutor to 
tho others, not only afford cunous specimens of tho religious com- 
position of those days, but increase the vcnsimibtudo of the persons 
These passages, too, show Bunyan’s profound acquaintance with tho 
language and the spint of the Scnpturcs, and place in tho strongest 
light his benevolent and evangelical Chnstinnity In his desenp- 
tions he is equally powerful whether tho object ho paints be tcmblo 
or attractive, the Talley of tho Shadow of Death is placed before us 
with the same astomsbng reality as tho Delectable Monntams— n 
reahty strongly recalling tho Hell and Paradise of Dante Ifo reli- 
gious writer has analyzed more mmutoly and represented more 
faithfully ovoiy phase of feeling through which tho soul passes m 
its stru^les with sin tho clearness of tlieso pictures is rather 
increased than diminished by tho allogoncal dress in which they arc 
clothed In them Bnnyan did but draw upon lus owm memorj , 
and narrate his own oxpcnonccs Ho exhibits, too, that msc- 
parablo charaotonstic of tho higher order of creative power, a 
constant sympathy with the simpler objects of external nature, 
and a profcrcnco of the groat fundamental elements of human 
character ^ 

§ 14 Tho Hyp IFar is an allegory typifymg, in tho siege and 
capture of tho City of Mnnsoul, the struggle botivcen sin and reli- 
gion in the human iqiint Dia^lus on tho one hand and Immanuel 
on tho other, are the leaders of tho opposing armies In this narra- 
tive wo see frequent traces of Bunyan’s personal oxpcncnco m mih- 
tary operations, such os ho had witnessed while serving in the ranks 
of Oromwell’s stout and God-feanng army Tho narrative, viewed 
08 a talc. IS far less interesting tuan tho PUgnvCa Prog) css, our sym- 
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pathles not lieing cscited bj the dangers and escapes of a single 
hero . and in many pomts the all^ory is too refined and compli- 
cated to be always readily followed The styles though similar in 
its mascnlme 'ngour to that of the ibimcr allegoiyj is less fiesh and 
animated. 

§ lo One of the most proinment fignres m the Long Parliament 
and the Eestoration was Edw ab d Htde, afterwards Ghancellor, 
better known by his title of Eabii of Chabekdok (1608-1674)^ 
Not only was he an actor m the ^EtTcal drama of'that'mom^^s 
epoch, but he holds an honourable place among English histonans 
by means of his histoiy of the events m which he had taken part. 
Descended from a gentle stock, and educated at Oxford, he soon aban- 
doned the profession of a hamster for the more cxcitmg struggles of 
pohhcal life. He sate m the Short Parliament of 1640, when he 
was a member of the moderate party m opposition to the court, and 
afterwards, m the same year, was a conqncuous orator m the Long 
Parhament, at first supporting exposition pnnciples, but after a 
violent quarrel with Hampden and the more advanced adherents of 
the national cause, he gradually passed over to the Boyahst side 
Findmg himself at last m open rapture with the constitubonal 
party, and even m immment danger of arrest, he fied fiom London 
andjomed the kmg at York From this time Clarendon must be 
r^rded among the most faithful, though certainly among the most 
moderate adherents of the Boyahst cause In 1644 he was appomted 
member of the Council named to advise and take charge of the 
Prmc^ whom he aooompamed to Jersqr, and whose exile and vicis- 
situdes he shared from the execution of Charles I to the Eestoration 
m 1660 Dunng the Eepubhc and Protectorate Hyde remamed 
abroad, generally m close attendance upon the exiled Pnnee and his 
little disputable court, and generally giving such advice, as, if fol- 
lowed by bis master and his oompamons, would have spared them 
much ^sgiace and many embarrassments He Was also rewarded 
with the title — ^then hut ah empty name — of Chancellor, and he 
was employed m seveial diplomatic services, one to the Court of 
Madrid, with the object cf mducing the European cabmets to mter- 
fere actively on behalf of the exiled house. In this missicn be was 
unsuccessful, so great was the terror inspired by the vigonr of the 
great soldier and statesman who then swayed the detunes of 
England, and who first placed his country among the first-class 
jjowers of Euiqpa During this tune Hyde had frequently, like 
many of his compamons, and like tiie kmg himself while wandering 
m hSwnce and Holland, to support extreme pover^ and pnvati 0 n. 
"With the death, of CromweE crumbled to pieces the structure mam- 
tamed as well as raised by bis genius and patriotism The Bestora- 
tion took place ; and in. the frenzy of triumph which greeted the 

B 2 
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re-cstaUislicd aionarcb^, it was natural timt Hydo sliould reap the 
reward of his services Ho was installed in the lugli office of Ohnn- 
cellor, made first a Baron and nftcrwnrdsj in 1G61, Karl of Clarendon, 
and for some tune was among the most powcHnl advisers of the 
court His popularity, however, os well ns his favour with the 
king, soon began to decline , for both his virtues and Lis faults ucro 
such as to render him disliked Tlio gra^ ity and austerity of his 
morab formed n strong contrast to the extreme profligacy of the 
court, his adMCo, gonomlly in favour of prudence' and economy, 
could not but bo distasteful to the king , and his lectures had the 
additional disadvnntngo of (being tedious, while, like many other 
statesmen who have returned to power after n long exile, ho was not 
able to accommodate himself to the altered state of opinion At 
the same time tlio people looked with envy and distnist upon the 
great wealth which he was accumulating, not always by the most 
scrupulous means, and iiiion the spirit of nepotism which was 
rnakmg the House of Hyde one of the richest and most splendid in 
the coimtry The magnificence, too, of his palaces and gardens gave 
additional umbrage to public dishkc, which was earned to the 
lughest pitch when a secret mnmago was divulged between his 
daughter Anne and the Duke of York, brother and hcir-apparcut of 
the king This nlhanco between n family tlint every one remem* 
bered to have risen from the rank of conn try gentleman and the 
Itoyal House was looked upon with strong displeasure Clarendon 
by it, became the progenitor cf two queens of Dnglind, klaiy and 
Anne. The mimstor’s unpopulanty was completed by the sliaro 
he had m advising Charles to sell Dunkirk to Louis XIV , n measure 
which excited the intcnscst fcclmg of national humihation, and 
Clarendon was accused by popuLir rumour of receiving a share of 
the proceeds of this disgraceful compact his splendid palace in 
London received the bitter mcknnmo of “ Dunkirk House ” Charles 
was not a man to sacnfico an atom of popnlnnty for tho purpose of 
scrccmng a minister, even had ho been personally attached to Cla- 
rendon Tho Chancellor was impeached for High Treason, went 
into exile, and passed tho remainder of his life in France, where ho 
died, at Pon^m, jn 1674 

§ 16 Clarendon was tho author of many state p.ipers and other 
official documents, which exhibit a grave and dignified eloquence , 
but his great work is tho Jhslory of the Great Beldlton^ os ho 
naturally, in his quality of a Boynhst, designated the Civnl War 
This rrmow of events embraces a detailed account, rather in tlie 
form of Memoirs than regular histoiy, of tho proccoffings from 1625 
to 16&3, together with a ruitrativo of tho incidents which led to Uie 
Pcstoration. As the matcnals were derived from the author’s jier- 
sonal oxpoiloncc, the work is of high valno, and places Cbrcndou 
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ninong fho leading Instoncal writers of lus age , while the dignity 
and liveliness of the style, in spite of occasion^ ohsonnty, will ever 
rank him among the great classical English proso-wnters Im- 
partial ho cannot he ospooted to ho, hut his partiality is less fre- 
quent and less flagrant than could fairly hare hecn anticipated The 
moderation of his character has occasionally led him to hesitate 
between two conclusions, and even when convicted of partiality ho 
may be said to ho rather negatively than positively unfair If wo 
take into consideration the number and complexity of the events he 
had to treat, we shall find feuer senous inaccuracies than could have 
been looked for in his account of facts Above all ho is excellent in 
tlic dclmcation of character TIicso arc the parts of his work most 
carefully elaborated, and m them wo often find penetration in judg- 
, mg and skill in portrapng vanetics of human nature 

§ 17 There is perhaps no character, whether personal or htcraiy 
mere perfectly enviahlo than that of Izaae WAimHi-^593-1683) - 
Ho was bom at Statford in 1593, and passed his early manhood m 
London, where ho earned on the humhlo busmess of a sempstcr” 
or hncndnipcr At about 50 ho was able to retire fium trade, pro- 
bably witli such a competency as was suilicicnt for his modest desires, 
and lived till U’O great age of 90 in ease and tranquilhty, enjoying 
the fncndship of many of the most learned and accomplished men of 
his time, and amusing himself with literature and his beloved pastime 
of the angla Hismnmngo with n sister of the trul> apostolic Bishop 
Ken probably brought him mto contact with such men as Bonnci 
Holes, Wolton, Chillmgworth, Sanderson, and Usslicr, and the ex- 
quisite modesty and simphcity of his character soon ripened such 
acquamtauco mto solid fnondships Ho produced at different times 
the Atwcs^oCfivo persons, all distinguished for 'their virtues and ao- 
complishmcntSjUdmcly, Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Bishop 
Sanderson, with the lir^ second, and last of whom he had been mti- 
mato. These biographies are unlike anythmg else m hteraturc 
they are written with such a tender and simple grace, with such an 
nnaficctcd fervour of personal attachment and simple piety, that they 
will over ho regarded as masterpieces But Walton’s great work is 
&o OomjpieU’^Anglcr, a treatiso on his favonnto art of m 

which the precepts for tho sport are combined with such imnutablo 
descriptions of Ei^lish nver scenery, such charming dialc^cs, and 
BO prevailing a tone of gratitude for God’s goodness, that tho lx»k is 
ahsoluicly unique in hteraturc Tho passion of the Enghsh for all 
kinds of field-sports and out-of-door amusements is closely conneotod 
•with sonsihihty to tho lovohness of rural nature, and tho cnlm 
homo-scenes of our national scenery ate reflected wiUi a loving truth 
in Walton’s descriptions of those qmet nvers and daisied meadows 
which tho good old man haunted rod in hand. Hie treatise, witli o 
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quaint gravity that adds to its charm, is thrown into a scries of dia> 
logucs, first between Piscator, Venator, and Auceps, each of whom 
in turn proclaims the supenontj of lus fa\ounto sport, and after- 
wards hetween Piscator and Venator, the latter of whom is converted 
by the angler, and becomes his disciple. Mixed up with tcchmcal 
precepts, now become a little obsolete, are an infimto number of 
descriptions of anglmg-days, together with dialogues breathmg the 
sweetest Eiympathy with natural beauty and a pious philosophy that 
moke Walton one of the most eloquent teachers of virtue and re- 
hgion The expressions are os pure and sweet and graceful os the 
sentiment , and the occasional occurrence of a httlc touch of old- 
fashioncd innocent pedantiy only adds to the indefinable fascination 
of the work, breaking up its monotony like a npplo upon the sunny 
surface of a stream No other htcraturo possesses a book similar to 
the Complete Angler, the popularity of which seems likely to last 
os long as the language A second part was added by Chahles 
CoTTOK (see p 18G), a clever poet, the fnend and adopted son of 
Izoak, and his nval m the passion for onghng Tlio continuation, 
though mfenor, breathes the some spint, and, like it, contains many 
beautiful and simple lyncs in praise of the art 

§ 18 Geobok SAviijEj^M^QUEsa-op BUiffAX (1C30-1C95), one 
of the most iUuS^ous stat&nen-of the Restontion, deserves notice 
on account of his pohtical'iracts, which, says Macaulay, “ well do- 
serve to bo studied for their literaiy merit, and fully entitle him to a 
place among English classics ” 

One of the most charming, as well as sohd and useful, wnters of 
this period was Johk JSyELYN.-Cl620-lJ06), a gentleman of good 
family and considerable fortune^ whose life and clnracter afford a 
model of what is most to bo envied and desired Virtuous, nccom- 
phshed, and modest, he distnbuted his tune between hterary and 
philosophical occupations and the never-cloymg amusements of mnl 
life He was one of.thojbmders of the dchghtful art^ so succeso- 
fully practised m England, ^of jardcning and plantmg liis principal 
works are Sglm, a treatise on the nature and management of forest- 
trees, to the precepts of which, as well os to the example of Evelyn 
himself, the countiy is mdchted for its abundance of magmficent 
timber , and Terra, a work on agriculture and gaidcmng In both 
of these books we see not only the practical good sense of the author, 
but the benevolence of his heart, and an exqmsite scnsibihfy to the 
beauties' of nature, as well as a profound and manly piety In his 
feeling for the art of gordemng ho istho worthy successor of Bacon 
end predecessor of Shenstonc. Evelyn has left also a Diary, giving 
a minute account of the state of society m his tune , and his pictures 
of the incredible infamy and corruption of the court of Charles n , 
through the abommations of which the pure and gentle spirit ol 
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ETclyn pafscd, like tbo Lady in Comuc, maid Iho bcfitial rent of the 
JCnc^ntcr doscnption of tko tremendous firo of London k 
1665, of whidi ho Tms an cycwjtnass, is the most detailed as tvcII 
as trustworthy and picturesque account of tint awful calamity. It 
was at iho country houso of Erelyn, at Sayes Court, near Deptford, 
that Peter the Great was lodged during his rcsidcnco in England , 
and Ereljm gives a hmcntahlo account of the dirt and devastation 
caused ui tlic dwelling and the bsautiful garden hy thoharhanan 
monarch and his snite. Indeed he obtained from Goicmmcnt com- 
IKnsatiOD for the injuiy done to his pro]H!rty The piaij , as well 
as all the other works of this good man, abounds m IraiLs of personal 
chmeter He, his fiimily, and his friends, seem to have? formed a 
little oa&s of piCtj , nrtuo, and refinement, amid the desert of rotlcn- 
iiLSs oficred by the higher soaetj of those dajs, and his writings 
will nimis retain the double interest demed from his personal 
urines, ard tlie fidelity with which they dehneatea pcciibar pliaio 
ir the national history 

§10. An ongiml and even coioio pcrsonahlj of this cm is SAitinu. 
Purrs (163il-1703), whose individual diameter was as singular m 
1 is \ -ntings He was the fncudlcss cadet of an ancient familj, but 
boTi in such humble circomstmccs that, afler reccinng some cdu- 
caUen flt the Unncrsity, ho is supposed to hate for some time e.xcr- 
ased the trade of li tailor , and dnnng lus whok hfo ho retained a 
most ludicrous passion for fine clothes, which he is never weary of 
describing vatli more than tlio gusto of a m'm-mill.ncr B> the 
protection of a dwlant connexion, Sir Edward Montagu, ho was 
placed in a subordinate office in the Adniinlt) , and b> his punctu- 
ality, honesty, and 1 nowlfdge of busincs's, lie gradually rose to llic 
important post of Secretary m tint department lie remained many 
yctie m tins office, and must be considered as almost the only honest 
and able public offiail connected with the Naval administration 
during the reigns of Charles 11 and James II In the former of 
Uicsa the Engl«h manno ras reduced, by the corruption and rapacity 
cf the Court, to the very lowest depth of degradation and incOi- 
acncy 'JCbc successor of Charles was by profession a seaman, and 
ca his accession employed all his efforts to restore the service to its 
former vigour Perhaps the only portion of that miserable King's 
administration winch can ho regarded with anything but contcmpi 
and horror, is the effort ho made to improio the condition of the 
FleoL To this object the honesty and acUv ity of Pepys contributed , 
and after acquiring a sufficient fortune anthont any serious imputa- 
tion on his lulcgnty, the old Secretary reUred from the service to 
pass the evening of Ins life in well-earned case During the whole 
of his long and active career, Pepys had amused himself, for the 
eternal gratitude of posterity, m wntmg down, day by day, m a sort 
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ol cypher or shorthand, a Dtary of everything be saw, did, or 
thou^t. .After having been preserved for ahont a centniy and a 
half, this cunons record has been decyphered and given to the 
world , and the whole range of htcratnre does not present a record 
more canons m itself, or exhibiting a more-smgnlor and langh> 
able type of h uman character Fepys was not only by natoro a 
Ihorongh gossip, canons os an old woman, with a strong taste for 
occasional jollifications, and a tonch of the antiquary and cnnositj • 
hunter , hut ho was neccssanly bronght mto contact with all classes 
of persons, from the £ipg and his mmisters down to the poor half- 
starved sailors whose pay he had to distnbuto Wnting cntiroly for 
lumsel^ ^epys, with ludicrous ndivetS, sots down the mmntcst de- 
tails of his gradual nae in wealth and importance, noting every suit 
of clothes ordered by either himself or his wife, which he desenbes 
with rapturous enthusiasm, and chromclmg every quarrel and re- 
conahation ansing out of Mrs Fe[ys'B frequent and not unfounded 
fits of jealon^ , ibr he is suspiciously fond of frequenting the plea 
sant hut jirofligate society of pretty actresses and singers. The Dtar^ 
15 a complete scandalous cihromcle of a society so gay and debauched 
that the simple descnption of what took place is equal to frio most 
dramatic picture of the novchst The statesmen, courtiers, players, 
and demireps actually hve before our eyes , and there is no book that 
gives so hvely a portraiture of one of the extraordinary states of 
society that then existed All the minutus of dress, manners, 
amusements, and social life ore vividly presented to us , and it is 
really alarming to think of the uproar t^t would have taken place 
if it had come to light that a careful hand had been chronicling every 
scandal of the day Pepys’s own character — ^an inimitable mixture 
of shrewdness, vamty, g^ sense, and simphcity — ^infimtcly exalts 
the piquancy of his revelations , and his book possesses the double 
interest of the value and curiosity of its matter, and of the colonrmg 
given to that matter by the oddity of the narrator 
§ 20 As a type of the fugitive hterature of this age may be men- 
tioned the wntmgs of SraJRooEB I/£bthakqe (1616-1704), an active 
pamphleteer and hack wnter m favour of the Boyahst party His 
savage diatribes against the opponents of the Court are now almost 
forgotten, but they are curious as cxhibitmg a peculiar force of 
slony and vulgar vivacity which were then r^arded as smart wntmg 
His works are full of the famihar expressions which were current 
m society, and thou^ low m taste, are not without a certam fire. 
Like another writer of the same stamp. Ton Bbowe, he has given 
an example of how ephemeral must always be the success of that 
m-dtsanf humorous stylo which depends for its efiect upon the em- 
ployment of the current jargon of the town In every ago there are 
author! who trust to this for their popularity} and the temporary 
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Toguo of SQoli wrltcis IB generally as groat as is the ohlivion to vrhich 
they are certain to he condemned ^Estrange has cnnously exom> 
phfied his mode of miting in a sort of prose paraphrase of the ancient 
Fables attnbuted to the mystenons name of iEsop , and his Life of 
that imagmoiy person is a rare specimen of the pert fomihanty which 
ct that time passed for wit 
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Or Walter Cnxui.ero'f (1619<170T), 
pbrEtclan to Charles II and president of 
I ho Oallogo of rbyslclons Ha rras a man 
of science and a theolo^an, a philosopher 
and an anlltinartan In 1C76 he publlAcd 
A Vnif J>litoime cmetmirvj the different 
IITfa qf Jfen One of hla host prodaetlons 
mu a translation of Epienma's JforaU, 
I CIO Tho rcnderlcs la aecnrato and the 
1 ngUsli idiomatic. Ho rraa among tho flist 
n bo acoonnted for tho dllfcrencca In men a 
trlnds bp the size and form of the brain. 

Wkxuv .Waike (Mca-ltos) clilclly a 
ccitlvi BchotariAL-dpa^s a'oi(.<n of letters 
bet be hlmeclf pnbilsbed somo fugitive 
pifcea. lie Tree aembo* cf Harllaaont for 


Worecstershtro , and Is mentioned by lV>po 
In tho Tvoll known lines — 

* lint wbjr thon jmbihh ? QnmtUIa the poUle 
And kamriDE Wslib would tcU me I oaoM write. 

CiiAntES MovcAon, Haul op Halifax 
(lOei'lIlE) a groat patron of loiters 
fining tho reigns of William IlL and Anno* 
Ho himself mote some poems, bntoftencst 
his name appeared on tho early pages of 
anthorV wor^ "fed vlth soft dedication 
all day long." Ho assisted l*rlor In tho 
Cify JiToute and the Country JUoute He 
rose to great distinction ns a poUtldan In 
the reign of William lU when bo llUed 
UiL nlDcc of Chancellor of tho Hxidicqneri 
and wiui rnfccd to the peerage In II H boos 
c cr the aoKiulon of George I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

tub hew deaha ahd the oobeect eokts. 

fi \ Contsasi betvrciffl. the drama of Elizabeth and that of the RcstomUon 
§2 SiE Geoege Etiieeeob §3 WnxiAMWTCHEnLET hishfeand 
works The Oamtry TFJ/iff and the Plain Dealer § 4 Sm JouH Yav- 
BBaon. The Selapu, the Prowhed Wife, the Confederacy, and the Pro 
voked Svshand § 5 Geokoe Fabqduar The Constant Couple, the 
Inconstant, the Eeoruiting Officer, and the Beaus’ Stratagem § 6 Wil- 
liam COHQBEVB his hfe § 7 His works The Old Bachelor Tlie 
Double Dealer Lose for Love The Mourning Bnde § 8 Jereui 
Collier’s attack of the stage Congreve’s reply Congreve’s TFoy of the 
World § 9 Thomas Otway The Orphan and I’isnice Preserved 
§ 10 Nathaniel Lee Thomas Sootherne Isabella, or the Patai 
Marriage, and OroonoJto John Cbowne § 11 Nicholas Rowe 
Jane Shore and the Pair Penitent § 12 Mrs Aphra Beiin, Thomas 
Shahwell, and George Lillo Lillo’s Ocorge Barmeell, the Fatai 
Curiosity, and Arden of FaverAam §18 Character of English poetiy 

of this era Noble poets Earl of Roscommon Earl of Rochester 
Sir Charles Seoley Doee of BccKiNGHAMsmRE Earl of Dorset 
§ 14. John Philips and John Fomfret 

§ 1 1h a preyious chapter 1 have ondcavoured to sliotcli tho im- 
monsc rsTolution m dramatio literature, which is ONomphfied m tho 
contrast between the age of Elizabeth and that of tho Restoration 
The theatre of tho latter penod, representing, as the theatre always 
must, the prevailing tone of sentunent and of society, is marked by 
the profound corruption which distinguishes the reign of Charles II , 
and which was the natural reaction after the strained morahty oi 
the Funton dominion. The new drama differed from the old not 
only mats moral tone, but ^mte os widely m ^Ji^teroiy Ibnn Tho 
aim of the great wnters who are identified with the dawn of our 
nationol stage was to ddmeate nature imd passion , and therefore, ns 
nature is multiform, they admitted mto their senous plays comic 
scenes and characters, as they admitted elevated feehngs and lan- 
guage mto then: comedies. But at the Restoration the artificial 
t distmction betwW tragedy and comedy was strongly marked, and 
generally mamtamed with the some seventy as upon the stage oi 
France, which had become tho chief model of mutation. In the 
place of tho Romantio Drama arose the exaggerated, heroic and 
stilted tragedy on the one hand, and on the other the Comedy of 
artificial We, which, drawing its matennls not from nature but from 
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spcc^, took for lis aim ike ddmsatson ret of chaiacier bat of 
viastnsrsy Triich. is mSesd the proper object of rrliat is correctly 
temedecmedyirthsstnctejtEcEss. Wit^thereTofEiBOTr supplanted 
Hamoar . and England prodnoed, donng tie seventeenth and part 
of the egeteentb csntciie^ a constellation of splendid dramatist. > 
Their xrorks are, n is tree, noTteonne almost aninown to the general 
reader, ivlntdi is to be atiribnted to thsjc abanmable pn^Sigaty; 
bat no one can have any concqjhon of lie porrers of the English 
langMge and. tie bdlLancy of En^ish wi^ vrho has not made 
acquaintance vrirh tiese pisoes. 

§ 2. This clas of imtero may Ik soud to b^jn Tnth^ s Gsosg b 
(1633tl639\ who was a man of fashion, and employed as 
a dip’omafcs*. He cisd of a fail at Eatisbon, where he was residing 
as plenipo'taiiaiy. His r'mcipal work was entitled tie cf 
ZZ^^cz£tr^i:^ that ccsractcr bemg tie imteiKiii- 

Lcn of the fasaionable coxcomb of the day. Great Tivaafr of dia- 
ipgce, comlnned with smkiEg md nceipected turns of intrigue, 
fbm tie geneml peccliantr of ai! tee ccme<Les of thiS time. Hiydcn 
and 0.3 once popniar nval Shadwell must be rscsiied as the ink 
ccaneclmg the elder drama with tse new s^le . and Etiterege is tne 
first wio embodied the ments and defects of the lafter; thonsh 
Etner^e was des*mei to be tar catstnpped both m the wit end 
^ ety and in the uamoraiity of his sceins. 

f 3 A greater writer tnan Etherege, but exhibiting swnilr.r cha- 
racteristics, was ‘WnmtsE WTCHE2LST:(1640ti71o)i, bom m 1640, 
of a good Shropshire fair.ny ffis father, probabb disgusted with 
the ^oomy pnritanism of the logning manner^ sent the fnture 
dramahst to be edneated in Eiancs, v-cere he was brought up m 
lae briiliaat household of the Duke of ilontausrcr. Hera the yoang 
man abandoned his narional faith and embraced Cathoiicsm. pro- 
bably regarding the latter as more esrocaEy the reugion of a gentle- 
man and rasa of fasb-on. Betaming to En^and, adorned with all 
the graces of Frcach ooui times, and remarkable for the bsantrof 
his ^rson, 'Wycherley, while nominally studying the Law, btcame a 
brilliant figure in tie gay and rreSigate society or riie day In his 
li'eraiT career we co net find inciaatioas of any great precodt” of 
genius : hi&firstcf}medy,Xoreiiur»nhocf, wasnot cc*ed untO he bad 
reaithod the age of about S2 ; and the small nuniber of his dramatic 
works, as well as the s+y!e cf their eompesfrea, seems to prove that 
he WES neither very onginal m concephoa, nor, capable of prodeemg 
anything otherwise than by patent labour nnH careful revision. 
Lots i-j a ITiwd was follow^ in 1673, the next yeir, by tie Gen- 
Ue^tiai J> 2 nang- 2 Lad*'’j the plot of which was bomrved Sum 
Calderon H^ two greatest snoeessfu l . comedies araihe 

si^ ta 1676,_ a5d_jh e" Fiain 1677- 
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Moving in the most bnlliant society of lus time, Wycherley vras 
in many intrigues, the most celchmtcd being that with the 
tinfiimoas Duchess of Cleveland, one of the innumerable mistresses of 
LCbnrles H His grace and gaiety attneted the notice of the Ling , 
and bo was selected to snpenntond the education of the young Duke 
of Riclunond, Charles’s natural cbila, but a secret mam'igo nlucli 
bo contracted with the Countess of Drogheda, caused him to lose 
the favour of the court. His union with the lady, which com- 
menced m an accidental and oven romantic manner, was not snch os 
to secure either his happmess or his interest, and after her death 
Wycherley fell into such distress ns to have remained several years 
in confinement for debt Ho was at last libemtcd partly by the 
assistance of James EL , and on this occasion, probably to gratify 
the king, he agam rejomed the Catholic church, from which ho had 
been temporarily reconverted. The remamdet of Wycherley’s life is 
melancholy and ignoble. Having long survived the literary types 
which were m fasten m his youth, with a broken constitution and 
an embarrassed fortune, he contmued to thirst with vain impotence 
after sensual pleasure and hterary glory With the assistance of 
Pope, then a mere boy, but who had blazed out upon the world with 
sudden splendour, Wycherley concocted a huge cdllcotion of stupid 
and obsc^e poems, which felf^ead upon the pubhc The mo- 
mentary fnendship and bitter quarrel of the old man and the yoimg 
entio form a cunous and mstructive picture Wytherl^ died m 
1715, at an advanced t^e, havmg, on his very death-bed, momed a 
young gul of 16, with the sole purpose of mjuimg his family, and 
preventing them from receiving 1^ mhentoncc. 

It IB by the Country W\fe and the Plain Dealer that posterity will 
judge the dramatic genius of Wycherley Both these pjays indicate 
great deficiency of onginal^mveution, for the leading idea of the 
first iTevidently borrowed from the Ecole des Femmes of Molibrc, 
and that of the second from the same author's Maantkrvpe. As 
Macaulay has excellently observed, nothmgxon more clearly mdicato 
the unspeakable moral corruption of that epoch m our drama, and 
the degree in which that corruption was exemplified by Wycherley, 
than to observe the way m which he has modified, while he bor- 
rowed, the data of the Great French dramatist, ^e charaotor of 
Agn^s IS so mamaged as never to forfeit our respect while the cor- 
responding personage, Mrs Fmchwife, is in the Engbsh comedy a 
nmon of the most morcdible immorahty with complete ignorance of 
the world , while the leadmg incident of the piece, the stra’ngem by 
which Homer blmds the jealousy of the husband, is of a nature 
which it IS absolutely impossible to qualify m decent language 
Nevertheless the mtngue of the piece is ammated and nranRing , the 
sudden and unexpected turns seem absolutely to take awjyy opp’a 
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brcatli , and the dialogue, as la invariably the case m Wycherley’s 
productionB, is elaborated to a high degree of liveliness and repartee 
In the Plain Dealer is still more painfully apparent that blnntncss 
of feeling, 01 rather that total TCwt of sensibility mord impres- 
sionsj'-ivhich'distitagaishes the co mic*^fe^ of' the Bestoration^'and 
none of the •wnters inTharchama more signally than Wycherley 
The tone of sentiment m Moh^re, as in all creators of the highest 
o^er, IS invariably pure m its general tendency Alceste, m spite of 
his faults, IS a truly respectable, nay, a noble character Those very 
faults mdeed are but a proof of the nobihty of his disposition . “ di* 
vino dolce e 1’ aceto forte,” says the Italian adage, and a generous 
heart, imtated past endurance by the smooth hypocrisy of social life, 
and bleedmg from a thousand stabs inflicted by a cruel coquette, 
(daims our sympathy oven in the outbursts of its outraged feehng 
But Wycherley borrowed Alccsto , and m his hands the virtuous and 
injured hero of Mobbre has become “a ferocious sensualist, who 
behoves himself to be as great a rascal as he thmks everybody else ” 

“ And io make the whole complete,” proceeds onr admirable cntic, 
“Wycherley does not seem to have been aware that he was not 
drawmg the portrait of an enunently honest man So depraved was 
his moral taste, that, while he firmly behoved that he was producing 
a picture of virtue too exalted for the commerce of this world, he 
was really dchneatmg the greatest rascal that is to be found, even m 
his own wntings ” . 

§ 4. The second pronunent name m this constellation of brilliant 
comic wnters, the stars of which bear a strong general resemblance 
to each other, is that of ^ JuBK.TAnBBnQH (1666:::1726) He was 
the son of a nch sugar-bo^er in London, probably, ns his name 
mdicates, of Dutch descent , and was bom, it is not qmte certam 
whether m Franco or England, in 1666 He tmquestionably passed 
some part of his youth m the former country , and he uj uted-jn.hia 
own person the rarely combined talents of architect^and ^matist 
As on architect he is one of the glones of the Engh^ school of the 
seventeenth century, and to his picturesque imagination He owe 
many works which, though open to cnticism on the score of irregu- 
larity and a somewhat meretricious luxunanco of style, will always 
be admired for their magnificent and -pnneely nchness of invention 
Among the most remarkable of these are Castle Howard and BleU- 
heun, the latter being the splendid palace constructed at the national 
expense for the Duke of Marlborough AVhile < engaged m this work 
Vanbrugh was mvolved myiolent^altercataohs with that mohgnant 
old harpy the Duchess Sarah , and his account of the quarrel is 
almost as amusing as a scene in one of his own comedies. Vanbrugh _ 
w as appointed Eong-at-Arms, and was employed, both in this funo- 
tiou and as an arcmtect, in many honourable pests Thus he was 
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deputed to cany the insignia of the Garter to the Blcctor of Hon- 
over, and was afUSrwards knighted by that pnnoe when ho became 
King of England as George I , who alw appointed him Comptroller 
of the Eoyal Works. He died m 1726, just before the close of that 
reign 

Yanbrngh*8comedic% the production of which commenced in 1697, 
are the i?rfbjwe, the Ftovohed W\fe, the Gortfcderacy, and the 
first sketch of the Provoked Husband, loft nnfinislicd, and afterwards 
completed by Colley Cibber It still keeps possession of the stage, and 
18 one of the best and most popular comedies m the language Van- 
brugh's pnncipal ment is inexhaustible bTchncss of character and inci- 
dent. dialogue is ccrtamly less clabomto, less intellectual, and less 

highly fimshed than that of Wycherley lut ho excels in giving his 
personages a ready mgcnuity in cxtncatmg themselves from sudden 
difilculties , and one great secret of the comic art ho possesses to a 
degree hardly suij^sod by Mohbro himself, viz , the secret de- 
pending upon skilful repetition — an infallible talisman for exciting 
comic emotions His fops, his booby squires, his pert chamber- 
maids and valets, his mtnguing ladies, his romps, and his blacklegs, 
are all drawn from the life, and Iclineatcd with great anvacity , but 
there is a good deal of exaggcmtion m his characters, an cxoggemtion 
I which we easily pardon in consideration of the amusement they 
afibrd us and the consistency with which their personality is main- 
tained — ^the more easily perhaps as these types no longer exist in 
modem society, and wo look upon them with the same sort of 
interest os we do upon the quamt costumes and fantastic attitudes 
of a collection of old portraits In the B^anse Lord Eoppington is 
an admirable impersonation of the pompousraS suffocating coxcomb 
of those days. Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, the dense, bratal, ignorant 
country sqmre, a sort of prototype of Fielding’s Western, forms an 
excellent contrast with him, and in Hoyden Vanbrugh has given die 
first specimen of a class of characters which he drew with peculiar 
skill, that of a bouncing rebellious girl, full of animal spirits and 
aivniting only the opportunity to break out of all rule A vanety 
of the same oharaetcr is Oonnna in the Confederacy, with the differ- 
ence that Hoyden has been brought up m the country, while Oonnna, - 
m ^te of her mexpenence, is already thoroughly corrupted, and, as 
she says herself “a devUish girl at bottom” The roost striking 
character In the Provoked Wtfe is Sir John Brute, whoso drunken 
uproanons blackguardism was -one of Gamck’s best impersonations. 
Ihe Confederacy is perhaps Vanbrugh’s finest comedy in pomt of 
plot The two old usurers and their wives, whoso weakness is played 
upon by Diok Ainlet and his confederate sharper Brass, Mrs Amlct, 
die marchande de la toilelte, the equivocal mother of her graceless 
scamp, Corinna, and die maid Flippanta — all the dramatis personio 
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are amusixg in the highest degree. "We feel indeed that we have 
got into exceedingly had company , for all the men are rascals, and 
the women no better than they should be , bat their life and con- 
Tersation, “ pleasant but -wrong,” are myanably animated and gay 
and perhaps the very profligaiy of their character^ by forbidding 
any serious sympathy with their fate, only leaves us freer to follow 
the Burpnsmg incidents of their career The unfinished scenes of the 
comedy left by Vanbrugh, and after^rds completed under the title 
of the Frovdked Susland, promised be elaborated by the author 
mto an excellent work. The jouri^y to London of the countr} 
Bgmre, Sir Francis 'Wronghcad, and'., ^^table femily, is worthy 
of Smollett himself The desenpbon of 'cavalcade, and the mter- 
view between the new ” Parhament-Man ' ^sea rch of a place and 
the mmister, are narrated with the nchest hni.^j^“ tia^^ senti- 
mental portions of the piece, the punishment and rcpi^iiumce of Lady 
Townlcy, and the contrast between her and her “ sober ” sister-in- 
law Lady Grace, were the additions of Colley Cibber, who hved at a 
'time 'when the moral or scimomsing clement was thought essential 
m comedy This part of the intngne, however, had the honour of 
being the prototype of Shendan’s delightfal scenes between Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle m the School for Scandal In bnlhancy of dia- 
logue Vanbrugh is infenor to Wycherley, but his high animal 
spmis, and his extraordmaiy power of contnvmg sadden mcidento 
more than compensate for the deficiency In Vanbrugh perhaps 
there is more of mind but less of mtellect 

§ 5 5jEOBaB-ELtBQH^B_(1678-J.TQ7) was bom at Londonderry in 
Ireland m 1678, and in his personal ns w cll as his lii-craTy (diaractcr 
he exemplifies the meats and the defects of his nabco He received 
some education at college, but at the early ago of ei^teen embraced 
the profession of an actor Having accidentally wounded one of his 
comrades m a fenemg-match, be qmtted the stage and served for 
some tune m the army, m the Earl of Orrery’s regiment His mili- 
tary expenence enabled him to give very hvely and faithful repre- 
sentations of gay, rattlmg officers, and furnished him with matc- 
nals for one of his pleasantest comedies His dramatic productions, 
which were mostly -wntten after his return to his original profession, 
are more numerous than those of his predecessors, and consist of 
seven plays Zovc and a JJottle, the Constant Couplcj the Incon- 
stant, tbc Stage Cocudi, the Twin Eivals, the Eecruiitng Officer, and 
the Beawd Stratagem These were produced m rapid succession, 
for the hteraiy career of poor Farquhar was compres^ mto a short 
space of time— between 1698, when the first of the above pieces was 
acted, and the author’s early death about 1708 The end of this 
brief course, which tennmated at the age of thiriy, was clouded by 
111 health and poverty , for Forquhar was induced to marry a lady 
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vrbo gaTO out, coatrary to truth, that she ms possessed of some 
forltme. 

Tho worts of Farquhor are a faithful reflexion of his gay, loving, 
vivacious character , and it appears that down to his early death, not 
only did they go on increasing in joyous animalion, hut exhibit a 
constantly augmcntiDg shill and ingcmuty in construction, his last 
works being incomparably his best Among them it will bo unne- 
cessary to dwell minutely on anj but the Constant Couple (the in- 
trigue of which 18 extremely c^^ated), tho Inconstant, and chiefly 
the JfecrMiitng O^ccr and (ne Ucau^ Stratagem In Faiquhat’s 
pieces we are delighted overflow of high animal spirits, 

generally accompanied, ature, by a certain frankness and gene- 
rosity \Vo readily peccadillos of his personages, ns wo 

attnbuto theijcjO^jp^ to innate depravity than to Hie heat of 
blood and tLu t,uvi ^/Icnco of youth Bis heroes often engage m 
deceptions and tncks, but there is no trace of tho deep and dchbontc 
riscahty which wo see in Wjchcrlcj’s intrigues, or of tho thorough 
Bconndrehsm of Tanbrugh’s sharpers Tlio JBeaur' Stratagem is 
decidedly tho bcat-constrnctcd of our author's plnvs , and tho expe- 
dient of the two embarrassed gentlemen, who come down into tlic 
country di^iscd ns a master and his servant, though not perhaps 
lery probable, is extremely well conducted, and furnishes a senes of 
livelj and amusing ndventurcs Tho contrast between Archer and 
Aimwcll and Dick Amlet and Brass m Vanbrugh's Confederacy, ^ows 
a higher moral tone m Farquhar, ns compart with liis predecessor , 
and tho numerous characters with whom they arq^bipught in con- 
tact — ^Boniface the landlord, Oherry, Sqmro' Sullen, and tho mimi 
table Senib, not to mention Gibbet tho highwayman, and Father 
Foigard tho Irish-French Jesuit — arc drawn with ncvcr-failmg 
vivacity Passages, expressions, naj, sometimes wholo scenes, may 
ho found among tho dramas of Farquhar, stamped with that nch 
humour tmd oddity wludi engraic them on tho memory Tims 
Bouifiico’s laudation of his ale, “ ns tho saying is," Squire Sullen’s 
inimitable conversation with Scrub “ AVhnt day of tho week is it ? 
Send) Sunday, sir Sul Sunday? jTAeit bnng me a dram 1 " And 
Scrub’s suspicions “ I am sure they wore talkmg of me, for thev 
laughed consumedly ” — such traits prove that Farquhar possessed 
a true comio gemns. The scenes in the JRccrutting Officer, where 
Sergeant Kite mveiglcs the two qIowtm to enlist, and those m which 
Captnm Plume figures, are also of high ment In those plays upon 
which I nave not thought it necessary to insist, as tho Constant 
Couffie and tho Jneonsfani, the reader will not fail to find scenes 
worked up to a great bnlhanoy of comic effect as, for example, tho 
sdnurablo Interview between Sir Harry "Wildair and Lady Lurewisti, 
when tbs onvlouh coquette endeavours o make lure jealous of his 
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wiTe, and lie dnves her. almost to madness lij dilating on his con- 
jugal happiness Throughout ITarquhar’s plays tho prcdommant 
quahiy is a gay gemahty, which more than compensates for his less 
cLahorate hnllianoy m sparMmg repartee He seems always to write 
from Ins ^eari , and therefore, though are shall m vam seek m his 
dramas for a Tory high standard of morality, his amtmgs are free 
from that inhuman tone of blackguard hcartlcssncss which disgraces 
tho comic literature of the time 

§ 6 Tho dramatic literature of this epoch naturally diandes itself 
into the two heads of Comedy and Tragedy , and having now to speak 
of an author whoso rejiutation m his oavn day was unnvalled in both 
departments, I shall place him here ns a sort of Imk connecting them 
together This avas "TVilliam Gohqbevb-( 1670-1Z29), who anil 
always stand at tho very head of tho comic dramatisls, while he cer- 
tainly occupies no undistinguished place among tho tragedians He 
was bom m Yorkshire of an ancient and honourable family, m 1670 , 
and his father being employ ed m a considerable post in Ireland, the 
youth received his education m that country, first at a school m 
Kilkenny, and afterwards at the TJmversity of Dubhn Here he ac- 
quired a degree of scholarship, particularly in the department of 
Latin hterature, which placed him far above tho generality of con- 
temporary wnters of Idles letlres, and he came to London, noimnally 
te study the law m the Temple, but really to play a distinguished 
part m the fashionable and intellectual circles of the time. Dunng 
his whole hfe he seems to have been the darling of society , and pos- 
sessing great personal aqd conversational attractions, together with a 
cold and somewliat selfish character, was the perfect type of what 
ITinckeray, adopting tho expressive slang of our day, has qualified 
as tho “ fashionable literaiy swell ” Ho thirsted after fame as a man 
of elegance and as a man of letters , but as tho hterary profession 
was at that time in a very degraded social position, he was tormented 
by tho difficulty of harmomsmg tho two mcompatiblo aspirations , 
and it IS related that when Ydtaire paid him a visit he affected the 
diaracter of a mere gentleman, upon which tho French wit, with 
equal acuteness and sense, justly reproved his vamty by saymg. 

If you had been a mere gentleman I should not have come to see 
you ” Congreve’s career was singularly auspicious the brilliancy 
of his early works received instant recompense m sohd patronage. 
Successive and hostile ministers rivalled each other m rewarding 
him . he obtamed numerous and lucrative smeoures , and by his pru- 
dence was able not only to frequent, as an honoured guest, ^e society 
of tho greatest and most splendid of his tune, but to accumulate a 
largo fortune A disorder of the eyes, under which ho long suf- 
fer^, nltunately termmated m blmdncss , but neither this infirmity 
nor the gout could dimmish tho grace and gaiety of his conversation, 
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or tender him less accoptahlo in company Ho was n^ded b} the 
IXAts, from Dryden to Pope, with onthusiostio admiation the 
foimor hailed hia entranoo upon the htcrary arena with fervent 
praise, and m some veiy beautiful and tonchmg lines aimed Con- 
greve his successor lu that ^xietical throne he had so long and glori- 
ously filled, imposing npou his finondship the tosh of defending his 
memoiy from slander , and Pope, when publishing his great work of 
the translation of Homer, passed over the powerful and the illus- 
trious to dedicate his book to the patnarch of letters. Congreve, hko 
most men Of fashion at that time, was cclebmtcd for many bonnes 
Joritmes his most durable connemon was mth the fascmiting and 
generous Mrs Bracegirdle, so fomons for the escellenoy of her actmg 
and the beauty of her persoa In his old ago, however, Congreve 
appears to have neglected her for the Duchess of Marlborough, 
dau^ter and inheritress of the great Dnke , and at his death he 
bequeathed the bulk of his fortune, amounting to the largo sum of 
10,000f, not to the comparatively needy actress, nor to his own 
relatives, than comparatively poor, but to the Duchess, m whoso 
immense rovenne such a legacy was but os a drop in the ocean 
This circumstance funushes an additional proof that Congreve was 
more remarkable for ostentation than for generosity or warmth of 
heart Ho died m 1729, and was honoured with a magnificent and 
olmost national funeral His body lay in state m the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and was followed to the tomb in Westminster Abbej by 
all that was most lUnstnons in England. 

§ 7 The hterary career of Oongrovo begms with a noiol of insig- 
nificant ment, wbiob he publi^cd under the pseudonym of Clcophil , 
but the real maugnration of his glory was the representafaon, in 
1693, of Ins first comedy, the Old Bachelor This work, the pro- 
dnction of a young man Of twenty -three, was received hy the public 
and by the cntics with a tempest of a 2 )plausc ' In qnto of the bad 
construction ond improbability of the intrigue, and of the conven- 
tional and so to say meolinmoal conception of tlio characters, it was 
ca^ to foresee in it all the peculiar monta which belong to the 
greatest comic dramatists of the eighteenth century The chief of 
these 18 the unrivalled ease and hnlliancy of the dialogue. Con- 
greve’s scenes are one mcessant flash and sparkle of the finest re- 
partee , the dazzling rapier-thrusts of wit and satino pleasantly sno* 
coed each other without cessation , and the wit, ns is always the 
case when of the highest order, is alhcd to shrewd sense and acute 
ohservafion of mankin d. Indeed the mom defect of Congreve’s dia- 
logue IS a plethora of mgemons allusion, for he fnUs mto the error 
of making his fools and coxcombs os bnlbant as his professed wits— 
a fault common to most of the authors of his school But the quality 
m wluch ho stands alone is his skill m divesting this bnlliont mtel- 
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Icctuil sword-play of ca cry sliadc of fonnality and constraint. His 
conversations nvo an exact copy of refined and intellectual conversa- 
tion, though of course containing fir more bnllmncj' than any real 
conversation ever exhibited This air of consummate ease and 
idiomatic \uvncity giics to his stylo a peculiar flavour which no 
other author has attained ; and perhaps no English wntor furnishes 
so many examples of the capacity of our language as a vehicle for 
intellectual display I hai c said that the characters in the Old 
JJacftclor are conventional, they are nevertheless exceedingly 
amusing as, for example. Captain Bluil, a roprodnction of the 
bullying braggadocio so frequently placed upon the stage TTiis 
hero’s mention of Hannibal is deliciously comic “ Hannibal was a 
very pretty fellow in those days, it must be granted But, alas 1 sir, ^ 
VI ere he aliv o non ho would be nothing — nothing in the earth 1 ” 
This IS of the strain of Parollcs, of Bessus, and of Bobadil We can 
hardly wonder at, though we may not confirm, the enthusiasm of ^ 
Congreve’s contomporancs, when, vnth Dryden at their head, they 
hail^ this hnllnnt debutant as the successor and the more than 
rival of Fletcher and Shahspearo 
Congreve’s second theatrical venture was thc_C|<)t{5fc-H«if(T, acted 
in lC9i Tlio success of this comedy was much loss than that of its 
predecessor, and the comparativ'c failure is to be attributed to the 
admixture, in the plot, of characters and incidents too gloomy and 
tragic to harmonise with the follies and vanities that form the woof 
of comedy The v\ icbedness of Lady Touchwood is of a tint too 
funereal to harmonise vnth the brilliant and shifting colours of 
comedy , and the v illanous plots of hlaskwell aro so intricate and 
complex that the puzzled reader is unnhlo to follow them As in 
Shakspeare’s Comedy of Errors, the confnsion between the two pairs 
of twins 16 so complete that the reader, as much embarrassed as the 
personages in the piece, loses the thread of the story, and therefore 
the interest vihich is the source of pleasure , so in Congreve’s play 
the ahstrusoness of the intrigue defeats its ovm purpose hlany of 
the minor scenes and characters, however, arc full of comic verve 
Congreve’s masterpiece is io»c/or Love, which was acted in 1G95 
This 18 one of the most perfect comedies in the whole range of lite- 
rature The intrigue is eflcclivc, and the characters exhibit mfimto 
variety, and rehovo each other vv ith unrolaxing spirit The pre- 
tended madness of Valentine, the unexpected turns m his jiassion for 
Angelica, Sir Sampson Legend, the doting old astrologer Foresight, 
Mrs Frail, Miss Pruo (a character something like Vanbrugh’s 
Connnn, or Hoyden), and above all the mimitahlo Ben — the first 
attempt to portray on the sfago the rough, unsophisticated sailor 
— the whole dramatis personae, down to the most insignificant, are 
a crowd of picturesque and well-contrasted -oddities The scene 
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in Clinch Sir Sampson cndcPTonrs to pcrsundo liis son to renounce 
hi3 inhcntance, that between Vilentino and Traplnnd tlio old usurer 
(almost ns good ns Don Junn’a rcceiition of AT Dimancho), fho 
amv-il of Bon from sea, and his conversation with Miss Pnie these, 
and inanj more, arc the highest exaltation of comedy Sir Sampson 
IS one of those hig blustering chancters tliat maho their unyhy 
noise and confidence, ho has something in common with Ben 
Jonson’s Alommon, and was the model whence Shendon afterwards 
copied his Sir Anthony Absolute 
IVo years after this triumph Congreve hurst forth upon the world 
in a completely new department of Bio drama — tint of tragedy lie 
produced the Mourning Br^, which was received with no less 
ardent oucomiums than the comedies This piece is wnltcn m that 
pompous, solemn, and imposing strain which the adoption of French 
or classical models had rendered universal, and winch Drydon had 
adopted as far as his hold and muscular genius, so rohollious to 
authority, permitted The distress in this tragedy is extremely 
deep, hut Congreve docs not succeed in touching the heart. The 
chief merits of the piece consist m dignified passages of declamation, 
or what the French coW tirades, and there arc soicral descriptive 
passages of considerable power and melody, though their merit is 
rather that of nomtive than dramatic poetiy Of this kind is the 
pcrixitunlly quoted description of a temple, whidi the extravogant 
eulogy of Johnson, hy absurdly companng it to pictonal passages lu 
Shnkspoare, has deprived of its duo me«d of applause. If “Ihint 
praise” “damns,” exaggerated laudation oamns still more fatally 
§ 8 About this time took place an event of equal importance to 
Congrcionnd to the htcrary character of that age This uas the 
attack directed hj jBREMrCorj5iKw(l(}50=-T72G), an ardent nonjunug 
rlurgjman, agiiinst tho profaneness and immorality of the English 
stage Ills pamphlet was wntten with extraordinary fire, wit, and 
ciieigy , and the evil which ho combated was so general, so imete- 
rato, and so glanng, that ho immediately ranged upon Ins side all 
moral and thmking men in the nation Ho anatomized uith a 
•nirorous and unsparing scalpel tho foul ulcer of theatrical immo- 
ralitj, and cauterized it with such merciless satiro that Drydon, 
jxiworful ns ho uus in controversy, remained silent out of shame. 
Tho gauntlet thrown doivn hj' Colhor, and which conscious guilt 
prevented Diy den from lifting, ivas taken up hy Congreve , hut the 
defence he made was poor, and tho victory remained, both os regards 
morality and iviti on tho side of Colhor The controversy had tho 
effect of inaugurating a bettor tone m tho drama and in litflitor 
literature in general , and from that penod dates tho graduaf hut 
npid improvement which has cnd«l in rendenng the literature of 
England tho purest and healthiest m Europe. 
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CJongrovo’s last dramalio worJj was the Way of the World, i)t“ 
formed in 1700 Its success \ras not great, although its dialogue 
exhibits tho rare charm which noror deserted liim, and though it 
contains m Millamant one of tho most delicious portraits of a gay 
triumphant beauty, coc^uettc, and fine ladj ever placed upon the 
stage It is hko the porcelain figures in old Dresden china , ensp, 
sparhling, highly yet dehcatcly coloured, filling the mind with images 
of grace and fancy. In his old ago tho poet produced a rolumo of 
fugitive and miscollancous infles, which do not much nso above tho 
level of a class of composition extremely foshionahlo at that ponod 
I § 9 Among tho exclusively tragic dramatists of tho age of Diy’den 
/tbo^first place belongs to T homas Otw ay (1651-1685), who died, 
after a lifo of wretchedness and irregulanfy, at tho early ago of 
thirty-four Ho received a regular education at Winchester School 
and Oxford, and vciy earlj embraced the profession of tho actor, for 
which ho had no natural aptitude, but which fimihinrcd liim with 
tho technical rcqmrcmcnts of thcatncal writmg He produccd^in 
the carher part of his career three tragedies, Alcibiades, Don Catlos, 
and Tittis and Berenice, which may bo regarded ns his first trnl- 
pieces , and about 1677 he served somo time m a dragoon regiment 
m Flanders, to which ho had been appomted by tho protection of a 
patron Dismissed from his post in consequence of irrcgulantics of 
conduct, ho rolurned to the stage, and, m tho years cxtcndiDg from 
1680 to his death, ho wrote four more tragedies, Caiue Mai lus, the 
Orphan, the Soldier's Fortune, and Venice Preserved All tneso 
works, with tho exception of the Orphan and Venice Pi cserved, are 
now nearly foigottcn , but tho glorj of Otway is so firmly established 
upon theso latter, that it w ill probably endure as long ns tho lan- 
guage itself. Tho hfo of this unfortunate poet was an uninterrupted 
senes of poverty and distress , and his death has frequently been 
cited OS a stnling mstanco of tho misencs of a hterary career It is 
related that, when almost starving, the poet received a guinea from 
a chontablo fnend, on which ho rushed oil to a baker's shop, bought 
a roll, and was choked while ravenously swallowing tho first month- 
ful It IS not qmte certain wlicthcr this painful anecdote is stnctly 
true, but it IS inoontcstiblo that Otway’s end, like his hfo, w'os 
miserable How far his misfortunes wero unavoidable, and how far 
attnbutablo to tho poet’s own improvidence, it is now impossible to 
determine Otway, hko Chatterton, liko Gilbert, liko Tasso, and 
liko Cervantes, is generally adduced as an example of the miscrablo 
end of gemns, and of tho world’s mgratitudo to its greatest 
bonefoctots. 

As a tragic dramatist Otway!8_nmst_Blnkmg ment is his pathos , 
[ and ho possesses in a high degree tho j^xiwor of uniting pathetic 
; pipotiop wfth thb expression of the darker and more forpcioijs pa^* 
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Eions Tho distress m his pieces is carried to that intense and almost 
hystoncal pitch which we see so frequently in Ford and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and so rarely m Sliakspoare The suffenngs of Monunia 
m t?ie Orp7ian, and the moral agonies inflicted upon Belvidera m 
Ventce Preserved, are earned to the highest pitch, hut wo see tokens 
of the essentially second-rate quality of Otway’s genius the moment 
ho attempts to delineate madness Bolvidera’s ravings are the ex- 
pression of a disordered fancy, and not, like those of Lear or of 
Ophelia, tho lund flashes of reason and consciousness lighting up for 
an instant the tossings of a mind agitated to its profoundest depths 
In Venice Preserved Otway has not attempted to preserve historical 
accuracy, but he has succeeded in producing a very excitmg and 
animat^ plot, m which the weak and uxorious Jafifler is well Con- 
trasted with the darker traits of his fnend and fellow-conspirator 
Pierre, and the i n h uman harshness and cruelty of the Senator Pnuli 
with tho ruffi"nly thirst for blood and plunder m Eenault. The 
frequent declamatory scenes, remmdmg the reader of DiydCn,>as for 
instance the quarrels and reconciliation of Pierre and Jaifler, the 
execution of the two fnends, and the despair of Belvidera, are worked 
up to a high degree of excellence , and Otway, with the true instinct 
of dramatic fitness, has introduced, as elements of tho deep distress 
into which he has plunged his principal obaraoters, many of biioso 
familiar and domestic details from which the high classical dramatist 
would have shrunk as too ignoble Otway in many scenes of this 
play has introduced what may be almost called comic matter, as m 
the amorous dotage of the impotent old senator and the courtesan 
Aquilina , but these, though powerfully and naturally delineated, 
are of too disgusting and odious a nature to bo fit subjects for 
representation Otway’s style is vigorous and racy, the reader 
will moessantly bo rommded of Dryden, though tho author of Ventoe 
Preserved is farsupenor to his great master m the quality of pathos, 
and m reading his best passages we are perpetually struck by a sort 
of flavour of Ford, Heywood, Beaumont, and other great masters of 
the Elizabethan era 

§ 10 No accoimt of the drama of this period would bo complete 
without some mention of Nathakdsl LnsJ^d 1692), a tragic poet 
who not only had the honour of agisting Dryden iiTlhe comjiosition 
of several of his pieces, but who, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
and in particifiar of several attacks of insanity, one of which necessi- 
tated his confinement during four j ears in Bedlam, possessed and 
deserved a high reputation for genius Ho was educated at West- 
minster School and Cambridge, and was by profession an actor he 
Jicd in extreme poverty in 1692 His original dramatic works 
consist of eleven tragedies, tho most cdobratedof which is ThePival 
Querns, or Alexander the Great, in which tho heroic extravagance 
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of tho Mamlonmu conqueror re relics cd b 3 ' nmorous complications 
arising from tlio nttaolimcnt of tlio two stroiiglj -opposed characters 
of Hoxana and Statira Among Ins other works may he cmimcratcd 
TIicodosius, Mtthndatcs, and tho pathetic drama of Lucius Jumus 
JJntius, tho interest of which turns on tho condemnation of tlie son 
hj tho father In all these plaj s wo find a sort of wild and esaiigc- 
rated tone of imagery, sometimes reminding us of Marlow hut Leo 
IS far Bupenor m tenderness to tho author of Faustus, nay m this 
respoi,t he surpasses Drydon In the beautiful hut feverish hursts 
of declamatory eloquence uliich are frequent in Lee’s pla 38 , it is 
possible to trace something of tint Molcnce and exaggeration which 
arc perhajis derived from the tremendous malady of which ho was 
so long a victim 

Tnoius SouTHEBNE (1659-1716) was horn at Dublin, hut ^lasscd 
tho greater part of his life m England Ue studied the Law m the 
Temple, hut quitted Ihal profession for the ann 3 it is known that 
ho served as a captain in one of tho corps emplo 3 cd m the sup- 
pression of tho unfortunate Duko of Monmouth’s rebellion, and in 
all probability ivas present at the battle of Sedgemoor Tho dose 
of hiB life was tranquil and surrounded u ith competence SouUicmo 
was tho author of ten pla 38 , tho most conspicuous of winch arc tho 
tragedies of Isabella^ or the Fatal Marriage, and tho pathetic drama 
of Oroonoko The latter is founded upon tho true adventures of an 
African pnneo the subject is said to have been giien to Southemo 
bj” Aphra Bchn, of whom ue shall ha\o to say a few words pre- 
sently, and uho, being the daughter of a goicraor of Surinam, where 
the meats took place, was personally acquainted both with the inci- 
dents and tho indmduals which form tho groundwork of tho story 
The sutfenngs of tho generous and unhappy Afnain, tom by tho 
slaic- trade from his countr 3 and his home, and his love for Imoinda, 
furnish good matcnals to tho pathetic genius of Southeme, who was 
the first English author to hold up to e\ccralion tho cnicUics of that 
infernal truQic that so long remained a stain upon our country 'Iho 
distress in Isabella is also earned to a high degree of mtcnsily, and 
tenderness and pathos maj bo asserted to bo tho pnmary cbarnc- 
icnstics of Southerne’s dramatic genius. 

Another minor, but not unimportant, name among tho dramatists 
of this period is that of John Cbowne (1661-1698) Among tho 
seventeen pieces which ho produced, I mn 3 mention the tragedy of 
Tkyeslcs and tho comedy entitled Sir Coui (ly 2fice Both of these 
works possess considerable mcni^ though tho revolting nature of the 
legend which forms tho subject of tho first is of a nature that ought 
to exclude it from tho dramatist’s attempt Wo may remembor 
tliat these dreadful Greek traditions had previously bean preferred 
by Chapman Crownc Is remarkable for the beauty of Jctnchail 
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pocmnwiB of fiQp timftnt and description, and in particular bears some 
resemblance to bis predecessor m the dignit 7 and elegance with 
which ho inculatcs those moral precepts which Eunpidcs was so 
fond of introdncing, and which in the Greek Drama are called 
yvaftai 

- §J.L In success m life and social position Hicholas-Eowb 
(1673=,1.7J,S)-was a happy contrast to the wretched career of many 
dramatists by no means his mfenors in talent Ho was bom in 
1673, and studied in the Temple, employmg his leisure hours in 
writing for the stage. Ho wras cordially received m the brilliant 
and hteraiy society of his day, and was a member of that intclleo* 
tual society which surroundSd Pope, Swift^ Arbuthnot, and Prior, 
and which was bound together by such strong tics of intimaiy and 
friendship It is said, however, that Howe, though much admired 
for his social accomplishments, was regarded ns of a somewhat cold 
and selfish nature , in short, there seem to bo many elements of 
chancter in common between him and Congreve He was not only 
in possession of an mdepondent fortune, but was splendidly rewarded 
for his litorary exertions by the gift of many lucrative places m tho 
ixitronage of Government Thus ho was Poet-Laureate and Surveyor 
of fhe Customs, Clerk of tho Council m tho service of the Pnnee of 
Wales, and Clerk of tho Presentations Ho was an example of that 
mode which for some time was general m England, of rewardmg 
ivith profitable or sinocure appointments ment of a htemty kin£ 
Tho profession of letters enjoyed a transient gleam of prosperity 
and consideration , the penod prccedmg and that following this opocli 
being remarkable for the want of social considoration — ^nay, tho 
degradation attaching to the author’s profession It was not till the 
ast extension of the reading public, by offenng tho wnter the most 
honourable form of rcoompense and tho purest motnes for exertion, 
that he could bo lehevcd ftom the humiliation of a scmlo dependence 
on individual patrons, on the one hand, and the fluctuations of tem- 
porary success and prevaihng poverty, on the other Eowe was the 
first who undertook an edition of Shakspeare upon true cntical and 
philological principles , and, though his work is marked by tho inevit- 
able deficiency of on age when the art of the commentator, os apphed 
to an author of the sixteenth century, was still in its iManoy, yet 
his edition gives some earnest of better thmgs,and has, at all events, 
the ment of oxlnbihng a profound and loyal admiration of the great 
' poet’s gemuB Bowe died in 1718 His dnmatio productions 
amount to eight, the pnncipal being Jane Shore, tho Fair Penitent, 
and Lady Jane Cfrey, all, of course, tragedies Tenderness is Howe’s 
chief dramatic ment , in the diction of his works we incessantlv 
*cvo the influence of his study of the manner of tho great Eliza- 
bethan playivnghts This imitation is often only superfirjal , and ic 
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some casc3» ns, for example, in Jane Shore, extends little farther than 
an aping of the qnamtness of the elder authors , hut m many pomta 
Boire did all that a nature, I suspect not very impressionable, could 
do to catch some echo of those deep tones of pathos and passion that 
thnll through the wntmgs of the great elder dramatists In tho 
Fair Peniienf we have an almost mtolerable load of serrow accumu- 
lated on the head of tho herome It is curious that the character 
of tho seducer m this play, “the gallant, gay Lotliano,” should 
have become tho proverbial typo of the faitUess lover — just as Don 
Juan has been m our own time — and idiould have furmshed 
Richardson with the outlme which that great painter of character 
afterwards filled up so successfully m his masterly portrait of 
Lovelace 

§ 12 Afna Apiiba Bbhit (d 1689), celobmted m her day under 
tho poetical appellation of Astnea, enjoyed some reputation for tho 
gaiety, and, 1 may add, for tho immorahty, of her comedies She 
was ono of those equivocal characters, half literary half pohtical 
adventurers, who naturally appear in tunes of pubho agitation The 
daughter of a governor of Surinam, she had passed her youth m 
that colony, and, coming to Europe, was much mixed up m tho 
obscurer intngues of the Restoration She resided some time in 
Holland, and seems to have rendered services to Charles U as a 
kmd of political spy She died in 1689, and her novels, as wdl as 
comedies, though now foigotten, may be consulted as cunous evidences 
of tho state of hterary and social ieelmg that prevailed at that agi- 
tated epoch 

The only other names that need bo cited among the dramatists oi 
this period are those of Shadwoll and LiUo Thomas .BHADWEiit^ 
(16;i0^692) wrote seventeen plays, but is now~cEiefly knoivn by 
Diydon’s safaro as the hero of Mao-Mecknoe, and the Og of Absalom 
and Achitophel On the Revolution, he succeeded Dryden ns Poet- 
Laurcato Geobgb L mno (1693-1 739) is m many respects a 
remarkable and singular hterary figure Ho was a jeweller m London, 
and appears to have been a prudent and mdnstnous tradesman, and 
to have accumulated a fair competence His dramatic works, which 
were probably composed os an amusement, consist of a peculiar 
qieciGS of what may be called^t^edies of domestic life, m some 
respects resembhng those drames which are at present so popular m 
Prance. The principal of them are George Barnwell, the Fatal 
Qwnosity, and Arden of Feversham Lillo composed sometimes m 
verse and sometimes m prose , he based his pieces upon remarkabls 
examples of crime, generally in the middle ranks of society, and 
worked up the mterest to a high pitch of intensity In George 
Bamwdl is traced the career of a I^ndon shopman— a real person 
—who IP Jurpd by the artifices ot an abandoned woman and tho forog 
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of ills o\vn passion first into cmliczrlGnicnt, nnd then into (he innrder 
of an uncle The hero of the play, like his prototj'pe in actual life, 
expiates hiB offences on the scaffold The subject of tho Fatal 
Onrmity^ Lillo’s most powerful work, is far more dnmatic in its 
interest. A couple, reduced hy clrcumstauccs, nnd by tho absence 
of their son, to the lowest depths of distress, rccciro into tlioir house 
a stranger, who is ovidontly in possession of a hrgo sum while lio 
IB asleep, they determine to assassinate him for tlio purpose of plun- 
der, and nfterwanls discoicr in their \ictim their long-lost son It 
will bo remembered that the tragic story of Arden of Feversham, a 
tissue of conjugal infidclitj nnd murder, was an event that really 
took place in tho reign of Elizabeth, nnd had furnished mntcnals for 
a very popular drama, attributed, but on insufliciont evidence, to 
Shakspearo among other plaju rights of the time It was again 
revived by Lillo, and treated in liia charactcnstio manner — a manner 
singularly intcnso in spirit, though prosnio m form Indeed, tho 
aery abswee of imngitLation in this wntcr may have contnbiitcd to 
tho effect ho produced, bj augmenting tho air of rcalitj in his con- 
ceptions Ho has something of tho gloom nnd sombre directness 
which we BOO m Webster or Tourneur, but ho is ontirelj devoid of 
tho mid fantastic fnnoj which distinguishes that great untcr Ho 
is real, but uith the reality, not of Walter Rcott, but of Defoe 
§ 13 From tho tirao of Drjden to about tho end of tho first 
quarter of tho eighteenth conturj English poctrj exhibits n ohnrao 
ter equally removed from tho splondid bnlliancy of the epoch of 
Eliza^tb and tho pioturcsquo intensity of tho new Homaiitio school 
' Oorrcctncss and go^ sense wore the qualities chioflj aimed at , nnd 
if the writers avoid tho abuse of ingenious allusion which disfigures 
tho productions of Cowley, Donno, and Quarles, thej are cquallj 
devoid of tho p.assionato and lutonso spint which afterwards nni- 
' mated our poetry It is remarknblo liow many of tho wntors of this 
time were men of rank and fashion their hteraiy efforts were 
regarded as tho elegant accomplishment of amateurs , nnd, though 
their more ambitious productions aro generally didactic and critical, 
and tlicir lighter avorks graceful and harmonious songs, thoy must 
< bo regarded less ns tho dohberoto results of literary labour than as 
tho pastimo of fashionable dilettanti Eauii of Eobcomuov (1G84- 
108|5), tho nophew of tho famous Strafford, produced n^ poetical 
Essay on Trandated Verso and a version of tho Art of Poetry from 
Horace, which were received by tho public and tho men of letters 
wath an extravagance of praise attnbutablo to the respect then 
entertained for any inteUcctunl accomplishment in a nobleman 
Eabl oCJRocHESTfB (164:7-1680), so celebrated for his insane dc- 
bauchoncs nnd tho witty ccccntncitiis which made him ono of tlio 
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most prominent figures in tho proSigalo conrt of Cfii&rlcs II , pro- 
duced ft number of poems, chiefly songs and fugiti\e Ij-ncs, ■svhich 
pro\ed hour great uroro the natural talents he had unsted m the 
most insane extravagance his deathbed conversion and repentance 
produced by the arguments of Bishop Burnet, who has left an inter- 
esting and edifying account of his penitent’s last moments, show 
that, amid all Ins vices, Boohesler’a mind retamed the capacity for 
bolter things Many of his productions are unfortunately stnmed 
with such profanity and indecency, tliat they deserve the obli\ ion 
mto uhich they are now fallen 

Sin 0nABi.E§„SEnr<ET.(lG39-1701) was another ghttormg star m 
tho'^urt 'firmament , he was a most accomplished gentleman, and 
his hfo wm iiir more regular, as well ns more tmnqml, than that of 
Rochester his comedy, the Mulbary Garden^ is not devoid of 
gaiety and wit, and contains several songs of merit Many other 
slight IjTics prove that Scdley possessed the grace, ainness, and 
ingpnuity, which are the pnncipal requisites of this species of 
iVTitmg 

To the same category may bo ascnlied the Duke of BncKmuHAU 
(Sheffield) (1G49 -1721) and EAnnof DonsFT (1637-1706), perfect spe- 
cimens of the anstocratio literary dilettante of those days. Olio former 
13 best knoivn by his Esmj on Poetry, wntten in the heroic couplet 
the htler bj his charmmg, playful song — 2b dll you ladies now on 
land, said to have been wntten at sea on the e\o of an engagement 
with the Dutch fleet under Opdam It is addressed by the courtly 
loluntccr to the ladies of ITlutchall, and breathes tlio gay and 
gallant spint that animates the chanson militaire, m which the 
French so much c\cel 

§ 14 The only ixicls of any comparative importance, not belong- 
ing to the higher classes of society, wore Philips and Pomfret, both 
bclongmg to the end of the seventeenth ccntuiy Jonir Pninirs 
(lG7(yj08)js the author of a half descnptive, half-didactic poem 
ontfie manufacture of Cider, wntten upon the plan of the Georgies 
of Yirgil, but ho is now known to the general reader by his 
Bjilcndid Shilling, a pleasant jew dle^rit, in which the learned and 
pompous style of Milton is agreeably parodfed, by being applied to 
the most tnvial subject Such parodies are common, and by nc 
means difficult of execution , but among them there will always 
bo some which, cither from their ongmahty ns first attempts in n 
particular style, or from the peculiar felicity of the imitation, will 
excite and retain a higher populanty than generally rewards tnfles 
of this nature. Such has been tho peculiar good fortune of Pluhps 
Joa^oMFBi T (16C7;179^ WT18 ft clergyman, and tho only work by 
which ho IS how Tcmembercd is his poem of ’The Choice, giving a 
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Rkctch of sncli a Iifo of runi and literary retirement as has been the 
hocerattn volts of so many The images and ideas arc of that naturn 
that mil nlrniys come liomo to the heart and fancy of the reader , 
and it is to this nntiinliicss and accordanco mth unircrsal syrapatbj, 
rather than to anjUiiug very ongtnnl either in its conception or its 
exocntion, that tho poem oivcs the hold it has so long rotoinod opon 
the attention. 
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J t JOtiK Lock» h» 1 fe § 2 His works Zeltin on ToktaUon, Tfca 
tise wt Cici/ Government § 3 Essai/ on the Hianan Vitderstatidmij 
^ 4 JETtiay on Education On the Ecasonablencss of Chn^iami^ On the 
Conduct of the Understanding 5 5 Isaac Baupow his life nnd aUoin' 
niutU H» Sermons § 6 Characteristics of the Anglican dinner 
John Pj akson § 7 Anciintsiior Tillotsov § 8 Bonn t Sootk 
pDWAnD StII tlNCFU FT ThOMAS Sl’IlAT WlLUAM SlIFIXOCK 
§ 9 Progresbof the phisical sacnccs tonwls tlie end of the ««vcntccnt]i 
centnrv Origin of the Boyil ‘?oaclj Dn. John Wilkins § 10 Scicn* 
lific writer^ § 11 Sip Isj ac Newton § 12 John Bat Boblkt 
Boyle Thomas HuiaET § 13 Bisiiof Buhset llis J/w/orj 
of the Reformation and other works 

§ 1 Tni penod of the great and hcnoficcnt rc\olution of 1688 
was charoctcnscd by the cstahhshment of constitutional freedom in 
the state, and no less bj a powerful outburst of practical progress m 
science and philosophy It was this period that produced Newton 
in physical and L^e in intellcctunl science. The latter, in his 
chancier and career, offers the most jicrfcct typo of tho good man, 
the ]iatnotic citircn, and the philosophical investigator iQiw 
L2CKJe.,(Jl632-170i) was bom in 1632, educated at ‘Westminster 
School and Chnst-Clmrcb, Oxford, Aihcrc bo particularly deiotcd 
himself to the stud/ of tho physical sciences, and cspccinllj of 
medicine He undoubtedly intended to practise the latter pro- 
fession, but was prc\cntcd from doing so by the weakness of his 
constitution, and a tendenej' to asthma which in after life obliged 
him to retire fromtlioso public employments for which his integntj 
and talents so well fitted him The direction of his studies at 
Oxford must havo tended to inspire him witli distaste and contempt 
for that adherence to the scholosbc method which still prevailed in 
tlio Umvcrsit^, and to excite m lum strong hostility to that 
stationary or rather retrograde sxiint which sheltered itself under tho 
venerable and mueb-nbn^ name of Aristotle llioro is no question 
that Locke’s investigations dunng the thirteen years of bis residence 
at Oxford had been much turned to metnph} sical subjects, and that 
bo bad seen the necessity of \pplying to this branch of knowledge 
that cxpcruncntal or inductive method of which bis great master 
Bacon was the apostle In 1664 he accompanied Sir Walter Yane^ as 
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hia secretary, on a diplomatic mission to Brandenburg, and returning 
to Oxford in tbe follomng j ear refused a flatlenng offer made him 
by the Duke of Ormond of considemblo preferment in the Irish 
Glinrch;> His reasons for declining to fate orders \icrc equally 
lionoumblo to Locke’s good sense and to his high conscientious feel- 
ing lie declined the fn\our on the ground of his not experiencing 
that internal voeation ^vithout which no man should enter the 
pnestly profession In ICGC Locke becamo acquainted with Lord 
Ashley, aftenrards-Earl of Shaflosbiiry, and subsequently so ctlc- 
bmted for his political talents and for his unpnncipled and factious 
conduct aihcn Clianccllor and the head of the rarliamentan oppo- 
sition He IS said to box o rendered himself useful to this statesman 
by his medical skill, and unquestionablj secured his intimacy and 
respect by the channs of his coiix creation and the airtncs of his cha- 
racter Ho attached lumsclf intimatcl} both to the domestic circle 
and to the political fortunes of this statcEmnn, in avhoso house lio 
resided Eoxcml }cars, having undertaken the education first of the 
Cliancellor’s son and afterwards of his grandson, the latter of whom 
has left no unworthy name as an elegant, philosophical, and moml 
essayist Locke’s acquamlanco with Shaftesbuty brought bun into 
dailj and intimate contact with many of the most distinguished 
politicians and men of letters of the daj, among whom I maj men- 
tion the all-accomphshcd Halifax, ShcIIicld, Duke of Buckingham- 
slurc, and many others Locke fully shared in tlio frequent and 
violent vicissitudes of Shaftesbury’s agitated career He was no- 
minated, on lus patron becoming Cliancellor in 1G72, Sicrclar^ of 
the Presentations, with which ho oombircd another apjiomtmcnt; 
but these bo lost in the folloxving year on the first fall of his ]iatron 
In 1G75 he visited France for his health, and his journals and letters 
are not only valuahlo for the accurato hut verj nufavonmblc account 
they give of the then state of French society, hut are exceedingly 
nmusmg, ammated, and gay In 1G79 Locke relumed to England 
and Tcjomcd Shaftcshuiy on his second accession to power dnnng 
that stormy period when he was at the head of the funous agitation 
in favour of the Exclusion-Bill depnving the Duke of York, afler- 
wards James H , and then Hur-Apparent, of the right of succeeding 
to the throne, on the ground of his notonous sjTnpathics with the 
Homan Cathoho religion The Chancellor agam fell from power, 
was arraigned for High Treason, and though the hill of indictment 
was Ignored by a patriotic jiuy, fled to Holland, where ho died 
m 1683 

Durmg the evil days of tyranny and iicrsccution which followed 
this event, Locke found a safe and tranquil retreat in Hclland, a 
country which had so long licen the aiyhim of all who were 
brought, by the prolcanon of free opmions on politics or tthgion, 
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imder the £ro\Tn of power , and ho enjoyed, the friendship and societj 
of Le Clerc and many other lUustnoue exiles for conscience’ sake. 
During this tune Locke, whose hold expression of constitutional opi- 
nions and whose ardent attachment to free investigation must have 
made him pecuharly ohnoxious to the bigotry of Oxford, was 
deprived of his Studentship at Ghnst-Church, and denounced as a 
factious and rehelhous agitator, and as a dangerous heresiarch m 
philosophy The Bevolution of 1688 was the tnumph of those free 
principles of which Locke had beenjthe preacher and the martyr , 
and he returned to England m the same fleet which conveyed Queen 
Mary from Holland to the country whose crown she had been called 
to share Erom this period his career was emmently useful, active, 
and even brilhant He was appomted a member of the Council of 
Trade, and m that capacity took a promment part m carrymg out 
Montague’s difficult and most critical operation of callmg m and 
rcissumg the silver coinage, an operation of the most vital import- 
ance at the moment, and of which Macaulay has given in his histoiy 
a narrative of the most drastic mterest After a short service 
Locko retired from piibhc employment and resided 'durmg the 
remainder of his hfo with his friend Sir P Masbam at Oates in 
Essex Lady hlosham, an accomplished and mtellcotual woman, 
was the daughter of the philosopher Oud worth, tenderly loved and 
respected by her illustrious guest, who enjoyed under her roof the 
case and tranquilhty ho had so nobly earned L ocke, d iedun 1704 , 
and his personal character seems to have been one of those which 
approach perfection as nearly as can be expected from our fallible" 
and imperfect nature. On bis return to England m 1688 Locke 
became acquamted with the lUustnous Newton, who hke himself 
was employed in the pubho service, but somewhere about 1692 cer- 
tain untoward events, among which one of the pnncapal was the 
unfortunate accidental bunung of his papers, seem to have shaken, 
if not overthrown for a season the balance of the great philosrqiher’s 
mmd , and his querulous and suspicious untation appears to have 
vented itself m a most unfounded misunderstandmg with Locke, 
whom ho accuses of “embroihng him with women and other 
tilings ” It is pleasmg to think &at Locke’s conduct m the affair 
was dchcate and forbeanng, and that his manly expostulations and 
wise advicq re-established a good nnderstandmg that was never 
again mterrupted. 

§ 2 The wntmgs of this excellent thinker are numerous, varied 
m subject, all emmently useful, and breathing a constant love of 
hnmamfy In 1689 were published ike' Letters on Tdleratton, on- 
gmally composed m Latm, but immediately translated mto French 
and English The author goes over somewhat the same ground as 
had been occuped by Jeremy laylor m his Lxletty qf J^raphesymg^ 
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andVyMilto)] In tbonnmortal Areapagittca , but Jjocko deduces bia 
atgtuncnte less from Scnptural and palnstic autliorlty fbon Was 
done tbo former, and depends more upon close reasoning and 
considerations of practical utility than Milton Of course m Locke’s 
'wcSSc’tbero is no trace of that gorgeous and imposing eloquence 
wbicb glows and blazes tbrougb tbo Sjpeeeh on Unlicensed FrmtxnQ, 
but perhaps Locke’s calm and logical proofs have not less powerfully 
contributed to fix tbo universal conviction as to tbc justice of bis 
ca ISO The Tr0^[se_pn^tvil Qovernjnent was undertaken to over- 
throw those slavish theoncs of Divme Higbt which were then so 
predommant among the extreme monarchical parlies, and nowhere 
earned to such extravagance as in the Ilmvcrsity of Oxford 
Locke’s more special object was the refutation of Sirllohert Filmer’s 
once famous hook entitled Patnarcha, in which these pnnciplcs 
were maintained in all their crudeness, and supported mth some 
Icammg and much ill-cmploycd ingenuity Pilmer maintains that 
the monarchical form of government claims from the subject an un- 
limited obedience, as being the representative of the patnarchal 
autlionty m the pnmitivo ages of mankmd, while the patnarchal 
authonly is in its turn tbo image of tbo power natumlly pcesessed 
01 cr his oilspnng by the parent, that agam being the same m nature 
as the power of the Creator over his creature The last-named of 
these being essentially infinite, it follows, rccordmg to Filmer, that 
I all the others are so hkcwise Locke combats and overthrows this 
! monstrous theory, and seeks for the ongm of government, and con- 
sequently the ground of authonty on the one hand and obedience 
I on the other, in the common interest of society , showing that auv 
form of polity which secures that mterest may lowfidly be ac- 
qmcsccd m, while none that docs not secure it can claim any pnn- 
Icge of exemption from resistance He investigates the ongm of 
society, and finds it based— as it can only be solidlj based — ^ujxin 
the great and fertile pnnciple of property and individual interest 
§ 3 The greatest, most important, and most unn crsally known of 
Locke’s works is the Essa y nn the TJ im\nn In this 

book, which contains the refleebons and researches of his whole life, 
and which was in the course of composition durmg eighteen years, 
Locke shows all his powers of close dcduchon and accurate ohser- 
vabon His object was to give a raUonal and clear account of the 
nature of the human nund, of the real character of our ideas, and of 
the mode m which they ore presented to the consciousness He 
attnbutes them all, whatever be their nature, to two, and only two,^ 
sources , the first of these he calls Sensatio n, the second Reflection^ 
He thus opposes the nobon that there arc any innate idca^ that is, 
ideas which have existed m the mmd independently of impressions 
made upon ths senses, or_of the comparison, rccoUecbon, or combi' 
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nation of thoso impressions mado by the judgment, the menior}, or 
till imngiuation Locho is eminently an inductive rcasoncr, and 
was tlie first to apply the method of experiment and observation 
to the obscure phenomena of the mental operations , and ho is thus 
to be regarded as the most illustrious disciple of Bacon, whoso mode 
of rcasonmg he adopted in a field of research till then considered as 
totally unamenable to the a posteriori logic The most striking 
feature in this, os in all Locke's philosophical works, is the extreme 
clearness, plainness, and simphcity of his language, iihich is alwa>8 
such ns to bo intelligible to a plain understandmg Ho is the swoin 
foe of all technical and scientific terms, and his rcasomngs and illus- 
trations are of the most fnmihnr kmd, mdeed ho neicr scruples 
to sacnfico elegance to the great object of makmg hunself under- 
stood The folloivmg bnef analysis of the work may bo foimd not 
unacceptable to the reader — 

In Book I , consisting of four chapters, Locke inquires into the 
nature of the understandmg, and demonstrates that there exist 
neither innate speculative nor innate practical pnnciples Book II , 
containing thirty-three chapters, is devoted to an examination mto 
the nature of ideas, respectively treated as simple, as of solidity, ol 
space, of duration, of number, of infinity, and the hke He then 
considers the ideas of pleasure and of pam, of substance, of relations;, 
as of cause and cficct, and finally treats the important question of 
the association of ideas Book III , divided into eleven chapters, is 
a most ongmal and masterly investigation of the nature and pro- 
perties of Language, of its relation to the ideas of which it is the 
vehicle, and of its abuses and imperfections This is, m the present 
doy, when some jiarts of Locke’s general theoiy are regarded as no 
longer tenable, the most valuable portion of the work Book IV , 
mcluding twenty-one chapters, discusses knowledge m general, its 
d(^ec8. Its extent, and its reahly The philosopher then proceeds 
to consider the natorc of truth, of our knowledge of existence, of our 
knowledge of the existence of a God, and of other beings Then are 
mvestigated various important questions relating to judgment^ pro- 
babihty, reason, Ihith, and the degrees of intoUcotual assent, and 
after some reflections on enthusiasm and on wrong assent, or error, 
Locke terminates witii some valuable considerations on the Division 
of the Sciences 

It was unavoidable that the portion of the work devoted to the 
mvcstigation of sensation should be more mtercstmg and satisfac- 
tory than the portion treatmg of the obscure phenomena of reflec- 
tion , but however wo may dissent from particular details of Locke s 
theory wo cannot fail to render full justice to the inimitable clearness 
of his exposition, and to the multitude of well-observed and well- 
arranged facts which form the ground- work of his arguments 
lEUa. LIT. T 
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§ i llio J Essai/ on Educa tion has, like the hook jnat oxammcd, a 
practical tcndcm^, aiid may be said to have mainly contnbulcd lb 
bnng abont that boncficinl revolution which has taken place m the 
tr ainin g of tho young Locke powerfully disoountenances that 
exclusive attention to mere philology which prevailed in the edu- 
cation of the sovontccnth century, and m no country more than in 
England He advocates a more generous, hberal and practical 
system, both m tho choice of tho subject-matter to be taught and in tho 
mode of conveymg instruction Ho is therefore m fiivour of making 
the pupil’s own conscientiousness a substitute for that tyranny of force 
and authonty which formerly disgraced our schools Much of uliat 
IS humane and philosophical m Bousseau’s celebrated J^t7e is 
plamly borrowed from Locke, who is not responsible for tho absurdi- 
ties and extravagances engrafted upon his plans by the Genevese 
theorist Indeed, both the educational and metaphysical uorks of 
Locke were unceremoniously ransacked by many French writers of 
tho end of tho seventeenth century, who were frequently not soh- 
citous to point out the sources whence they drew their ideas 

Besides tho above works may be mentioned a treatise On the 
BeasonaUehess of OhrisUamty, m which the calm piety and bcne^o- 
lenco of tho sentiments form a tnumphant refutation of those bigots 
who, hko Do Maistrc, have accused Locke of uroligious and ma- 
terialistic tendencies , and a small but admirable httlo book On the 
Conduct of the Understanding, which was not published until after 
tho author’s death It contains a kind of manual of reflections upon 
all those natural defects or acquired evil habits of the mmd, winch 
unfit it for tho task of acquinng and retaining knowledge It shows 
an acuteness and scope of observation not mfenor to that exhibited 
m his great anterior work, together with tho same calm but ardent 
spint of humornty and benevolence which animates all tho writings, 
as it did the whole life of this great and excellent man 

§ 5 I have now to consider a senes of excellent wnters who will 
always return the place of classics m Enghsh prose, and who are 
equally worthy of admiration os F^^^tjheologians and as models 
of Jogical an ^nersuasiio elo quence At the h^ of them_standa 
I s^ o Baebow (1630-1677), a man of~ almost umversal acquire- 
ments, and'whoso sermons are -still studied as tho most powerful 
and majestic prose compositions that tho seventeenth century has 
produci^ He was bom m 1630, educated at the Charter-house, 
whence he passed to Trmity College, C-unbndgo, of which he was 
one of the most illustnous alnmm He is said to have been, os a 
boy, remarkable for a violent and quarrelsome disposition, and to 
have been perpetually fighting with his schoolfellows of this 
temper nothmg remomed m after life save great energy and vigour 
of oharaoter, and a degree of personal ooumge of which he gave 
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Their works are distinguished by ments vnryuig both in kind and in 
degree ; but they are all characterized in common by a spint winch 
I may call Frotestanf, or rather Anglican a mixture of Ghnstian 
fervour and extensive leammg, with a practical acquamtance with 
the requirements and dangers of real hfe — a spint equally remote 
from the fanatical gloom and mjrsticism of the Calvimstic extreme, 
and the dogmatic pedantry of the Romish wnters The first I shall 
mention is John Peabsoit (1633-1686), ongmally Professor of 
Tlieology and Master of Tnnity College, Combndge, and afterwards 
Bishop of Chester His most celebrated work is his JSxposiUon oj 
the Cned^ which is still regarded as one of the most complete and 
searching trcabscs mvcstigatmg the great fundamental pnnciples of 
our faith In our examination of the English divmes we shall see 
that they are pretty equally shared between our two groat Uni- 
versities The theological and political tendencies which predomi- 
nated at one or another penod in these two learned bodies arc faith- 
fully reflected m the wntings of their children , for in that agitated 
epoch pohtical and theological tendencies were mtunatdy connected 
together, most of the great and excitmg questions bemg tmged with 
a strong leaven of either spuit , but our Umversities have no reason 
to be ashamed either of the leammg or the conduct of their altmnt 
'§ 7 Next after Barrow, JoHit Tillotson (1630-1694) perhaps 
enjoys the highest and most durable populanty among the pulpit 
orators of this time indeed the populanty of Ins sermons has ex- 
tended to the present day, and they are frequently read by pious 
Churchmen even now But Tillotson, though a sound and classical 
English prose-writer, was a man of a cahbre far infenor to Barrow. 
He studied at Cambndge, where ho at first rendered himself con- 
spicuous for his decided Puntan sympathies He however aflenvards 
made no difficulty m conforming to the rules and disoipbne of the 
Anghcan Church, and ultimately rose to the digmty of Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy He was a person of easy, good-natured, and amiable 
character , and his change of party seems to have left no other cfiect 
upon him than that of mcreasing his candour and mdulgonce ibr all 
shades of smeere opmion In his conduct as a pastor and as a pre- 
late he exhibited much zeal in correctmg the abuses which had crept 
into the Church, and gave a notable example of hbcral chanty and 
''piscopal virtue He was renowned as a preacher , and his sermons, 
hough falling far short of Barrow’s m grasp of mind and vigour of 
ixprcssion, are precisely of such a nature as is most likely to com- 
nand populanty They show m ea^ flow of style, sometimes, it is 
rac, carrymg too ior the affectation of fomilianty, m consequence of 
iihich the images and illustrations are occasionally tnvial , but there 
8 a good dsal of arfafico and even sophistiy m &e reasoning, cun- 
ungly concealed under an air of candour which never deserts Tillot- 
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Eon Uib Bcntoncc^, too, arc often Bingularly unmusical, and are 
evidently made as colloquial in tone os possible Tillotson often 
preached to the higher classes , and in addressing sucli congregations 
ho strove to conquer their fashionable mdiflcrcncc by adopting, as far 
as possible, the tone and air of a man of the world 

§ 8 Eobebt South (1633-1716) enjoyed in his day the reputation 
of homg the " wittiest Ohurohman’ of the time His character ivas 
far less deserving of admiration tlinn that of lillotson, ns ho exhi- 
bited extreme violence In attacking the opinions of those from whom 
he differed At Oxford, where ho was educated, he WToto n cojiy of 
Latin verses congratulating Cromwell upon having made pence wnth 
the Dutch , but this was a task imposed upon him os n college 
exorcise, and is no proof that he was really an admirer of Cromw ell’s 
policy, ns has often been assorted On the contrary, ho embraced at 
the unuersity the extreme Tory or monarchical opinions which hod 
become prevalent at Oxford, where he filled the post of Piiblio Orator, 
and indeed became one of the most chnractcnstic specimens of that 
bigoted and unreasonable class of Churchmen who were called htgli- 
flteis in the party jargon of the day, and who went nil longtlis in 
maintnimng the outrageous doctnno of passive obedience and non 
resistance Ho ofUn preached before Olinrles H, and was much 
admired by the courtly audiences of those days for the animation 
and oven gaiety of his manner, and the pleasant stones and rciiartces 
which ho sometimes introduced into his sermons Many witty and 
jocose anecdotes are related of him , but in these coses it is necessary 
to accept such stones with some reserve, ns there exists in the w orld 
n vast floating capital of such pleasantries, which are successively 
fathered ujxm any man who possesses a reputation for humour The 
gross adulation wnth which ho was not ashamed to address Cliailcs II , 
and in which he lauded the virtues of Charles I , and his unmeasured 
denunciations of the pnnciplcs and convictions of the jiojiulnr party , 
have deservedly laid South open to the attacks of the opposite side in 
jwhtics and religion , but there is no reason to question his smeenty^ 
It IS of more importance to our purpose to rem_ark that ho was a 
perfect master of Enghsh prosc^ and that his stylo combines both 
ease, vigour, and rhythm bey ond that of any of his contemporaries. 

Eowabd Stiiungfleet (1635-1690), Bishop of Worcester, is 
another name which must not be passed over without notice He is 
’jirincipally romemhored for his controversy with Locke, some of 
whoso propositions ho attacked, on the ground of Uicir being, os lie 
mamtaiucd, hoshlc to the doctrine of the immateriality, and conse- 
quently of the immortality, of the soul Locke tniunphantly rcphcd 
to these objections, and the philosopher was so generally considered 
08 haling been victorious in this contest of argument over the divine, 
that the mortification of defeat is said to liave shortonnd Stilling 
fleet’s life 
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'I’uoMAB SrRAT(1656«1713), Biahopof jRocTjcster, n man re> 
ooTvncd m Ins tnno for the hrilhnncy nnd mnet} of his talents He 
rras nn ardent cultnotor of physical science, winch had just then 
made Us first sudden hound foiwnrds in that splendid career of oh* 
Bcn^atioa and di«co>cr>' which has ever since gone on progressing 
with such portentous rapiditj Ho was one of the mcnihers of tlio 
llojal Socictj, then recently founded, nnd to which the gloiy of 
English science owes so much IIo A\ns distinguished as a poet, 
though his writings in this dcjnrtmcnt are now little rc.ad , nnd ns a 
liiogmplier of poets, as the author of an cxgollcnt nnd interesting 
Zj/c cf Coirley Besides these he was a theologian and preacher of 
no mean ahilitj, and a verj active contnbiilor to the polemical nnd 
[Xihtical litcmturo of his dnj Sprat was a member of the Uni- 
versity of Ovford, nnd that his high ro]mtalion for bnlliancj of 
eloquence and ardour of imagination was not to bo entirely attnbuted 
to the partiality of contcniporaiy admiration, may be proved by the 
honourable terms in which his talents are sjiokcn of by two such 
critics as Johnson nnd Macaulay 

Isinll conclude the present categorj of .authors with the name 
of ^VIr.I,lAM SuERiocK (1641-1707), Master of the Temple, whoso 
o\position8 of Scriptural doctrine have nlwnjs been regarded with 
approval, and who in his own time was conspicuous ns a polemic 
writer against the Dissenters His best-known work is a Practical 
Discourse concerning Death 

§ 9 Tliongh the aim of these pages is to give nn account of Lite- 
rature in its stnet and proper sense, the subject of Science comes in 
contact with that object at so many ^ximts, that I should but ill 
perform my task without oflbnng some notice of the writers who, 
though tlicj devoted their chief attention to jilij sical researches, j el 
occupj a place among English authors It is true Uiat at the period 
of which wo are treating, luqiortaiit scientific works were generally 
given to the world in Latin, that language being then the universal 
medium, the intellectual money, solo say, current among the learned 
in all parts of Europe, but many of the great men who earned to so 
unequalled a height the glory of the human mtcllcct and the honour 
of their native country, composed a portion of their works in their 
V craacular tongue, or at least published English v ersions of then 
learned labours, nnd thus deserve some mention m tlioir capacity of 
English wnters There arc few episodes in the history of human 
Icnow ledge more mirpriaiiig than the sudden nnd dazzling progress 
made m the physical sciences towards the end of the seventeenth 
century This progress is visible m Germany, m IIollnnd,;in France, 
and in England m none of lliesc nations, mdeed, more so than in 
our own It was just and natural that the vivifying effect produced 
by the wntings and by the method of Bacon should bo peculiarly 
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powerful in that country which gave hirth to tho great reformer of 
philosophy , and there is no doubt tiiat the development of free m* 
stitutions and open discussion cscrciscd a powerful influence in faoili- 
tatmg research, in promoting n spirit of inquiry, and m rendenng 
possible tho open expression of opimon 

A very prominent part in tho cultivation and dissemination of 
experimental research, m all branches of physics and natural histoiy, 
was played by tho goyal Society , that lUustnous body which, on- 
ginatmg in tho mootings of a Ihw learned and ingenious jnen at each 
others’ houses, was mcorpomted by Charles 11 , m Ififiq, mfn fliy 
^ ociety io-UioJabours-of which human knowledge owes so much 

Among tho founders of this corporation one of the most active was 
Dn John Wilkins (1014-1672), Bishop of Chester, a most ener- 
getic and mgomous man, nhosc vivacious mvcntivcncss sometimes 
bordered upon extravagance, but who rendered great services, both 
in his wntings and his conversation, to tho cause of science He was 
essentially a projector, and at a penod uhen the first wonderful 
results of tho employment of the experimental method had made 
oven tho calmest minds m some degree lose their balance, and be- 
come unable to diHtingm s h between what was practicable and what 
uas visionary, wo can hardly feel surprise that tho ardour of Ins 
genius should have carried him beyond the bounds of good sense, so 
far as to seriously propose, among other Utopian schemes, a plan by 
which it would bo possible to fly to the moon Wilkins was a 
theological writer and a preacher of high reputation , but his name is 
now chiefly associated with his projects and inventions, and in par- 
ticular wi& tho prominent part he took, together with Bojle and 
others, m tho organization of tho Eoyal Society • He married tho 
sister of Ohver Cromwell, and his stepdaughter was marned to 
TiUotson 

§ 10 Tho progress of physical science had been very rapid before 
this time The labours of Whlia m GiLBE KE-(.16^0-lfiD3), whose 
researches m magnetism laid the foundation for all future investiga- 
tions in that science, and tho immortal discovery of WniLiAM Habvkt 
(I gTHrlg pS), tho first demonstrator of tho circulation of tho blood, 
belong to an earlier period , but the concentration of the labours ol 
many separate investigators upon one special branch of research was 
a result mamly to bo attnbuted to tho institution of our great soien 
tific corporation Aa a proof of this I may mention the contemporary, 
or nearly contemporary labours of Howton in optics, astronomy, and 

* The chief works of Wildns are — Biseovery of a New World or a 
dweaurse tending to prove that tt ts probable that there may be another 
habitable World in the Jfoon, mth a disoowse edneemmg the possibility of a 
passage thither Published in 1638 2 An Essay towards a Beal Character 

and a Philosophical Language, printed \sj order of the lioynl Society in 1663 
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cclcstsal mechanics, and those of Flamsteed, Halley, and others, in 
the oombmed departments of careful observation and the application 
of new and convenient mathematical formulas to the practical solu- 
tion of problems m astronomy and navigation, while Biqrle, em- 
braemg a wide extent and vast variety of research, particularly de- 
voted lumsclf to the investigation of chemical and pneumatic science , 
and Bay, Derham, "Willoughby, and Sydenham brought valuable 
contnbutions to physiology, natnml history, and medicmc hlost oi 
these great men, independently of their purely scientific writings, 
which, as in the case of the immortal Pnncipia of the most illns- 
tnous among them, were in Latin, contributed m a greater or less 
proportion to the vcmaoular hterature of their country Thus 
Hewton wrote, in English, upon the Prophecies, and other subjects 
connected -with Siblical Imowledge , and Boyle enjoyed a high re- 
patation for his moml and religious imtings It is remarkable hnd 
consobng to see with what unammous consent these illustnons phi- 
losophers, all men of extraordinary acumen and caution, and all 
accustomed, from the nature of their pursuits, to take nothing for 
granted, to weigh and balance evidence wnth the severest exactness, 
agreed in the mtensity of their rehgious convictions Those habits 
of physical investigation, which are so often ignorantly accused 
of bemg nnfavonreble to the habit of belief, seem to have led the 
most powerful and inquiring mmds only the more irresistibly to a 
firm conviction of the truths of revealed rehgion 
§ 11 Sib J baao N gw roK (1642-172 7) was bom in 1642, of a re- 
spev/table but not opulent family, at Woolsthorpe in Lincolnshire 
From his carhest boyhood he showed the greatest taste and aptitude 
for mcchnmeal mvention, and entenng the XJmversily of Cambndge, 
in 1660, he mode such rapid progress m mathematical studies thatm 
nme years Barrow resigned m his favour the Lucasian professor- 
ship Tlie greater part of Newton’s hfo was passed withm the quiet 
walls of Tnnity, of which College he is the most glonous orna- 
ment , and it was hero that he elaborated those admirable discovcnes 
and demonstrations m Mechanics, Astronomy, and Optics which 
have placed his name m the very foremost rank of the benefactors of 
mankind He sat m more than one parhament as member for his 
umvereity , hut he appears to have been of too reserved and re- 
tirmg a (Varactor to take an active part m pohtical discnssion be 
was appomted Master of the Mmt m 1695, and presided over tint 
estabihshment at the cnhcal penod of Montagu’s bold recall and 
reissue of the specie It is dehghtful to see with what sunphcity 
and readmess tbs'illostnoos philosopher abandoned all those sub* 
lime researches m which he stands almost alone among mankmd, 
and devoted all his energy and attention to tho pnbhc duties that 
oad been committed to charge He even writes with a kmd of 
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pcthsh qucrnlousness to npliraid friends 'who had consulted him 
about “ mathematical things,” as ho calls them, when he was entirely 
occupied \Mth the public semco In 1708 he was made president 
of the Eoyal Society, and knighted two years afterwards by Queen 
Anne Ho died m 1727 His rhamctei^ the only defects of which 
appear to have been a somewhat cold and suspioious temper, "was the 
typo of those "yirtues which ought to distmguish the scholar, the 
philosopher, and the patnot His modesty was as great as his 
genius, and he mvanably ascribed the attainment of his discovoncs 
rather to patient attention than to any unusual capacity of mtellcct 
His English •wntmgs, which are chiefly discourses upon the pro- 
phecies and chronology of the Senptures, are composed in a manly, 
plam, and unafifected style, and breathe an mtenso spmt of piety, 
though his opmions seem to have m some measure mclmcd towards 
the Umtanan type of theology His glory, however, •will alwa}8 
mamly rest upon his purely scientiflc works, the chief of which are , 
so weir known that it is almost superfluous to enumerate them, the 
PhxlosopTncB Naturalu Pnncipia MatJiemattca and the mvaluablo 
treatise on Optics, of which latter science he may be said to haro 
first laid the foundation 

§ 12 Jons Eay (1628-1705^ together -with Derhani and Wil- 
loughby, combned the desenptive department of Natural History with 
moral and rehgious eloquence of a high order they seem never to be 
weary of proclaimmg fte wisdom and goodness of that Providence 
whose works they hod so attentively studied. Bay 'was the first 
who eloiitcd Natural Histoiyto the rank of a science. Bobert 
BoTTiE (1627-1691) was nn able •wntcr as well as a disimguished 
philosopher “No Englishman of the seventeenth centurj, after 
Lord Bacon,” observes Mr Hallam, "raised to himself so high 
a reputation in cxpcnmcntal philosophy ns Bobert Boyle , it has 
even been remarked that he was bom in the jear of Bacon’s death, 
os the person dcslmed by nature to succeed him An eulogy which 
would be extravagant if it implied any parallel between the gemus 
of the two, but hardly so if wo look on Boyle ns the most faithful, 
the most patient, tlio most successful disciple who earned forward 
the experimental philosophy of Bacon His works occupy six laige 
volumes in quarto They may bo divided into theological or meta- 
physical and physical or expornnculal The metaphjsical treatises, 
to use tliat word in a largo sense, of Boyle, or rather those con- 
cermng Natural Tlicology, are very perspicuous, a cry free fioiu 
sjstem, and such as bespeak an mdepondent lover of truth His 
Disquisition on Final Causes was a wcll-hmed vindication of 
that ■palmary argument agamst the paradox of the Cartesians, 
who had domed the validity of nn inference from the mamfest 
adojitation of means to end? in the nmversc to on mtclhgent 
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ProMdencc Boylo taltcs a more philosophic tjcw of the pnn- 
ciplo of final causes than had been found in many theologians, who 
weafeened the aigument itself bj the presumptuous hypothesis that 
man was the sole object of Frondcncc in tlio creation His greater 
'knowledge of physiologv led him to perceive that there are both 
animal and what ho calls cosmical ends in uluch man has no 
concern ” 

One of the most extraordmary writers of this penod — at least m a 
purely literary sense — ^was Tnoiias BtmifET (1635-1715), Master 
of the Charter-house, author of the eloquent and poetic declamation 
Tclluns Thcona Sacra, giving a hypothetical acconnt of the causes 
which produced the vanons iircgulantics and undulations which 
we see in the earth’s surface These ho attnhutes to the action 
of fire and water, and in language of indcscnbahle picluresqueness 
lie first describes the convulsions and catachsms whidi have given 
to our earth its present form, and then goes on to picture the final 
destruction that is awaiting our glohc in the myatenons abysses of 
the future The geological and physical theories of Burnet are 
fantastic in the extreme , hut the pictures which he has drawn of 
the devastation caused hy the great unbndicd powers of Hnturc 
are grand and magnificent, and give Burnet a claim to be placed 
among the most eloquent and poetical of proso-wnters In nchness 
of fancy and melody of longuage he is no unworthy nval of Jeremy 
Taylor, with whoso noble dcscnption of the final destruction of the 
earth Burnet’s sublime painting will bear a companson 

§ 13 This writer must not ho confounded witli Gilbert Bcbket 
(1643-1715), horn in Edinburgh, in 1643, and who was one of the 
most active iwlitiwans and diimcs dunng the period embracing the 
reigns of Cliarlcs II , James II , and the accession of 'Wilhara of 
Orange Bj birth and jicrsonal predilections he occupies a middle 
space between the extreme Episcopalian and Preshytonan parties, 
and though a man of ardent and busy character ho was possessed of 
rare tolerance and candour He was much celebrated for his talents 
as an extempore preacher, and was the author of a very huge number 
of theological and political writings Among these his Sisiory of 
the BtfonnaUm is still considered as one of the most valuable 
accounts of that important rcaolubon The first volume of this 
was published m 1679, and the work was afterwards completed hy 
the author He also gave to the world an acconnt of the Infe and 
Death of the witty and mfamous Dochesler, whoso last moments ho 
attended os a religious adviser, and whom his pious arguments re- 
called to a sense of repentance He at one time enjoyed the favour 
of Ohnrics II , hut soon forfeited it hy the boldness of his remon- 
atranocs against the profligacy of the kmg and hy his defence of Lord 
William Bussell, whoso execution was one of the great pohtical 
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of WJnebeslcr and rector of Bmiton. Hla 
mtUngs on tbo /lupirafion <<f the Old 
and Acta Valanentt, and CommenUcnet, 
vrcto valoablo addlUona to the thcoloQr of 
tbo ago Ho teas the father of the troll* 
hnoem Blsbop Loirih. 

soornsn divides. 

3AMtmn BoTHEitioitD (1600>1661). 

ToouAS HALTBnnro't (16>4-1712). 

TnouAS Boeiox (1016-1132) 

In Ibis ago ocenrred ** the great hlorrovr 
controTerar,*' occasioned bj a book of 
hdvrard FlAer, a CalTlntstle minister In 
IToles, entitled 2%e Mtmta of Modem 
Dvanity 1615 This troik tras warmly 
received by a section of the chnrch, while 
another portion rejected IL It garo rise 
to much dlstorbancQ and contest. 

Tbo tbreo writers mentioned nboro, who 
took an ocUto part In this oontrorersy. 
wero ECTcro and sombre In their divinity; 
bnt there teas a massiveness of thongb^ 
and a richness of expression which still 
make this ago ono of tho most remarkable 
and valuable in the history of Chrlsthm 
theology 


(B) OTHER PROSE tVRlTERai 

BoisraODC IVirtrELOOKE (1605-1616) on 
able lawyer, wos sent by CiraweU os am 
bassador to Sweden, and held other high 
ofDoes nndcr the Protector Ho wroto 
Mmonalt of EnghA AJfalrt ftom the 
begliming of the reign of Charles I to the 
Restomtlon which work was first pnb- 
llshed In 1632. 

HExrrr hEvru: (ie20-163t), tbo friend 
of Harrington tho author of tbo Oceana, 
and a member of tbo republican party 
published in 1681 an able work, entitled 
Plato SeibaltrM or a DuUtffue aancermno 


I Government Tbo dlalogne is between a 
I Venetian nobleman, an English doctor 
I (supposed to be Hi^y), and an English 
I gcntlenum Thon^ formerly belonging to 
I the republican party, NevUo in this work 
' advocates a monarchical form of govern 
preuL 

8m IYUxiau DiraiiALS (1665 1686), a 
teamed antiquary, who pnbliabed tho 
Barmagt tf England, The Anttqmhu of 
TTitneteXahtre Zlluttrated, A Muloiy of 
St Paul’s CathedTcd, &c. 

Elias Asuuolb (1611 1662), also a 
learned antlqiuuy, who married tho 
daughter of ^ ITOllam Dngdolc, pub- 
lished In 1612 The IniMvtimi, Bates and 
Oeremomes tf the Most Aohle Order of the 
Garter Ho wrote numerous other works, 
and was the founder of tho Alnscnm at Ox 
ford which atm beats bis namo. 

ArrmoxT Woon (ieS2 1665), pnbllshod 
In 1661 his Alhence Oxomenses an account 
of tho eminent men educated at Oxford. 

Joini Adubet (1626-1681) coUcoled ma 
terlnls for maqy works, bnt published only 
one. In 1686 entitled Mtseellames eon 
tabling an account of popular supersti- 
tions, bom which It appears that Aubrey 
was very credulous. 

Sm M\TniEW Hale (1606 1616), the 
celebrated Chlef-Jnstico of the King’s 
Bench In the reign of Charles II , wroto 
several works, many of them of u moral 
and religions character of which bis Von 
templations Moral and Dtvtne, are the 
best known 

Sm GEonoE Mackexzie (1636-1661) 
Lord Advocate In the reigns of Charles IL 
and James IL, was well acquainted with 
polite Utemture bnt was hqld in execra- 
tion by tho Covenanters for his cnforoc- 
ment of tho cmel laws against thciiL His 
prose Is bettor than his verse and his 
Moral Essays msy stQl bo read with 
pleasute 
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Euigularly intol’ectual and oxpressivo conntonanco, and liia eyes were 
rcmarlvaUlo for thoir tenderness and fire Ho exhibited an extra- 
ordinary precocity of intcUcot, and the literary ambition by which 
ho was devoured even from his early boyhood at once pomted out the 
poetical career to which ho was destined Ho has said of himself, 
“I lisped m numbers, for the numbers came,” and the earliest 
attempts at poetry were made by him when ho had hardly cmoiged 
from tho nursery His father had acquired a competent fortune, 
i\ hich enabled the boy-poet to indulge that taste for study and poetical 
reading which oontmued to bo the passion of his hfo At tho ago 
of 12 ho was no struck with reverence for the glory of Drydcn, 
that ho IS said to have persuaded a fnend to accompany him to 
Will’s Coffeo-houso, which the glonons veteran was in tho habit of 
frequenting, and to obtain a glance of the illustrious patnarch, 
whose death took place m that year At 16 ho commenced his 
litonry caioer by composing a collection of Pastorals and by trans- 
lating portions of Stattus, which wore publishcd^in 1705 In the 
same >car ho produced some modernized versions from Ghancor, 
as if ho wore desirous m all things to parallel his great master 
Dryden, namely, tho not over moral story of January and May, 
which IS in substance tho Merchants Tale of tho great patnarch of 
our literature, and tho Ptohgue to the Wt/e of Bath's Tde Prom 
1709 his literary activity was unroraittmg, and an uninterrupted 
succession of works, equally vaned in their subjects and exquisite lu 
their finish, placed him at tho head of tho poets of his ago fits 
Es^ay on Gritunsm, published in that year, and highly praised by 
Addison, was perhaps tho first poem that fixed his reputation, and 
ga\o him a foretaste of that immense popularity which ho enjoyed 
dunng his whole hfo Tho precepts of this work aro the same as 
those inculcated by Horace, and repeated by Boilcau, and all tho 
poets and cntics of tho classical school, but they aro expressed by 
Pope with such a union of force and delicacy, such ripeness of 
judgment, and such grace of expression and melody of verse, that 
the poem appears less like tho effort of a joung writer than tho 
result of consummate experience and practice in composition. Jji 
UIl Jio published tlio^ Temple of Pome, an imitation of Chaucer s 
Horn of Fame It iS to this penod of Pope’s career that wo must 
asenbo tho conception and first sketch of the most original and 
ccarming production not only of Pope, but of tho century in which 
ho li\ ed , a perfect gem, or masterpiece, equally felicitous in its plan 
and execution one of those happj thoughts that are to bo -attri- 
buted half to genius and half to rare and favourable accident This 
was tho moc^horoic_pooin_Z%e ifape of the Lock, justly described 
by Addison as ** meram sal, a dchcioiis htlln thing,” to which I shall 
prcscntlj recur This poem is the victoriouB rival of the 1 
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'bnlliant though rcfnctcd effulgence of the gnsit Sun of Poetry, by 
Btudying the graceful couplets of Pope. It is unfortunate that in 
their selection of the two great epic writers as subjects of tonslhtion, 
Drydon and Pope had not exchanged parts Siyden, though per- 
haps incapable of reproducing the wonderful freshness and grandeur 
of Homer, still possessed most of the Homeric quality of fire and 
animation , while Pope, m whom consummate grace and finish is 
the prevailmg ment, would have far more successfully reproduced 
the unsurpassed digmty, the chastened majesty, of Yirgil 
§ 8 In 1717 Pope published a volume of poems, nontaimng, 
ambng others, the EUgy on an Unfortunate Lady, the JUpistle/n om 
Sappho to Fhaon, borrowed from the Hermdes of Ovi4 and the 
Epi^leof Uloisa toAhelard, its subject taken from the romantic and 
touching story of medimval times These works are all artificial in 
their arrangement and in some degree also in their diction, but the 
passion they express is so mtense, and illustrated with such \aned, 
pathetic, and b^utiful imagery, that they will over be considered 
masterpieces The subject of the first is very obscure, but it seems 
to have been denved from a real tale of disappointed love and 
suicide, though many passages m the Elegy are of consummate 
beauty, the Mcn&a, os a whole is u finer and more sustomed com- 
position The mtense glow of unhappy passion hghts up the gloom 
and horror of the cloister mth a land qilendour hke that of the fabled 
lamps m sepulchres Dunug this part of his life Pope was hvmg, 
with his father and mother, to whom he always showed the tenderest 
and most dutiful affeebon, at Chiswick, but on the death of the former 
parent ho removed with his mother to a villa ho had purchased at 
Twickenham, on a most beaubful spot on the banks of the Thames 
Hero he passed the remainder of his life, in easy, if not opulent cir- 
cumstances, his taste for gardening, and his grotto and qumeunxes 
in which he dehghted amused his leisure, and he hved in familiar 
intercourse ivith almost all the most illustnous statesmen, omtors, 
and men of letters of Ins day. Swift, Atterbary, Addison, Boling- 
broke, Pnor, Gay, and Arbuthnot He was perhaps a little too 
fond of talking of ^ own mdependonce, and alluding with affected 
indifference, to the great and titled guests whom he received, and 
like most men who live m a narrow chque, was very apt to treat all 
those who were outside the charmed bounds as "wretches desemn® 
only of contempt, and os if all virtue, "wit^ and honour, were 
exclusively confined to his own sot. In 1726 he pubhdied an 
Edition €f Bhahapeare m six volumes, In the compilabon of which 
ho exhibited a deficiency m that peouhar kmd of knowledge 
which IS absolutely mdispensable to the commentator on an old 
author His work was judged by the pubhc to bo far infenor to 
the contemporary edibon^of Theobald’s, who, though destitute of 
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poolic gcmuSj possessed moro •critacal discernment, nnd produced a 
mucli moro valuablo result. For this Poole’s jealous envy could 
never forgive Theobald, and "wo sboU see bj-nnd-byo how savagelj 
ho revenged himself Durmg tho following years ho was engaged, 
together with Swift nnd Arbuthnot, in composing that famous 
•xillcctJon of Miscellamea (1727), to which each of tho fnonds con 
tnbnted Tho pnncipal project of tho fellow-labourers was Uio 
estensivo satire on the abuses of learning and tho cstravagancics 
of philosophy, entitled Memoirs of Martinus Scriblmts This was 
■ mtended to bo for hterature somothmg like what Don Quivote 
was for chivaliy but tho idea, thou^ happily enough earned out 
in some of its parts by tho festive and humourous wit of Arbuthnot, 
wois not a very happy one Tho contnbutors, and chiefly rojic, 
whose ndmimblo saline genius instantly deserted him when he 
abandoned verso for prose, often descend to personality nnd buf- 
foonciy, and perhaps, with tho oxcoption of Arbnthnot’s immitablo 
burlesque notary of John Bull, tho prose portions of tho Miscellanies 
are hai^y worthy of tho fame of their authors Pope, however, siiji- 
plicd to this pubhcation some of the finest and most bnlhant of lus 
poetical pieces, particularly m the department of satu-e 
§ 4 The bnlUant success of Pope, his steady populanty, the tingo 
of -vanity and mahgmty m his disposition, and above all the super- 
cilious tone in -which he speaks of tho struggles of litomry existence, 
then at a very low ebb of social respectability, all conspired to raise 
around him a swarm of enemies, ammated ahke by envy and revenge. 
Ho had been frequently engaged in squabbles, in some of which his 
conduct was for from estimable, and ho determined to inflict upon 
his innumerable enemies, tho gnats and mosquitoes of the press, a 
severe nnd memorable castigation Under tho mask of zeal for reason 
and good taste he could mdulgo to tho e-ctremo tho pleasure of chas- 
tising men whom ho feared or hated and m many cases tlioro is no 
reason to doubt that ho was in good faith when ho identified tlio 
expression of personal spite with tho mdignant voice of taste and 
moralityi Ho composed tho satire of thq,Duncw<^ tho rnmary idea 
of which may havo been suggested by Dryden’s Moo-Flccknu,^but 
which is incomparably tho fiorccs^ most sweepmg, and most pow orfid 
htcraiy satire that c-<usts m the whole range of htorature In it ho 

K and boils and roasts -and dismembers the miserable scribblers. 

itacks, with tho ferocity of a Mohock execution, nnd with more 
than tho mgonuity of Orcagna’s pictures of tlie Last Judgment 
Most of tho persons attacked are so obscuro that their names are now 
rescued from obhvion by being embalmed in Pope’s satire, like 
worthless rubbish preserved m tho lava of a volcano but m Uio 
latter part of tho poem, and particularly m tho portion addod m 
t)io editions of 1742 and 1743, tho poet has given a sketch of the 
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gradual decline and corruption of tasto and learning m EiroiK, 
which IS one of the noblest outbursts of his genius The plot of 
the poem — the Iliad of the Dunces — is not lory ingenious, and was 
borrow ed from Drydon Pope supposes that the throne of Dulncss 
is left meant by tho death of Eusdon, and that the various aspirants 
to “ that bad ommeiicc” engage in a senes of tnalSj like the Olj nipic 
Games of old, to determine who shall inhent it In the original 
<bnn of tho poem, as it appeared in 1728 and 1729, the 2 xilm of 
pedantry and stupidit}' was given to Tlieobald, Pope’s successful 
inal in commenting Shakspearc. In the new edition of 1743, pub« 
hslied just before tho poet's deatli, Theobald is degraded from the 
throne, and tho crowm is given to Colley Cibber, an actor, manager, 
and dramatic author of tho lime, and who, w hatei cr w era his vices and 
fnvolity, certainly was m no sense an appropriate King of tho Dunces 
But m tills, as m numberless other instances. Pope’s bitterness of 
enmity entirely ran aivay with his judgment The poem is an 
admirable — almost a fearful — example of the highest genius applied 
to tho most sdnsh of ends — tho lightning of genius, imdor tho guise 
of chastising bad literature, burning, scaring, and dc\ounng tho 
Mctims of Eclf-loao 

In the four jeara extending from 1731 to 1735 Pope was engaged 
in tho composition of his Episffcs, addressed to Burlington, Cobham, 
Arbuthnot, Bathurst, and other distinguished men These poems, 
half satirical and half familiar, wore in their manner a reproduction 
of tho charming productions of Horace Indeed Pope maj not un-» 
justly bo called tho English Horace, ns Drjdcn is tho English! 
Juvenal With less good-humoured epicurean philosophj than tho 
great Augustan satirist. Pope possesses a finer and more elaborate 
jioctical ^int, in good sense, clearness, and neatness of diction it is 
difficult to give tho palm of superiority At the same iionpd was 
jiroduced tho Fusat/ on Man, m four epistles, addressed to Bohng- 
brokc, a work of more pretension, and aiming at tho illustration of 
important ethical and motaphysictil pnnciplcs In the First Episllcl 
Man IS regarded m Ins relation to tho DmVerso, in tho Second m hisJ 
relation to himself, m tho Third in his relation to society, and m; 
tho Fourth mth respect to his ideas of, and pursmt after happiness' 
In the whole poem tho exquisite neatness and conCiSion of tho lan- 
guage, tho unvaiying melody of the verse, and the beauty and fehefty 
of tho illustrations, are far more jiorccptiblo than tho originality or 
oven soundness of tho theory but the Fssay is an incomparable 
example of tho highest skill in tho art of so treating an abstract 
philosophical subject os to render it neither dry nor unpoetical 
I have now arrived nearly at tho end of Pope’s well-filled and 
bnlhant literary life Tho death of Ins mother, of whoso *' deolimng 
age” he had “ rooked the cradle” with the tenderest assiduity, the 
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loss of many fhonds, among whom ^vas Swift, now sinking mtc 
hopele^ idiocy, tkc increased complication of his own maladies, to 
whose number asthma and droj^ were now added, all these causes 
threw n gloom over his dochmng 3 cars and warned him of his 
approaclung end He gave to the world his highly-fimshcd and 
bnlhant Imitations of Horace^ m which, hke so many prcvioiis 
writers of his own and other countnes, from Bishop Hall down to 
Boileau, he adapted the topics of the Homan satirist to the persons 
and Tices of modem tunes 

§ 5 On the 30th of May, 1744, this great poet died, unanostion 
tsbly the most illustnous writer of his age, hardl}' if at all inferior 
'to Swift in the vigour, the perfection, and the onginahty of his 
%enias As a man he was a strange mixture of selfishness and 
generosity, malignity and tolerance he had a pccuhar tcndenc3' to 
indirect and cnnmng courses , and the intense hteraiy ambition by 
which, hke Yoltaiie, he was kept m an incessant fever, sometimes 
showed itself in personal and sometimes m uterary meannesses and 
jealousies Of this his quarrel with Addison is a characteristic spc> 
cunen , while his dishonourable conduct towards Bohngbroke will 
ever be a blot upon his memoiy as a man Among his works few 
of any importance have, I thmk, been left unnoticed. I should per- 
haps mention his Eclogue of the Messiah, a happy adaptation of tht 
Polho of Virgil to a sacred subject, the OdejmJSt. Oeeiltcds^Day, in 
which he was bold enough to try his strength with Diyden, and 
though defeated jet without disgrace Pope has selected os his illus- 
tration of the powers of Music the story of Orpheus, and particularly 
his descent mto Hades for Euiydice He compost a considerable 
number of Epitaphs, some of which arc remarkable as exemphfymg 
his consummate skill in the art of pajrmg a compliment In a mul* 
titude of passages throughout his works we find instances of this, 
and we may apply to him what Macaulay has so gracefully said of 
Voltaue “No man ever paid compliments letter than he Hu. 
sweetest confectionary had sdways a dehcatc, yet stimulatmg flavour, 
which was delightful to palates weaned by the coarse preparationa 
of mfenor artists ” The Maps of the Lock, the Epistles, and ei en 
the Satires, abound m examples of the most artful and mgemous 
flattenes, often veiled, for greater piquancy, under an air of blame • 
one of the most perfect instances 15 in the closmg hnes m the Epitaph 
on young Harcourt. , ' 

§ G The sulgect of the Eape of the Lor\, perhaps the most 
inimitable of Pope’s productions, is the rather cavaber frolic of Lord 
Petn^ a man of fashion at the court of Queen Anne;, in cutting off a 
lock of hair from the head of Arabella Fermor, a beautiful young 
maid of honour This incident Pope treated with so much grace and 
'delicate mock-heroic plcamntiy, that on consulting Addison on tlu> 
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first skctcli of the poem, the latter strongly advised him to refrain 
from altcrmg a " delicious httlo thing,” that any change would ho 
likely to spoil Pope, however, fortunately for his glory, though the 
ontio’s counsel was as prudent as it certainly was sincere, incor- 
porated mto his poem the dehoious supernatural agency of the Sylphs 
and Gnomes, beings which ho borrowed from the fantastic tlieones 
of Pamcelsus and the Bosicrucian philosophers The action of these 
miniature divimtios, bemg exquisitely proportioned to the frivolous 
persons and events of the poem, delightfully replaces the classical 
deities, some of whom favour, while others oppose, the heroes of epic , 
story from Homer downwards , and is far more graceful as well ns 
onginal than the hackmed pcrsomfication of Sloth and otlier abstract 
quahties in the famous mock-heroic of Boileau The poem is a httlo 
duarf-cpic in five books, and bears the some relation to the lolly 
and serious works of which it is a parody, as a Dresden dime figure 
does to the Venus or the Apollo It is all ^arkling with the fiasli ~ 
of diamonds and roguish glances, all a-fiutter with hoop-potticoats, 
brocades, and powdered ivigs Book I , after a due Invocation, 
desenbes the counsel given by Anel m a dream to Behnda, whose 
toilette IS then mimitably described Canto H relates the saenpeo 
offered by “ the adventurous Baron ” in the hope of succeeding in lus 
designs on the Lock, after which Behnda goes upon the water, 'and 
there ish solemn council of the Sylphs, in which their chief, Anel, 
wains them of the impending dmger In Canto HI the courtly 
jnrty amves at Hampton Court, where they take coffee, and a game 
of Ombre is desenbed with the minutest detail, and m the manner 
of a solemn tournament After this the tremendous catastrophe is 
desenbed, and the fatal scissors, furnished by a nval beauty, divide 
the fatal look “ from the fair head, for ever, and for over 1 ” Canto 
IV transports us to the gloomy abode of Spleen, and introduces us 
to the Gnomes Sir Plume, “ with earnest eyes and round unthink- 
ing face,” IS sent by Belmda to demand the restitution of the lock, 
which IB refused Canto V desenbes a ternfio combat — metaphor 
— between the beaux and belles Many of the former pensh by 
the cruel glances of their fair opponents, when, m the midst of the 
carnage, the Locl^ the causa tetemma ielh, is saddcnly snatched up 
into the skies, where it has ever smee glittered os the constellation 
called the Tress of Beremce 

§ 7 Thejnost onginal genius, as well os the most sinking cha- 
racter of this penod, wasJoHAipAK, Swift (1667-1746), who, whe- 
ther os a man or as a wnter, occupies a foremost iilace in the hterary 
and political histoiy of the tune. He was bom m Dublm, in 1667, 
oi English family and descent, his father havmg the appomtment 
of Steward of the King’s Inns His entrance mto life was unfortu- 
uate and tended to aggravate a natural tendency towards hau^ty 
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nusanihropy and bitter Eolf-rebonce. His father died in very om- 
barrassed circomstanccs, and Swift, a posthninons child, found hun- 
Eelf from his earliest years a dependent upon the chanty of distant 
relations He passed three years of his infancy in England, and was 
afterwards sent to a school at Kilkonny, whence he proceeded, in 
1681, to Trinity College, Dubhn Here ho occupied himself with 
Imgular and desultoiy study, and at last received his degree with the 
unfavourable notice tliat it was conferred “ spcciah gratiS,” indrcatmg;^ 
that his conduct had not satisdcd the academical authontics In 
1689„ho>cntered.-iho4ioasohold_of Sir _WjlliD m T emple, a distant 
mnnexion of Jus family, who was then residmg m luxunouTrotiro- 
meat at his beautiful villa of Moor Park m Surrey, where the 
cautious and sybaritical old diplomatist amused himself with gar- 
dening and dilettante hteraturc Swift remamed m Temple’s service 
as a sort of humble hanger-on, secretary, and htcraiy subordinate, 
and there is no doubt he deeply felt the miseries of dependence 
which must have mtensdy rankled m the memory of so proud and 
amhitions a character Temple was frequently visited and consulted 
by King William, from whom Swift, who had occasionally been 
employed os a messenger between his patron and that pnnee, 
expected, hut m vain, some advancement It is said that Wilham 
offered Sinft a commission in a troop of horse, and taught him the 
Dutch way of cuthng and catmg asparagus Swift’s yesidenco at 
Moor Park contmued down to Temple’s death m 1699, with, how- 
01 cr, one or two intervals, m which ho took the degree of M A at 
Oxford, and entered mto holy orders on the Insh Church establish- ' 
ment, having obtained a small preferment on which ho found it 
impossible to hve These temporary absences were caused by 
quarrels with his patron, whoso easy yet supcrcihous condescension 
his bitter and haughty spint could not brook , but ho swallowed his 
humiliation, and begged pardon m terms which show how he chafed 
against the yoke of dependence, and exphun the mingled shame 
and anger with which in after life he recalled his connexion with 
Temple. During this penod of his life ho was mdustnously em- 
ployed m study, and steady and extensive readmg corrected the 
defects of his eather education His acquaintance with history, 
poetry, and science was considerable, and he possessed in the highest 
degree the power of rendenng instantly avaikhlc for a specific pur- 
pose the stores ho had acquired. On Temple’s death he became the 
literary excentor of his patron, and prepared for the press the nume- 
rous works ho left, which ho presented, with a preface and dedication 
wntten by himself, to Wilham III 
§ 8 Palling m ohtaimng any preferment from that sovereign, 
never remarkable for much sympathy with letters, Swift went to Ire- 
land as chaplam to Earl Berkeley the Viceroy, and received the 
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small Imcgs of Laracor and BaQilieggan, altogether amounting to 
about 2007 a year At Laracor he lived till 1710, amusing himself 
tnth gnidemng and ropainng his church and parsonage, and mokmg 
yearly visits to England, whore tho brilliancy of his commsation, 
his vigorous aptitude for atlairs, and lus connc\ion with Temple, 
rendered him acceptable to tho leading Whig statesmen -who were 
the ministers of tho day Ho became the famihar companion of tho 
most illustnous men of tho time, Halifax, Godolplun, Somers, as 
well as Addison, equally famous in letters and id jiolitics Congreve 
Lad been his school-fellow at Kilkenny, and Dryden was a distant 
relation of Swift’s family Swift’s persovowng dislike to Dryden, 
whom ho constantly underrated in after life, is said to have origi- 
nated m tho great poet’s unfavourable estimate of some of Swift’s 
verses which were submitted to him, on which occasion ho said, 
“Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet!” His connexion with 
William nr and Temple, as well as tho predominance at that 
moment of Whig policy, naturally caused Swift to enter pubho life 
under the AVhig banner , but ho soon after deserted their side, partly 
no doubt because they had neglected to give him tho preferment 
they had pronused, and still more because their ecclesiastical views 
were strongly opposed to his own Throughout his life ho was a 
staunch supporter of the Established Church, and upheld tho laws 
which excluded tho Nonconformists from political power, while tho 
Whigs were now agitating a repeal of tho Test Acts 
Li tho last years of William HI ho published tho letters of 

! Temple, hut his first important works wore tho Battle of the Bools 
and I7ie Tale of a Tub, which wore published about tho same time 
(1708-4) Tho latter was unquestionably his production, though 
never formally owned by him It was a savage and yet exquisitely 
humorous pasquinade ridicuhng the Homan Catholics and Fresby- 
tonans, and for tho exaltation of tho High Anglican party, tho three 
churches being impersonated m tho ludicrous and not very decorous 
adventures of his three herood. Fetor, Jack, and Martin Hie Battle 
of the Bools, though first published in 1703, apiiears to have been 
ivritten os early as 1697, to support his patron, Sir lYilham Temple, 
in what we may call tho Bye plot,” that arose out of the cclohi-atod 
Boyle and Bentley controversy on tho letters of Fhalons Tlie 
dispute, ongmating m a more personal squabble with Bentley, 
(who had been, though unjustly, acoused of discourtesy m his 
capacity of hbranan of the King), soon embraced tho then violontl /- 
contested question of the relative snpenonty of (ho Ancients and 
the Miodems This was a dispute which in\ ol\ od almost all the 
nations of the Continent, and Temple had engaged in the discussion 
on the side of the Ancients, exhibiting a lamentable deficiency ol 
knowledge and common sense * 

■* Seen fuller aceonntofthiscontroTCTsyin Notes and lUnstrationstoCh AVI 
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Swift became ibc champion of the eame Bide, and gave a Btrikmg 
foretasto of those tremendous powers of sarcasm and vituperatioa 
nhich made him Iho-mosfc fonmdablo pamphleteer that ever existed 
^Tio TOCTita of the case ho does not attempt to touch , but with the 
wildest and most grotesque cddity of invention, and the unscrupulous 
use of eieiything coarse, familiar, and ludicrous in language, ho 
strives to cover his opponents with ignommy and contempt The 
plan of the pamphlet is in no respect ongmal , it dcsonhes a general 
engagement between the Ancients and the hLodems, in a sort of 
XKirody of the Homeric battles , but the boldness and fertility of the 
abuse shows how great a master had appeared of the whole vocabu-' 
lar}' of insult. Like a Chinese pratical junl, he gams his victory 
by the loathsome oficnsivcness of the stink-pots which lie hurls 
In 1710 Archbishop King, Pnmate of Ireland, employed Swift to 
ncgociate m the name of the Irish clergy with the English govern- 
ment for the abandonment of their chum to the first-fruits and 
tentlis, a species of fines paid on the institution to hcnoliccs in the 
Chuicii and with tins intention ho visited England, and exhibited 
great activity and intelligence, hue wiinout ootainmg the result he 
desired He had now rendered himself a prominent person both m 
his profession and in the general world of politics, was known and 
feared as a powerful and unscrupulous pamphleteer, and was the 
familmr associate of those who were at the head of affairs , hut his 
hopes of preferment were not fulfilled At this tune he regarded 
Ireland with a mixtnre of contempt and detestation, and was eager 
for any advancement that would enable him to reside m England, 
near the focus of literary and political activity. For the 
reasons already mentioned he now broke off his connexion with 
the "Wings, and began to wnte, to mtngue, and to satirize^ with 
even greater force, vehemence, and success, on the side of the 
Tones 

§ 9 Harley, afterwards created Earl of Oxford, and St John, hotter 
known os the brilliant hut unpnncipled Bolmgbrolc, were now at 
the head of affairs So formidable a political pamphleteer as Swift 
they naturally received with open arms as a deserter from the 
enemy’s camp he brought with him not only the aeal of the apostate, 
but a damaging knowledge of the secrets of the adversary’s tactics, 
and Swift was not a man to scruplo to use any advantage ho pos- 
sessed He became more useful to his present than he had ever been 
to his former party, and was caressed and flattered by the great, the 
fur, the witty, and the ynso He affected to treat men of the highest 
rank with the freedom and fanubonly of an equal, and this some- 
what parvenu air was foigivon m consideration of his jmdouhted 
talents and the services which he rendered with his ternhlo pen 
His negotiation about the first-fruits and tenths was successfully 
terminated, and hs ponred forth with unexampled rapidity squih 
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nttor squl) and pamphlet after pamphlet, employmg all the ^ores 
of lus tmequalled fancy and powerful sophistry to defend his ^rty 
and to blacken and ndionic his antagonists ^e great object of his 
ambition was an English bishopric, and the mmistcrs would ha\o 
been wilhng enough to gratify him, hut he encountered secret hos* 
tihty, such as a man of such a stamp could not fail to hare aroused 
Sharp, then Archbishop of York, represented to the Queen that high 
preferment could not with propnety he conferred upon a man whose 
ivntmgs, as in the case of the Tble of a Tub, vergrf -ujxm the very 
bnnk of profamty and mdeccncy, but a shll more fatal hostihty 
was that of the Queen’s favounte, the Dnehess of Somerset^ whom 
Swift had lampooned m a maimer that the meekest of her sex could 
not forgive Sinft’s hitter and cruel verses had mdeed been sup- 
pressed as soon as prmted, hut the Dnehess threw herself at the 
Queen’s feet with a copy of the pasqumade, and ho learned /arena 
pitd femtna posstt In qnte of the strongest desire to do more for 
their snpportor, the ministers wore obliged to confine his rccompenco 
to the deaneiy of St Patrick’s, Dnhhn, to whidi he was nominated, 
to his extreme disappointment, in 1713 Ho was soon recalled from 
Ireland, whither he had been called by the husmess of his installa- 
tion, by the news of an irremediable breach between Harley and 
Bohngbroke Smft vainly mterfered to reconcile the statesmen, 
upon whose umon depended the whole stabihty of the government 
ho found Harley timid, pompous, and reserved, and St John volatile 
and msolcnt, and after mtenso but fhntless efforts to heal their dis- 
sension Swift agam retired This took place in 1714 Bohngbroke, 
eombming with Mrs Masham, the Queen’s faVounte, who, rising 
from a humble and almost memal position, had gradually succeeded 
in ousting the impenous Duchess of Marlborough from the favour 
of that weak pnneess, succeeded m tummg out Harley, whom the 
Queen abandoned under pretext of his having appeared before her 
Qustered with wmo. But St John’s triumph was short The death 
of Aaine and the accession of the Elector of Hanover recalled the 
■\Vliigs to power the mimstry were accused, and with strong 
grounds of prohabihty, of a plot for hrmging hack the Pretender, 
and thus nullifying the Protestant succession Oxford was com- 
mitted to the Tower, Bolmgbroko fled beyond the sea, and soon 
made his appearance in the exiled court of St Gfermains, and bwift 
retired to Ireland, where he was received -with a universal yell of 
contempt and execration 

§ 10 Dunng his long and repeated visits to England Sivift’s 
company and conversation had always been sought after by men of 
letters as well as statesmen,. He founded, together ivith Harley and 
other fhonds, a sort of Oluh railed tho-Soaety cf Brothcra, in which 
many of his most amusing political squibs were concocted and 
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with Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnol^ he formed -what was called the 
jfkjnblems Club, the members of 'which Traie muted by the closest 
Intimacy, and threw mto a common stock thew ideas embodied in 
the famous Miscellanies From 1714 to 1726 Svnft resided con- 
Etantly m Ireland, and from being an object of detestation raised 
himself to a hei^t of popnlanty which has never been surpassed 
even m the stormy pohtical atmosphere of tiiat counhy The con- 
dition of Ireland, always a cancar and a disgrace to Bntam, was just 
then unusually deplorable , the population tom by bitter nvalry and 
mutual persecution between &e dominating Protestant and the 
enslaved and impoverished Cathohes, while the national evil of 
absenteeism had reduced the agncultural classes to the lowest abyss 
of miseiy and d^radation. In some d^ree, perhais, fiom motives 
of philanthropy, but far more, probably, out of a desire to annoy 
and embarrass the English government. Swift boldly proclaimed the 
misery of the country, and the force and bitterness of his pamphlets 
soon drew down the persecution of the hlmisteis A State pro- 
secution was instituted against the prmter, which the Government 
made desperate but unavailing efibrts, by means of snbsemcnt 
judges and packed jnnes, to cany to a convictton But the highest 
pomt of Swift’s Irish populanty ivas attamed by the seven famous 
letters which he wrote, signed M B JDrapier (draper), and inserted m 
a Duhlm newspaper The occasion was the attempt, on the part of 
the E nglish mmistiy, to force in Ireland the circulation of a Luge 
sum of copper money, the contract for coming which had been 
undertaken by "Wilham Wood, a Birmingham speculator This 
money Swift endeavoured to persuade the people was enormously 
below its nominal valne, and he counselled all true patnots not only 
to refuse to take it, hut to refram from using any English mannfao- 
tnres whatever. The force and animation of lus arguments, and 


the esqmsito skill with which he wore his mask of a plam, honest, 
patnotic tradesman, exated the impressionable Insb almost tc 
frenzy As S^vift afterwards boasted to Archbishop Boulter, ho 
would have had but io lift his huger to cause the mmistiy to be 
tom m pieces the government was obliged to renormce the project 
of Wood’s comogc, and the attorney-general’s mdictment of the 
pnnter of the letters, though mamtamed by all theviolence of White- 
shed, the chief justice, was ignored by the jury Swift was known 
to be the real author of the letters, and his defence of the nghts of 
thelridi people made him from this moment the idol of that warm- 


hearted and impressionable race 

/ FKim,1724.tO'4737-Swift was occupied with the production not 
only of his greatest and most immortal work, the IBratcJs^J^Tltver., 
hut wita an infinity of pamphlets and occasional compositions He 
visited England in 1726 when fftiEtier was brought out, exciting a 
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unirersal burst of delight and admiration The death of Stella, one 
of the fon beings that Swift ever really loved, happened in 1728, 
and the loss of many Ihcnds further contributed to darken and 
intensify the gloom of this proud and sombre spirit Ho liad from 
an early period suffered more or less constantly from giddiness and 
pain m the head , and the fearful anticipations of insanity which 
had constantly haunted him were destined to bo cnielly venfied 
In 1741 ho was afflicted with a painful inflammation which necessi- 
tated rcstramt, and which gradually merged into a state of idiocy 
that lasted without interruption till bis death m 1745 Dunng the 
last three years of this period ho is said never to have spoken, and 
to have shown an almost complete unconsciousness, and there is 
nothing recorded more melancholy or more instructive than the 
spectacle of this great wit and satirist, avithout any attendance save 
that of mercenary hands, for his own unaccountable and sclflsb con- 
duct had depnved him of the comforts of a family, expinng, “a 
drucller and a show ” He is buned m his own cathedral of St. 
Patrick’s, and over his grave is insenbed that epitaph which he com- 
posed for himsdf, and which is one of the most tragic and tomblo of 
human compositions in it ho speaks of resting “ ubi sniva indig- 
natioulterras cor lacemro ncqiut,” a fearfully m\ id portraiture of 
his oivn character 

§ 11 My account of Swift would bo imperfect without some 
mention of those extraoidinaiy events which are connected with his 
relations towards the two unhappy women whose love for him was 
the gloiy and the misery of their hves While residing in Temple’s 
family be became acquainted with Esther Johnson, a beautiful 
young girl brought up as a dependent in the house, and who, though 
possmg for the daughter of Sir Wilham’s steward, appears really to 
have been a natural child of the old diplomatist. To her, while 
hardly m her teens, Smtt gave instruction , ond the bond between 
master and pupil ripened mto the deepest and tcndcrcst passion on 
the part of the maiden, and as much attachment on that of the 
fonner as the proud and bitter nature of Swift was capable of feel- 
ing On his removal to Ireland Swift induced Stella — such was the 
IMctical name he gave her — to settle with her friend Mrs Dingley - 
in that country, where ho maintained with both of them — though 
Mrs Dingley was merely a mask to save appearances — that long, 
curious, and intimate correspondence which has since been published 
os his Journal to Stella In it we see the unbending of this haughty 
spirit he addresses his correspondent m the fondest puerilities of 
his “little language,” and while giving the minutest account of bis 
thoughts and doings from day to day, bo interests us with a thou- 
^ sand details concerning the political and htetary life of the time 
The journal is full of the most aflectionato aspirations after a tranquil 
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rotrcit in tbo society of “ little M D ” Dnnng one of his visits to 
London bwift hecamo inhmato inth the family of a nch merchant 
named Vanhomngh, over whose daughter Hester, to "whom ho gave 
the name of Yanessn, he esercised the same kind of enchantment 
as he had over Stella From at first directing her studies ho suc- 
ceeded, mvoluntarily on his part, in inspiring an ardent, beautiful, 
and accomplished girl with a passion so deep and intense that, cast- 
ing aside all female delicacy, she threw herself at Swift’s feet and de- 
clared her unconquerable love for him It is at this pomt that Swift’s 
conduct cannot be justified He ought now to have made her his \ 
wife, or to have broken off the connexion He did neither, hut 
continued to desenbo the depth and sincenty of the fnendship 
which he felt for her To add to his embarrassments Vanessa, who 
possessed an independent fortune, insisted, on the death of her 
father, m spite of Swift’s remonstrances, on conung to Ireland, where 
she resided at Celbndge and contmued to receive visits from Swift 
The tale runs, though there is no trustworthy authority for it, that 
Vanessa, unable to learn the truth of Swift’s rdation to Stella, and 
driven almost to madness by suspense and irritation, w'rote to Stella 
to inquuo into the nature of Swift’s position with regard to her. 
It 18 further added that the letter was intercepted by Swift, and 
brought back by him and thrown dow n without a w ord, but with a 
lomblo countenance, before the unhappy writer, who died a few 
w ceks afterwards (1723) of a broken heart The tale is apocryphal, 
and all that we know for certain is that they parted in anger In 
jndgmg of Swift’s eonduct to Vanessa much depends upon the 
question whether Swift was ever mamed to Stella If he was, 
nothing could justify his treatment of Vmessa But though the 
fact of the marriage has been asserted by Sir W alter Scott, Macaulay 
and others, the evidence for it breaks down upon esammation, and 
more recent wnters have given good reason for heheving that it 
never took place Stella died m 1728 , and m the notices Swift 
wrote of her, while smarting under the agony of her recent loss, it 
IS impossible not to see a love as intense as its manifestation had 
been singular and inesphcable 

§ 12 The greatest and most characteristic of Swift’s prose works 
IS the Yo^ages of- GuUtver, a^ast^and all-embracing satire upon 
humamty-itself; though many of the^trokeswertfatlhe time in- 
tended to allude to particular persons and contemporary events 
The general plan of this hook is the following It is written m the 
ehoracter of a plam, unaffected, honest idup-surgeon, who desenbes 
the strange scenes and adventures through which he passeswnth that 

• The sniijcct has been exhanstlvely examined by Mr Gborton CoUtns In^bis work 
on ‘Jonathan Swin,’ I893,vhcre the reader wIU And a trnslrrorthy account of Swift.’* 
relations to Stella and Yane«a, 
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Bir of Bimplo, straightforward, prosaio good faith that gives so much 
chann to tho narratives of our bravo old navigators, and which 
Defoe has so successfully mimicked in Bobtnsm Cnisoe Tho oon- 
trast between tho oxtravaganco ot tho inventions and tlio gravity 
with which they are related, forms precisely the pomt of tho pecuhar 
humour of Swill, and is equally perceptiblo m other works, while it 
was tho distinguishing feature of that singular saturmno kmd of 
pleasantry which mado his conversation so sought after Ho is said 
never to have been known to laugh , but to have poured forth the 
quamtest and most fantastic inventions with an air of gravity and 
sternness that kept his audience in convulsions of merriment This 
admimblo fiction consists of four parts or voyages m tho first Gul- 
Lver visits tho countiy of Lilhput, whoso mhabitants arc about sut 
inches m stature, and where all tho objects, houses, trees, ships, 
and ammals, are m exact proportion to tho miniaturo human bomgs. 
Indeed, ono of tho prmcipal secrets of Swift's humour, os well ns of 
the power he possesses over tho imngmation — had almost said tho 
bohef— of tho reader, is tho oxqnisito and watchful manner in which 
these proportions are preserved Tho author never forgets himself 
in this respect , nay', he has mani^ed to gi\ o to tho passions, the 
ambition, the coremomes, and tho rehgion of his diminutive people 
an air of tho same httlcncss ns mvests tho physical objects The 
mvention displayed in tho droll and surpnsmg incidents is as un- 
bounded as tho natural and bond-Jide air with which they nro re- 
counted, and we cau hardly wonder at the exclamation of the 
learned bidiop, who is said to have cned out, “ That there were 
some thmgs m Gulliver that he could not qmto bohevol” The 
second voyage is to Bipbdmgiiag, a country of enormous giants, of 
about sixty feet m height, and hero Gulhver plays the same part as 
tho inscct-liko Lilbputians had played to Ibm As m tho first 
voyage, tho contemptible and ludicrous side of human thmgs is shoivn 
by exhibiting how trifling they would appear in almost microscopic 
proportions, so m Brobdmgnag wo are made to perceive how odious 
and ridiculous would appear our pohtics, our wars, and our ambi- 
tions, to tho gigantic perceptions of a more mighty race Tlio 
lesson is the same , but wo learn it by lookmg through tho other 
end of tho telescope Tho Third Part, which is generally found m- 
fenor, from tho want oi unity in tho objects of representation, to 
the preceding voyages, carries Gulhver to a senes of-etrango and 
fantastic countries 'Tho first is Xaputa, a flymg island, inhabited 
by philosophers and astronomers Hero Swift mtended to satirise 
the folhes and abuses of learmng and science , but mdepcndcntly of 
the foot that much of this part, as the Academy of Tiagndo, is bot- 
- rowed from Lucian, Babelais, and other satinsts, his strokes of ndi- 
oulo a*^ not always very well duected, and fall pointless, henc^ 
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kvellctl ngiiiifit irangjnar^ folhca Prom Lapndo Iho traveller goce 
to Glubbdubdnb tind then to Luggnagg, ■wlucli latter episode mtro- 
duc« the terrific dcscnptiou of the Stmldbrugs, wretches who are 
curs^ v.ifh bodily immortality without preserving nt the same time 
their intellects or their affections 

Gulin cr’s hst voyage is to the country of the Hoii;jhnhnms, a 
region m which horses aro the reasoning, cmlizcd, and domiunut 
lioings , and where men, under the namo of Yahoos, aro degraded to 
tlic rank of novious, filthy, and unreasoning brutes The manner 
in A\hich Swift has described the latter, retaining a resemblance to 
man in their proiiensilics which only renders them mom honiblo 
and loatlisomc, shows how intense was his hatred and scorn of 
hiimamtj The satire goes on deepening as it advances, plajful 
and nmnsmg in the scenes of Lilliput, it grows blacker and bitterer 
at every step, till m the Yahoos it reaches a pitch of almost insane 
ferocity, winch there is but too much reason to behove faithfully 
embodied Swift’s real opinion of his fcllow-crcaturcB 
§ 13 In the Tale of a TVii ho gt\cs a burlesque allegorical ncoouiit 
of the three great sects of Christianity, the Homan Catholic, the 
Lutheran, and the Cah inistic churdics These aro represented ivith 
the wildest and most farcical cxtraanganco of incident, under tho , 
form of three hroUiors, Peter, Jaclc, and Martin , and their squabbles 
and ultimate separation figure the Hcformation and its coDscqucnccs 
Bcta\ccn Hie chapters of narmtnc are interposed what Swift calls 
dtgreuimt, in which tho most ludicrous fancies aro embodied m a 
degree of out-of-the-way learning not to bo met with m anj other of 
lus works I'll oij thing that is droll and familmr in ideas and lan> 
gingo IS concentrated in tins cxtraordluaTy production, and mauj of 
the pleasantries are sufficiently irroicrcnt to justify the accusation 
of his religious belief not being iciy firmly fixed Tho lunumcmblc 
pamphlets and political and histoncal tracts poured forth b^ Swift, 
as his Conduct of the Alliti, tho Puhhc Sjm it of the Whiys, the 
Last Years of Queen Anne, his contnbuhons to journals, his Senti- 
ments of a Chunh of England Alan, his remarks on tho Sacra- 
mental Test, and a multitude of others, being written on local and 
temporary subjects, arc now little consulted , tlicy nil exhibit tho 
ngour of his rcasoiung, tho admirable force and directness of Ins 
style, and his unscrupulous ferocity of invective They arc all, 
whatever bo their nature, pnrtj pamphlets of tho most virulent 
kind, m which the author was never restrained by any feeling of his 
own dignitj, or of candour and indulgence for others, from ovei- 
wkelmmg lus opponents with ndjcule and abuse Ho is like tho 
Tndun savage, who, m torturing his captive at tho slake, cares httlo 
how he wounds and hums himself so long as ho can make his 
TjptiTO wntho, or, like tho street mffion, who, in burliUg ordure on 
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!»•» antigonwl, is indiffcrcni to ibo fiUh that maj stick to liisonn 
fingers llio bitterness, an 'vsi,!! ns the power of thpa writings, are 
often Bomotliing almost dinboltcal Mnnj of his smaller prose writ- 
ings are purely satirical, ns Ins 7Wi/c CorverMtten and Diredtems 
to Strvanls In the fonner he has combined in a sort of comic 
ninminl all tlio Milgnr repartees, natiBcmw joKea, and trlling of htr~ 
(jatn% that were at that time common In smart conicrsation , and 
in the latter, under the piisc of ironical ]'rccepla, he shows how 
minute and ixnetrating had lietn hia olservationa of the Umg, jiil- 
fenng, and dirty pmetrees of senants Perhai's the pleasantest, ns 
they are the most innocent, of hia prose" plcasantrieB, are the papers 
wntten in the clintaclcr of Isaac Rickcrstaff, ailirro he shows up, 
with exquisite drollery, the quackery of the astrologer Partridge 
His letters are a cty numerous, and those nddrc*s«l to his intimate 
friends, ns Pope and Ga\ , and those amtten to Sheridan, half-fncnd 
and linlf-hult, contain inimitable specimens of his i>ccaliar hiinioiir, 
which has liecn cxccllontlj described hj Coleridge ns " nniuin llnlio- 
laisii habitnns m stcco ” Tlio three greatest saltncal w its of modern 
times possess each a peculiar manner llabclnis, witli his alma.t 
frantic animal spirits, pours forth a side-shaking mixture of erudition 
.•ind ingcmotis hufTooncty , Voltaire, with his alj grin of contempt, 
makes o\cr) thing he attacks appear at once odious and despicahlc 
hut Swift inspires us with loathing ns well ns with contempt We 
laugh with llnhclnis, we sneer with Voltaire , with Swift wo despi*^ 
and w c abhor Ho w ill not onlj lie ca or regarded ns ono of the gantcsl 
niastors of lijnglish prose, hut liis iwlical works will giao him a 
prominent place among the wnlcrs of his age Tlitj are, howcicr, 
most stronglj contrasted in their style and manner to the fa i>o most 
prevalent at the time, and of avliich Pope is tlio most complete 
representative, Qlioj hnao no pretension to loftiness of language, 
are wntten in the sermo pedcslru, in a tone stiidiousl} prcscrung 
tho familinr expression of common life In nearlj all of tlicm Swift 
adopted tho short octosj liable aerso that Pnor and Gnj had rendered 
popular Tho poems show tho same wonderful ncquniniancc avilh 
ordinary incidents as tho prose compositions, tho same intcnso ohstr- 
aation of human nature, and tho same profoundl} misanthropic a loaa 
of mankind. Tho longest of tho narmlivo writings Cadenus (Dc- 
canus, an anagram indicating tho Dean himself) and Vanessa, is at 
tho same time tho least interesting It giacs an account, though 
not a very clear one, of tho lovc-episodo which terminated so fatallj 
for ]X)or nestor Vanhomngh Tho most likely to remain popular 
are tho Verses on my own Death, descnbing the mode m which that 
event, and Swift’s own chnmctcr, would bo discussed among his 
fnen^, hiB onomios, and his ncquomtonccs , and pcrliaps there is no 
composlhou m tho world which gives so cosy, anunatod a pictiuo, at 
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oooe satmcal and true, of the laugnago and sentuncuis of ordinary 
society He produced an miuuty of email barleeques and plea 
sanines, m prose and verec, as for example, The Grand Question 
Dfdiatedt m which, he ha^ with consummate skill and hnmour, 
adopted the maundering style of a vulgar servant-maid Shaf^eire 
himself, in Mrs. Quickly and m Juhet’s Nurse, has not more accu- 
rately seized the pecuhanties of the lower doss A thousand paro- 
dies, jests, punning Latin and English letters, epigrams and desenp- 
tions might ho cited Many of them are shght toys of the lancy, 
hut they are toys executed with the greatest perfection, and m 
some, as the Legion Club, the verses on Bettesworth and Lord 
Cults, the ferocious satire of Swift is seen m its full intensity they 
are httlo sparMing bubbles, but they are blown from vitnohc acid 
§ 14 No member of the bnlliant society of which Poiie and Swift 
were the chief lummanes, deserves more respect, both for his intel- 
lectual and personal qualities, than Db. Jomr A b botukot (1675- 17351. 
He was of Scottish ongm, and enjoyed high reputation as a physician, 
in which capacity ho remained attached to court from 1709 till 
the death of Queen Anne He ivas one of the most lovable, as well os 
the most learned and accomplished wits of the day, and was a chief 
contnbutor to thbso MtsceUames of which I have soj often ^ken in 
connection with Pope Ho is supposed to have conceived the plan 
of that extensive satire on the abuses of learning, embodied m the 
Memoirs of Martmus Scriblerus, and to have mdeed executed 
the best portions of that comprehensive though fragmentary work, 
and m particular the dcscnption of the pedantic education given to 
his son by the learned Oomehus But the lame of Arbuthnot is 
more intimately connected with the inimitable Mistoi' y of Joh n Btdl, 
m which the mtrigues and Wars of the Succession^are^so drblly 
cancatured The object of the work was to render the prosecution 
of the war by Marlborough impopular with the nation , but the 
adventures of Squire South (Ahstna), Lewis Baboon (France), Nick 
Frog (Holland), and Lord Strutt (the Kmg of Spain),'aro rclatca 
with fun, odd humour, and famihor vulganty of language There 
IS much of the same kind'of humour as we find in the Tale of a Tub, 
and in Gulliver, but,^buthnot is always good-natured, and there 
IB nipL. trace of that fierce bitterness and misanthropy which tmges 
every pj^e of Sivift. In the latter part of the History Arbuthnot 
details with great humour some of The pohtical mtngues of the 
English mimstiy, and in parfacular the way in which the Scottish 
presbytenan ^rty were tncked by the Earl of Nottingham mto as- 
sentmg to the bill against Occasional Conformity^ Tho characters of 
the vanous nations and parties are conceived and maintamed with 
consummate spirit, and perhaps the popular ideal of John Bull, 
uith which Enghslunen are so fond of identifying their personal and 
liNa. UHR. X 
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national peculmntics, was first staraiicd tbd fixed by Arbuthnol’s 
aoniBing burlesque Besides these ell-knoivn pleasantries, ArbnCb- 
not’s fertile and festii o genius produced others in the same manner, 
as the Ait^f JPdiiicalI/ytng,\mt the authorship of some ol the 
jeux-d’esjprit ascribed to him is rendered iiuccrlnin b} his habit of 
u nting in connexion w ith his fnoads Su ift. and Pope He w as also 
the author of many learned tracts both m general literature and in 
subjects more immediately professional , and he -seems to have fullj 
deserved the admiration lavished upon him "by all his friends, ns an 
accomplished scholar, an able and benevolent physician, and a wit 
of singular bnlliancv and fertility 

§ 15 h^TTPEW PaioB (166^1721), was a poet and diplomatist 
this time, who played a prominent part on the stage of pohtics as 
u oU as on that of literature He was of humble ongm, and after 
receiving a commencement of education m IVestimnster School, is 
said to have been obhgcd to pass some time with an uncle who kept 
a tavern m London, and in whoso house the lad was emplovcd in 
serving the customers His sohoLarship is related to have attracted 
the notice of the splendid and gencrons Dorset, who enabled bim to 
finish his studies at St John’s Ckillige, Cambridge, where ho dis- 
linguiah^ hunsclf and obtained a small fellowship Ho took part 
mtti Montagu, another of his patrons, in the 'composition of the 
Country Mouse and City Mouse, a jiocm intended to ndicnlo 
t)rj den’s Htnd andPanthei , and the door of puhho employment 
was soon opened to him His career m the diplomatic service was 
bnlhant after accompanjmg Berkeley, Ambassador to the Hague, 
as Secretary, ho became Secretory of Lisbon at the Peace or 
Kyawick, and received t considerable pccumaiy gratificabon from 
the Government He twice resided at Versailles in tbo capacity ol 
envoi , and by his talents m negohabon ns wdl ns bj his wit and 
nccomphshments m society appears to have been very popular 
among the Prcnch Many stones are related of his address m 
pohshed repartee, in which he showed himself not mfcrior to the 
Parisian wits and men of letters. On rctarmng to En^and he w'ts 
made a Commissioner of Trade, and in 1701 became a member ol 
the House of Commons Though ho had entered puhhc life as a 
parfasan of tho VTugs, ho now deserted them for the Tones, on the 
occasion of the impeachment of Lord Somers , and ho ngam went to 
Pons, where ho lived m great splendour dunng the negotiahons in 
which Bohngbroke acceded to tbc disgraceful Treatv of Utreeiht In 
1715 he was ordered mto custody by the "WLig^ on a charge 
of high treason, and remamed two j ears m confinement, , Tho worst 
result to Pnor of this pohbcal persccubon, was tho loss of all his 
fortune, his means of subsistence hemg now nearly reduced to the 
small revenue of his college lellowship, which m too days of his 
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splendour lie had refused to gi\o up, piudonlly calculating that 
the time might come when ho uould bo glad to possess even so 
small nn incomo However, uiOi the ossistanco of his friends, ho 
published b} subscniition a collection of his vvorhs, tho proceeds of 
which amounted to a considerable sum Prior was an easy Epi- 
curean philosopher of tho Horatnn stamp, and accommodated liim- 
Eclf w ith facility to c\ cry change of fortune His longer and more 
ambitious poems arc .4?ma, a mctaphjsical discussion earned on m 
eisy imcmbarmsscd Hudibmstio verse, oOiibitiug a good deal of 
thought and learning disguised under an easy com crsational giib , 
and thoExiic entitled Solomon, a poem somowhit in tho manner, and 
. with the same defects, as tho Davtdets of Cowley A work of con- 
Bidcrahle length, and ambitious m its character, is tho dialogue 
entitled Jlenry and Emma, modernised, and spoiled in tho mo- 
dermsmg from the cxquisilo old Inllad of the Nuthrowne Matde 
Tho transference to modem times, and the expression m tho smooth 
V erse of tho correct school of poets, of tho simple passion and pic- ' 
turesque sentiment of the ancient ^xicm, is like the appearance of 
Homer m Uic version of Pope Pnor’s two clauns to admiration ore 
his easj, ammated, half-tender, half-libcrtmo love-songs, many of 
winch mdiihit the same luuon of natural though not profound senti- 
ment with a sort of philosophic gaiety and carelessness that form tho 
iwculiat charm of tho French chansonmcis Prior composed a num- 
ber of Tales m verso, m the same style as the Conies of La Fontamc, 
showing much similarity with that class of productions of tho mi- 
mitahlc fabulist, but open to the same objection — an objection whicli 
will now exclude them from Ibe reading of our moro fastidious ago 
— of occasional immorahty m llieir subjects and treatment 
§ 16 Tho name of John Gav (1688-1732), is one oi the most 
altractivo among tho Grnhaut* hterary stars that make up tho con- 
stolhition of which Pope and Swift wore tho leading lummanes He 
was one of those easy, amiable, good-natured men who are tho darl- 
ings of their fnends, and whoso talents excite admiration without 
jealousy, while their characters are tho object rather of fondness than 
respect. Ho was bom 1688, and earned off prematurely by on 
inflammatory fever, m 1732 , and his death filled tno jealous Popo 
with sorrow, and forced tears even from tho hard and cynical eyes of 
Swift He entered hfe in^a humble station, os a hncn-drapor*s 
shopman, hut soon exchanged this occupation for a dependence upon 
the great, which was not moro iavourahlo either to happmcss or 
self-rcsiioct, and for a vain pining after pubhc employment and 
court favour for which his mdolont and self-indulgent habits ren- 
dered him smgularly unfit His most important poetical produc- 
tions at tho beginning of his career were the collection of Eclogues 
entitled *Ehe^ Shet>he rd's. .flleeA-. and tho original and charmingly 
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exeoaled mock-didactic poem, ZWwo, or Ari qf Walking^ tht 
SirjKts of London In the former, consisting of seven pastorals, ho 
on^nolly intended a parody on Ambrose Philips, whoso wntmgs 
were the general bntt or ndiculo to Pope and his~ ihends , bat the 
work of Cray is so fresh and pleasant, and his dcscnptions of real 
English rural nature and peasant life arc so agreeable that bis com- 
position will always bo read with pleasure for its intnnsio merit. 
Like Spenser before him, Gay gave a national colour to Ins personages 
and to his landscape, lint his incidents and the general tone of his 
dialogues are comio Ho has shown great-nddress m applying tbo 
topics of Theoentus and Virgil to tho customs, employments, and 
superstitions of English peasants, and ho lias cndcaioiir^ to 
heighten the effect by the occasional employment of antiquated and 
prO?iESflL“P''“®‘°°® 2hvta is mtcrcstmg, not only for its 
ease and curious details it gives us of tho 

street scenery, costmliA.^^ time Gay produced 

several dramatic works pnncipally of'TT'tJfiluio nature and mter- 
sporsed with songs, for tho composition of wln^- he showed an 
almost nnnvalled talent I may mention WMt Wyt Call Jtf a sort 
of half pastoral extravaganza, aud tho farco of Three JIouis after 
Marnage Gay’s pieces generally contamed, or were supposed to 
contain, occasional pohbcal allusions, tho piquanqy of whidi greatly 
contributed to their popularity Thcyare also seldom free from a 
somewhat loose and unmoral tendency His most successful vcii- 
tiiro was \hgjieggars' Opera, the idea of which is said to have been 
first suggest^ by Swift when reaidmg, m 1726, at Pope’s villa at 
Tivickonham The idea of this piece is emmently happy it was 
to transfer tho songs and incidents of tho Italian Opera — then almost 
a nmolty m England, and m tho blaze of populanly, to the lowest 
class of Enghsh hfe The hero of tho Beggars’ Opera is a highway- 
man, and gaolers, pickpockets, and prostitutes form tho dramatis 
personal, while the scene is prmmpally in Newgate In a word, to 
use Sivift’s expression, it was a kind of Newgate pastoral, and was 
a sort of parody of tne opera then in rogue, while it became tho 
origin of the English Opera Tho beauty and charming voice of 
Ehzabeth Eenton, who first acted Polly, the satirical allusions 
plentifully scattered through the dialogue, and eagerly caught up 
by the parties of the day, the novelty and ^dity of the whole spec- 
tacle, and above all, the exquisite beauty of the songs plentifully 
interspersed throughout, gave the Beggars' Opera an unparalleled 
success Polly became tho idol of tho town, and was removed from 
the stage to share the coronet of a duke, and Gby acquired from the 
porformance of his piece the very large sum of nearly 700f He 
was encouraged by success to endeavour to continue m tho same - 
strain, -and produced a kind of coutinuation called BcUy, whith 
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though far mfcnhr, was even more profitable, for being prohibited 
on the ground of political allusions, by the authonty of the Lord 
Chamberlain, the opposition party, in order to spite the court, con* 
tnbuted so liberally to its publication that Giay is said to have 
cleared about llOOZ The poet, with that sanguine improvidence 
which characterized him, had previously met vuth severe losses in 
the famous South Sea mama , but grown wiser by experience, and 
profiting by the advioe of ftiends who possessed more practical 
common sense than himself, he determmed to husband the httlo 
fortune he had accumulated He was received mto the fanuly of 
the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, where he seems to havo 
been petted like some favourite lapdog, till his death m 1732 Ho 
was the author of a collection of Fables^ m easy octosyllable verse 
which ho wrote to contribute to tho"^ucation of William Duke of 
Cumberland , and though these are the best-known and most fre- 
quently cited works of the kind in our language, they will bo found 
immeasurably inferior in wit, profound sense, pictmesqucness, and 
above all in the rare precious quality of mtense national spmt, to 
the immortal fables of La Fontaine and of Krmloffi They retam 
their populanty from their figuring in every collection of poetry for 
the j oung , their style rendermg them peculiarly adapted for reading 
and leammg by heart. Gay’s songs and ballads, whether those 
introduced mto the Beggars’ Opera and other dramatic uorks, or^ 
those written separately, are among the most musical, tonchmg, 
playful, and charming that exist in the language The diction ami 
subject are often of the most famihar kind, but the grace of the 
expression, and the flowmg harmony of tlio verse, make them, 
whether pathetic or hvely, masterpieces of skill They havo, too, 
inVanably that rare and high attribute of the best song-writing, 
that the very maiuh of the number irresistibly suggests the air to 
which they are to be sung 

§ 17 My space vvill only permit a cursory mention of Sib Samuel 
Gabth ( died i n 171.81. a Whig physician of emmence, whose poem of 
ThT^pispen^ryy written on occasion of a squabble between the 
Colle^'-of Physicians and the Apothecaries’ Company, was Vinlf 
satirical and half a plea m favour of givmg medical ftR5n«fnT^nA t© 
the poor , Tho^b P^hell(1679-17J18;), a fnend of Pope and Swift, 
who held a^lTving inTreland, and is known chiefly by his graceful 
but somewhat feeble tale of Tha^Hemit, a versified parable founded 
on a stnkmg story ongmally denvoi ftom the Gesfa JXvmanmm ; 
and Thomas Tiohell (1686-1740), celebrated for his fnondshipwitb 
the accofaphshed Addison, uhoso death suggested a noble el<^, 
the only work of Tiokell which nses nbeve the eluant mediocrity 
that marks the general tone of the minor poetiy of that ago 
Ticl^ell CQutqbqt^ papers to tjip aqd qlso published 3 
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translation of tlio first Ixiob of tlio Iliad, 'wliioh led to n misiindcr- 
standmg between Addison and Pope (sec p 319) Tickell published 
a collected edition of Addison’s works 
§ 18 I now oomo to EonABo Young (1681-1765), the meat 
powerful of the secondary poeta of the epoch Ho Ix^an his career 
m the unsuccessful pursuit of fortune in tlio pubbe and diplomatlo 
semeo of tlio countiy Disappointed m his hopes and somewhat 
soured in his temper he entered the church, and sonous domestic 
losses still further intensified a natural tendency to morbid and 
mclnnoholy reflection. Ho obtained his first htomry fame by his 
satire entitled the Love of Fume, the Untvenal Passion, uritten 
bcfoio bo had abandoned a secular career It is m rhyme and bcnrti 
considerable resemblance to the manner of Pope, though it is defi- 
cient in that exquisite grace and neatness which distinguish tlio 
laltc' In refomng the Tices and follies of mankind chiefly to 
vamty and the foohsh desire of applause. Young exhibits a false and 
narrow view of human motives, but there are many passages in 
the tlirco epistles which compose this satire, that exhibit strong 
powers of observation and description, and a keen and rigorous 
expression which, though sometimes degenerating into that ten- 
dency to paradox and opigraili which nro the prevailing dofeot of 
Young’s gemus, arc net unworthy of his great model IHie Second 
Einstlo, descnbing the character of women, may be compared, 
without altogether losing in the parallel, to Pope’s admirable r\oi k on 
the same subject But Young’s place m the history of English 
poetry — a place long a very lugh one, and which is likely to remain 
a far from uncnriable one, is duo to his striking and onginal poem 
The Fight Tlmights This work, consisting of nine nights or medi- 
tations, IS in blank verso, and consists of reflections on Life, Death, 
Immortality,. and oil the most solemn subjects that can engage the 
attention of the Christian and tho philosopher The general lone of 
the work is sombre and gloomy, perhaps m some degree nffootcdly 
so, for though tho author porjxitually porndcs tho melancholy per- 
sonal cucumstances under which ho wrote, ovdrwhehncd by the 
rapidly-succeeding losses of many who wore dearest to him, tho 
reader can never got nd of tho idea that tho grief and desolation 
were purposely exaggerated for effeot Ih spite of this, however, 
tho grandeur of Nature and Uio sublimity of tho Divino attributes 
are so forcibly and eloquently depicted, tho arguments against sin 
and infidohty are so concisely and powerfully urged, and the con- 
trast between tho nothingness of man’s earthly aims and the im- 
mensity of his immortal aspirations is so pointedly set before us, 
that tho poem will always make deep impression on tho religious 
reader The prevailing defects of Young’s mind wore an irresistible 
tendency to antithesis and epigrammatic contrast, and a want of 
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aiscnmbauon tlmt often lca\'cs Irnn utterly nnnWo to djslingulA 
between an idea’ really just and fitrdang, and one wlncli h only 
supcrficMillj so and this want of lasto frequently lewis Inm into 
illustrations and compansems rather puenlo than ingenious, as uhon 
he comparea the stm. to diamonds in a Ecal*nng Upon Iho finger ol 
the Almighty. He is also rcmarhahlc for a deficiency m continuous 
clci itionr adroncing so to siy bj jerks and starts of pathai and 
Bublmnty Tbo match of Ins lerso is goncnily solemn and ma- 
jcslic, though it possesses little of the rolling thundrous melody 
of Milton , and "Young is fond of introducing familnr images and 
osiiressions, often uith great effect, amid his most lofU hursts of 
declamation Tlio epigrammatic nature of some of his most Striking 
unages IS host testified bj the Inigo number of expressions uhicii 
haio passed from his writings mlo the colloquial hUguage w 
society, such as "procmstnmtion is the thief of time,” "all men 
think all men mortal hut tlicm«chcs,” and a innUitudc of othcrh 
A sort of quaint solcmnitj, like the omnnicntation uixni a Gothic 
tomb, 13 the impression uliich the Nt(/ht Thoughts arc calculated to 
make upon the reader in the present lime , and it is a strong proof 
of the essential greatness of his genius, that the quamtnoss is not 
able to extinguish the solcmmtj 

§ 19 The poetry of the ScoUisli Lowlands found an admirable 
rcprcscntaliio at this time m AitAN^IlAMf'Ai (1086^1758^,. lioni m 
a luitnbic class of life, and who was first a wigroakcr, and nflor- 
wards a bookseller in Edmlnirph He was of a happy, jovial, and 
contented humour, and rcudjrcd great services to the htervturo of 
his country by revning llic tislo for the excellent old Smttisli 
poets, and by editing and imitating the incomjKimhlc songs and 
Inllnds current among the iicoplc lie was also Uio auUior of an 


original pastoral poem, the Gc?ii^(OEjfobIc) dhfi>haf , which grew 
out of two eclogues lie had written, dcscruitivc of the nirnl life and 
scenery of Scotland The complete w ork appeared m 1725, and con- 
sists of a senes of dialogues in Terse, wntten m the melodious and 
picturesque dialect of the country, and interwoven into a simple hut 
interesting lov e-stoiy The pictures of nature given m Ibis clnrm»i'» 
work, equally faithful and ideal, the exact representation of real 
peasant hfe and sentiment, wliicli Rwvy, with the true mitmct of 
a poet, knew how to make sfnctly true- to reality walhont a particle 
of vulganty, and the hglit but firm delineations of character, render 
tto isxt superior m interest,, how ercr mfcrior m romantic 

Galatea, or the fuUh/ul Shen- 
fwrdm. 'Hio songs he has occasionally rnttrsiierscil, though they 
may BomeUmts "bo out of place by retarding the march of the 

° hcautiful, as are many of those scallorcd 

through Bamsays voluminous collccbons in which he combined 
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the revival of ddor coraixjsitions with imitations and originals of 
his own It IS impossible to oaerrato the influence winch llnmsny 
ci-crtcd in producing, in the following century, the unequalled lyric 
genius of his great successor, Bums The treasures of tenderness, 
beautiful description, and sly humour which Bamsaj transmitted 
from Dunbar, James I , David Lyndsay, and a thousand nameless 
national bards, were concentrated into one splendid focus in tho 
vvntings of tho author of Tam (TShttnUr. 
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niCnARD SaVAOC (isgo-iria) U WCll 
I utmn for Johneoua accooat of blm, was 
tho lustard cblld of Itlebonl Sarage, Earl 
lUvcn and tlio Canntess of Macclcsflcld 
Ko led a dissipated and erratic life, tho 
victim of circumstances and of Ills own 
passions In his miscollancons poems tlio 
best am Tht UUnderer and TAe Batlari. 

8m RionAtm Blacssioiie (IGSSI 1129), 
a physician In cztcnslro practice, and 
knighted hj William wroto Eoroml 
epic poems of vrlilch TAe CIneafian, pub’ 
llshcd In ills has been admitted Into tho 
onliccllons of tho Hritlsh poets Johnson 
remarks that “ Slackmoro, by Uic tm 
remitted enmity of tho -nits, whom ho 
provoked mora by hla vlrtno than hts 
(lolncss, has been exposed to worso treat* 
ment than ho deserved ' And ho odds, 
that • tho poem on Crealton wonts neither 
harmony of nnmhers, oceuraqy of thought, 
nor elegance of diction." 

AsinnosB Emtirs (1075-1749), educated 
at St, Johns CoUegw Cambridge, was a 
friend of Addison and Slcclc, but was 
vtolenlly attacked by IH>pe lie wroto 
three tragedies and some PatiordU which 
went much admired at tho time, but are 
now deservedly fo^ttem " The pieces of 
llilllps that please best," observes John- 
son, ‘are those which, from Popo and 
Papa’s adherents, procured him the name 
of Aomby Pamby the poems of short 
lines, by which ho paid his conrt to all 
ages and ebaracten from Walpole, the 
■stcorer of tho realm ' to Miss Pultenoy In 
tlo nnrsciy The nnmhers ora smooQi 
and spHghUy and the diction is seldom 
fanlly They ate not much loaded with 
thongbt, ytt. If iboy had been wntten by 
Addison, they wunld have bod odntlnn.” 


Gnonor OsavTiun Loan l.Atrmom.'S 
(1065 1735), somo of uhovi poems are In 
eluded In Iho collection of tho Ptlllsb 
IVicls, a distinction to wlUcb they are 
hardly entitled. Ills early pieces were 
commended by old Waller, whoso faults 
ho Imitated. Pope designates him m 
"Q nnvlllo tho polite." Ills verses to 
Jftm an best known 

Axve Oouxtsss op W'lvcnnLspA (d 
mo) Tho writtop of this lady, wllU all 
the smoothness and elegance of (he age 
gavo Indications of tho better days that 
were coming upon English poetry !(«• 
tween tho Parodut Ictt and the Stetvttt, 
Mr Wordsworth says that there Is not a 
" slnglo now Imago of external nature, " 
except In the VTtndtvr ivrat of Popo and 
tho A octurml Berene of tho poetess. She 
was Uio danghtcr of Sir William KlngsmlU, 
Sontbampton 

Dr IS.UIC Watts (iCW 1748) was bo-n 
at SonOiampton Jnly 17, 1074 and edn 
cated among tho dls.enlen by the Her 
Thomas llofrc. In 1093 ho became ml 
nistcr of tho Independent congregation 
ot Stoko houlngton where ho laboured, 
under declining health, unUl 1712, when 
bo entered tho homo of Sir Thomas 
Abney of Abney Park, and eottUnued 
tho guest of tho baronet, and afterward 
of his widow, preaching oeeasiomolly, but 
chiefly devoting himself to study and 
literature until his death on thefl^thlfo- 
vcmher,174a Dr VVallsstalcols wereof 
a high order, and his eflorts bore him over 
a most extended field of il_dy Ills stylo 
Is easy and gracenil, and hts poetic die 
tion gives him a high piaco among the 
religions pacts of England His I solms 
ond Hymns whilst luU of Imperfections 
are yet a'-knowlcdged to conhtln s'jme o 
tho ftnes apodmens of pmlso In tbo 
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English tongus, whilst hte ptoso writings, he became a Doctor of Divinity Aca 
embracing Ueologlca], phUoeopbieal, and demlcol hnnonis would have more valno 
polcmlool works, have oxeid^ an ez- • if they wore always bestowed with eqnal 
tensive and wbolesomo Influence, especially Judgment.” 

upon the more popular classes of the com* His chief works were^-htffie, 1725, once 
mnnlty * It was therefore, with great used as a text book at Oxford. Astronomy 
propriety," said Dr Johnson “that in and OteprajAy, 1726 Wnhtfor Towiff 
1728 he received from Edinburgh and ChiUrtn, Essays end theological writings 
frbenken an nnsclleitcd diploma by whldi 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ESSATIBT8 

§ 1 Joseph Addibcv His life The Campaign Shtteb m Haig Susa 
tnond The JCrMnmer § 2 His comiexion 1001 Steels l^e of the 
latter The Taller, Spectator, and Guardian § 3 Addison’s Cato 
Made Scoetaij of State His death His qnarrel with Pope, His cha- 
lacter § A His oontrihotions to the 'Hitler, Spedalor, and Guardian 
§5 Hispoetiy §6 Sra William Tesiple §7 Bishop AxiEEBimi 
§ 8 Lobd SnATTESiiimr His Characteristics § 9 Loro Boump* 
BROKE Bisirorhs His connexion inth Darid Mallet. §10 BeiuiAPD 
Mavdetille 'His Fable of the Bees §11 BiSilOP Beekelet 11 is 

Minute Philosopher and of ITsion § 12 Ladt Mart Montagu 

H<>r letters Compared with th<M of Madame de Sdngnd 

§ 1 The class of wntcis who form the subject of this chapter arc 
identified with the creation of a new and peculiar form of English 
literature, which was destined to exert a powerful and most hen^cial 
Infincncc on the manners and mtellectual development of society 
The mode of pnhhcation was periodical, and a kmd of journals made 
their appearance, many of them enjoymg an immense popuhnty, 
oombmmg a small modicnm of public news with a species of short 
essay or hvely dissertation on some subject connected with morabiy 
or cntioism, and moulcatmg pnnaples of virtue in great^ and good 
taste and pohtcncss m small thmgs. The Essay was first mado 
popular by ilontaignc, and the taste for this cosy and desultoiy form 
of composition berame general throu^out Europe It was m Eng* 
land that it was first combined with the principle of joumahsm. 
‘^'he first establishment of this species of publication is due to Sir 
Hichard Steele, of whom wc shall give some account presently His 
most lUustnous fellow-labourer m the task of disscminatmg among 
the higher and middle classes a better tone of manners and a taste 
for mtellectual enjoyments was Jcseph-Addison (167&-17111) This 
great wntcr and excellent man was the son of I^celot Addison, a 
divine of some reputation for leammg, and was bom in 1G72 Ho 
was educated at the Charter-house, from whence he passed to Queen’s 
and nltimately to Magdalen College, Oxford , and here he distm- 
gtushed himself by the regulanty of his conduct, the assiduity of his 
application, and his exquisite taste m Latin verse Indeed his 
knowledge of the Roman literature, aud cspeciaUy of the poets, was 
accurate and profound His graceftil exercises m this eJ^^iont hrnneb 
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of letters, and in particular his poems on Puneb and Jndy (the 
Machin<R GesftcttZ'i^es) and on tbe Barometer, made him the hope 
and pndo of his College His first essays in English verse at the 
age of 22, nere some hues m praise of Dryden, followed by an eulo- 
gistic poem on the King (William III) Addison contmued his 
tnal-flight, under Dtydon’s wing, translatmg the IVth Georgic of 
Virgil Lord Somers procured for the rising neophyte a pension of 
3001 , which enabled him to travel in Franco and Italy, and he gave 
speedy proof how well he had profited by these opportunities of em- 
ploying and extending his classical and philosophical acquirements 
During his sojourn m Franco ho had an mtcrview mth the aged 
Boileau, then the palnarch of poetry and cnfaoism, and the literary 
lawgiver not only to his own countiyhnt to England The death of 
King Wilham deprived Addison of his pension , and ho passed some 
time m London veiypoor in purse, “but exhibiting that dignified pa- 
tience and qniet reserve which made his character so estimable In 


4 retirement he was found outhy the Ministers, who being desirous 
mat the recent tnnmphs of Marlborough should he celebrated in 
verse in a worthy manner, Godolphm was deputed to propose to him 
that ho should wnte a poem on the immortal campaign which had 
just terminated in the victory of Blenheim Addison readily under- 
took the task , and the unfinished portion, contammg the once cele- 
brated companson of tbe great leader to the Destroying Angel, bcm«' 
shown to the Ministers, they were m raptures , and the work when 
it appeared, under the title of The Campatgtif was nmversslly pro- 
nounced supenor not only to Boileau, but to anything that had 
hitherto been written m the same style The verses appear to 
modern readers stiff and artificial enough, hut Addison dcsonea 
credit for having been the first to abandon the absurd custom of 
former poets, who praise a mihtary hero for mere personal ccmra«^c 
and paint him slau^termg whole squadrons with his smgle am* 
to place the glory of a great general on its true hasis—power oJ 
ucouccivmg ^d exeoutmg profound inteUectual comhmations. and 
Ifalmness and imperturbable foresight m the hour of danger Lite- 

rewarded with political advanco- 
mrat, andTrom this moment the career of Addison was a brilliant 
and successful one Ho was appomted Under-Secret ofSMo 
^d Cluef Secretary for Ireland, besides which high posts ho at dif- 
IbM Sf iTicrati^and honour- 

rfL Ml*.afolIoOTaiyaai 

f exhibitmg proofs not only of Addon’s 

dEte scholarship, but also of that quiet yet 

dtSctSi? benevolent morabfy, and that 

* 'nsotoaiaignm. .0 .(rongVmark ta 
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snd gmccful opera or musical entertainment entitled Jiosamond, 
and about tbis timo bo in all ptobabiUty sketched oat the comedy ot 
the Drummer^ which however was not published till after his death, 
when it was brought out by his fnend Steele, who is said to haio 
hod some share m its composition It is deficient m plot and Tiva< 
city of interest , but many of the scenes exhibit much comic power, 
and tho character of Vellum, the old steward, is in jjarticular ex- 
tremely amusmg 

§ 2 It was a^ut this period of lus career that Addison embarked 
in that htemry venture first launched by his fnend Steele, and with 
his share m which is connected tho most durable element of his fame , 
and I shall introduce here, mcidcntally, a short account of Steele 
himself Sm Biohabd Stbele (1G71-1729) was of Insh origin, but 
had been tho schoolfellow of Addison, upon whom, both at tho 
Oharterhouso and afterwards dnnng his short stay at Oxford, ho 
seems to have looked with a cunous and most alTcctmg mixture of 
veneration and love His hfo was full of the wildest viciEsiludc^ 
and his character was one of those which it is equally impossible tc 
hate and to respect. His heart was mordinotcly tender, lus benevo- 
lence deep, and his aspirations lofty , hut his passions wem strong, 
and ho had so mucdi of tho Insh imprcssionablcncss that his life was 
passed in sinning and lopcntmg, m getting into scrapes and making 
projects of rcfoTmation which a total want of prudence and self- 
control prevented him from executing Passionately fond of plea- 
sure, and always ready to sacnfico lus own mterest for tho whim of 
tho moment, he caused himself to bo dismbented for enlisting m tho 
Horse-Guar^ as a pnvato , and when afterwards promoted to a 
commission, astonished the town bj lus wild cxtnn'ngancc, m the 
midst of which ho wrote a moml and religious treatise entitled the 
ChjsttanJSero, breathing the loftiest sentiments of jiiety and virtue 
He was a man of ready though not sohd talents , and being an 
ardent partisan pamphleteer, was rewarded by Government with 
the place of Gazetteer, which gave him a sortfif monopoly of official 
news at a time when newspapers were still in their infancy Ho 
detemuned to profit by the facilities this post afforded him, and to 
found a new species of penodteal which should combine ordinary 
intelligence with a senes of hght and agreeable essays upon topics 
of umversal mterest, hkely to improve the taste, tho manners, and 
morals of society It should bo remarked that this was a penod 
when litenuyv taste was at its lowest ebb among tho middle and 
fashionable clobcs of England. Tho amusements, when not merely 
fhvolous, were «&er unmoral or brutal Gambling, even among 
women, wOs fnghunlly prevalent , and the sports of tho men were 
marked with a genhral stamp of cruelty, and of on indulgence m 
drqnkcnness which I "Will venture to — ^for I knp\v np more a p- 
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piopnate vtoti—btacIigUardly la such a state of tilings lutoilectudl 
pleasures and acquirements ircre regarded cither' with -wonder ot 
contempt The fops wd line ladies ncluollj pnded themselves on 
their Ignorance of spelhng, and any allusion to hooks was scouted as 
pedantry Such was the disease which Steele desired to cure^ and 
he determined to treat it, not with formal doses of moral dcclama^ 
hon, hutMuth homoeopathic quantities of good sense, good taste, and 
pleasing morality, disguised under on easy and i^hionahlo style 
In 1709 hejonnd^ the Tailer, a small sheet which appeared thnee 
a' week at -the cost of , each nnmhcr containing a short essay, 
generally extending to about a couple of octavo pages, and the rest 
filled up with news and advertisements The popnlanty of this new 
kmd of journal was instant and immense, no tea-table, no coifee- 
house— .n that age of coffee-houses— was without it , and the authors 
writing with the ease, pleasantry, and knowledge of life, rather of 
men -of the world and men about town, than mere literary reolusts, 
soon gamed the attention of the class they addressed. The Tatter 
contmued about a year, when it -was remodelled into the far more 
celebrated and succeffifal Spectator This was earned on upon the 
same plan, with the difference that it appeared every day , and after 
reaching 656 numbers was discontinned for a short tunc, after which 
it was resumed in 1714, and extended to about 80 numbera more 
A third journal, the a«ar*an, iras commenced m 1713, and rcachwl 
175 numl^, hut was stnkmgly mfenor to tho Spectator botli m 
talent and success Though master of a smgularly ready and plca- 
wut pen, Steele uas of course obliged to obtain as much assistance 
as be could from his Ihends, and many wnters of the tune furnished 
lante or contnbutions-Swift, Berkeley, Budgell, and others But 
toe most constant and powerful aid was supphed by Addison, who 
]^armly mto tho project , and even while absent in Ireland 
ntnbuted a very considctablo and certainly tho most valuable 
amountmg m the Ttitler to about one-satb, 
ttuS ofn. nearly one-balf, and m the Gvardmn to ouc^ 

the woid Glxo diiiraw St T ^ composmg 

jnittmg all kinds of extmva^t follieT 

himself with his usual heSn^ z5 Sto S' 

poverty at Carmarthen mWales^mlTgr 

which the pohtical allnamna-T,, P®tly from the avidity -with 
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jis 'Written lu scrupuloas adliorencc to the severest rules of tho una 
tjginary classical unities , bnt the intrigue is totally devoid cither of 
interest or probabihty, and tho characters, including Cato hunsclf, 
are mere frigid embodiments of patnotic and virtuous rlictonc The 
declamation, however, is m parts digmficd and noble , and tho famous 
Bobloquy on suioido, pronounced ly the boro, is a passage of much 
merit, though by no moans merit of a dramatic nature. In 171G 
4^ddison mamed the Dowager Countess of Warwick, to whoso son 
he had in former days been tutor , but this union docs not seem to 
nave added much to his happiness Tho lady 'was of a haughty and 
imtablo character , and Addison probably enjoyed far more of that 
friendly and lettered case which he so pnzed, when a poor adi onturer 
liaunting tho cofrcc-houscs, than when residing under the fantastic 
roofs of Holland House, to \ihich histone abode ho has bequeathed 
the gloiy of his presence Hoither in tho House of Commons, of 
which he uas for some time a member, nor in Government olllcea 
where ho performed important duties, was Addison distinguished for 
eloquence or ready business talents, though there is no reason to 
behove tho common anecdotes which make him incapable of writing 
an ordinaiy official pajicr , bnt his invincible timidity prevented him 
from spealong, if over, at least frequently or "with effect , and his 
powers of converaation, which were cxtraordmaiy, are said to have 
quite deserted him m the presence of more than one or two hearers , 
and it was necessary, too, that they should bo intimate friends, with 
whom ho felt himself perfectly at case To conquer his natural 
diffidence, and to give flow and vivacity to Ins ideas, Addison is 
said, both for conversation and composition, to have had recourse to 
wine , and this is almost tho only defect wuth which his otherwise 
almost perfect character can be reproached In mokmg tho accusa- 
tion wo must not forget that cxccssiio dnnkmg was rather tho 
fashion than r^arded as tho vice of the ago m Eng inrid 
In 1717 Addison reached tho highest point of his political career 
ho was made Secretary of State, and m tlus eminent position ho ex- 
hibited tho same liberality, modesty, and gemuno pubhc spirit that 
had characterized his whole life Nothing is more honourable to 
him tlian that, m an ago when political struggles were earned on 
with tho most unscrupulous perfidy and intolerant 'violence, he 
should never have been mduced, either by interest or cowardice, to 
desert his fnends who might bo ranged under opposing banners , 
and in his controversies, which he actively earned on pnncipally in 
the journals entitled the FreelitAder and tho JUxamineTf ho never 
departed from ^ tone of candour, moderatio n, and g ood breeding 
which ho was almost the &8t to mSoSuM into~ pohtical discuSioiu 
Of this noble feature m his character, his fidelity to his old personal 
fnendshij 'with Swift, in spite of ■tho latter s apostaej and defeat, is 
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a staking example. Ho did not retain his post of Secretary of State 
fi/t a long penod he soon retired, with a handsome pension of 1600?. 
a year, and detennmed to devote the ovomng of lus days to the com« 
position of an claborato work on the evidences of the Christian re- 
ligion In this t^’^he was intcrmpted by death, which cut short 
his career m 1719 One of the most mtorcsting literary events m 
Lis hfo IS his quarrel, or rather misunderstanding, with Pope The 
latter, who was of a singularly malignant and'-insmcero nature, sus- 
pected Addison of hemg jealous of his fame, and of emploj mg, tinder 
tno mask of friendship, dismgcnuous arts to depreciate his uorks 
Ho particularly made use of a natural source of misunderstanding, 
really arising out of Addison’s extreme dehcacy, to accuse him of 
unfair conduct respecting his translation of the Jltad, of whicli 
Addison’s fnendTickell had also translated a portion, and taken his 
advice respecting it moreover he alleged that Addison, in dissund ng 
any alteration m the first sketch of the Sape of the Zo<d„f had been 
actuated hy unworthy motives of envy and jealousy But who- 
c\er knows the characters of the tvo persons must fed convmccd 
that the whole tenor of Addison’s bfe and conduct was such os to 
rchut these accusationa, while the details of Pope’s career are irre- 
sistible arguments in favour of his meanness, his imtahle vanity, and 
his irrepressible spint of intrigue. His enmity to Addison, hoiici cr 
produced one of the finest and most finished passages of Jus uorks’ 
the unequalled hnes drawmgthe character of Atticus, and unques- 
tionably meant for Addison Of all the accusations so hnlliantlv 
launched against him, Addison might plead gmlly to none save the 
very vernal one of lonng to surround himself u;th au ohseqmons 
mete of htoraiy admirers , but aU the blacker portions of ftc por- 
trmt aro t^hlo to the pure malignity of the venomous hut sparlJm-' 
ratost ^e ohmeter of Addison seems to hWe approachedf as noal 
as the fmlties and unporfections of our nature wiU allow, to the ideal 
of a perfectly go^ man In him indulgence m detad did not ex- 
clude seventy of principle, and tolerance and fervour were umted m 

hisrohgiotiB senhmeuts Everybody knows the story of hisTcSn” 

for the young Earl of Warwick, lus former numl «« if 
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of their subjects, And the singukr felicity of their treatment, ivill 
ever place them among the mnslcipicocs of fiction and of cnbCisnl. 
tHe vanety of them is indeed estmordinaij' , and though wo know 
that the pnmary hints for some of them maj have been given by 
Bwift, jot enough, and more than enough, remams to testify to tho 
richness and mvontivcness of Addison’s own genius. These papers 
are of all kinds sometimes we have an apoli^c like Inc Vistmi oj 
Mlrza, sometimes tho Transmtgrations of tho Monkey, or the judg- 
ment of women in Hades, at other times we have calm and jc» 
fen ont religious musings on the starry hcaaens or in IVcstminstcr 
Abbey, then a plajful mock criticism, or a description of Mr Pen- 
kethman, tho Pupjxit-show, or the Opera , then a noble ajiprcciation 
of tho half-ucglcctcd grandeur of Milton, or tho rude energetic 
splendour of tho old ballad of Chevy Chase Notliing is too high, 
nothing too low, to furnish matter for amusing and jctprofitablo 
reflection from tho jiatched and cherry-coloured nbhons of the 
ladies, to the loftiest pnnciples of morality and religion, everything 
IS treated ivith ajipropnate yet imforccd appositcuess Addison was 
long held up os the finest model of elegant jet idiomatic Hnglish 
prose, and men now, when a more livelj, vigorous, and coloured 
Etjlo has suxiplantcd the neat and somewhat pnm correctness of tho 
eighteenth centurj”, the student wall find in Addison some quahlics 
thatnoicr cau bwmc obsolete — a noicr-fiiihng clearness and hm- 
pidity of expression, and a singular appropriateness betwetn tho 
language and tho thought Like the Fjrrha of Horace, the stjlo of 
tlus author is simplex mundiHts The ago of tho Taller, Speelatoi, 
and Guardian was tho age of clubs in England , and Etcclc, in order 
'“to give vivacity and individualitj to his journals, supposed tliat thej 
were edited by some imagmarj jxsrson, tho philosophic spectator of 
tho gaieties and foUics of society, some Isaac Bickcrstolf, or some 
short-faced gentleman Hone of these are of much fehcity, except 
tho invention of tho Club in the Spectator, consisUng of representa- 
tives of the chief classes of town and rural societj. Thus wo ha\e 
bir Andrew Freeport os tho typo of the merchants^ Captain Sentry 
of the soldiers, Sur Boger de Coverley of tho old-fashioned countrj - 
gentlemen, and Will Honeycomb of the men of fashion and plea- 
sure while Imkmg them aU together is Mr Spectator himself, tlio 
skort-facod gentleman, who looks with a somewhat satirical yet 
good-humoured mtercst on all that he sees going on around him 
In tho conception and impersonation of these characters, which were 
m all probabihty first thought of ly Steele, there is nothmg veiy 
happy or very extraordinary, with the exception of tho inunitable 
‘"personage of Sir Bc^er do Coverley, and the adventures and snr- 
roundup of tho worthy old kmght It is a perfect fimBhA.'l picture, 
worthy of Cervantes or of Walter Scott, and ^e matmtir in which - 
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tlio foibles and tbo virtues of tbe old squiro are oombincd is a proof 
that Addison possessed bnmonr in its bigbcst and most dcbcato por> 
fcction Tho account of Sir Bogcr's visit to London, of bis condnot 
at tbe Olub, of bis expedition by water to Westminster Abbey, of Ins 
remarks on tbe statues and cunostUes be secs there, is tbo perfection 
of tender, delicate, loving humour and Mr Spectator’s descnption 
of bis visit to tbo old provincial magnate in bis Gothic Hall, bis ex- 
bibilion of bis picture-gallery, bis behaviour at church and upon the 
bench of tbo quorum, bis long-standing amour with tbe widow, and 
the inimitable sketches of bis dependents, tho chaplain, tbe butler, 
and Wid Wimble, tho poor relation — all these traits of character and 
delicate observation of nature must over place Addison vciy high 
among tbe great painters of human nature. 

§ C Addison’s ixicti^', though rated very high in bis own time, 
has since fallen in public estimation to a point very far below that 
occupied by his prose Eis Latin productions are remarkable for 
their elegance and a classic punty of turn and diction, and they 
show very great address in that diiScult department m tho art of tho 
modem imitator of ancient verse, tho rendering in graceful and idio- 
matic Latinity ideas and objects purely modern Nevertheless, 
Addison’s Latin poetry, like that of all modems, labours under the 
Qital defect of being after all but a skilful cento, and an artidcinl 
reproduction of thought in a language whicITnas not tho real lan- 
guage of the writer The songs in Rosamond are very pleasing and 
musical , and, had Addison continued to write in that manner, ho 
would undoubtedly have left something which rival authors would 
bai c found it vciy difficult to surpass Perhaps the portion of his 
jioctical works which is destmed to survive longest tho dangers of 
complete obhvion is his Eyrnns, which not only breathe a fervent 
and tender spirit of piety, hut are m then: diction and versification 
stamped wi& great beauty and refinement the verses beginning, 
“ ^^^lcn all Thy mercies, 0 my God,” and tho well-known adapta- 
tion of tho noble psalm, “ Tho Heavens Declare tho Glory of God,” 
denve, at least, os much of their effect from tlio sincere worship of a 
devout mind, of which they are the eloquent outpourings, as they 
do from any merely hteraiy ments, though the latter are far supenor 
'o what IS found in tho general run of religions verse The earlier 
and more ambitions poems of Addison, even mcluding the once- 
Landed Campaign, have httlo to distinguish them from tho vast mass 
of regular, fngid, irreproachable composition winch was ixiuicd foilh 
nnder tho influence of Pope and tho Classical school, when a certain 
refined mcdioontv could ho attained by a practice little hotter than 
mechanical, and when, of course, such mechanical address was fatal 
to tho existence of any vigorous or ongmal creation 

§ 6 Tho name of bin Wn,i r^vai Tesifle bus alrcadj 
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occutTcd in connection with the life of ift, who was for some 
timo his dopendont. Ho played an important part in tho political 
and diplomatic history of tho reigns of Charles II and William JJI , 
and m jiarticnlnr ncgocialcd with tho great and goo*l l)o Witt tho 
treaty of alliancohy which England, Holland, and Sneden opposed 
n hamer to tho encroaching ambition of France In middle lifo he 
retired ihom that active political hfo for which hm timidity and 
sclfislmcss, ns well ns his sclf-indnlgcnt liahits and weak health, nr- 
fitted him during a stormy and factious period, and amused himsilf, 
in his ailln at Sheen, and afterwards at his Io\cl^ retreat of Moor 
I’ark, in Surrey, with gardenmg and elegant and somewhat dilettante 
htemrj pursuits. Ho produced a numlicr of easy and graceful 
though superficial Essays, winch a\ero cvlravagnntlj lauded at a 
time when tlio rank of a w ntcr much increased tho public ndmim- 
tion of lus works , hut which are now read with interest princiimlly 
on account of their easy good sense, their pleasing reflections on 
nature, and tho agreeable and gentlemanly st) lo in which they are 
written Ho took part m tho famous controversy suggested tho 
publication of tho spurious Letters of Phahrts, but which had its 
oia^n in a discussion respecting the relative supcrionty of the 
Ancients ortho Modems, and ho was treated hj Bcntlcj, nol^ in- 
deed, wath contempt, hut with less respect than his confcmjioroncs 
were m tho habit of pacing to tho statesman and amloasador who 
condescended to enter the arena of literature His writings upon this 
subject exhibit a degree of childish ignorance and presumption that 
would have avamnt^ much more severe treatment at tho hands of 
tho great scholar, whoso profound ana nccurato knowledge settled the 
question which bs wat and pleasantry had so much cnln cned • 

§ 7 No name, among'tho bnihant circle which surrounded Poixi 
and Swift, is more remarkable than that of Bisupp^AaTEnnuBV 
(16b2J.7323 A Tory and Jacobite of tho extreme Oxford typo, 
lie played a promment part, both on tho pohtical and literary scone 
Ho was a man of great intellectual actnitj, of considerable, though 
by no means profound leanung, and of a violent, imperious, and 
restless temper He took an activo part in tho controversy betw een 
^}le and Bentley, and was for a time considered, by tho people of 
l^hion who knew nothing of tho subject, to hav o completely demo- 
ishcd the dnll, lU-bred Cambridge pedant Ho was the princijial' 
author of the reply written in tho name of Boyle, whoso tutor ha 
had been at Christ Church Of this great and illustrious college 
Attorbury w’as for some time dean, but lus violent and overbearing 
spirit, as well as lus extravagant Tory opimous, soon excited general 

• tor a full account oi this controrcray, sec Notes and Diqs'rations fB' at 
% end of this chapter, ' ' 
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oonfusioa and dispute Ho was m 1713 raised to the see of Itoclie*?- 
ter, and liccainc conspicuous uot only as a control orsnlist, but for 
the force and eloquence of his speeches m Pirlnnicnt *1 Jiough lie 
had solemnly sworn to conform to tho rrolcstaut md irnnoionnii 
dj nasty upon which the tlironc uts now sullied, ho began, in dis- 
gust at the coldness and suspicion with uhich tho Court rcgardwl 
liini, to engage in that secret and treasonable corrcsiiondeuco with 
the party of the exiled Stuarts, that ultiniatcl> caused Ins ucll- 
mented fall He had been knmin os an ardent fniourcr of tho 
project for reinstating the Pretender at tho death of Queen Anw^ 
and in 1722 ho was, bj a Bill of Pam and Pcnnltic?, altaintciiK 
of treasonable practices, depnred of Ins bishopric, and condemned 
to exile Ho resided first at Brussels, aftcruai^s at Pans, anil 
ultimately at Montpelier, and continued to sbou bis attacbment 
to llio hopeless cause of the exiled family, though he rcfiibcd 
an mutation to Borne, uhcro (he Pretender uns residing Hi" 
conduct tliroiigliout appears to ha\c been disingtmioi n, if not 
treaclierou'i, in tho lugliesl degree The iini ate and personal side 
of Atteihur>’s diaractor is far more attractive niul rcsixctaWe 
than his puhhc conduct His friendship for Pope was tender .and 
sincere, and ho w’as not onlj the great jioct’s most affectionate com- 
panion, hut giuded him with wise and lalinhlo litoniy counsel 
His fondness, too, for his daughter is a redeeming trait m Ins foi er.sli 
end unhappy life, and there are few stones more pathetic than her 
linsty journey to receive her father’s blessing, to take tho sacrament 
from his hand, and to die in his embrace His taste in hlcratun. 
appears to have been sound, and the intense admiration he nlw ijs 
showed for the genius of Milton is tho more honourable to his 
judgment, os his extreme Torj opinions must have made it difficult 
for him to sympathise with tlio Puritan and Republican poet 
§8 L ord _S uAECESBORy (1C71-1713), grandson of the famous 
chancellor, avho was tho friend and patron of Locke, himself enjojid 
tho tuition of that great and excellent man llis political and 
imvate conduct afibid a sinking contrast to tlio factiousness an.l 
profligacy of tho chancellor, and his litorary reputation, though now 
become comparatively obscure, stood icrj high boUi as a raonhst 
and metaphysician, and also as an elegant and classical model of 
Bnglish prose His collected works bear tho title of ((haracicni-iic\ 
and may still ho read with interest Shafteshurj ’s stylo is refined 
and regular, though somewhat ambitions and finical, but ho some- 
tunes, as in his dialogue entitled tho Aforalists, rises to a loflj 
height of limpid eloquence, rcmmding tho reader of tho Platonic 
manner His dehncations of charactors show much acutonessT and 
observation, and have obtained for him the honour of companson 
^Iji T>aBrnyorp, to whose neat antithetical mode of portrait-pairting 

t2 
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tlio thoughts and languigo of Shnftosbuiy bear no inconsidcrablo 
resemblance As a wnter on ethics ho is rcmarhable for haviDg 
strongly insisted on the existence in human nature of a distmct 
moral sense, cnabhng ns to distinguish almost instmctiroly between 
good and evil actions. Ho is indeed by some considered the dis- 
coverer of this principle, antagonistic to those rcasoners who mam- 
tam that the diifcreuco between virtue and vice is only relative and 
experimental 

§ 9 Hekby St Joiin, Viscoust BonOiGBROKE (1678J.761) pre- 
sents a strong contrast to the last-mentioned ivnter His career as 
a statesman and orator was metcono, and he astonished his ago with 
“ the splendour and versatihty of his talents In early hfe he was 
notonous for his dissipation, but, addicting bunsclf to pobtics, he 
became celebrated for his oloqucnoe as a speaker and his vivacity as 
a party-wntor Ho was a member of the bnlhant coteno of Pope 
and Swift, and was joined in the administration with Harley The 
collision between his ardent and flighty character and the slow and 
ploddmg nature of his colleague produced a rupture which all tlic 
efforts of Swift could not heal , and on the death of Queen Anne, 
Bolingbrokc, who had engaged ,in treasonable correspondence with 
the Court of St Germams, was obliged to go mto exile to escape the 
dangers of a formal impeachment Ho had rendered himself odious 
to the nation by his share in the unpopular Treaty of Utrecht In 
Franco ho actually entered the service of the Pretender, but was 
soon dismissed through intrigue, and on receiving a pardon in 1723 
returned to England, uhen ho i^m made himself conspicuous for 
the virulence with which he opposed Walpole. He agam retired to 
I^nmco for some tune, and amused the declinmg years of life m the 
composition of many political, moral, and philosophical essays One 
of these, the Idea qf a Patriot King, be gave m MS to Pope, and 
affected great anger when he discoveied, after the poet’s death, that 
the latter had caused a large impression to bo pnnted, contrary to a 
solemn promise Of lus other works, his Letter to Sir William 
Windham m defence of his pohbcal conduct, and his Letters on the 
Study and Use of History, are the most important The language 
of Bohngbroke is lofty and oratorical, but the tone of philosophical 
indifference to the usual objects of ambition generally strikes the 
reader as artificial and affected It was to Bohngbroke that Pope 
addressed and dedicated the Essay on Man, and some of the not very 
orthodox positions maintamcd m that poem were borrowed from his 
bnlhant wntings, the poet being too unfamihor with such specula- 
tions to be always able to distingmsh the results to which they 
logically led , and Pope was indebted to the vigorous sophistry of 
Warburton, by which they wore, m appearance at least, reconciled 
with orthodoxy Bohngbroke’s imtings against revealed religion 
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wcio bconcalbcd by bitS to bis bicod Damp JIaUiFTj Ibe ppbliilipi 
and an upbcbcxcr* wbo brought thein cflti together with Doling* 
biote’6 other vrorka, m 1764 Mnllot, who died m 1765, wns hiin- 
soif an author, but la now chiefly knou-u by his Bdiads, of which 
irabom and Margartt w the most stnking and bcaulifub Tt wav 
to hlallcl’a bouse that Gibbon was taken by bis father, when ho had 
embraced Cathobcism at Oxford, witii the \ lew of w camng him from 
his new fiiilh 

1 10 A similarly irrebgious tendency is objected to tlie cssajs of 
BEBi.AiiD_J.lAia)FTiiXE. (1670-1733), a phjMomn and voluminous 
writer, remarkable for the 'boldness of his theories and the wocit} 
with which bo supported Uicm, His moat celebrated work is the 
FtilMjjf^ihe^BccSta poem with notes, in which ho cndcaaours to 
prove that"pnvnlc vices may be poblio benefits, or, in other V ords, 
that the play of human passions and proiiensilies, however immoral 
or flagitious some of them niai be in the relations between man and 
man, works unconsciously and luinnoniously towards the welfare of 
that complex body which wo call socictj'. In this theory there is 
nndoubtcilly much that is true, for the limits between \itluc and 
\ico arc 60 fluctnating, when anewed in a general or social point of 
\iew, that the Bnjipression of what is bojond the middle bno on tlio 
one side would bo as fatal to the existence of focictj,nay of lui- 
manity itscli^ ns the amuhilntion of what is beyond it on the other 
Society would bo as inconcciinblo without the crislcnco of rice, as 
it would bo impossible without the existence of i irtiic 
§ 11 The chief opixmcnt of Mandcvillo was the accomplished «ul 
almost ideally virtuous Bisnop Bj^bkei fi (1C8'I-1703), e<iiially 
famous for the the ovaugchc benc\ olenro of his cliaractc'r mid the acute 
ness of his genius His mmd was ever full of projects for increasing 
the virtue and happiness of his ftllow-crcaturca, and the Utopian 
character of some of these plans only proves the intensity of hu 
philanthropic humanity One of them was (he establishment of n 
sort of missionary college in the Bermudas, for the puriiose of con* 
verting and cmlizing the Carib savages Uo was made Bpdiop of 
^Cloyno-in Irelandj ami presents one of the tare inslnnccs of n prolate, 
out of pure love for bis flock and an unaflcctcd contentment with Ids 
lot, obstmately refusing any further promotion His wntmgs arc 
exceedingly numerous, and embrace n wide field of moral and meta- 
physical disc^ion Ho is one of tbo most brilliant, ns well ns ouo 
of the earliest mamUimers of the extreme spirilualtslic theory, and 
thus m some di^ec an opponent of Locke His celebrated arguincut 
that wo have no more grounds for doubting the cxistcnco of spirit 
than we have for denymg the existence of matter has been perv erted 
or ext^erated hg jieoplc who talk loosely into a supposition that he 
nrgnod against the cpialitics of mailer, such as wught,1mrd«esB, d.o 
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In investigating tbe vct} obscure and arduous question oTlLc nature 
of that evidence upon which we base our convictions of matenaJ 
objects ertemal to and independent of ourselves, ho has shown to 
how much abuse that conviction is hable when once we apply the 
cndenco to the establishmcat of a meHphjsical proof Bekdev 
ttequenaj" wrote m the form of diali^e, winch indeed, as the great 
examples of Plato and Cicero prove, is well adapted to the purpose 
of philoncplncal discussion . and one of the most charactenstic and 
jiopnlar of his works is entitled Tre Almutt Philosopher In the 
connexion between the physical and metapbvsical branches of inves- 
tigation, Berkeley’s writings occupy an important jdacc thus hi^ 
niicory of Vtsion estahhshed several valuable facts, aud drew con 
elusions trom several stnkmg phenomena, concerning that subtle 
snhjcct In all his arguments 1^ aim was to refute the matenalist 
theonc.ans , but m his eagerness to do this he has sometimes invo- 
luutanly s^cTr at the very root of those notions which are indis- 
pensable to all reasomng, as when he desenbes ideas as something 
foreign to or independent of the mind , whereas the only conceivable 
mode of accounting for the existence of ideas is to suppose that thev 
arc States or modifications of the mind, or rather impressions, more 
or less permanent, made upon the thinking facultj itself 
§ 12 The last author whom I shall mention m the present chapter 
IS Ladx ilABT^MovTAOU (1090-1762}, the most hnlhant leltcr- 
vvnter of this penod, when Pope and many other distinguished men 
of letters assiduously cultivated the epistolary form of composition 
She was tlie daughter of the Duke of Kingston, and celebrated, even 
from her childhood, as Ladj Alarj Pierrcixint, for the vivacitv ol 
her intellect, her precocious intellectual acquirements, and the heautv 
and graces of her person Her education had been far more exttn- 
sivo and sohd than was then usually given to women her nequamt- 
nnee with history, and even with Latin, was considerable, and her 
studies liad been m some degree directed by Bisbop Burnet. She 
was, even as a clever and bcantifnl child, the pet and darlmg of 
the accomplished XMiig souety of the day, and she has recordetl 
the mtense delight she fdt at the admiration of the members of the 
Kit-cat Club, hj whom she was elected a toast In 1712 she mar- 
ned Mr Edward Wortley Montagn, a grave and saturnine diplo- 
matist, with whose character the sprightly and airy woman of 
lishion and litcratnre conld hare had nothmg m common. Slie 
accompanied her husband on his embassy to the oonrt of Constan- 
tinople, and described her travels over Europe and the East m those 
delightful LeVers which have given her in English literature a 
place resembling that of Madame de Sengnd m the literature ol 
b ranee Ladj Mary was the first traveller who gave a familiar, 
picturesqui., and animated acco-nt of Oriental society, particularly 
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of tte mtemal life aad monnors of the Seraglio, to which her son 
and her high position gave her unnsnal facilities of access She 
returned from her travels in 1718, and separating, with mutual con- 
sent, from her husband, again went abroad, and resided in Italy till 
his death this portion of her life embraced a ponod from 1730 to 
1761 She then returned to her native country, whore she died m 
the followmg year Her family life, not only with relation to her 
husband, but still more so oath regard to her only son, was uncom- 
fortable and unhappy The latter was a man whoso talents were 
considerable, bat whoso vices and eccentnoities were such os to 
justify the snpposition of madness, and his career -was one of the 
most estraordmary adventure and singularity Lady Maty, how- 
ever, was of a cold and ummprcssionablo nature, and seems to have 
home her private misfortunes with philosophical equanimity She 
was perhaps m some degree indemnified for tlio pain her son’s con- 
duct gave her, by the affection of her daugliter, for whom she pro- 
oably felt as much tenderness as she had to bestow, and to whom 
some of her livehest and most amnsmg letters are addressed Ad- 
mirable common sense, observation, vivacity, extensive reading 
without a trace of pedantry, and a pleasant tinge of Imlf-playfiil 
sarcasm, are the qualities which distinguish her correspondence The 
stylo IS perfection the simp'licity and natural elegance of the high 
bom and high-bred lady, combined with the (mso of the thorough 
woman of the world. The moral tone, indeed, is far from being 
li^h, for neither the character nor the career of Lady Mary had 
been sneh as to cherish a very scrupulous delicacy But she had 
leen so much, and had been brought into contact with so manj 
rcmarkahlo persons, and in a way that gave her imusiial moans of 
judging of them, that she is alwaj s scnsiblo and amusing I hav e 
compared her to Madame do Sdvign^, but the differences between 
the two charming wntors are no less stnkmg than the resemblances 
In Lady Mary there is no trace of that intense and even morbid 
maternal affection which breathes through every line of the letters 
addressed to Madame do Gngnan , nor is there any of that fotish- 
like worship of the court which seems to pervade overythmg written 
in the chilhng and tmsol atmosphere that surrounded Louis XIV 
In iwt, animation, and the power of hitting off, by a few fohcitotis 
tonohes, a charaoter or a scene, it is difficult to assign the palm of 
supmonty Udy Mary was unquestionably a woman of far lughcr 
intellectual calibre, and of a much wider Uteraiy development. She 
can reason and draw inferences whore Madame de Sdvim€ can only 
gimp, though It mnit he allowed that her gossip is tho most 
delioons m the world The successful introduction of moculation 
for the small]»x is mainly to be attnbuted to the mtelhgence and 
courage of Lady Marv Montagu, who Uol only had the wurage to 
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ny tte experiment upon her own child, but with admirablo con- 
'Stancy resisted the fnnous opposition of bigotry and ignorance 
ngamst tbe'bold innovation She was at one tunc the intimate 
ihcnd of Pope, and the object of nis most ardent adulation, but a 
violent quarrel occurred between them, supposed to have ongmated 
in a rather warm outburst of admiration on the part of the poet, 
receiicd by the great lady, as might mdecd have been expected 
when we consider Pope’s personal peculiarities, with a contemptuous 
ndiculc which transformed his admiration into the bitterest and 
most persevering mabgmty She was the author of a small mis 
cclhncons collection of poems, exhibiting the case, regulanty, and 
fluency which generally marked the lighter \crscs of that day, and 
also a rather lax and epicurean tone of philosophy, which is some- 
times expressed with inimitable fchdiy Nothing can more strongly 
mark the wide difibrenoe between the social condition of England in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than a comparison between 
the tone and the topics of the admirable Memoirs of Lucy Hutchin- 
son, and the gay, worldly, satmcal letters of Lady Mary hlontagn 
Both the one and the other are types of the female character as 
modified by the respectii o influences of the two so strongly-contrasted 
epochs. 
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A^MINOn ESAlISTSi &c 

Eistacg Bodocll (16S5-1736} a friend 
of Addison, irbo obtolned for him man]- 
Important posts imdcr GoTcnunenL He 
conlribnted to the SpKlator all the pspers 
mariced wltb Uie letter X. Haring lost 
almost bis whole fortune in the SonUi Sea 
scheme and large snms ofmoneyln nnsno- 
ccssfnl attempts to obtain a seat in Harlla- 
raent, be became a rnincd man. He was 
accnsel of bavbig forged In bis Cironr 
Tindala Will, a charge to which Pope 
allndes In the lines— 

• let Cadeencluige law Grab stmt oamrinim. 

And wTlta wbata er be please^— axeept ja]’ win.*- 

Undgell was supposed to have assisted 
TIndat In bis infidel worbs. His dremn 
stances having become desperate, Bndgell 
committed snldde^ By leaping frm a boat 
lata the Tbsmea. In bis bonse was fomid 
a slip of paper on which be had written — 

Wbat Cato did, and Addison apprar-d. 
Cannot ba wrun g;** 

Bodgell pnbll bed a weeUy periodical 
sailed the free 


Joirr Htroms (ICir 172IQ contrlbnloj 
tomo papers to tbo Spectator Tattrr am' 
Guardian He also pnbllsbed some mis. 
eellaneons poems, a trsgedy called Tbe 
SSege of Itemasens sererol translations 
Horn tbe Frcodi and an edition offipensers 

WortvS. 

Ton Brown (d 1701) and Ton DHRmr 
(d.1723) twofacellonsbntimmoial writeni 
frequently mentioned In the lighter Uteta- 
lure of the period DTlBrET wrolo sevem 
pbysofa Ucentlons character In^o Gi 
of tbe Gnardbn Addison solldts hb readr- • 
to attend a play for D Urfey a benefit. 

Jr 

V B— BOTLE AJfD BEtTrLET 
OOXTBOVEllSY 

This celebrated controrersy, wbkb has 
been aUnded to more than onoa In tbe peer 
ceding chapters arose out of another npon 
tbe oomparatiTe merits of the andent and 
modein writers Tbe dispute bad Its origin 
In France where Fontencllo end flerranl 
dalmed for tbe moderns a general snpo- 
rionty ever the writers of antiquity A 
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teplr to tirfr awmifnUi wa^ ^ 

Bit A\ il«a« 'reaplo isHOtO. la *‘**_;^*;;^ 

on AvitrU okS Xi^trx JWrrtifff WriWta 
to ^toeal liapaip^t ooatainlnK 
' oorrilo matte-, and exWWUng J!«a» 

dallty 3(OlceatcrlorlU»iiol8tlng6-t«ta 

oodcotW locrfto ot l-c wins «J 
eoUnalty be taierwlntd the Uuont* oro 
djcoveriea ot the n«»:cnui, awl px'^^it 
Statapcate. JilUva, and ^fnl<n vUnoal 
wa tB-nl'ctdiiR their 01150 -. A fu* al/ rr 
«nd aa Impantal estltaelc ef the ontitto- 
vcrer tres made If A' oiten la I'l* AiySw 
{(O'!* u/*et .In-ierf ond J/rbm //Cjmiry, 
VahU'hedimCdt VtaiaMM*'nnt<irS^ 
IT! 6 ) bad b'ea 0 I**"’ ai^eal*!.! g {•ft'* 
codtr, a-ii va» aitnUVe lla Ub bt>lh jrar 
to Ctflieriae Halt. OimlrWp’ Wim to 
IcoV U» dfS-«, al the ape ct tlilrt^n. te 
ifaa*«{ualnt«lwmil«etrfltarKOap'< In 
his •lleficetlMis he «Hjeus<« the »ah*«l 
stlth great Impsrtlalltj’ and leamlnp , and, 
«MI« wstfolss to ih" androls lliHr real 
merits, he point* cat ih- wperie-iir of tl-e 
inodftns (n phyrical sdcaen. 

‘ iSr V, iUlam Ttmpto, In hb Busy. tmoTs 

other atguntnU for the decay 0 ' humour 
erft, aad learning, had matolalnisl •that 
the oldest h^ta eshmt wc« *tni the Ir-i' 

In their kind nod In proof of this a? rt 
Mon had died the FaWea of 1i»np and the 
hpbttcs of Pbdlaifa. This led to the pob- 
Itcatfon of a neir edition of the fpbUes of 
Phalarls by the KhoUra of Chtbt ChsttJi 
Oxford 0**5) The ncmlnal editor 
Cbarles Bi)yfo,h-otherot the Earlol Oirety 
who, In hu IVf 'tee, Ins-rted « bitter wBec^ 
tlca ojKn iliciuxji Jlrmcr (1CG3 lT4d), 
the Kins a UbrarUn on acccunt of (be 
supposed refn-al of the latter to g-aat hint 
the loan of a 31S. tn the Kins * Idhntry 
Ihntlcr, who app-vs to have l<etn wn 
Jnstty hUmed in this matter, toon had an 
opportunity of TclallaUun. In th- txond 
t&on ofStottou'a Rffleetlon.^ pnVllibed 
to 16S7, Bentley added a dli'cttatlon. in 
the tom of letters to Ms friend In which 
be proved that the auUior of the hplstlet 
of Ihalarts was not the BicUIan tynnt, 
liutsometophlslofaUterage SlrWiUtom 
fcmple, 'urbo had been greatly anooyoJ at 
tVottona Ucfleeiloat, n:as allil tnotu in 
censed at Bentley « Oimertatlon , ind Swift, 
who then resided to Templt a htniw, amdo 
hts first atlaclc upon Bentley In the Hattle 
tj the BooXi, III irhidt ho rIdlaiM the 
groat ceholar tothetnost lodlcrous manner, 
thonsh the work was not printed till same 
year* alirr 

At Christ Ctotrcli the */t'Jlc*is(leo tva's. If 


rc»-^l-, ctra gro-Ir- iKnt eyV atfoe; 
was ectaJd^ «i attrooi to tho 'rV'V 
<>,»' ge, fud It wsa to- dvtd to cfiia’i, at 
voee and fr- «'t*s tbe atdsthiiw a,'<s'(>'rt 
All the rirctiplb cfOrfi^ 

Biir-J In the ««t»* , tbr thlrf taak Ot 
U 0 Kp’f was tsriertaVrt by Altnlmry 
lit Wis wsiJJted by fleo-ge ‘-rmftttge, 
Itihcn 1 rtrnd, aOttwanls t*hil wM'et t>' 
\tMtoihtter Sthtol, hU K«j her Jetes 
hnrnd, and Anlli-eiy AU-p “In foltit 
of teatrVi?'' tlie 

Km^^er tl tVn’rv. - tha .fob' »'*»* tl 
tti* o nWeesty I ro ns ) rviio-sJeet tn iKs* 
o' l^yliey, th- af<tnR*r’Areewll?itesr'''l 
of lb- be^k* cp-.tt nllrii lli-y c'ssa.'''tii 
uri-ars tislv to have t<epan that nora 

floT, «»t reoiieUreji Vttty am IteKVtot ' 7 
tl-rlr tonsniedee o' ll fjfi 10 thel advfr. 
»iy , coflifwnd with t.s t-cti-dirfa trodl 
t'an, thd- leairirs that o' scKjoI t* y» 

end not always <nfllc*ent 1 > jvw-rts thr*n 


from <tls rei<!tp nilstaV^ )t nsay t'’ 
deabUel wbetJi— Bari v Wwfelt by wVm 
every o«o ol Ow euntej ute lAt>4 had 
Wn io*.em(!d Jcwmlttlp'i vriiVh 

emli have istllf-d him to e-iler the tlsli 
la soth a ctejtrcvr*sy" Bot ihrlr dli 
elcnev In lean hig they » Je »p hy 
and talUcty , and wl « the boole app-aroit 
in lt9\ U Was received with cp'ratTf-j. 
appla&.*«. It stju nriWl /-'? 

VUicricivint on j>e tfu' <t 0 / Phiaru 
orrf tSe tiiUe* KO^httl hy Wv 

IfinouTobV ChaT\(t hosif Af ft t* 
mnaily hMwn 1^ jho f.mltJar title cf 
tPfjXi opefftri IciUtyt th rph C-ivle, 
whote naw It K»m, h»t no share to tJi 
tomjwvUleo of tho wwlc. It was r-n-fally 
rjppof-d th-tl Bentjey was silenced and 
c -1 riKd "All Bcconnta apnv* in atatlrt. 
Uii» apptau*" whlcli Iho I* sh niCt wltli It 
hate Wn loud and nnheeut and tin- 
g-neral Interest excllrri by thU Oontro* 
reroy, prop-rlra batlnem of dry Itrimlm- 
appear* to ns almntt larmlfl'- IKIt (tato 
of p ib'lc fi cling ll aUrlt otab'e In F'ene 
dtgrec to thn nln of uli and t-ttlre wb'rti 
p-nsdes Uie Ciitlit durcJi perf«rm»n-e 
bill ttlU more to extraneous can'ea. Tb- 
nntnbetB and ab'ltly of the roentln-s t>l 
that dhtlneuished (witty, wli» app-ar to 
have felt as cn- man to this oomtn jh wwS" 
had a powerful loBurioci over public oidn 
lea Apato, Uie oxtr-mo peiniteilty ofWi - 
W Tijnpte wbowMteprowtiWriftsmdriy 
Attacked, tvnd the lmer«t exdtcd to b-hnil 
of Mr Boyle, a young pehoUr of noble 
blrtb, who Appeared In tlm field of coatrp, 
vpi*} sail)- (liamplun of an accompll-hed 
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retciao, duposoj {icaplo at all luiards to 
Sti'tmrtib cause. AddeO to tlilc. an opinion 
fflilcli bad beOD indosttlouslj' circulated of 
Scntlef sindoillty and a certain baiightj 
carriage arbicb undoubtedly belonged to 
him gave a violent prejndlco to tbc public I 
mind. Severe and ocenrote erudition being 
rare in thoic days, people were so far de- 
luded as to believe that on moat. It not ; 
all polnt^ Iloyle \vas recccssfUI m learn 
from IVnllej bimnlf that the book veas at 
limt generally regarded aa nnansiretaUc, 
and this even among bb otrn friends. No 
tiudy ruipeetcd tliat bo vronld ventoro to 
reply, still less that bo could ever again 
holdupblsbeodlntbc republic of learning 
■tie blow was tbouglit to be fatal, 
nuny persons as tunal, eagerly Joined the 
cry against the devoted critic.’*— {SIoiiL a 
/ i/e o/ Eentiry 1 p. lO*! ) 

Among the many other attacla made : 
upon nentley at this period the only ime 
which contlnncs to be known Is Swift a 
Hattie «/ the Boo’j In which he pours 
fiirth upon IV>ntleyall the embittered vthe 
mcrci ofhb satire. 

in the midst of this outcry Bentley re 
inalned numored. Conscious of bb own 
learning be could alTonl to despbe the 
Ignorant malloe of hb enemies , and be 
set bimseir tesolnkly to work to prepan. 
an auswxr wbicb should not only silence j 
bb oiipenents, bat establbli Ids reputation j 
as ino of (be greatest scbolan (bat ever i 
lived. Ills work appeared In ICSS under 
the title of A DasertaUm vpon (he EjniHa 
tf Pha'aru intA an onsirer to tAe e/tgte 
turn nflheHov CharluBoyle bjiJlichanl 
Bmllen DD } but It Is frc<iuenl1y called 
renlUy ayainrt hoyle. ■’The appearance 
tf thb work is to be uonddered on cpach 
not only In the life of Bentley, but In tbo | 
nlsto'ycritlcralure 1 bo victory obtained I 
i\er Ids opponents altbungb tbc most 
remplctc that can bo Imagin'a], canstllnles | 
but a snuU ]art of tbc uerita of tbb per j 
fcnnancc. nuch is the aulbor's addrets j 
that, svhllo every page b professedly con J 
jTovcrvIal, there is embodied In the work a 
quantity of accurate Information reloUve j 
to libtiiiy chreuology, antiquities, phllo- { 
,«^ and crilicbm which It would be diOl | 
-ult to match in any other aolume Hie i 
cavils of the Boyleans bad furtunate^ 
tmieh'’d upon so many lopIc^ os to draw 
from Birlr adversary a mass of learning, 
uone of which b misplaced or snpcrllnona t 
.e contrives with admirable Judgment, to 
give tlie reader alt the iofunnatlon which 
tan bo deilred upon each qneatlou, whBo 


be never loses sight of bis main oljject. 
I’Tofound and various ns are the sources of 
hblearnlng, everything b so well arranged 
and placed in so clear a view, that the stu 
dent wbo b only m tbo elementary parts 
of classical lltoraturc may peruse the book 
with proflt and pleasure, while Die most 
learned reader coimot fall to ibid Ids know- 
ledge enlarged. hoT Is tbb merely tbo 
language of those who are partbl to the 
anther, the eminently learned Bcdwcll 
who hrtd no pccnltar motive to he plea.sed 
with a work by which ho was himself a 
coiiddcrablo taincrer, and who os a non 
juror was prejndieed against Bentlcj s 
por^ b recorded tobavo avowed ' that be 
bad never learned so much from onv book 
in bb Ulh.’ Thb learned volume own 
much of lb attraction to the strain u( 
humour which makes the perusal blghlj 
entertaining. The advocates of I’babrb, 
baring chosen to rely upon wit and rail 
lery were now made to feel in their turn 
tbo conseqncnccs of the warfare which 
they bad adopted. So well sustained b 
the learning, tbo wit, and the spirit of tbb 
prodnctlon, that it Is not possible to select 
parttcnlar parts as ot||ecb cf admiration 
without committing a sort of Iqjnstleo to 
tbo rest. And tbo book Ibdf will long 
continuo to te hi tbo bonds of all educated 
persons os long as literature maintains Its 
bold In sodety ' — UUouk s Li/e qf Bentley 
L pp 120 123.) 

AVItb thb dissertation tbc controversy 
came to on end, for Bentley's reply was so 
complete and cnisblug that It was bepclcss 
to attempt a rejoinder SlrAVlIUam Temple 
died a few weeks befern tbo publication ot 
Ikmicy s work, and was tbiu spared tbo 
mortHIcatlon of wltncssbig the utter dls- 
comflinrc of fab frieuds 


OTHIU wjimits. 

Sir AMiarw btETCiiPn or Saltodr 
( 1CS3-1716) was a member of lAirllamcni 
in tbc rclgu of Charles 11 and afterwards 
engaged In tlie varions political events o' 
the reigns of James IL, IV IlUam and Maiy 
and Anne, lib writings were chiefly in 
tbo form of political tracts. Uc b tbe 
author of the saving, " If n man were per 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not tarn who should make tho bws of a 
nation*" 

Mas. JfAjfiEr (1T21), in tbe reign i.t 
Anne, was a dramatist, uovelb!, and 
political writer poputo.*, bet o* no very 
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coed dumti t M n^tis clUttr her life er 
btr mlUs^ Sbe wu Uie nutbtir of 
Atalmfit,n poUtlcal uUrc of tnmo force, 
pnl'Kthed aluai ITN She conducted tba 
iintmuvr for tome time nfler li ]»d b^rn 
(fctmnp b; Swift Sbe wm tbe dwsliter of 
Mr Itecer JlKidey cotenior of OoertiMy 
Joire SrKTrK flCf3>lT3T), leta of « 
icfvdiss from l)*aWt w» broa);lit op M 
Ounbsidgo, and cDif*ei> tJbe Cbnicti lie 
««s an Mlrin>Icc bbturtan and b t>fpapW 
ilf irnwe tttw of Cwmer 1 Wl, { nndal, 
I7lft J aH-r, Ull and clhe* BTCltVUlicpr , 
/srclt rf the LtfanaUa i*M , tad 


was editor of the * Survey of tA>t don ' by 
btow, beiddev odicr oorka nt btitorteat and 
ansiqnsrian {ntcrest lie died at Hackney, 
OfiedOi 

Iwitnuuvci: IvatAtttt (lOTl 1,30} As 
eatenilvo compU<^ and cartful annalitt 
His bltrnries of Ab^fand Jxomft tbs 
Pkurck &C., acre vatoabto collections far 
their tlae ^vrral edUlons of Ibo 
nsilevi IltitoTy l»ve been published 

lie aas educated «t CambriVe, and 
became ardaleacon of Stewe and peels'n/) 
of Unco'B. 
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TOE OBEAV ^OT£LISTS. 

I 1 Histcny of Prose Fiction The Romnnce and the Novd § 2 Damel 
Defoe Hu life ond political career § 3 2i6bmson Crusoe § 4 De> 
foe’s other works § 5 Samdel EicnAiiDSON Pamela, Clarissa liar- 
lows, and Sir Charles Qrandisan § 6 HENitT Fieldieg His life and 
puhlicatiDns § 7 Characlenstics of hu writings Joseph Andretes, 
Jonathan IFtfd, 3hni Jones, and Amelia § 8 Todias SMOUiETT Hu 
hfo and publications § 9 Characterutics of hu nords Compared with 
Yielding § 10 LAtmEEdE Stebee Tnstram Shandy and the Senti- 
mental Journey § 11 Oiaveb GoLosuirn His life and publications 
§ 12 Criticism of his works The Traveller and The Deserted Village 
The Vicar of Woikefeld The Good Natured Man ond She Stoi^ to 
Conquer 

§ 1 Most dopartmente of literature were cultivated earlier m 
England than that of Prose Fiofeon. We have,^lt is true, the 
romantic form of this land of wntmg in the Arcadia of Sydney, 
tend the philosophical form in the Utopia and the AtlaAtis , but the 
CEcluBive employment of pr<»o narrative in the delineation of 
the passions, characters, and moidcnts of real life was ©rst earned 
so perfection hy a constellation of great writers in the eighteenth 
pntiuy, among whom the names of Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith, arc the most hnUiant Imninanes 
Ongmnlly appealing, as do all t^s of literature, m a poetical form, 
the ihymed narratives of chivalry poured forth with such inex- 
hanstiblo fertility by the Trouvbres of the Middle Ages, were in 
course of tune remodelled and clothed in prose, and in their turn 
gave birth to the long, poinpous, and nnnataral romances of the 
time of Louis XTTT and Louis XIV , which fohned the pnucipal 
light reading of the higher classes In the Grand Cyrus, the Aetric, 
and the Fnneesse de Oleves, a class of wnters of whom D’Drfe, 
Scuddri, CalprenMo, and Ma^me do la Fayette, may ho considorccl 
the types, imitated in descriptions of the adventures of classically- 
named heroes the lofty, heroic, stilted language and sontimonts 
which they borrowed from the Castilian wnters The absurdities 
and exaggerations of this kind of story naturally produced a reaction , 
and Spam and Franco gave birth to the Oomio Eomanco ongmallj 
intended os a land of parody of the superhuman elevation and hair- 
splitting amorous casuistry of the popular Sctions. Don. 'Cmants 
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was lu this way .is much a cancafcurc of Montcmayor ns the Boman 
Comique of Scamm of the Cl^he, or Orand Oyrus In England, 
where the genius of the nation is emmontly praotical, and where the 
immense development of free institutions has tended to onoourago 
individuality of character, and to give importance to pnvate and 
domestic life, the literature of Fiction speedily divided into two 
great but correlative liranches, to which oar language alone has 
given spccifio and distinct appellations — the Bomanco and the 
Novel Both these terms are mdeed ultimately derived, like 
the things they represent, from the nations of the South , the former 
originally sigmf} ing the dialect of the Trouvcrcs and Troubadours, and 
thence, by a natural transition, that^spccies^^of jiarmtive jSction 
(which .uas most abundantly produced m the dialect the second 
llirSbucIfa, Nouvelle, or short amusing talc, of which such a multi- 
'tiido of cvnmpics are to be found in tlio Italian, Spanish, and French 
literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries It will be suffi- 
cient merely to mention the Peoamerone of Boccacio and the Cenf 
Nouvcllcs Bouvclles of Maiiguento of Navarre This latter, the 
lighter or more comic form of narrative, is a type traceable ultimately 
to the Fabliaux of the old Provencal poets But in modem Enghsh 
the Bomanco and the Novel both express varieties of prose and 
.fiction of considerable length and elaborateness of constraction the 
•former word indicating a narrative, the characters and incidents of 
/which are of a lofty, histoncal, or supc'raatural tone, while the \ntter 
I expresses a rccitnloftbecv'cnts of ordinary or domestic life, generally 
\of a contemporary epoch It is the latter department m vv hich English 
vvnters, from the time of its first appe.iranco in our htomtnrc down 
to the present time, have encountered few nvals and no sniwnors 
§ 2 The founder of tlic EnghshNoveLis Dak xel D efoe (1661-^31), 
a man of extraordmary versatility and enwgy as a wnter, and one of 
the most fertile authors of narrative and controversial productions , 
for his complete works arc said to comprise upwards of 200 sciiarate 
wnlings Uis life was agitated and unfortunate E!o was the son 
of~a -butcher on London, and by family as well as jxirsonal sjm- 
]iathics an ardent 'Whig and Dissenter Indeed, he was educated 
for the ministry m a disscntmg sect, but embraced a mcreantilo 
career, havmgatvanous periods earned on the business of a hosier, a 
y,ilc-maker, and a woollen-droi»r Bnt his real vocation was that of 
a writer, and the ardour with which ho mamtamed, m mnumerablc 
pamphlets, the pnnciples of constitutional hberty, not only dis- 
tracted Ins attention from ms commercial pursmts, bnt exposed him, 
m those evil times, to repeated persecutions from the Government 
Ho earned his devotion to Protestant principles so far, as to jom the 
abortive inBurrcction under the Duke of Monmouth, though from 
this danger ho csoiped with impunity. JBe was at difierent times 
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puuisfacd on cliorges of sedition, with all tho inhuman brutality of 
those days, having been exposed in the pillory (on which ho woW 
a “ hymn ”), severely fined, and on two occasions imprisoned in 
Newgate, his confinement on ouo occasion extending to nearly two 
jeara Nothing, however, could daunt or silence this indcfatigahlo 
champion of dihorty, and he continued to pour forth pamphlet after 
pamphlet, full of irony, logic, and patnotism Among tho most 
cclehmted of his works in this class are his a 

poem in singularly tuneless rhj mes, hut full of strong sense and 
vigorous argument, in which ho-defends William of Orange and the 
Dutch against tho prejudices of his countrymen, the Hymn to the 
Ptttory, and tho famous pamphlet The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters, m which, to show Uio folly and cruelty of tho recent Acts 
petsccutmg tho Sectarians, ho with admirahle sarcasm adopts the 
tone of a violent jiersecutor, and advises Parliament to omploj 
tho stake, tho pillory, and the halter, with unrelenting sovontj 
The mask of irony is so well uom in ^ this pamphlet, that it was at 
first considered a senous defence of tho parliamentary measure, and 
when the trick was discovered the fury of the dominant [larty know 
no bounds The purely political career of Defoe was, gcnemllj 
from 1687 to 1716 , and it was during one of his impnsonmonU 
that he earned on the Review, a ‘literary joiftnal which may be 
regarded as tho prototype m^r modem somi-political, scmi-litcrary 
penodicals It appeared thneo a week, and was ivnttcn with great 
force and ready vigour of language Dunng tho negohations which 
preceded tho union of Scotland to tho Bntish crown, Defoe was 
employed os a confidential agent in Edinburgh, and acquitted him 
self with ability Ho afterwards published a narrative of that 
important event. Defoe’s mercantile speculations were so unfor- 
tunate that ho says in one of'Tus poems — 

“ Thirteen times hare I been rich and jioor ," 

and he probably employed the unequalled facility of his pen in 
fiction, prmcipally as a means of supplying daily bread to his famih , 
to which he was tenderly attached 
§ 3 In 1719^Defoo published the first part of Jtobinson Crusoe, 
the success of which, among that rompaiatively humble class of 
readers which Defoe generally addressed, was mstantoneous and 
immense Indeed, if perfect originality in the plan, and the highest 
perfection in the execution of a fiction be sufficient to establish a 
claim of creative gemns, Defoe must be regarded os a creative genius 
of no common order The primary idea of JSohinson Crusoe may 
have been derived from the authentic narrative of Alexander Selkirk, 
a sailo- w'ho had been martwied, as the term then was, by his 
captain sn the uninhabited island of Jpan Eom^ndev vhire ho 
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pissed scrcral years in complete solitnde, Selkirir, relic by a most 
Eingular coinadcncc, xvns taken off the islond by tbc very same 
faptam — ^Woods Rogers — ^who Ind abandoned him llicro, published 
cn his return to England an account of his snffonugs and ndacn 
tuns By Ibis narrative ho appears to have gradually descended to 
the condition, if not of a wald beast, at least of a savage very IrttU 
euiienor in intelligence, for when discovered ho had almost cnlirclj 
lost the u^ of language, which he only obtained agam after a con- 
siderable time The intense mterest of Hohnson Cruroe parlh 
anscs from the simplicity and probabihty of tho events, the utifoii.- 
(unness of many of which completely annihilate tho reader's suspi- 
cion of the truth of what lie is pentsmg, the skill with wluch Defoe 
idmtidcs himself with the character of his Recluse, who is alwa^T> 
represented as a common-place man, without anj pretensions to 
extraordmary knowledge or miclhgencc He if, therefore, )ust^ 
such a pcrsfin as evety reader, ignorant or cultivated, old or joiing, 
can thoroughly sympathise with, and can fatty, while reading of hw 
difhcultics and embarrassments, setting about nanctlymg them, as 
he himself would do, under similar circumstances Thus Robinson 
Crusoe is never endowed witb more ingenuity or forethought than 
the genemhtj of mankmd , and thus, for example, when ho cuts 
doira a huge tree and after incredible labour shapes it mto a boat, 
ho finds that it is too heavy for him to launch It is evident that 
the majontv of readers acutely sympathize with Ihif, becaiuse nuicly- 
ninc out of a hundred feel that they would be likely to commit a 
similar oversight It is perhaps somewhat mjunous that this book 
M generally read when wo are very young , for tho impressions it 
leaves upon {he memory and Uie imagination, among tho strongest 
that wo can recall, are so deqj and permnnent that wo do not rc^m 
to tho work when increased intellectual development would make 
us better able to appreciate Defoe’s wonderful art. ^je raft, the 
goats, the dog, cats, and parrots, tbc palisaded lortification, the cave, 
the wrecked ships, tho circumnav igation of tlic island, the fisliin<» 
turtle-catching, and planting of com , evorj scene, ev cry episode, Ts 
mdelibly lived upon tho mind It would bo difficult to guess how 
many bojs Jldbtnson Crusoe has turned mto sailors, or how monv 
projects of hvung walh a faithful Friday m a desert island, have 
been generated m childish fancies by this incomparable talc The 
second part, which the success of the first uiconragcd Defoe to pro- 
duce, 18 manifestly infcnor to tho first indeed tho moment the 
sohtndo of the island is invaded hy more strangers than Fndnv , 
the charm is evidently dimimshed Scott has well remark^ 
that a striking evidence of Defoe’s skill m this kind of fiction 
^is the studiously low key, both as regards style and inadents, 
in which the whole is pitched Defoe’s object was not to Instmck 
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but to amuse , to captirsto that mysterious facull} by TrLich we 
Identify ourselves uitb imnginaty events , and thisi ho most success- 
fully did by imitating not only tho plain, stroiglitfonvnrd, unaffected 
narratives of the old naiigntois, but their simple idiomatic un- 
ndorued diction 

§4 Among Defoes numerous other uorhs of fiction, ma> bo 
mentioned tho Afemoirs of a Cavedur, supposed to have lieen 
written by ono who hid tahen part in tho great Cn’’! War, in 
w Inch many historical facts nro dressed up with Hint intense per- 
sonal reality which Defoe knew so well how to communicate, and 
which made Lord Chatham cite tho book os an authentic nnmtivc 
A not less remarkable narrative is tlic Journal of the Ortat Hajue 
ui London, where tho imaginary annalist, a rcspcclablo London sho]>- 
keoper — a character which Defoo assumed with consummate skill, 
describes the terrible sights of that fearful timo The air of a ciibiiiii- 
lilude m this book is so complete, that graio medical and statistical 
writers haie quoted it as authentic, and it is onl^ the application of 
the tests of modem science that liaa o proved it to bo a tissue of ]ii> 
icniions in which tho devastation caused by tho scourge is most 
enormously exaggerated I^othing can cxceeil tho quiet jet not 
unpicturesquo vnldness with which episodes of tho citj life dnnng 
the great calamity are sot before us, and in some passages, ns m the 
description of tho maniac fanatic Solomon Laglo, tho Great Iht in 
Aldgato, and tho long lino of anchored shqis stretching far down tho 
'lhames, Dofoo rises into a veiy lofty and powerful slnin of descrip- 
tion A number of stones, tho Advmitnes of Colonel Jack, mcill 
Jilanders, Jioxana, Cajdam Singleton, show the same juiet Jiowcr of 
umtatlng reality They am gencmlly tho hies of thioics, robbers, 
and other off-scounn|s of sociotj , auu w ore wnlten, 1 imogmc, purely 
for profit bu^efoo has never pandered to tho false taste of hi^ 
renders by holo^g up to admiration tho characters and exploits oi 
such personages/’tad has faithfully represented their liics as hemp 
for the most jiart awmisorablc as tlicj arc flagitious. In one remark- 
able tract ho has d^nbed tho Apjiantion of one Mrs T enf to her 
fnend Mrs Bargravoed Qanicriury , and this is ono of tho boldest 
oxpenments eicr mndo-\pon human credulity It was composed to 
help off the sale of a dul\book of Sermons, and had tho effect of 
mstantly causing the avhol^^ition to quit tho bookscllci's shchca , 
for Brelineourt on Death a\\s powcrfiillj rccommouded by tho 
\ isltor from another world 

§ 5 If Bdbinson Crusoe is less a noi cl than a tale, hemg ex- 
cluded, at least m its finer ^larts, h} tho solitude of tho chief ohameter 
from that play of human interest which properly constitutes the 
Novel, Samukl Eiohaudsov -(1680-1761) must ho regarded- as 
the real founder of tho romnneo of private life in Enghsh I<itc- 
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rature TTw life presents few jnatenals for coinmebti It WaB tllc 
career of a carofnlj pmden^ industrious tradesman, who raised 
liimself to opulence by the exercise of the most lau^ble, though 
somewhat prosaio assiduity He was far advanced in life — nearly 
50 years of age, indeed — befote he entered upon that literary path 
which led bim to immense and well-deserved populanly He was 
bom of very humble rustic parents^, and came to London when a 
lad to he apprenticed to a printer In this calimg ho distingmshed 
himself by so much diligence that m the conise of time he was 
taken mto partnership hy his employer, and gradually rose to the 
highest place m his bnsmess, bemg appointed first printer of 
the Jonmals of the House of Commons, and then, m 1764, Master 
of the Stationers* Cominny, and m 1760 becoming the purchaser of 
a half share m the Incrative patent office of Prmter to the King 
Haring accumulated an ca^ fortune, he retired to a pleasant 
suburban house at Parson’s Green, near London, where he passed 
an honourable old age in htenry cmplojunent, snrrounded by a 
little knot of female worshippers, whose adulatory mcense his intense 
vanity made him greedily receive. The correspondenco and literary 
remains of Richardson, which have been published, gi\eacunous 
picture of his timid, sensitive, effeminato character, and of the 
enerNiting ntmosphero of twaddhng flattery with which he loved 
to surround himself The w orks of Richardson are three in number, 
jPaincZa,».pulffi8hed-m4.740, j37«jfssa Barhice, m 1749, and Str 
Charja Qrandtson, an 1763 "Th^e* three novels are all wTitlen 
upon one plan, that is, the story la entirely told in letters which arc 
supposed to he wntten try the lanous persons in tho action, a mode 
of fictitious composition which has frequently been employed since 
Richardson’s tune, and which is attended with advantages and dis- 
advantages of a very evident lund In the first place it gives the 
author the opportnmty of successively identifymg himself with his 
difibrent characters and exhibiting tbc minutest sbades of their 
feelings and sensations, and this he can do subjectively. On the 
other hand this method of wntmg is open to the objection of neccs- 
sitatmg a very slow, minute, and pamfnl evolution of the story, 
and the improbability of any real letters being sufficiently minuti. 
and volummons to detail all that is essential for tho reader’s under- 
standing of the plot IS so great, that it is in general found insur* 
mountable Bnt the pecnliar gemns of Richardson is seen rather in 
the cvolntioii of character hy slow and dchcate touches of self i 
betrayal, than by any vigour of desenphon — that is objective'^ 
description — of persons or events, and, therefore, in spite of the 
innate improhahiUty attached to a whole story told m letters, he 
selected the mode best suited to his peenhar gemns. 

Pitmela desenbes the sufferings, tnals, and viciFsitudes nndergone 

KKo. us. „ 
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by a pool, bat beautifnl and innocent, conntiy girl wbo enters the 
BCTTice of a nch gentleman She tnnmphantly resists all the sedne- 
tions and all the violence by which he essays to overcome her 
virtue, and what is still more difficult, the promptmgs of her own 
heart in his favour, for Richardson represents her as passionately 
attached to her unworthy moster, to whom, by way of a moral 
inculcating the reward of virtue, she is ultimately married The 
letters in which this story is told arc principally written by Pamela 
herself, and Richardson exhibits throughout the work that pro- 
found and wonderful knowledge of the female character, which he is 
said to have acquired in his boyhood, by being the amanuensis for 
carrymg on the love-correspondence of tliree young women in 
humble life Tlie pathetic power exhibited m Pamela is very great, 
and IS an earnest of that intense mastery over the tender emotions 
winch he afterwards exhibited in his Clarissa JTatlowe Pamela 
originally sprang from a collection of familiar letters uhicli Richanl- 
son, at the request of his publishing firm, had undertaken to ivnto 
08 a manual to improve the style and the morality of the middle 
classes of readers and while engined on it he was struck with the 
happy idea of making his letters toll a continuous story Tlio suc- 
cess of the tale was prodigious , and wo cannot wonder at it when 
wo think of the immense contrast between the nature, reality, and 
living mtercst of Pamda and the farfetched, wiredrawn, impossible 
caricatures which then formed the only light reading of the world — 
feeble exaggerations of the already exaggerated concepbons of the old 
Prcnch romances of the sevcnteonlh cenUiry The popularity of 
Pamda was so groat that five editions upro exhausted in one year, 
although this, hkc all Richardson’s works, is extremely a oluminotis 
according to our modem ideas, for example, his third romance, 
Bir diaries Orandison, as onginally w rittcn, wculd have filled about 
a dozen octavo volumes 

Cltt) issa ^JTarlowe_ is mcontcstably Richardson’s greatest work 
■Whether ue consider the interest of the storj, the lanety and truth 
of the characters, or the intense and almost unendurable pathos of 
the catastrophe, to which every incident artfully and imperccpbbly 
leads, we must not only accord it a decisn e Bupononty over his other 
produebons, but must give it one of the foremost places m the 
history of prose ficbon It is the story of a 3 oung lady who falls a 
aictim to the treacherj and profligacy ,of^ a man of splendid talent, 
and attracbons, but of complete and almost diabolical corrupbon 
Though Ricliardson, both by natural disposition and -circumstances, 
IS far more successful lu the debneation of female than of mala 
characters, Lovelace, the seducer, is one of the most perfect and 
finished portraits that litorabire has to show There is no bettor 
proof of this than the fact that the name has become m all languages ( 
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ihe synonysi of the brilliant and ungmcipled seducer This cir- 
cuihstanco also gives ns a record of the imiacnso popularity which 
lliclnitlson still enjoys throughout Europe, though its splendour in 
Fngland has, been m some measure echpsod by later novelists, some 
of whom address thcmEclvcs, like Fielding and Scott, more exclusively 
to national sympathies, whereas Eichaidson’s dclmcations possess the 
la^ng interest attached to -general pictures of human nature Tlio 
prevailing tone of feeling in Clarissa is sombre and moumfnl, and 
the suffenngs of the pure but injured heroine are worked Tip at tlio 
end to a pitch of intensity reminding ns of Ford or ‘Webster The 
interest m this, as in the other works of Eichardson, is generated bj 
the accumulation of a thousand little imperceptible touches, and Qie 
characters arc eliliontcd uith the slow and painhil mmiitcncss of 
the Dutch punters Iho reader finds himself in an atmosphere 
of trifling, tedious, and artificial dctaib, bnt the gentle, equable 
current of passion and incident carries him onward in spite of him- 
self till ho feels its force to be irresisbble 


The last work m this famous trilogy is Sir Charle s Crandtsop ^ in 
which the author, who never relinquished* the idea of incorporating 
a moral in his fictions, intended to give an ideal-portrait of a chwac- 
terw^ch^should-comhine consnmmato ethical and rchgioiis-perfection 
witib the grace s and accomplishments of a man of-fashion In his three 
successive ndvclsEichardson essayed to portray three diflbrcnt orders 
in the social scale m Pamela the lower, an Clarissa the middle, and 
in Orgndisoj^ the .aristocratic class of society But ho was, from 
education and position, totally unacquainted wth the real manners 
and modes of thought and feeling prevalent m the fashionable world, 
and in dcscnbmg what he so imperfectly guessed at be fell into the 
error natnrjil to men of imperfect education and incxpenencea in 
the manners of the great world Ho is perpetually straining after 
fine language, and his stiff and laboured expression forms a Indicroua 
contrast with the really easy unaffected tone of circles, where, ns 
they have no siijienore to ape, they are at least free from the vice of 
vulgar pretension of manner The characters he wishes to hold up 
to admiration,— the ultra-perfect Sir Charles, with his eternal bow- 
ing and solemn hand-kissing, and the heroine. Miss Hamet Byron 
who IS in all respects his worthy counterpart,— are of that most in- 
rapportable category of people who are expressively th<rac»h coarsely 
designated as pngs, a class equally insupportable m ficbon and m 
mlify Indeed the only personages with whom we qmipathizo in Sir 
Obarles Grandison are those m which some alloy of human weak- 
ness tempers their tiresome perfections, thus Clementina, whose 
^ness and dapair are dclmeatod wuth a pathetic foroe that 

interesting than 

either Richardson, with that fcmmme turn of disposition which 1 
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navQ noted in Inm, sliows an extreme tendencj^ to dwell npon long 
and numite description , and Hazhtt tells a pleasant story that lie 
Imd been disposed to mnrmur at alxiut a doren pages being devoted 
to tlio wedding clothes of Sir Charles and his hnde, till ho found 
that a young lady had actually copied out the whole passage as one 
of the most striking episodes of the story It is said that Hichardscn 
consulted a great lady as to the tone and language of high hfe , and 
that she found so many errors and inconsistencies that he abandoned 
in despair the hope of correcting them In patient analysis of the 
human nund and passion^ female sex, in a ten- 

dency to accumulate mmute incident and microscopic dcscnpboii, - 
and in a sickly and morbid tone of sentiment there is considerab'c 
resemblance, aUowing, of course, for differences of nation and of ago 
betivccn Richardson and Balzac , nor is Clarissa an unuorthy nvnl 
of the enchniilmg poi trait of Kug6mo Grandct 
§ 6 The second great name among the novelists of this penod is that 
of Henht FiEia)n,G (1707-1754^, quahfied by Byron, witli extreme 
but hardly undeserved praise, ** the prose Homer of human nature ” 
In his personal character, ns well as m bis litoraTy carcoT, in ever> - 
thmg, indeed, but the power of his gemus, he was the exact opposito 
of Ricliardsom Ho wos descended from the illustnous house of Den- 
bigh, itself an offshoot from the counts of Habsbuig, and his father 
was General Fieldmg, a man of fashion, ruined by his extravagana 
The novehst was bom m 1707, and received his education first 
at Eton, and afterwards at the Uniieraity of Leyden, u hither 
he went^ hke many young men of fn^ion, to study the lau His 
father dj ing, with his affairs in incxtncablo confusion, ho returned 
to England in absolute want of money, and though bo nominallv 
inherited an income of 200Z a-ycar, he found himself dependent 
upon hiB own resources for a hvehhood Of gay and festive in- 
clinations, a favoured guest among men of pleasure and enjoyment, 
ho naturally betook himself to the stage, end at the age of 20 
become a dramatic author, and dunng the next nine years livoil 
by the stage He produced a considerable number of pieces, now 
almost forgotten, which show that his talent was not specially 
adapted to the theatre Indeed it seems an established fact that 
great writers of narrative fiction rarelj succeed on the stage Tho 
only exceptions I can remember to this rule are the coses of Cei- 
vantes andLo Sage, while tho examples of Walter Scott and a multi- 
tude of others prove the universality of tho principle Tho dramatic 
worlcs of Fielding constitute a large portion of his writings , but 
none of them cither retain possession of tho stage or attract tho 
curiosity of tho reader Always passionately fond of gaiety and 
joyous company. Fielding straggled on, and married a lady of great 
beauty and excellence, Charlotte Orndock, with whom he received a 
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liorhon of alwut 1500? Tlais lie dissipated in a very filiort tune, for 
ho -vroB of an cstromcly sanguine and rolatilo temper, and iias 
assisted m running through his little fortune hy the desperate 
project of speculating in the Haymarket Theatre, which com- 
pileted the rmn of his affairs Ho then resumed the study of 
the Law m the Temple, and was called to tlic bar in 1740 
His career as dramatic author had closed with his entrance 
at the Temple m 1737, and he eked out his means by jour- 
nalistic woik In The Champion^ issued three times a week. 
Fielding dunng 1739 and 1740 wrote constantly on social and 
hterary topics, and it was abont this period of his life (1742) 
that he struck out that vein of humorous writing in which he 
never had, nor is over likely to have, a nval H is first _noTcI 
wssrJbseph-Andtews, which was m some sense intended as a 
parody or caricature, ridiculing the timid and fastidious morality; 
the shop-keeper tone and the somewhat preaehing good-ioT/ style of 
Pamela, just then in the full blaze of success Richardson's jealous 
1 unity could never forgive the wicked wit of Fieldmg in ridiculing 
his heroine , and he shows in all his correspondence not only an 
intense soreness, but an absolute inability to appreciate Fielding’b 
gemus Like the Roman Oomtque of Scarron, which, though 
ivnttcn to laugh at a particular class of works, became the prototype 
of a new and original department of Fiction, Fieldmg s novel at once 
received the honour due to a groat original creation , and in pretty 
rapid succession he produced his Journey frnm.Ah'L jVnjJA in 
Kext, a Lucianic allegory, exhibiting much humour and wisdom, 
and hiB truly remarkable satincal tale. The- In/e-of- Jonathan JVild 
tJie^reat In 1748 he was ap]x>inted to the labonocs and then far 
Irom respectable post of a Loudon police masistratc, a function in 
which he Showed distinguished zeal and intelbgcnce and which was 
useful to his literary glorj bj giving him opportunities of ohsenmg 
the manners of the low est of the people. He had heeu engaged for 
some time previously m carefully composmg the profoundest of 
his works, the mcomparahle Tom J ones (1749), followed, after a 
brief interval, by Atnelia, m wSichirnn^uestionahly mtended to 
IMrtray some of liis own folhes and irregularities, but with the 
pnnci;^! object of paymg a tribute to the virtues and affection of 
his wife Ho lost her m 1743, and four years later snpphed her 
place by manymg her maid, with whom ho had “frequently 
hew ailed the angel they had lost ” In spite of the seeming oddity 
of this second choice, she made him a prudent and loving partner, 
and an excellent mother to his children. Fielding’s health was now 
OTmpIetely rmned hy labour and excesses he was attacked with 
dropsy and Ordered to try a wanner climate He sailed for Lisbon 
in 1/54, and after passing a short time died m that citj, and was 
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buncd in the Protestant cemetery there in the Ootohcr of the same 
year 

§ 7 The qnahtics which distinguish Picldmg’s genius are close 
and accurate ohserration of character, and an extraordinaiy power of 
deduemg the actions and expressions of his personages from the 
elements of their nature, a constant sympathy jrith the vigorous 
unrestramed characters, in all ranks of society, hut especially m tlio 
.lowest, which he loved to delmeate. With the vast and motley 
^ field of English society, so strongly marked at that tunc, ho was 
minutely acquainted, and his spintof analysis, at once learned and 
picturesque, dchghted m the reproduction of the oddities and ccccii- 
tncilics of man Ho is intensely English in his subject os in his 
mode of tieatmcnt. Hogarth himself is not more powerfully 
national painter and novehst exhibit the same direct and pmctical 
\ugour, which however is always compatible with an appreciation 
of the subtlest shades of character In the construction of his plots 
ho IS masterly That of Tom Jones is perhaps the finest example to’ 
bo mot with m fiction, of a senes of events probable yet surpnsing,| 
each of which movitably leads to the nltunate catastrophe He com- 
bmed an almost childish delight in fun and extravagantly ludicrous 
mcident, wnth a philosophic closeness of analysis of character and 
an impressive tone of moral rcfiection, the latter often masked under 
a pleasant air of satire and irony His novels breathe a sort of fresh 
open-air atmosphere, a strong contrast to the close artificial medium 
which pervades the romances of Richardson When wo are readmg 
the latter wo seem to be surrounded with the close breathless 
atmosphere of a city parlour taking up Eicldmg is like omergmg 
into tlio braemg sun-shiny air of a high-road A laige propoi^on 
of the scenes and adicntures in Fielding take place m inns and in 
the course of travelling this is to be explamed by the much 
greater proportion of time then passed on the road, when men pro- 
ceeded from place to place on foot, on horseback, m the humble 
waggon, or m the aristocratic coach and six, and wore consequent! j 
brought more closely and frequently mto contact wnth the miscel 
lancous crowd of travellers 

Joseph Andrews ivas onginally woritten as a kmd of parody uiion 
Pamela, and for this puiposo the cluef oharacltr wan represented as 
the brother of Richardson’s hcrome , and Pamela’s virtuous resist- 
ance to seduction was transferred, with great humour, to the person 
ot a young footman Joseph, on bemg expelled from the household 
of Squire Booby, m consequence of the jealous rage of his mistress — 
the “spreUo mjuna formte” — ^wanders about England in company 
with his fnend and humble compaiiion Parson Adams, one of tlie 
richest, most humorous, and truly genial conceptions of this great 
painter of character ild-ims’s learning, simplicity, and conrage, 
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logotbcr vviUi his uiuuracnibloiind always consistent oddities, luaho 
him as truly humorous a character ns Don Quixote himself TJiere 
IS no doubt that in the low social estimation, ns well os m tho iguonmeo 
andcoaiscncss of man> of his clerical personages, Fioldmg has faiUi' 
fully represented the di^mdcd state of the rural clcrgj'^ nt the Umo 
uhen he WTOtc 

Tlio adventures of Jonathan IFiW the Orcat were mteuded to bo 


n satire upon the Cilae estimate generally formed of glorj, and the 
whole book is written m a tone of ironj The hero was a real per- 
son, originally a thief, housebreaker, and lugbwajTiian, and after- 
wards a spj and secret agent of tho pobce , ho became celebrated as 
a receiicr of stolen goods, and after committmg a thousand crimes 
w as most justly hanged '1 he exploits of this consummate scoundrel 
are related in a tone of ironical admiration, but though the storj 
contains some powerful and many humorous scenes, tho reader 
becomes weary of the umntcmiptcd meanness and depravity of the 
persons and oventa 

I In 2bm Jones it is difhculL to know what most to admire, the 
f artful conduct of tho plot, tho immense \ arictj , truth, and humour 
of tho porsonagea, the gaiety of tho incidents, or the acute remarks 
and reflections which tlio author has plentifully mtorsporsed, m most 
cases m the introduction to his chapters Tho chameter of Squire 
Western, tho typo of tho violent, brutal rural magnate of those 
dajs, is one which remains for over fixed on tho memory, and 
many of tho inferior porsoimgcs might be cited, each marked 
incffnccably though often liglulj, with (ho stamp of truth ami 
nature Tom Jones himself, though generous and warm-hearted, 
IS hardly worthy of tho good and beautiful Sophia Western, one 
of the most exquisite heroines of real life over drawn in fiction 
Fielding s standard of moral self-restraint and chastity for men was 
not high, and the time when ho wrote was remarkable for tho 
low tone of manners and sentiment — perhaps the lowest that over 
prevailed m England , for it was precisely a juncture w-hen tho 
ro^ntic spnit of the old chivalnc manners was extinguished, and 
before tho modern standard of refinement was introduced 
Tho interest of Amelia is entirely domcstio and familiar. Uio 
ropentanre of Captain Booth, and tho mexliaustiblo love 
Jan heroine, are strenglj contrasted , but we never 

^ got nd of the conviction that Booth is but a sorry scamp, and 

to «io puncipafcba- 

ra^r by the extraordinary vividness, nature, and reality of tho 

th4atlietic 

3 fmV« f however, m this novel sovoral episodes and 

touching, and exhibit that iieoubai 
HJU c^ecnlial cnnmctcnstic of truly humorous conceptions, immely 
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(ho po\\cr of touching the heart whilo ezcitmg the sense of the 
ludicrons It is a cunous contradiction that while Bidiardsou, a 
man of the humblest birth and career, should bare chiefly described 
anstociatic life, Fielding, the man of fashion and of lofty ongin, 
shoold hare preferred to paint the manners of the lowest of the 
people Ficldmg, m spite of much coarseness and indecency, is 
fundamentally sound in his moral prmciples, though be excuses, li 
ho docs not justify, a considerable degree of laxity Ho seems 
incbned to pardon any escapade, if rendered vernal by high spirits, 
j outb, and passion, and acoompamed ivith conrage, frankness, and 
generosity 

§ 8 Tobias GEOEgE-6MdL'l:;Egis^I721-1771). descended from an 
ancient and respectable family m Scotland^ was educated, flrst at 
Dumbarton, and afterwards at the University of Glasgow Being 
totally without fortune he detormmed to embrace the medical pro- 
fession, and was apprenticed to a practitioner m Glasgow of the 
name of Gordon After rcmaming a short time in this man’s service, 
the future poet and novebst, then only eighteen years of age, and 
burning with hteraiy ambition, proceeded to London with the MS 
of a tragedy, entitled the JSegtetde, m his pocket Failmg in his 
attempt to bnng out this work he entered the naval service m the 
humble capacity of surgeon’s mate on board a man-of-ivar, and was 
present at the inglonous and unfortunate expedition to Cartbagena, 
under the command of Admiral Yemon Here be had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the oddities of sea-characters, which he afterwards 
so adimrably reproduced in his Actions, and of leammg by cxpcncnce 
the atrocious cruelty, corruption, and mcompetcncy winch then 
reigned m the naval administration He left the service and resided 
for some time in the TVest Indies, whence he returned m 1744, and 
began to nmte literary pursmts with the practice of his profusion 
m London He was the author of several satires and other poetical 
pieces now foigotten, hut m 1748 he began his career of a novelist 
ivith Hodencik Sandom, in some respects the most vigorous of bis 
fictions^ In the manner and construction of his novels he follows 
the models of Le Sage and of those Spamsh authors, in the style 
called ptcaresca, whom Le Sage himself imitated , and he rched for 
success rather on a lively senes of grotesque adventures than on any 
elaboration of mtngne or deep analysis of character Peregnnt 
PjeUe was published m J176J, and Smollett, meetmg with but small 
success ns a physician, now devoted himself to the career of a writer 
and politician For the task of controversy ho was well qnahfied by 
the vigour and readiness of his style, by the ardour of ms opimons, 
and the patnctic elevation of his pnnciples , hut ho was rash, violent, 
and impulsive, and more than once changed his side, not ^m any 
interested or unworthy motive, but under the mflaenoe of bis per^ 
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Bonal feelings In 1755 lio produced liis third groat romance, 
A^nftti^o/J!iirdmand/-Oottnt Fathom, descnbmg, with a higher 
nionl intentioQ than is usnally found in his Morks, the career of an 
uDpnncipIcd scoimdrol, cheats and swindler This book forms a sort 
of counterpart or parallel to Fielding’s Jonathan Wild, and is open 
(o the same objections. Two years later this indefatigable worker 
brought out his translation of Don Quixote, in which ho clearly 
shows himself utterly unable to a^remato the higher, more poetical, 
and ideal side of the great conception of Ccr\ antes, and has confinctl 
himself solely to the (potesquo and farcical side of that i ast creation 
In the 3 ear 1759 the riolence of Smollett’s political opinions brought 
him in collision with the law, fho terrible picture ho had given cf 
maladmimstration in the Navy and his severe strictures on the con- 
duct of Admiral Know les caiiccd him to bo defeated in an action for 
libel He was fined 1007 and imprisoned for three months, during 
whjph time ho continued the management of the OQtiee^Devieto 
in the pages of which the obnoxious stncturcs had nppcarcdjand in 
his capacity of literary censor ho managed to raise up against himself 
a whole swarm of angry politicians, writers, and doctors In 17C2 
appeared his novel of Btr Lancelot Oreavet, a most unfortunate and 
'feeble effort to adapt* the plot and leading idea of Don Quixote 
to Enghsh contemiwrary life In 1757 Smollett hid published 
hiB Distory of England, in which his ardent aud iiartial judgments 
are no less remarkable than the consummate doganco and calm 
philosophic spirit which charms in the pages of Hume In a 
Tonr~in France and Italy, which ho undertook to divert his grief 
under the loss of a beloved child, Smollett exhibits a iiainful and 
almost ludicrous incapacity to appreciate the beautiful, sublime, oi 
intercstmg objects he mot with ho " trav oiled from Dan to Becr- 
sheba, and found nil barren ” In a now-forgotten tale. The Adven- 
tures of an Atom, he attacked Bute, who had formerly been his 
patron This is a piece of ferocious temper, w'hich ovonv helms w ith 
cruel satire not only Bute and the king, but Anson, Mansfield, and 
Chatham Smollett’s health was now completely broken up throudi 
mcessant labour and continual agitation, and ho was, hko his lUns- 
^ons cont^porary, obliged to tiy the effect of a more genial chmatc 
He resided a short time at Leghorn, and there, m spite of weakness, 
e^austion, and suffenng. the dymg gemus gavo forth its most 
ydeasing fl^l^couuo Jiumour Tins was the mYAoljBumvh aj 
the only fiction m which Smollett adopted the epistolary 
comic, and laughable of them alL Like 
lieldmg he icd aud was buried m a foreign land, and two of the 
« fu national of our painters of character were doomed, 

witto a few years of each other, to lay thwr bones under the soil 
oi the stranger. 
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§ 9 In the stmctuie of his fictions Smollett is manifestly mfonor 
holh to Hichaidson and Fielding he does not possess the slow hut 
exquisitely logical erolntion of the fonner, or the skilful comhmation 
and planning of connected incidents which distinguish the latter 
His nor^ are a senes of strikmg, grotesque fiurcical, and occa- 
sionally pathetic scenes, which have little other hond of muon than 
the tact of their being threaded, so to say, on the life of a single 
pcison. Yet his hooka are emmently amusing , the reader’s attention 
IS kept awake by a lively succession of persons and events, some of 
which, though they may be coarse and low-hved, are invariably vivid 
and life-like, while the tendency to fiond desenphou and sentimental 
exaggeration does not depnve others of the charm of freshness and 
earnestness The characters m Smollett are extraordinarily numerous 
and animated, but thqy are not analysed with the profound p^cho- 
logicd anatomy of Fieldmg some promment feature is seized, some 
oddity IS placed in a stioug bght and exhibited m full development, 
and the reader asks for nothing more. This external or superficial 
mode of dehneation makes Smollett very careless about maintauung 
the consistency of his personages He never scruples to sacrifice that 
consistency, whether it refer to their bodily or mental quahties, 
when it stands m his way m placing them under ridiculous points 
of view thus Bodenck Bandom is sometimes represented as gawk} , 
ugly, and even mean and cowardly, end at other times as emmenth 
handsome and brave There can be no doubt, that Smollett was 
frequently m the habit of transfemng to his novels real adventures 
of his own hfo thus Bandom’s misenes at school, bis apprenticeship 
with the apothecary, lus journc} to London, his expcnences in the 
fleet, have the strongest air of being transcripts of reality man} 
of the persons mtroduced, and no small proportion of the scenes, as 
for example the medical examination, and the abominable granny 
and abuses on board ship, were unquestionably drawn firom Ae life. 
Tlie same may be said of his inimitable and exquisitely varied sailor- 
characters, from Lieutenant Bowbng and Ap Morgan in the first 
novel, through the nch gallery of oddities in his later works, parb- 
cnlarly Commodore Truimion and Pipes m Peregrins Pickle Smol- 
lett’s heroes are generally a bttle too much of the picaresque or 
Lazanllo do Tormbs type the} have but bttle to attract the reader’s 
sympathy, being generally hard, impudent, selfish, and ungrateful 
adventurers but m the subordinate persons, and especially m thoic 
cf grotesque but faithful followers, bke Strap or Pipes, Smollett 
shows a greater warmth of sentiment His style is lively and pic- 
turesque , much more careless than that of Fieldmg, who occasion^y 
produces passages of considerable length that are noble specimens of 
Engbsh prose, and he allows the fire of his imagmation *o seduce 
him into the faults of tawdnness and sentunentabty. Many of his 
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most liugbiWo scenes— aud such alwund in his ivnlinss— de^nd 
for tbeir effect upon in hat may bo callc.1 mechanical humour, blows 
Bud kJche and cxtra\agnnt terrors • but these low cpsodcs arc not 
made the occasion,, as they oRcn arc m Fielding, of educing profound 
traits of human character With tlio laugh ho 1ms exciter! Smollett’s 
use of them is at an end In Jhimphraj Clmler, though running 
over with fun and grotesque incident, there is a nimr and mellower 
tone of chamctc^pamtmg than is to bo found m his preceding works 
the perbonagos of Lismahago and Tahitlia Bramble arc inimitably 
earned out the latter is indeed perhaps the most finished portrait 
m Smollett’s whole gallery 'I’lns latter novel contains a great 
deal of what is merely desonptne, being tlio tni clling-jounml of 
the droll and original parly whosso various letters make up tlio work , 
and the modern reader may gather from Smollett’s descriptions ol 
the country and the various watcnng-placcs lu England and Scot- 
land visited dumig the imaginary tour most ounous and interesting 
details couccming the state of the country and the manners of our 
forefathers Smollett, like Fielding, and indeed bko most authora 
of those day s, was in the habit, probably m imitation of tlio practice 
of Cervantes and the old masters, of occasionally' introducing long 
episodical narratives into the midst of Ins novels , a most injudicious 
custom, and equally mjunous to tlio effect of the intercalary talc 
and of the work in which it was sot Exanqilcs of what I mean wilt 
be found in the bistoiy of the Fair MarceUa in Don Quixote, thi. 
absurd and unnatural story of the Man ^ (he lldl introduced uifo 
Tom Jones, andthoAfmoirsijf'a-taify of Quality, which Smollett ih 
said to have been hnlicd to insert in one of Ins novels 
Smollett posscsscu considerable jxwtical talents he wrote the 
{lowcrful verecs entitled tlie Turn of Scotland, which breathed 
the patriotic indignation of a generous mind, liorrorstiiick by tbo 
^cracltics inflicted by tbo orders of the Duke of Cumberland after 
/the battle of Cullodcu Tins httlo poem is equally honourable to 
the civil courage of Smollett as to his gemus, for so free an expres- 
sion of outraged patriotism was then dangerous, and it is recorded 
that the jioct, when warned of that danger after composing six stanzas 
of vigorous denunciation, lubtantly sat down and added a savciith 
more bitter and stinging than those vv Inch had gone before 
§10 Laubbnck STBnhB (1713-1768) was a bnlliaut literary 
comet His character was as cccentno as his w'orks, both Uio one 
and tlio other being mark'd by strange mconsistcncy, equally at- 
tractive to the imagmaUon and incompatible with severe pnnciplc 
Ho was bom In Ireland, but educate, with tbe assistance of some 
rolatioM of his mother’s, at Cambridge Entermg the Ohurti, ho 
TOjoyed, UiTough their Interest, considerable preferment in the north 
rw. mg long 1 eUl ih? ijvtng of Sutton, to vvhjch ho nfienvords added' 
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R iircbcnd’b stall m ilio Cathedral of York , and ho was ultimntcl j 
ndTanced to tho noh living of Coxwold IIispn\ato life was littlo 
in harmony with his profession ho appears to Invo heen n fanciful, 
vnm, Bolf-indulgont huinonst, perpetually at war with tho neigh- 
bounug cleigj , and masking caprice and harshness under a pretence 
of extreme sonaijnhty Eis conduct to his wifo was base and solGsli 
Tho first two volumes of Ins novel otJVistram Shandy \ioro pub- 
lished in 1750, and tho noiolty and oddity orhis"stilo instantly 
raised him to tho summit of |iopulanty other lolumcs followed 
at difTorent mlcnnls, and Stemo bccamo tho pet and lion ot 
fashionable London soclotj', where ho gratified his morbid appetite 
for flattery and indnlgtd m a senes of half-immoral, half-sentimental 
intngncs, some of them with mamed women Ho made tuo toms 
on the Continent, tho first in Franco, and tho second in France and 
Italy, uhcro ho accnmulatcd tho mntcnals incorporated in his de- 
lightful Se ntime ntal Journey^ intended to form a jiart of his romance, 
but uhich IS generally read as an independent work In this book 
ho personates his favounto character Yonck, gjnixUiro-of the 
humOnst and -tho scntimental-obsericr The Sentimental Journey, 
ivith all its faults of taste and morality, has the mont of breathing a 
tone of complacency, candour, end appreciation of tho good qualities 
of foreign nations, equally roro and laudable at a time when English- 
men regarded all other countnes, and especially France, with tho 
most narrow-minded prejudice and hostility Sterne’s health had 
always been precarious, ho had all his life been consumptive, and 
tlio fovensh Iifo of London society broke up n constitution nntunllj 
sickly He died alone and friendless in a Bond street lodging-house, 
attended in his last illness by merccnanes, who aro said to hnio 
plundered him ot such trifles as ho jnsscssed — a comfortless and 
gloomy ending, which he had himself desired. 

His works consist of tho noicl of Tristram Shandy, of the Saitt- 
menial Journey, and of a collection of S ermo ns, written m tho odd 
and fantastic stylo which ho brought into temporary logue It is 
not an cosy task to gii o an mtolhgiblc account of the plan, the 
menta, and tho defects of his wntmgs Tristram Shandy, though 
nommally a romance in the biographical form, is intentionally irre- 
gular and oapnoious, tho imaginary hero never making his appear- 
ance at all, and the story consisting of a senes of sketches and opt 
Eodes mtroducing us to tho mtonor of an English country family, 
one of the nchest collections of oddities that genius has ever delme- 
nted Tho narrative is written partly in tho charactor rf Yonck 
(Sterne himself), supposed to bo a clci^yman and a humonst, 
and partly m that of the phautom-like Tnstram, and tho most 
prominent persons areTValtor Shandy, a retired mordant, the father 
of the supposed hero, hia mother, his uncle Toby Shandy (a veteran 
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officer), ^nd hts serrant Corporal Tnm These arc nil conceived 
and .executed m iho finest and most Shahspenan spini of linmonr, 
tenderness, and observation t and they ate supported by a crowd of 
mmor vet hardly less individual portraitures — Obadmb,Dr. Slop, the 
Widow Wadman, Susanna, nay down to the “ foolish fat scullion ” 
Mr Shandy, the restless crotchety philosopher, is delineated with 
consummate ^ 11 , and admirably contrasted with the simple henevo* 
fence and professional enthusiasm of the imequallcd Uncle Toby, a 
personage helongmg to the same catcgoiy of creative genius ns Sancho 
or as Parson Adams The characters m Sterne are not dclincatcil ' 
descnptively, hut rather aJlunvdt/, and thus the reader inccssanll\ 
enjoys the pleasure of mabnj out their plcacnnt and ccccntnc f<n- 
tures, not through the medinm\nf the nuUior, hut bj birasolf, as if 
they were real personages. They conversations, the incidental cpi 
^es, all introduce ns to the eccontncitics and nmmblo oddities cf 
the persons , and perhaps the vetj ah^nce of all regular construc- 
tion, the ahrapt transitions, the completto confusion of all order, the 
exclatnabons, parenthetical chapters, onVl the abrupt and inloijec- 
onm uhanicter of the style, contnhutM to the effect of tlio whole 
n all Sterne s wnlmga there is a great pa pdc of obscnrc and quaint 
enidihon, which passed off at the time thfeo books appeared, when 

studictfc, as mdicalive of immense 
g , but he 18 known at present to^ave been a most unscru 
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§ 11 Tlie most clmnnmg and vcrsitile, md certamly one of the 
greatest wnters of the ei^teentli century, is Oliver GoLDSMiTa 
(1728-1774), Tvliose irorks,vrlietlieT in prose or verse, Ibear a peculiar 
stamp of gentle grace and el^once He xras -bom at the village of 
Pallas m the county of Longford, Ireland, in 1728 His father was a 
poor curate of English extraction, stmggling, with the aid of fnrmmg 
and a miserable stipend, to bring np a largo family By the assist- 
ance of a benevolent uncle, Mr Contanne, Oliver was enabled to enter 
the Umversity of Dubhn in the humble quality of sizar He how- 
ever neglected the opportunities for study which the place offered 
him, and became notonous for his irregularities, his disobedience to 
authonty, and above all for a degree of improvidence earned to tlio 
eatreme, though excused by a tenderness and chanty almost morbid 
ITio earlier jiart of his life is an obscure and monotonous narrative of 
ineffectual straggles to subsist, and of wandenngs which enabled him 
to traverse almost the nhole of Europe Having been for a short 
time tutor in a family in Ireland, he determined to study medicine , 
and after nominally attending lectures m Edinburgh, ho began those 
travels — for the most part on foot, and subsistmg by the aid of his 
flute and the chanty given to a poor scholar — ^which successively led 
him to Leyden, through Holland, France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, and oven to Padua, whero ho baosted, though the assertion is 
hardly capable of proof, that he received a medical degree His pro- 
f^onal as well as his gcneml knowledge ints of the most supcrflcial 
and inaccurate character It was while wandenng in the guise of a 
beggar in Switzerland that he sketched out the plan of his poem oi 
the Travdler, which afterwards formed the commencement of his 
fame In 1766 he found his way back to his native countiy , and 
his career during about eight years was a succession of dcsiiltoiy 
struggles with famine, sometimes os a chemist’s shopman m London , 
sometimes ns an usher in h|atdmg-schoo1s, the drudge of his em- 
ployers and the butt and laugnmg-stock of the pupils, some- 
times ns a practitioner of medicme among the poorest' and most 
squalid population — “ the beggars m Axe Lane,” as ho expressed it 
himself, and more -generally as a miserable and scantily-paid 
bookseller’s hack More than once, under the pressure of intolerable 
distress, he exchanged the bondage of the school for the severer 
slavery of the corrector’s table m a pnnting-ofBce, and was dnven 
back again to the bondage of the school The grace and readiness 
of his pen would probably have afforded him a decent subsistence, 
even from the harfly-eorned wages of a drudgo-wntcr, but for his 
extreme improvidence, his almost childish generosity, his passion for 
pleasure and fine clothes, and above all his propensity for gambling 
At one tune, during this wretched period of his career, ho foiled to 
\nBs the examination oualify’ng him for the humble medical post 
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a hosj[Jital mate, and, under the pressure of \\ant and Imurovi- 
dence, committed the dishonourablo action of pawning a suit of 
clothes lent him by lus employer, Griffiths, for tlio piuposo of ap- 
pearing with decency before the Brord His literary apprenticeship 
was passed in this severe school — ^writing to order, and at a moment’s 
notice^ schoolbooks, talcs for children, prefaces, indexes, and le- 
vjcws of books, and contnbuting to the Monthly, Critical, and 
Lady’s Benew, the British Magazine, and other pcnodicals His 
chief ^employer- m -this way ap[)cars to ha\c been G riffifa , and 
he IS said to have been at one time engoged os a corrector of the 
press in Bichardson’s service In this period of obscure drudgery 
he composed sonic of his most charmmg works, or at least formed 
that immitablo stylo wnich makes him the rn nl of Addison Ho pixi- 
dneed the from a Citizen of the Il’orW, the plan of w'hich is 

imitated from Montesquieu’s Letters Fcrsancs, girmg a -doscnptiou 
of English Iifo„and manners m the assumed ebameter of a duncso 
tr jivcU cr, and containmg some of those htcle sketches and humorous 
clnractcrs m which ho was unequalled, n L\fe of Beau Nash, and 
iC-short and'gracefully-nttrratcd Nutory of J^gland, m the form of 
Letters from a Hobloman to his Son, tlio authorship of which was 
awnbed to Lyttelton It was m 1764r that the pnbhcation of his 
beautiful poem of the Traveller caused him to emerge from the 
slough of obscure literary drudgciy in which ho had hitherto been 
crawling The umversal judgment of the pnbho pronounced that 
nothing so harmonious and so original had appeared since the time 
of Pope , and from this period Goldsmitli’s career was one of unmter- 
niptcd litcraiy success, though his folly and improvidence kept him 
plunged in debt which oven his large earnings could not enable him 
to avoid, and from which indeed no amount of fortune would have 
saved him, InJLTGGjnppcared tlio Fzcar ofj^ak^eld, that masfcr- 
picco of gentle humour and delicate' tenderness , in the following 
3 car his first comedy, the Qoodnatured Man, which failed upon tlic 
stage m some measure from its very merits, some of its comic scenes 
shocking the perverted taste of an audience which admired the 
whining, preaching, sentimental pieces that were then m fashion 
In 17C8 Goldsmith comjiosed, as taskwork for the booksellers — 
though taskwork for which his now rapidly rising populanty secured 
good pajrmcnt — ^gJBtstory of Borne, distinguished by its extreme 
superficiality of information and want of research do less than by 
enchanting grace of sljle and vivacity of narration in 1770 ho 
published the Beserted Vdlage, the companion poem to the TraveBer, 
written m some mearoro in the same manner, and not less touching 
and perfect, and m 1778 was acted his comedy jSIie Stoops Jo Con- 
quer, one of the gayest, pleasantest, and most amusing pieces that 
the'English stage can boast. OoMsmith' bod long risen from the 
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obscunty to wbich bo bad been condemned bo waa ono of tbe 
most admired and popular authors of bis time , bis society Was 
Conrted by the mts, artists, statesmen, and wntera irbo formed a 
brilbant circle round Johnson and Heynolds — ^Bnrke, Gamck, Beau- 
clerk, Percy, Gibbon, Boswell — and bo became a member of that 
famous Club which is so intimately associated with the mtellcotual 
bistoiy of tliat time Goldsmith was ono of those men whom it is I 
impossible not to love, and equally impossible not to despise and| 
' laugh at his vamty, his childish though not malignant envy, his 
more than Iiish aptitude for blunders, his eagerness to shine in con- 
1 ersation, for \^hlch he wis pecuharly unfitted, his weaknesses and 
genius combined, made him the pet and the laughing-stock of the 
company Ho was now in the receipt of an income which for that 
time and for the iirofcssion of letters might have been accounted 
splendid , but his improvidence kept him plunged in debt, and ho was 
always anticipating his receipt, so Ciat ho continued to be the slave 
of bwkscUers, who obliged him to waste his exquisite talent on 
•works hastily thrown off, and for which ho neither possessed the 
requisite knowledge nor could make the necessary researches thus 
ho successively put forth as taskwork the JBistori/ _ pf_England, the 
JItsiory. of ^Greece ftmA. the Mtstary (f Animated Nature, the two 
former works being mere compilations of second-hand facts, and the 
Inst an epitomized translation of Buffon In these books wo see how 
Goldsmith’s nover-failmg charm of stylo and easy grace of narration 
compensates for total ignorance and a complete absence of mde- 
pendent knowledge of the subject In 1774 this hnlhant and 
fcionsh career was terminated Goldsmith •was snfformg from a 
painful and dai^rous disease, aggravated by disquietude of mind 
arising from the disorder m his affairs , and relying upon his know- 
ledge of medicine ho imprudently persisted in employing a vlofcnt 
remedy against the advice of his physicians He died at the ago of 
fortj-Bix, deeply mourned by the brilliant circle of friends to which 
his very weaknesses had endeared him no less than his admirable 
genius, and surrounded by the tears and blessings of many wrretches 
whom his incxliaustiblo benevolence had relieved He was buned 
m the Temple Churchyard, and a monument was orcoted to his 
memory In Westminster Abbey, for which Johnson •vvroto a Latin 
inscription, one passage of which gracefully alludes to the versatility 
of his genfus “ qui nullum fere scnbcndi genus non tctigit, nullum 
quod totigit non omavit.” 

§ 12 In everything Goldsmith -wrote, prose or verse, sonous or 
comic, there is a peculiar delicacy and punty of sentiment, tingmg, 
of course, the language and diction as well as the thought It seems 
as if his genius, though m its earlier career surrounded with squalid 
distress, was incapable of being sullied by any stem of coarseness 
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or Tulgnnty Tliough of Eoglisli dcscont Lo liad m an oiulnent 
degree the defects as \roU as the virtncs of the Insh character , and nc 
quality in his wnlings is more striking than the union oXgrotebqiie 
hnmq nr v nth a Bqrt_of jicnsiyc tenderness whidi gives to his verso a 
IXKSwTnr character of ghdmg melody and grace Ho had seen much, 
and reproduced with smgular vivacity quaint strokes of nature, as 
m his sketch of Beau Tihbs and innumcmhlo passages in tho Yicai 
of Wakefield The two ^locms of tho Traveller and the DeseitedX 
Village wall over he regarded as masterpieces of sentiment and de-j 
Fcnption The light 3ct rapid touch with which, in tho former, lio 
has tncctl tho scenery and tho natural pcculianties of vanous coim- 
tnes will be admired long after tho reader has learned to neglect 
tho falso social theories embodied in his deductions, and in spite 
of the inconsislenci pointed out by llacaulo} , between tlie pictures 
of tho village in its pristine beauty and happmess, and tho same 
Milage when mined and depopulated by tho forced emigration of its 
inhabitants, tho reader lingers oicr tho delicious details of human 
ns well ns inanimate nature which the poet has combined into the 
lovely pastoral picture of “ sweet Auburn ” Tho touches of tender 
personal feelmg which ho has intciwoicn with his description, ns 
the fond hope watli which ho dwelt on the project of returning to 
jnss his age among tho scenes of innocence which had cradled his 
bojhood, tho comparison of himself to a hare returning to die where 
It was Ivindled, tho deserted garden, tho nllagc alehouse, the school, 
and the evening landscape, nro all touched with tho pensive grace 
of a Claude, while, when the occasion demands. Goldsmith rises 
with easy wing to the height of lofty and even sublime elevation, 
as in tho image of tho storm-girded 3 ct sunshme-orowned peak to 
which he compares the good pastor 
The Vicar qf Wdleficld, in spite of tho c\trcme absurdity and in- 
consistency of its plot, nn inconsistency which grows more perceptible 
in the latter part of tho story, will ever remam ono of those rare gems 
which no lapse of time con tarnish Tho gentle and qnict humour 
embodied in the simple T)r Primrose, tho delicate yet vigorous con- 
trasts of character in tho other personages, the atmosphere of punt3, 
cheerfulness, and gaiety which envelopes all tlio scones and inciaents* 
will contribute, no less than tho transparency and grace of tho style, 
to make this story a classic for all time Goldsmith's two comedies 
nro WTitten m two different manners, tho Ooodnatured Man being a 
comedy of character, and She Stoops to Conquer a com^ of intQgpp 
In the first the excessive easiness and generosrljJ^’^rheio is'^ a 
quality sufiiciently reprehensible to make himafavonrablo subject for 
tnat satire whicli is the essential clement of this kind of theatrical 
jainting, and tho merit of the piece chiefly consists in the tniU 
Inughahlo personage of Croaker, and in tho excellent scene where the 
ENQ. "LTSt 2 A 
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(lisgtUBcd bailiffs are passed off on Miss Bicbland as tbe fnends ol 
Honey wood, whose house and person they haro seized But in She 
Stoops to Conquer we have a first-rate specimen of the com^y oi - 
mtnguo, where the interest mainly dopmds upon a tissue of lively ^d 
farcical mcidonts, and where the oHaracters, though lightly sketched' 
form a gallery of eccentno pictures The best proof of Goldsmith’s 
success m this piece is the constancy with which it has always kept 
possession of the stage , and the peals of laughter which never fail to 
greet the lively bustle of its scenes and the pleasant absurdities of 
Young Marlow, Mr and Mrs Hardcastle, and above all the admirable 
Tony Lumpkin, a conception worthy of Vanbrugh himself 
Some of Goldsmith’s lighter fugitive poems are incom]^iarable for 
their peculiar humour The Ha^^,o[J^mson is a model of easy 
narrative and accurate sketching oTTHiinmonphce society, and in 
JietdltaUon wo have a senes of slight yet dehCate portraits of some 
of the most distmguishcd literary fnends of the poet, thrown off with 
a hand at once refined and vigorous In how masterly a manner, 
and yet In how few strokes, has Goldsmith placed before us Gamck, 
Burke, and Eeynolds , and how deeply do we regret that ho should. 
not have given us similar portraits of Johnson, Gibbon, and Boswell 
Several of the songs and ballads scattered through his works arc 
remarkable for their tenderness and harmony, though the Edwiu 
and Angehna, which has been so often lauded, has alwaj’s appeared 
to mo mawkish, affected, and devoid of the Inic spmt of the mcdi al 
liallad 
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SaUAR I'lELDIKO (iru ires) WSB slltcr 
Of (be (xlebmtcd novel writer, and liereclf 
weU known as on anUiorcss. Her brat 
known norela were nand Simple and The 
Cry She aluo translated XenopbOL a Ac 
TnornbiUo. 


CnABira JoineiuM (d. ISOO) was tbe 
author of the once popular JdKitltma <fa 
Guinea, 17GD, and other now unknown 
works. Tbe former Is a seTere satire on 
tbe sins and follies of the aee We laj- It 
down "with a feeling of tellef’ It ex 
blblts ibo ' baser aides cl literature and 
ILe” 
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CHAPrEK XVIll 

njbTouto^L, MouATi, rotiTicAr., AKD TIr^oLOGIC4V.t, ^uiTEh.' Oit cnt 

EtGIlTLESTH CISTUEA 

$ 1 [)v\iu lIijMr Ills life nml publications Thcaiisc on Jfunan Mature 
and History of Lnqland § 2 William RobertSOIT Iftstortcs of 
Scotland, Charla V, and Atnenca § 3 Edwabd Ginnov Ills lilv 
and VI orfcs § 4 Criticism of the Decline and FaU of the Dcman Empii e 

§ 5 Samull Johnson Hw early life and struggles Zmdon Lift 
ofSatarfc English Dictionary Vanity of ITmnan Wishes Tngedr 
of ficne §7 The Idler and liambler Eassclas Johnson I'cccivcs a 
pension from tlio government §8 His acquaintance with Boswell hdition 
©‘‘Shalspcarc Joumty to the Hebrides Lives of the Poets Johnson s 
death §9 Edmund BpnKE His life and writings Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful His Inipcnchnicnl of Warren Hastings Letter 
to a Koble Lord Deflections on the Frendh Pccohdion Letter on a 
Degtcide Peace §10 Letters of Junius §11 Adam Smith Inquiiy 
into the Eature and Causes of the Weeilh of Eations § 12 Sro WiIiTAM 
JJi vcKSTONi Commentaries on the Imus of England §13 Bisitoi 
BUTLm and William Paley §14 GiLufcnT WinxB Eatural History 
of SeU/ome 

§ 1 Iv accordance with that jicculmr law which Bcems to govern 
the appearance, at particular epochs, ol Bcvenl great names m one 
department of art or litoraluie, like the sculptors of the i’cnclcau 
a^c, the romantic dramatists in that ol EhzabcUi, and the novelists 
wlio appeared in England in the dajs of Richardson and Fielding, 
the eighteenth century was signalised hy a remarkable wealth ot 
historical genius, and gave birth to Ilunic, Kobcitsou, and Gibbon. 

Dy VIP U uMi- of an ancient Scottish family, 

in 1711, and received his education in the University of Edinburgh 
Ills desires and ambition were irresistibly set upon literary fame, 
and after reluctantly trying the profession of law and the pursuit of 
commerce, be lived abroad some years, devotmg himself, by means 
of prudence and economy, to the cultivation of moral and metaphy- 
sical science, and to the preparation of his mind for fiitoro historical 
labours His intellect was calm, pliilosopbical, and sceptical, and 
he imbibed that strong disbohof m the possibility of miracles w Lich 
when expressed m his subtle logic and refined punty of style, liiu. 
rendered him oho of the most dangerous enemies of revealed reli- 
gion In 1787 ho rctunied to England, and was so much dis- 
couraged wr.tii the coldness of the pubUc towards hiS" first n oral and 
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nietap 1 i 3 ’sical prodnctions that he it one time meditated cLnnpng 
hiB name and expatnating himEclf for over In 1746 and the fol- 
lovnng year a gleam of success shone upon liim, for he had hitherto 
hved m snch narroir circnmstanccs t^t his c\trcmc pmdcnce and 
economj scarcely enabled him to subsist respectably, and he uas 
even at one time tedneed to the painful and imcongcmal ofScc of 
talung clmige of the young Alarquis of Annandalo who was insane 
Henoia entered the public scr/icc, and was cmplojcd ns sccrctai^ 
to General St Clair in various diplomatic missions IVTicn again 
residing at Edinburgh m 1762 ho accepted the post of Libranan to 
the Faculty of Adiocatcs, for which ho received, no salat^, but 
which plac^ at his disposal a lai^o and excellent collection of boohs 
With the aid thus furnished ho began his great work, the Jhslory of 
England from the accession of the Stuart Dj nasty to the Kcvolution 
of 16SS, to avhich ho afterwards added in successive volumes Uic 
earlier history from the invasion of Julius Cresar to the reign of 
James I Though the first aolumes were received with tlio same 
neglect as had encountered his previous publications, the extra- 
or^ary ments of the plan, and the incominmblc clearness and 
oeauty of the narration soon overcame the indifTcrcncc of the public, 
and the history graduallj and mpidlj rose to the Inghest populnntj , 
and took that place among the prose classics of the language arliich 
it has over since retained The admiration excited bj the EiMonj, 
by a natural consequence, reacted also upon his previous works, 
which now began to enjoj a high'dcgreo of populanty, in spite of 
the heterodox tenets which thc> were accused of maintninmg 
Hume’s reputation was now solidly established he was again ciii- 
ploycd in the public service, and accompamed as sccrefaiy, the 
embas^ of General Conway to Fans, where he became one of 
the lions of the fashionable society of the French capital, a popu- 
lanty which ho owed more to his literarv glory and to the sceptical 
thcones — then so prevalent in Franco— of which ho was one of the 
apostles, than to any personal aptitude for the societj of wits and 
fine ladies, for Hume was heavy and inelegant m appearance, 
and possessed few charms of conversation or readiness of repartee 
He afterwards fulfilled for a short time the still higher fimotions of 
Under-Secretary of State, and rctinng with a pension iiassod the 
evening of his life m philosophic and intellectual tmnquilhty, enjoy- 
ing tlio respect and affection which his virtuous and amiable quahtics 
attracted, and which not oven his scepticism could repeh Hume 
died in 1776 Ho was distinguished by great benevolence of lieart, 
and by a spirit of candour and mdulgence to the opinions of others, 
which might have been advantageously imitated by many of those 
who controverted his opmions 

As a moral and metaphysical wnter H imo certainly deserves 
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a hi gTi place m the lustoiy of philosophy The piominent feature o' 
his T rmtm m.Euman Na tvre^ -puhlished in 1738, was the attempt 
to dc^ucT^e operations o? the Toind entirely from the two sources 
of impressions and ideas, which he looks upon as distinct, and ms 
denying the eststenco of any fundamental difierence between such 
actions as we call virtuous and vicious, other than as they are prac- 
hcally found to he conducive to or destructive of the advantage of 
the individual or the species In other words Hume is the assertor 
of the theory of Utility, as the only one capable of satisfactorily 
explammg the mystenous question — What is the essential diflcrence 
between good and evil ^ Such a theory was received with mtense dis- 
satisfaction by the orthodox but seldom has the controversialist to 
encounter a tougher antagonist than Hume, the clearness of whoso 
exposition, and the subtlety of whose arguments, a subtlety the 
more formidable as it is always veiled under an air of philosophic 
landour, were but too often met with declamation and unfair 
attacks on a personal character which was above reproach But 
the chief danger of Hume’s philosophical doctnnes hes m^his 
famous argument on the impossibihty of miracles, based upon the 
two propositiQUs first, that it is contrary to all human expenenco 
that miracles should be true, both reason and facts tendmg to show 
the invariable natjire of the laws which govern all physiail pheno- 
mena, and secondly, that the improbability of a miracle ever 
lianng taken place is far greater than the improhahihty of the 
teshmony to such an event being false, the wutnesses hemg hkoly 
cither to have been duped themselves or to dupe others 
The Msloryj>/,j!;ngland is a hook of i ery high i aluo Hi a cer- 
tain exquisite ease and vivacity of narration it certamly has never 
been surpassed , and m the analysis of characters and the appre- 
ciation of great events Hume's singular clearness and philosophic 
rJevation of view give him a nght to one of the foremost places 
mong modern histonans But its defects are no less considerable 
Himo 8 mdolence induced him to remam contented with tabn<r his 
facts at second-hand from preceding writers, without trouhhng him- 
Mlf a^t accuracy Ihus legendary and hnlf-mythological stones 

are rclatedivith toe same air of belief atf the more ieU^uthentiS 

pardonable enough in Herodotus aud 
Livy, hut less venial m a wnter who ought to have aimliPil 

C ^ of truth from Stoti^S 

H^e essentaaUyji ctaist of the Yoltaire aud Diderot tyS too 

S’ chromclers to tomk^’con- 

sultmg them os authonties, or of separating the germ of feet which 

SSE I- ^ England is easentiaUy the history of toa 

cocflictof opimon on religious aud pohtical questions, au^Hunc 
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1 0 found means io maintain even dunng tlic five }cara ho pissed is 
military sen ice ns captain of the Hampshire mditta It was at this 
period that lie gave to the world the first-fruits of his pen m the 
excellent little essay, unttea m French, on tliOj5<f«/y ttj LUcratun 
Between 1763 and 17GB ho traiolletl over l%nljc, Stfitrcrland, and 
Italy, and while nt Homo, in 1704, tho first idea of writing the 
liistorj of tho Dedtnc and Fall of tho might) empire first flashed 
upon his mincL Ho has given n most stnidng and picturesque 
description of tho moments of tho generation and tho completion of 
his great work Tlio sudden shock of conception gucn amid the 
sunset nuns of tho Capitol, “while tho hirefooted friars were singing 
\ espers in tho Tempio of Jupiter,” found its picturesque consummation 
in tho " valley of noncios ” by tlio moonlit lake of Gcnci a in 1787 
Gibbon returned to England in 17C5, and set stronuouKly to work 
on tho composition of his liistor), the first \oliimo of which appeared 
In the following j cor, and was rcccncd not only with the npplaiiso 
of tho learned, but with uniicrsnl popuhnt) among tho fnshionihls 
world and tho ladies The praises of Hume found an echo in tho 
gayest and most frivolous circles At \anous in tennis nppcircd 
the succcssuo loiuraes, each of which excited tho odmfration and 
enthusiasm which llic grandeur of tho work was so calculated to 
inspire Gibbon bos related tho hesitation, and nlmoxl terror, mth 
which tho immonso extent and difficult) of liis enterpnso nt first 
filled him, and tho fastidious enro with which ho roused and 
rc-rovisod tho opening chipters, the first of which he wrote thrice, 
and tho second twico oicr, before ho wni satisfied with tho st)lo 
but as ho advanced tho vanons parts of las gigantic subject took 
form and symmetry, and tho increasing facility of comiwsition 
enabled him to advance with steady speed 
With tho year 1774 begins Gibbon’s political career bo sat in 
several successive Farllnmcnts ss member for Liskenrd, and sup- 
ported, witb a silent vote — ^for both modesty and a amt) prevented 
him from trying his fortimo ns a speaker — tho ministry, dunng Uio 
whole courso of tho Amoncan War, down to tho formation of tho 
Goahtion Cahmet Lord Horth rewarded his constant adhesion with 
tho post of one of tho Lords Commissioners of Trade, which Gibbon 
enjoyed for about three years, till the abohtion of tho office lu 
1782 In 1788 Gibbon determined to sottlo nltogolher nt Lnusnnno 
Ho estahhshed himself in tho comfortahle honso which ho bad pur- 
chased on tho lovely shore of Lako Loman, n spot for ever mc- 
morablo from tho residence of this great gemus This was pcrhajis 
tho happiest part of his life he was able to devote himself m tran- 
qoilhty to his mighty task, and his leisure hours wore cnhvcnnl 
with mtollcctual society and tho compamonship of his fnend 
Deyvordun At length his residence at Lausanne becommg dia> 
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ftgrecablo in consequence of the igilation which followed tho out- 
break of the French Rc\olution, ho returned to London in 1793 and 
died there in the following year* The personal character of Gihhon 
was rather respectable Ahan attractive Of n cold and Bomtnvhnt 
selfish disposition, he played a prominent part in tho bnlimnt 
inter cctnal circle which surrounded Burke and Johnson, his im- 
mense acquirements and refined manners rendered his conversation 
interesting and valnablo, and his vanity, though concealed by good 
biccdmg and Knowledge of tho 'world, was not incompatible with 
generosity and benevolence 

§ 1 His Histor y of i he Decline andJSalLqfJJie. Jlrndti^Etn^tre, is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest monuments of industry and genius 
The task he undertook, to give a connected narrative of one of the 
most eventful periods in the annals of the world, 

“ Res Rominas, penturnquo regm," 

was colossal It embraced, cvcliis re of the introductory skctcli of 
Homan history' from tho time of Augustus, of itself a noble monu- 
ment of philosophical research, a yMinod of upwards of thirteen 
centuncs, that is frQro-aboutT.80 torldfiS'A n Ihis immense spao’ 
included not only the manhood and tho decrepitude of the Bomnu 
Umpire, but tho irruption of the Barbarian nations, the eshibbsh* 
ment of tho Byzantine power, tho reorganization of the Enroiican 
nations, tho fonndation of the religions and political system of 
Mhhomedanism, and tho Crusades Tho enormous scope of the 
undertakmg rendered indispensable not only tho most vast and 
accurate knowledge of tho whole rango of classical, Byzantine, 
mcdiroval, and oriental literature, but such a largeness of v lew ns 
should give a clear and philosophical account of some of tho greatest 
religious and social changes that have ever modified tho destinies of 
our race ; tho nso of Christianity', tho hltissulman dominion, and 
the institutions of Feudalism and Clin ally Nor was tho com- 
plexity of tho subject less formidablo than its extent } while tlio 
matcnals for much of its treatment wore to ho painfully aiftcd from 
the rubbish of tho Byzantine annahsts, and tho vnld exaggerations 
of tho Eastern chroricicrs From this immense chaos was to he 
deduced light, order, and regularity, and tho historian was to 
bo familiar with tho whole range of philosophy, scicnec, pohtics, 
and war Gibbon has confessed tiiat his expenenco of parliamentary 
tactics and tho knowledge of military afTairs which he had acquired 
in tho House of Commons and m the Hampshire militia, had been 
of signal service to him, zn dcscnbing tho deliberations of senates 
and tbs movements of unmenso armies for man is every where tho 
eamt, and the historian possessed tho rare art of bringing homo to 
our symjiathics and undersfouding tho sentunents and actions of 
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romoto ftgcB and distant peoples Gibbon is one of tbe most dan 
gorous enemies whom the Chnstinn fiuth was ever assailed — he 
was th&morc dangerous because bo uas insidious Tlio following is 
the plan of bis tactics Uo docs not formally denj tbo evidence 
U])on which is based the stnicturo of Christianit}, but ho ludircctlv 
includes that system in the same category nth the mythologies ol 
ingamsni The rapid spread of Chnstianitj he cvplains by merely 
bccondary cauies , and in relating tbe disgraceful corrujitions, perse- 
cutions, and superstitions which so soon supplanted the pure morality 
of the pnmifivo church, ho leads the render to consider these leas ns 
tbo results of human crime, folly, and ambition, than ns tlio nccis- 
sary consequences of tho system itself Uo cilher did not or would 
not distinguish between tbo pareeque and quoique, and rc])rcsciits 
wlint is in reality an abuse nTnii inovilablo”ronscqucncc. JRyroii 
well desenbed him os 

•'Sapping a <o1cinn creed with solemn sneer, 

Ihe lotd of ironr, that master spell 

Dut tbe accusations of iinv ing intciitioiinlly distorted facts or garbled 
authorities he bos refuted in tbo Vindication in winch lie replied to 
013 opponents In tho full and complete references and quotations 
with which lie scrupulously fortifies bis assertions and his deductions, 
tt c SCO a panoply w bicb oifers few weak places to tbo ndv ersnry 'i he 
dolibcnto opinion of Guirot, whom no one can accuse of indificrcncc 
to religion, will bo conclusive as to Gibbon’s merit on tins point 
Ills style IS remarkably poinjxius, elaborate, and sonorous origmallv 
artificial it had gradually liccomc the nnliiml garb of bis thoughts 
In tbo antitbotical and ciugraromatio stnicturo of bis phrases, and in 
tbo immense propondemneo of the I^tin over tbo 'Jcutonic element 
in Ills diction. Gibbon is the least Unglish of all our wnters of the 
first class and the case wiUi which whole pages of his wTifinys 
may be translated almost without a change of words or gnmmnr, 
into French, render credible tbo statement of Ins Iiaviug for some 
time hesitated whether to compose his work m that language or his 
mother-tongue. Ho was so fastidious m his search after elegance, 
that to avoid tbo repetition, at close intervals, of a name or event, 
be IS apt, each time it occurs after the first, to express it by a pen- 
pbrasis or an incidental allusion, to tindci-stcnd which often demands 
from tbo reader a degree of knowledge which few readers possess, 
and this is sometimes tho canso of obscurity Uis descriptions of 
cv cnls, ns of battles, of nations, of individual characters, are won- 
derfully lifo-like and animated , and Lis chief sin against good taste 
is a somovvimt too gorgeous and highly coloured tone Uis imagina- 
tion was sensuous, and bo dwells with greater cnthuoinsm upon 
matenal gmndcur than upon moml elevation , for bis moral suscop- 
db'Iitios do not appear of a very lofty order He bad in coimran 
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with Yoltairo a peculiar and most offensuo debght in dwelling upon 
BcandUlous and unmoral stones, and tins tendency, which m Voltaire's 
light and fleenng style is less repulsive, becomes doubly odious 
when exhibited m combmation with Gibbon’s solemn and majestir 
iangnage 

§ 5 Perhaps the most stnkmg figure m the social and hterary 
history of this period is that of §iiatUEL^JoHNSON^(1709::17^) 
His career was emmcntly that of a man of letters , and the slow 
and labonous efforts by which, m spite of every obstacle, personal 
as well as matenal, ho raised himself to the highest intellectual 
supremacy present a spectacle equally mstmctive to us and honour- 
able to him Ho was bom in 1709, the son of a.lcamed but 
poor and stmgghng provmcial bookseller m Lichfield, and he 
exhibited, from his very childhood, the same singular union ol 
mental power and constitutional mdolence, ambition and hypo- 
chondriacal gloom, which distinguished him through hfe Ho ^vas 
disfigured and half blinded by a scrofulous disorder, which seamed 
and deformed a face and figure naturally imposing, and at the 
same tune affiicted him with strange and involuntary contortions, 
reacting also upon his mmd and temper, and makmg him sombre, 
despondent, and irritable In the vanous humble seminaries, where 
ho i-cceived his early education, he unfaihngly took the first place, 
and being assisted by a benevolent patron with the means of 
studying at the University, he earned to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
an amount of scholarship very rare at his j^e Hero ho remained 
nbfiut three years, remarkable for the roughness and uncouthness of 
Ins manners, and no less for his wit and insubordination, as well as 
for that sturdy spint of mdependence which made him reject wntli 
indignation any offer of assistance The stoiy of his throwing 
away a pair of new shoes which some one, pitying the poverty of 
the ragged student, had placed at bis door, is stnkmg, and even 
pathetic His father’s affairs being in hopelest. confusion, and the 
promises of assistance not bemg fulfilled, he was obliged to leave 
the Unncrsitj without a degree, aud receiving, at his father’s death 
only 20f as his share of the inhentance, he abandoned it to his 
mother’s use, for he was ever a most dutiful and generous son, and 
entered upon the hard career of teacher and usher m vanous pro- 
vincial schools. For success m this profession he was equally 
unfitted hy his person, his nature, and tho peculiar character of his 
mind and acqmremcnts, and after unsuccessfully attempting to 
keep a school himself at Edial, near Lichfield, he began that 
tremendous struggle with labour and want, which continued dunng 
30 years His first htorary undertaking was a translation of 
Father Lobo’s Travels in Abyssinia, but his hopes of success meet- 
ing W)th little hut disnppomtmeot, he dcteimmed to jiunch upon 
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the groat oconu of London Htcmr}' hfc In 1736 lie liiul mamed 
Mrs I'ortcr, a avidow old onougli to bo his motlier, hut a\honi nol- 
aMtlistaiiding her defeots of (icrson and cultiantion lie nlnajs lovid 
vnth the energy of liis tnascnlinc and afleotiouato diameter In 
1737 ho Inaelled to London in conipan} with Ihaid Gamch, 
one of the feM pupils lie had had under his rliargo at Ldial, 
who was destined, m anoUicr jxtth, to follow a hnihant career 
Garrick’s ambition was to appear on the stage, where ho siiccdilj 
took the first place, and Johnson cnrr(cil w ith him the unfinished 
Mb of his tragedy Irene ^^lthout fortune, without fntnds, of 
siugularlj uncouth and forbidding extenor, Johnson entered iijioi) 
the career — then pcrliaiis at its lowest chh of profit and rcsiKCtabi* 
litj— of a bookseller’s back, or litcmrj drudge Ho bccnino a con- 
tribulor to diicrs journals, and particularlj to the Gentleman's 
Magazine^ then earned on by its founder, Ca\ c , and as an obscure 
labourer for tlio press lio furnished cnticisnis, prefaces, translations, 
in short all kmds of humblo Iitcraiy' work, and ultimnlclj siipplicsl 
reports of the proceedings m Parliament, tliougli the innics of the 
8]icakcrs, in ohcdicnco to the Ian winch then rendered it jicnal to 
reproduce the debates, were disguised under imaginary title! Ho 
first emerged into popularitj in 1738, by the publication of lus 
ratiro, cuutlcd 7 on rfon, ou ndminb’o ivampbrnso or reproduction 
of thb third satire orjuicnal, m which ho adapts tlio sontimcnH 
and topics of tlio great Homan poet to the neglect of letters in 
London, ond the humiliations which nn lioncst man must encounter 
In a society where foreign quacks and natno scoundrels could alone 
hope for snoccbs Dnniig this miscmblc and obscure jicrtion of Ins 
career, when ho dined in a collar upon sixptnnj worth of meat and a 
pennyworth of bread, w hen ho signed himself, m a note to his cm- 
plojcr, “jours tmpransus, S Johnson," when Ins ragged coat and 
’x»m shoes made him ashamed to apjxsir at the table of hi«. publisher, 
and caused him to dm our Ins dinner behind a screen, ho retained all 
his native dignitj of mind and severe honcstj of principle There 
18 somethmg affecling in the picture of this great and noble mind 
labouring on through toil and distress which would have crushed 
most men, and avlnch, though it roughened his manners, onlj 
intensified his humanity, and augmented his self-respect In 17i4 
ho published the L\fe^ of Savage, that unhappy poet whoso carcei 
Avas so extraordinarj , and whoso vices A\cro not leas sinking than 
his talents. Jonnson had known hun well, and they had often 
VTindored supperless and homolcs about tho streets at midnight, 
I’ho vigorous and manly thought expressed m Johnson’s sonorous 
language rendered this biography popular but tho impTovqmcnt 
in*tho author’s ciroumstanccs was very tardy m making its appear- 
ance . no htcrarj life wus over a more correct txemphficatioii than 
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Inat of Johnson, 3f the truth of hio own majestic line “slow rises 
woith, hy poverty depressed ’* 

$ 6 During the eight years extending from 1747 to 1756 Johnson 
-n-as engaged in the execution of his laborious undertaking, the com> 
{Illation of his great JDictimary the English Language^ which long 
occupied tho place among us of the Dictionary of the Academy m 
Franco and Spam Tlio etymological part of this great work, 
m consequence of Johnson shanng tho then almost universal 
ignonnco of the Teutonic languages, is totally w ithoiit value , hut 
the accuracj and comprclicnsivoncss of tlic dcfimtions, and above all 
the interesting quotations adduced to cxcraphfj the diOcrcnt senses 
of the words, render it a hook that may always ho read with j'lca- 
sure The compilers of tho French and Spanish dictionaries do, 
indeed, quote passages, in support of the meanings they assign to 
words, from tho great classical writers of their rcspcctnc literature , 
hut these quotations have no further interest or cicn sense than is 
necessary to exhibit the particular meaning of tho word illustrated, 
while Johnson’s are either somo striking passage of poetry and 
eloquence, or some historical fact or scientific axiom or dcfimtion 
'Ihus a {logo of Johnson’s dictionary always gratifies a cunosity quite 
independent of mere {ihilological research When we think of this 
solitary scholar with painful industry compiling a great national 
work, at least not inferior to productions which in other countries 
have occupied tho attention of learned and nchly cndow'ed societies 
during a great number of years, we cannot hut feel deep admiration 
for our countiyman T^ilo engaged in this laborious task he 
dnerted his mind by tho publication of the Vanit y ofJEman 
l{'f}/ic5, a companion to his London, being a sumlar imitation of 
tiie tenth satire of his Eoman prototype This is imttcn in a 
loftier, more solemn and declamatory' stylo than tho preceding 
poem, and is a fine specimen of Johnson’s dignified but somewhat 
gloomy rhetoric Tho illustrations, drawn from history, of tlio 
futility' of those objects which men sigh for, literary, military, or 
political renown, beauty', wealth, long life, or splendid alliances, 
Johnson has reproduced with kindred vigour, but ho has added 
several of lus own, where bo shows a power and grandeur in no 
sense inferior to that of Juvenal Thus to the striking picture of 
the fall of Sejanus, related wntli such gnm humour by the Homan 
satinst, Johnson has added tho not less impressive picture of the 
aisgmce ol Wolsoj', and his episode of Charles XII is no unwortliy 
counterpart to tho portrait of Hannibal At about tho same time 
Johnson brought out upon tho st<agc, pnncijially througli tho 
nncndly interest of Gamck, who was now the principal theatneal 
manager, tho tragedy oXJixne, w'luch had long been m vain awaitmg 
the opportiuiity of representation Its success was insignificant. 
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nnd indeed could not Imro liccn otherwise, for the plot of the piece 
IS totally devoid of interest and probability, there is no discnmm'i- 
tion of character, no painting of passion, and the work consists ol 
a senes of loftj moral declamations in Jolinson’s laboured and 
rhotoncal stylo 

§ 7 Johnson founded, and earned on alone, two pcnodical 
papers m the stylo that Addison and Steele had rendered so 
iwpular These were the differ, which lasted hut a short tune, 
and the JRamUer, appeanng twice a week and sold at a low price 
Tlio ease, grace, pleasantry, and vancty which gave such charm to 
the Tatler and Spectator are totally incompatible with the heavy, 
antithetical ponderous manner of Johnson, and his good sense, 
piety, and sombre tone of morality are hut a poor substitute for the 
mite ingentum and knowledge of tho world displaced in his models 
Yet though heanng every mark of labour Johnson’s cssajs were 
wntten ivith great rapidity and often dcsiialched to the press 
without revisal This species of pcnodical cssay-WTiting, winch 
exerted so powerful an influence on taste and manners in the 
eighteenth century, may bo said to terminate witli the JtamVhi, 
though continued with gradually increasing want of ongmahtyhv 
other writers, till it finally died out with Hawkesworth, Moore, ami 
Bonncll Thornton,* ^ho first of whom was hut a feeble mimic of 
the Johnsonian manner Johnsons mother died in 1759, and he 
wrote with extraordinary rapiditj, and for the purpose of raising 
'funds for her funeral, his oncc-cclobratcd moral talc, Jtass^aB,'Pi ince 
of-Abyssima The manners and scenery of this storj arc ncitlict 
those of onontal, nor of any other known country, and tho hook is 
little else but a senes of dialogues and reflections, embodying the 
author’s ideas on an immense vancty of subjects connected with 
art, literature, society, and philosophy, and his lofty, but gloomy 
and discouraging pnnciplcs of ethics and religion It has sometimes 
been fancifully contrasted with tho Oandide of Toltairo, and indeed 
it would bo difficult to find two nearly contcmporaiy works jiro 
icntmg a morc coniploto antagomsm m tendency and manner 

* John Hawkeswoutii (1715-177S) edited The Adeentwrer, which np- 
penred twice n week from 1752 to VM Hawkesworth also tnmslnt^ 
Telemachui, and wrote an account of Cnptsin Cook's voj iges 

Edwakd Moore (1712-1757) edited I’ho World, which appeared weekly 
from 1753 to 1736, and in whidi he was assisted by Lord Lyttelton, the Fail 
of Chesterfidd, Horace Walpole, and other distinguished literary men Moore 
hkcwioe -wrote a tragedy called The OamesUr 

BonnelIj THORNTOir (1724-1768) wrote. In conjunction with his friend 
tleorge Colmin the elder. The Connoisseur, which appeared from 1754 to 
1756 Thornton was the author of several ether works , hut he is best known 
by hli tmislation ot Pkiutus, vfi 'h he made in coiymiction with VFarner and 
Colroaix > 
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At ^a^olls penoda of hw catcet Jolinaon. had gi\cn to the world 
several political pamphlets, generally distinguished for the violence 
with which arbitrary doctrines 'arc tnamtoined, and for a strange 
mixture of sense and vigour and narrow prqudicc Thus ho was 
an ardent opponent ot the nghts of the Amcncan colonies to reiolt 
against oppression, and through his whplo life exhibited an 
ardent advocacy of extreme Tory doctnnes, singularly at variance 
with his liberality in other respects. It was not till 1762, when 
the philosopher had reached the age of 53, that ho emerged from 
the constant poverty which had hitherto almost overwhelmed him, 
and against which he had so valiantly struggled At the acces- 
sion of George III the government hoped to gain populanty hy 
showing some favour to art and letters , and Johnson, who now 
occupied an honourable and leading position as a morahst and pod, 
was gratified by Lord Bute with a pension of 300f a year Johnson 
now found himself, for the first time in his life, placed ahove want, 
and was able to indulge not only bis constitutional indolence, 
but that nohlo chanty and benevolence which transformed his 
"dwelling into a sort of asylum for helpless indigence In spite ot 
Ins own poverty he bad maintained under bis roof a strange assem- 
bly of pensioners on bis bounty, whose only claims upon him were 
Uieinnfirmities and their distress There was Anna Williams, a 
blind poetess, Mrs Desmoulins, and Levett, a sort of humble 
pracbtioner of medicine among the most miserable classes of 
I^ndon, and a thousand anecdotes are related of the generosity 
of Johnson to these inmates, mth whose quarrels and repmin^s he 

ivith unrclaxmg hmdness 

§ 8 At this penod of his life Johnson became acquainted ivith 

whose biography of the old sar^e n, 
, pe Japs^e most perfect and intemting‘’a4>L of a hterS 

for Johnson estahhshed a las^ff sincere admiration 

patiblo characters and Bn<nr»li^i. l®fween-these incom- 

Lly and “I? most 

of Johnson, but the most adnm^i and conversation 

|luch he played so bnlhant a m 

W meetings of that age orclubs^S®t?° 
a Johnson, and m which r ' j society founded 
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disliuguished artist^ conrcrscrs, and men of Ictlcrs }in\c been mem- 
bers of tbis club , and Boswell’s ddigbt was to record the “ mt 
combats” wbioh wore incessantly tafang place among them, as 
ucll as to preserve every fragment that be could collect by bearsny 
and observation, of tbo manners and converse of bis idol Thus he 
has gii en us, \ntb a consummate sUill only the more astonishing 
from ubat wo know of bis character, the inost accurate yet b^ely 
transenpt of the intellectual society of Johnson’s day Joliiison s 
pouers of conversation were extraordinary be delighted in discus- 
sion, and bad acquired by constant practice tbo art of expressing 
himself with pointed force and elegance, ubilo tbo ponderous anti- 
theses and sesquipedalian diction of bis wntten stylo acre replacor 
by a muscular and idiomatic expression which formed an appropriate 
vebiclo for bis a eighty thoughts, bis apt illustrations, and bis im- 
mense stores of reading and observation He often argued for 
Motory, and the ingenious paradox and sledge-hammer repartees 
with abicli be sometimes overwhelmed opposition, are by no means 
the least interesting traits of bis wonderful skill in social contest 
Hardly any subject was broached on which Johnson bad not some- 
thing ingenious, if not admirable, to say This was perhaps the 
most tnlliaut and the happiest portion of bis life Ho made the 
acquaintance of the family of Tbralo, a neb brewer and member 
of tbo House of Commons, who, like most of his contemporanes, 
was filled mth admirabon by the vaned and imposing talents ot 
the great wit and \vnter, and whose wife was equally famous for her 
oivn talents and for the bnght intellectual society she loved to 
asscmblo round her At Thrale’s house in London, as well ns at his 
luxurious villa at Strcatbam, Johnson was for many years a fre- 
quent and an honoured guest His comfort was studied j his sick- 
ness was nursed, his coarseness of manner forgiven, and down to 
the time of Thrale’s death Johnson enjojed under his roof all that 
fnendslup and rcsiicct, aided by boundless wealth, could give 
This connection, which lasted about fourteen years, gave Johnson 
the opportunity of frequenting refined societj , and m the companj 
of the 'Ihralcs ho made sea oral excursions to diffeient parts of 
England, and once indeed os far ns Fans Ho undertook, unfor- 
tunately for his fame, the task of prepanng a new edition ot 
Slinkspcarc, an enterprise for winch ho was unfitted not only ba 
Ins little sympathy with that romantic class of poetry of which 
Shakspcarc is the chief representative, but by an almost total want 
of acquaintance wath tlic wntmgs of Sliakspeare’s age, an accurate 
knowledge of winch Is of course a pnmaiy requisite for anj one who 
washes to explain the obscunties of the poet The edition, with 
tbo exception of an occasional happy remark, and a sensible sclcc 
tloii from the commcntaiies of preening annotators, is qulfc un- 
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■ftorthy of Johnson’s reputation In 1773 Johnson imderlook, in 
company with his fnend Boswell^ an ovpedition to the Hebndts, a 
journey which would in those days have appeared almost as enter- 
prising as would now an exploration of the intenor of Afnca , ami 
tluB voyage not only enabled him to make aoquamtance with 
Scotland and the Scots, and thus to dissipate many of his old pre- 
judices against the country and the people, but gave him the oppor- 
tiimty of exercising his observation and cnnosity on a region entirolj 
new to him and rarely visited by travellers The volume in which 
he gives an account of his impressions contains many mteresting 
and characteristic passages His lasLSKorLoLany-consejucnco, ana 
Aihich IS also unquestionably his best, was the Jjtves~>{fJ,h&uPoets, 
onginating in the proposal made to him by several pnbhsbers that 
he should wnte a few lines of biographical and critical preface to the 
oollectcd works of the English poets, of which they wore preparing an 
edition Johnson accepted the task, but the work far outgrow the 
limits onginally proposed, and ho furnished an m\aluablo senes of 
hteraiy portraits Unfortanatcly the plan altogether excluded the 
greatest poets that our hterature has produced, and admitted no 
names, excepting those of Milton, Butler, Dryden, and Pope, which 
can be ranked m the first, or even \cry high in the second class 
It seemed as if the plan had been purposely designed to embrace 
what was undoubtedly the least poetical epoch of our literature 
But Johnson performed his task with such skill, and poured foitb 
so abnndantly tho stores of his sound sense and acute reflection, 
that these lives are not only one of the most amusing books in the 
language, but contain, in spite of the narrowness of the author’s 
hteraiy creed, lunnmerable passages of tho happiest and most 
original criticism, particularly m the appieciation of those wnters 
who, belonging to what is called the classical or artificial school, 
exhibit charaotenstica which Johnson was capable of appreciating 
His remarks upon the poetry of Cowley, "Waller, and Pope, are ad- 
mirable , and his immense knowledge of life, and sharp and weighty 
sense, have filled his pages inth stnking and valuable observations 
Ho mcoiporated ViHh this work his previously written Life of 
Savage , and on comparing the style of this hook with his pre- 
ceding productions, we are struck by its comparative fieedom from 
that pompous and rhetorical tone which disfigures his earlier prosc- 
wntings, in which tho abuse of antithesis, of carefully balanced 
sentences, and of tho employment of long Latinised words, had beon 
earned so far as almost to justify his writing being denied the title 
of idiomatic English, In 1784 this good man and vigorous wntoi 
died, after sufienng severely from dropsy and a complication of 
disorders , and it is consoling to reflect that the morbid and almost 
hypoobondnac horror of death which hod tormented him dunng 
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hiH \sholo existence gave waj, nndcr the iuflacnco of his -strong 
religions sentiments, and at the approach of the moment he bad so 
dreaded, to a calm and resignation vrorthy of so inso and so hene- 
i olent a character Few literary men have enjoyed so much defer- 
ence as Johnson both his virtues and his defects, his talents and 
his weaknesses, contnbuted to make him the king of his circle , and 
It 18 less a matter of surprise that the hardships of Ins early hfe 
should have left a stamp of coarseness and ferocity upon his manners 
and demeanour, than that the causes which mode him rough and 
licarsh in argnment, and careless of the minor decencies of social 
intereourse, should never have sullied the undeviatmg punty of his 
moral pnnciplcs, nor diminished the tenderness of his heart Ho ins 
a singular mixture of prejudice and hberahtj, of scepticism and 
crcdulitj, of higotrj and candour and with that paradoxical 
strangeness which pervades all his personality, we know him better, 
and admire him more, in the unadorned records ahich Bosiicll has 
given of his conversational triumphs, than in those rhctoncal and 
elaborate wntings which his contemporancs thonght so magnifi- 
cent, but which mote recent generations seem likely to condemn to 
comparative oblivion 

§ 9 The name of Eni^n Bto ke. Q729-1797) has already 
occurred more than once nsISoSneoted with Johnson and the accom- 
plished htcrary society of that day Burke was a man of povrerful 
and versatile gemus, carrying the fervour and imagery of a great 
orator into philosophical discussion, and uniting m himself the 
highest qualities of the statesman, the writer, and the philosopher 
Ills predommant quality was a burmng and dazzling enthusiasm for 
nhatever object attracted his sympathies, and in tliq service of this 
enthusiasm he impressed all the disciplined forces of his learning, 
his logic, and his Instoncnl and political knowledge His mind 
resembled the Puntan regiments of Cromwell, winch moved to 
battle with the precision of machines, whiloTjurning with the 
fiercest ardour of fanaticism His sympathies were indeed generally 
excited by generous pi^ for misfortuqe, and horror at cruelty and 
injustice , but, os in the c£e of his rupture with Fox, his splendid 
oratoncal dmplav m the impeachment of lYarrcn Hastmga, and his 
tunoiis denunciation of the French Revolution, the v cry excess o{ 
his tenderness made him cruel, and Uie vehemence of his detesta- 
tion of injustice inade him unjust Ho was the son of a Dublin 
attoniej, came earlj to England to studj law, but commenced his 
career as a iniwllancous writer m magazines. Hc-was the Jbnnder 
and Irst author of the a macful epitome of political 

and general farts, and gamed his n^rst reputation by his Lssay ok 
ihe SnUtme-nrnlJD^ autif ttl, a short x^eatise m which ingenaitj la 
more ptreepUVe than stlid ty of reasoning, and he became one el 
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tho most coust^nt and 'bnlliant ornMiicnta of tlio clitb nlicro 
iTolinson, Itc^Tiolds, and Goldsmith used to nssemhio Burke’s 
[X)>\cr8 of conversation were most evtraordinnry, his immense and 
vaned stores of knowledge were iwared forth m language unequalled 
for its splendour of illustration , and Johnson, jealous os ho was of 
his o\m social supremacy, confessed that in Burke he encountered 
a fully equal antagonist Burke’s pohtical career commenced as 
SecroUiiy to Hamilton m Ireland, and ho was afterwards attached in 
the same capacity to Lord Bockmgham Ho sat m the House of 
Ccmmoiis successively for Wendovor, Bristol, and Malton, and was 
one of the most prominent debaters dunng the agitated penod of 
the Amcncan War and the French Re\ olution Ho formed part of 
more than one ministry, and was succcssn cly cither m power or ir 
opposition in the successive administrations of Rockingham, North, 
Portland, and others For a short time ho held the lucrative jiost 
of Pajmastcr of the Forces m the Rockingham cabinet The cul- 
mmating points of his jxilitical life were his share in the fninoiis 
India Bill, which was to entirely change the administration of our 
Eastern dopcnacncics, and in the toal of Warren Hastings, which 
lasted from 1736 to 1795, and terminated wnth the acquittal of the 
accused In {lu^ majestic and solemn scene, where a great nation 
sat in public judgment upon a great criminal, Burke played per- 
haps the most prominent part he was one of the managers of the 
impeachment m the name of the Commons, and his speech is one of 
the suhlimcst philippics that ancient or modem oratory can show 
He had heated his imagnation in contemplating the vast, goigeou^ 
and picturecque nations and history of the East, and his almost 
morhid philanthropy was intensified by the consciousness of his 
proud position as a defender of ancient and oppressed jiopulalions 
before the i enerablo bar of history and the English people. It is 
curious to observe bow gradually his speeches and writings increase 
in 1 ivulnecs of colourmg and in intensitj' of jiassion as he advanced 
in life his powerful mind almost lost its balance under the shock 
of that bitter disappointmcut caused by the horrors of the French 
Revolution, in which his unrivalled pohtical oigncity could fore- 
see nothing but unmingled evil Ihc Reign of Terror trans- 
formed Burke from a constitutional Whig into a Torj', but at 
tlio same time animated his genius to some of its most unrivalled 
bursts of eloquence The close of this great and good man’s life 
was melancholy, the loss of his son, a youth oi great promise 
cruiilicd all his hopes, and elicited one of the noblest monuments oi 
pathetic oratory His finest avntten compositicns are his Ldfer to a 
Node Lord^ in which he defends himself against the aspersions or 
the Duke of Bedford who had attacked him for acceptmg a jiension, 
bis ftejlscfions on {he Fi ench BevditU/fn, and his Letter on a Jtegtetde 
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Peace In Parliament, tiiough Ina sjwclics n ero perhn]^ nncqnollcd 
for splendour of jUustnlion, for an almost supcmnlural neat/ new of 
]x>litical foresight, and for the profonndcst aniUais of constilntionnl 
priDCiples, ho ivas often less ixipulnr Ilian main Infenor dclntora 
ho spoke over the heads of his audience, Ixit he wll o\ir he regarded 
ns ono of the greatest orators and statesmen of niis age or co.intt^ 

§ 10 The last half of the eighteenth centiirv was a sors gloom\ 
and agitated crisis Tlio dispute lietnecn Gmt Bnlnin *iiid her 
American colonics, the lowcnng and ominous looming of Iho great 
rcsolutionarv tempest of Prance, and many intern’ll subjects of dur> 
Fcnsion msohing important constitutional qiustionn, rendered the 
political nlinosphero gloomy anl thunder-charged Prom alwtit 
the beginning of ITfift, and with occasional intcrniptious down to 
1772 there appeared in the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ ono of the Iciding 
Jiondon journals, then published by Woodfill, n penes of J^Heis 
for the most part signed Junim 'Ihcv cahihllcd po much weight 
and digmtj of slvlc, and so minute an acqnamtaneo with the d< tads 
of jxirlv tactics, and hrcalhcd such a loftj tone of constitutional 
pnnciplc, combined with such a hittcnicss, and even ftroeitj of 
jicrsonal invective, Ihal tlinr influence was nnhounded Guvem- 
ment made the most violent, but fruitliNi elTorts to discover the 
writer, and W^oodfnll mihmitted to tevero punishment, though there 
IS cvoiy reason to hchoro that ho loo vr^s 1 cj>t m jicrft'ct ignorance 
af tho real name of his corresixmdent Iho chief objects of thr 
attack of Junius vroro tho Dukes of Grafton and Dedford, and he 
strongly pronounced Inmpclf against the infriiigonicnt of constitu- 
tional libcrtj in tho expulsion of Wilkes from llio House of Com- 
mons and tho seizure of his papi'rs but tho concealed vvTitcr does 
not confino himself to great public questions, hut exhibits minute 
knowledge of disputes and intrigues in tho siilwdinatc dciorlmcnl 
of tho Wnr-oflicc, and show 6 all tho rancour of a man who fill him- 
self jici’sonallj aggnev cd Tho w hole annals of jiohtiavl controv ersv 
show nothing so bitter and tcrnbic ns the jicrsiOiialitics and iiivcc- 
livcs of Jinntts, winch are rendered more formidable bj the loft 
dignilj of tho language, and by the moderate and constitutional 
pnnciplcs -which he professes to maintain These letters will nlw-ajs 
bo regaided ns masterpieces m their particular slv Ic Jfnn-v eftorls, 
some Tciy learned, ingenious, and clabomto, have been cmplojcd to 
clear up tho nddle of tho real authorship of these letters hut tho 
enigma still remains ono of the most mj stcrious in tho Instorj ot 
Ictlcrs Burke, Hamilton, Francis, Ljttolton, and Lord George 
Sackvillo, have been successively fixed upon ns tho writer, and the 
mingled glory and shame— gloty for tho high merits of Inc com- 
iKMitioD, and shame for tho atiocious spirit of column} — has\x!cn 
transported by aiicowsho demonstrations to one or to tho olhef 
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Amoi g the uMmerous chunants to the douBtful honour Sir Pliihp 
l''mncjs appeara to have tho atrongest aufTrages tho opinion of 
Sfaoiuhy, whose knowledge of tho history of tho tuno was tin- 
riralled, is iiiiconditionally m favour of Francis, hut a recent 
investigator has hroiight fornattl some ingenious arguments in 
favour of Lyttelton It is hardly prohahle tint tins cunoiis and 
much-vexed question will now ever ho settled ty nnj thing more 
ronclHSivc than more or less strong iircsnmptive evidence, and the 
authorship of the Letters of Jutitus will remain a singular example 
of an unsolved {Political mjstcrj like the Man in tho Iron Mask or 
tlio lixccutioner of Charles I However this mn\ ho, tho letters 
thcnisclvcs will ever ho a nionunicnt of tho finest hut fiercest. poll 
lical mvcclive 

, §11 Adam Smith (1723^1700) was the founder, m Englond, of 
' the scie'ncc ■of -Political Economy Ho was a Scotchman, and ex- 
hibited in n high degree that aptitude for moml, metaphysical, and 
economic investigation which seems to ho so gcncml in Jus country 
lie was successively Professor ofJLogic and of MoraLPlulosophy in 
the University of Glasgow At one jicnod of his hfc he lectured w ith 
success at Fdinhuigh on rhetoric and belles lettres, and was per- 
suaded to travel with the young Duke of Buccleuch, whoso education 
he BUiwnntcndcd His most important work is the Inquiry into the 
Nntiac and Causes of the Wealth of Kations, the fruit of ten yearn of 
study' and mvcstigntioii, and which laid the fonudnlion for modem 
taonomir science It was tho first systematic treatise jiroduccd in 
Lngkmd ujion a most important subject, and though not free from 
erroneous deductions was the most vnluahlo contribution ever made 
to a science, then almost m its infancy, and which was destined, 
thanks m a great measure to his okar and logical reasoning anti 
abundant and popular illustration, to exert an immense and henc- 
ficinl influence on legislation and commerce Tho fundamental 
principles iniight by Adam Smith are chiefly', that gold and silver 
arc by no means wealth either to individuals or communities, being 
inly symbols and conventional rcprcscntativ cs of v aluo , that labour 
18 the true source of nehes, and that any slate mlcrfcrcuco with the 
distnhution or production of commodities can only aggravate the 
evils it is inlendctl to cure Ho was tho first to show, by ajit and 
picturesque illnstration, tho wonderful results of tho division of 
ialiour, both ns icgards the quantity and quality of the product 
His moral and metaphysical llicones are now nearly forgotten, hut 
Ins Jnqumj will ever remain tho alphabet or toxt-hook of tho ini- 
]ior(ant science of which he was the pioneer 
§ 12 Something similar to what Adam Smith jicrfonned for 
ixihtical economy, Sin-'iVjnuAM Br,AOK8TOHn (l’^-A780) did 
for the vast and coniphcatcvl study of the Constitution and the 
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Laws of England Ho was l)y profession "a lawjer, though he 
mingled a strong tasto for elegant literature with the graver studies 
of his profession and ho ultimately heenme a Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas His Commentarus on the Laws of England gave the 
first example of a systematic work comhmmg and popularizing all 
the elementary and histoncal knowledge requisite for the studj , 
and this hook, which is written in a smgplarlj easy and pleasant 
stjle, IS the groundwork of o\cry legal education, naj, the acci- 
dence^ so to saj, of the grammar of Enghsh law Numerous 
editions ha\ e been published, hni ging up the work to the existing 
state of legal knowledge, and showing such modifications as from 
time to time hare been made in our legislation, and Blackstonc’s 
Commentaries still continue the best and completest ontline of the 
Uistory and principles of Enghsh law The great questions of nght 
and property which ho at the bottom of all socinl organization are 
lUcidly treated, and the mingled vreb of Tcntonio, Eeudal, Parlia- 
mentary, and Ecclesiastical legislation is carefully unravelled and 
disposed with luminous distinctness 
§ 13 The most promment names in the Enghsh theological philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century arc those of Bishop Butler (1692- 
1762) and William Palet (1743-1605) The former is more 
remarkable for the severe and coherent logic with which ho demon- 
strates his conclusions, the latter for tho consummate skill with which 
ho popularized tho abstrusor aigunicnts of his predecessers. Butler’s 
pnncipal work is Tl^^alogy of JRehgum Natiiraljand^Eevealed to 
the JJonstituUon und Course of Nature, in which ho examntca 
into tho resemblance between the existence and attributes ut 
God, as proved by arguments drawn finm tho works of Nature, 
and shows that that existence and those attributes arc in no way 
mcompatible with tho notions coniej'ed to us by Bevclation 
Thowntmgsof Butkr have filled the greatest thinkers with ad- 
miration, and their study has contnbuted to form some of tho 
most accomplished dialecticians but the closeness of his reasoning, 
which necessitates an unusual degree of attention and’ a rare 
faculty of following his analysis, places his wntmgs out of tho 
reach of ordinary readers His moral theoiy is mainly based upon 
tho existence, in o\ cry mind, of a guiding and testmg principle of 
conscience, furnishing an mfalhblc and supreme criterion of the 
goodness or wickedness of our actions 
Many of Butler’s aiguments are rendcrc-d more accessible in tht 
easy and animated pi^cs of Paloy, who was like Butler an orna- 
iiicnt of the Church His books arc numerous, and all excellent 
tho prmcqxil of them are Elejnents of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
the Hcaac^fliiftno!, the Evidences of Christian’ty, jini thewondew 
ful production of liis old ago, the Tre^tsejoji Natural Thtdogy P 
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ni[l be seen 6om the titles of these hooks over what an unmensa 
nitent of moral and theological philosophy Paley’s mind had tra- 
velled, for m the first of the above books he mveshgates the 
prmciplcs of human action whether exhibited in the indindnal or 
the community, in the second he estabhshes the genuineness of 
St Paul’s Epistles by undesigned coincidences between them and 
the Acts of the Apostles , and m the thud he demonstrates the 
credibility of the Christian miracles, defending them against the 
aignmcnts of scepticism, and m particular against the scepticism of 
Hume The Natural Geology deduces the existence and the bene- 
volence of God from the evidence afibrded by the phenomena of 
nature in favour of design, power, and beneficence and to supply 
himself with materials Paley studied physiology, and has desenbed 
the structure and functions of animated beings with a vivacity and 
a knowledge that give him a veiy honourable pLaco among writeni 
ou anatomy. For clearness, animation, and easj grace, the style of 
Paley has rarely been equalled. 

§ 14: If the palm of ment is to be awarded less to the pretension 
of a literary work than to a nniversal popularity ansmg from a 
consummate charm of execution, then the fame of Gilbebt White , 
IS to be coveted little less eagerly thantHarbf Izaat 
Walton The greater portion of his life uas passed in the seques- 
tered village of Selbome, in Hampshire, which he has immortalized 
in one of the most enchanting books m the world. Wh.to was edn 
cated at Oxford, where he became a fellow of Onel College, but, 
dcdiumg all college bvmgs, he resided m his natne village of Sel- 
borne, and there devoted his happy and tranquil hfe to the observa- 
tion of nature. In a senes of letters to Pennant and Dames Bamng- 
ton, he has registered eveiy phenomenon both of ammal and vege- 
table life os well os of sceneiyand meteorology which came under the 
eye of a most cunous, patient, and loving ohserv er, and a thousand 
details so shght or so familiar os to escape the attention of previous 
naturalists, have been chromcled with exquisite grace, and form 
valuable contnbutions to science Evciy change of weather, everv 
circumstance in the habits of birds, beasts, and msects, were notea 
by him with an interest and enthusiasm that captivates the dullest 
reader, and the Natural History of Selbome has made at least as 
many naturahsts as Bobinron Crusoe has made sailors The benc- 
volcnt playfulness which overflows m White’s remarks, the pleasant 
touches of credulity, os m his obstinate desire to find proofs that 
swallows hibernate under water, the intense personality watli which 
he IS associated with the beautiful scenes bo loved so vdl, the 
ardent fondness for natural objects — every feature of his charactei 
heightens the rnatm of this most fasematmg book 
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TnHX)LOaiCAL WRITEBS 
Dn. HoJinmET Pjiidradx 
one of the be^t known and most voloable 
Ibeologlcal writer*, anthor of lha Con 
neetton of the Old and Ifao TaUmenlt 
ltl5 Y Ho was a sciiolnr of great tosearcb, 
and professor of Hebrew at Oxford 
Ob. WnxiAM Kionouov (165$ lYlY), 
an Irish prelate and learned an(I<ltiai 7 i 
wrote on Sordtr Latct, Lavet ef Anglo- 
Saiont In lYYB bo pn^nced a caiologno 
of books and btSS^ the Hftloneal Libra- 
net <f England, Seotland, and Ireland. 

Dn. BE^JautN HoADLinr (lOYO lYdl) oc 
cnpled snceesslTCIy thd sees of pengor, 
Hereford, SaUsbnry, and Wlncbestor Ho 
esponsed the causa of the V^ilgs, and 
was a great controversialist on the more 
liberal side both In the Chnrch and In po- 
titles. His chief works were On <ha l^a- 
ture of the Kingdom or ChdrA of 
Ohntt which gave rise to the cciehtalcd 
Bangorlan oontroversy , Eeatonableneti of 
Conformity , Terms ofAceeplanoe Trea- 
tise on the Sacrament 
CnABixs Leslie (1650>1Y22), a clcrEy 
man and controversialist, chiefly knorm 
for-jt Short and Easy Uethod imth the 
Deiett. The whole of his works wero pob 
llshed at Oxford In 1832. 

WiLLTAit WnrsKTi (166Y 1YB2) a ma 
thrniAtIr5rmtdt3aesdins&t>Y'Hr!w\no wIowa 
he sncccedcd ns professor at Cambridge Ho 
was at first a clergyman but was expelled 
theCbnrrb on accoimtofbis Arlan opinions, 
become lecturer on astronomy In Txindon 
ond before Ills death held the principles of 
the Baptist body and the mlllcbarlan doc- 
trines. His cblof works are — Theory of 
the Earth, 1696 Essay on the iteeelation 
of St. John lYOO, Sermons 1Y08, Primi- 
tive Christianity Itevaed, 1Y12, jlemoirt, 
1Y19 60 

Btsrtor'WABBTOrov (1698 1YY9J one of 
'ho celebrated Of his day • but 

ttio vaino of hts works was epbemeral, 
and, with the exception of his LMne 
Ugalion tf Hosts, they are almost for- 
gotten He was born ot Howark, received 
no edncatlon for the Chnrch yet, I 7 as- 
sldnouB opd brilliant nso of the pen, 
iiblalned presentations to Ihings. end at 


lost was raised to the See of Gloncestcr 
Ho enjoyed the IiYcndshlp and assistance ol 
the leading men of the day , but his loro of 
paradox and startling hypotheses did mneh 
to lessen the lasting value and InflneiKe 
of his writings. Worbnrton was a man ot 
force and gcnlos, but spoilt his cflbrts for 
real success by bis display and arrogance 
A modem critic applies Gibbon’s epithet 
of the Legation to the life and works of 
the author “A splendid ruin"— "not 
venerable from cberlsbcd associations, but 
great, unsightly, and Incongruous." 

Hit ItonEBT Lowrn (1Y10-178Y) snoocs- 
stvely Bishop of SL Havid’s, Oxford, and 
London, urns a numof great learning His 
Chief works ore — Translation qf Isaiah and 
Preteetions on Eebrtio Poetry, the latter 
being in Latin, delivered by him when he 
was Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. 

Bev WtLiTAii Law (I6B6-IY61}, a Js 
cobIte Nonconformist, whoeo Serious Call 
to a lHgherL\fe deserves mention not only 
from lui being popnlar, but also because 
the reading of It is said by Br Johnson to 
have been ' the lltst occasion of his tliink 
Ing tai earnest of religion after bo became 
capable of ratlenol inquiry " 

Dn RicnAim Watson (1Y3Y 1816) Bishop 
of Llnndalf, and author of replies to Paine 
ond Gibbon The Apologies for Christianity 
esA thA BIhto saw -neU ksDWWW 
Dn. Sauuel HonsLur (1733 I 8 OG), se- 
cretary of the Boyal Society, and sueces- 
shcly Bishop of Bt. Davids, Ilorbester 
and St. Asaph. His principal works arc 
translations of the Psalms, and bis contro- 
versial writings with Priestley 
Dn. Jojiy Jonriv (1698-1770), Preben 
dary of St. Paul’s and Archdeacon of Lon _ 
don author of works on Ecctesiattical~ 
Eitlory , Life of Erasmus 1768, 

which ara written in a striking, lively style 
Do. BiCHAnn Honn (1720-1808), sue 
cessivoly Bishop of Lichfield ond Coventry 
and of tVorcestor, a great Mend of War 
burton and on elegant scholar, wrote 
among other things. Discourses onthelro- 
phti!ies,mdaLife<if\rarbarton . 

Dn. Geoboe Hobkb (1730-1792), Bishop 1 
of Norwirii, wrote the well known Com- 
•nenlary on the Psalms 1770, 
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Dk. XATHATIFi lASP’tER (16S< 
t Pitsl^riAn dlv)o» tbe aathor of a vcty 
Ifamed \rork on The Credibilttt/ of the 
Gotfei ifotory, i;30-5T He aL«o ■RTote a 
«x>rt clrnttar to Uie ai>ove entitled A Larpe 
CWferffon Jneienf Jeinth and Heathen 
Tattmoma to the Ttuth of the Chruhan 
Hdimon 

Vr. Pmur DonitBnxsECIiOS li6l), one 
«{ the xncet dlsllnsulshed ttoneoaformlsl 
divines no was born In I/indon was edn 
cited atnoin; tbe Dl5<H?ntcrs became mini 
Mer at Ifcrtbampton, and died at Lisbon 
whither he ba I deported for the btneflt of 
bis health. Doddridge was a man of 
learning and earnest plelv He was be- 
loved and admired by ail tbe rcllgtons 
bodies of the conntrr His style is plain 
simple, and fordble. He was a critic of 
some aenmen, and a preacher of great 
dtstinedosL Bat bis name Itecs from bis 
practical works and expo'Itory writings 
the cblof of which arc— Bircourres onJte 
generation IMl , Tltse and rrojrtst of 
I digvm in LHc Soul, 1*45 , and his greatest 
and most extensive worL 77te family Ex 
positcTf one of tbe most widely drcnlated 
works of its class. 

Db. Obogoe Caktheu (1*09 1796), Vro- 
'e5«or of Divinity at Aberdeen, was one 
of the most celebrated of the clergymen of 
tbo Scotch Chnteh His Datertation on 
JliraeUi was In reply to Hama The Phi 
letopky <jf Mttone is one of the ablest 
works that bos appeared on that suhlecL 
He also wrote A Translation etf the hour 
Gatjpeh, and lectures on Sedesiastical Bis 
lory Few men hate shown greater skill 
In polemical writing combined with a 
gentleness and regard for the opponent, 
and a modem critic places him next to 
Itobertson tlu historian at tbe bead of 
the dergy of the Scottish Clinrcb 

The following arc antbors of works of 
no high literary valne, but yet have been 
of great service in shaping the moral and 
icUgions Ibonght of the conntry 

OcoitoE ■\VarmEiD (I7i4-1770) 

Jomt Wesut (1703-1791), the founder 
of the sect of IVes’iyan lllcthodists, rmd 
author of scvcml practical works^ cUcily 
homiletic. 

Javes Heevet (1714 1763) anlbor of 
The jjeditations Therm and Atpasia, kc. 

ISEXEZEn KnsErvE (1680-1764), and 
lUt.PH E^SKI^•E (1685 1762). 

pinLosopHiCAL wnrri rs. 

Urt iBATCrs HuxoniiOV (1C94 1747), a 
Ulee of Ireland studied otO!s«cov atrd 


became Professor of hloinl Philosophy ta 
that Unlvcnlty Ho did mnch to restore 
the stndy of philosophy in Scotland, and is 
considered as the founder of (ho Smteh 
School of Ketaphyslcs. In 172t> he pub- 
lished on Inquiry into Beautv and Tirtue 
His chief work was A System (f Moral 
PhSotcjAy, whidr was given to the world 
ly his son after his death 

Dn. UATtnEw TrcnAt (1657 1733), 
inmed Boman ChthoIIc under James U., 
but ailctwards became an unbcUcter, and 
is well known forhls attack on Chrlstianltyi 
entitled Phnstianity as Old at the Crm. 
(ion Dr Tindals nephew, Xiguolas 
Tinttai. (1687 1774) was the continuer of 
the Bitlory of Enyland left incomplete 
by Bapin 

llEx-nr Hojte; Iamid Kames (1696-1783), 
a lawyer, Judge atrd mental philosopher 
resided hi Edinhnrgh, and there drew 
round him marry of the leading tbinken 
and writers. His chief works were— 
Etsaqt on the Pnnciplet of Morality and 
Eeltgim fnlivduetion to the Art of 
Thinking, The Elements ef Cntieim 
Sletdies qf the Bitlory of Man De Inst of 
which works is a coileetion of anecdotes 
and miscclUncons facts picked up In the 
course of his leading 

Da SAitm, CiAnsB (1675-1729) one 
of the ablest metapbyoiciairs that England 
has produced He was a nallifc of Nor- 
wich, was educated at CjIus College Cam- 
bridge, and became chaplain to Bl^p 
Uoorc of Aorwicb In 1704 be delivered 
the Boyle Lectures, in which be brought 
forward bis celebrated argirment is priori 
for tbo bchrg of a God, grartd in concep- 
tion but, like all arguments of that class, 
really resting on tbe iperfenort expressed 
or Implied. He wrote on the Jmmate 
nality and Immortality if the Soul, ond 
translated \etcton t OpUes Into Latin In 
1709 be was presented to the rectorj of 
Su James’s, ond was appointed one of tbe 
Queen’s dtapiains. His ocntrovcrsics with 
Gte Trinitarians arose from bis ciponsal ol 
the Arlan doctrdno in his treatise on the 
Trinity He defended the Ncwtorrlan phi 
Io<ophy against Lcibrritx and In 171* the 
papers were pnbUshed. In 1724 he pnb- 
lisbed scicntceu sermons, partly metaphy 
Sica! and portly practical. Ho refused the 
ofibr of the Mastership of the Mint in 
1727 He died on the l7th of May, 1729 
Ho bos not the oxten'lvc grasp and oii 
glital views of Lodre, bnt be exhibits more 
of tbo ooctmey of tbe dlaleciiciair. Many 
of bis Epcciilatiorui oro ioo reSned His 
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iQOTal (jstcm, iThlch makes tbc rulo of 
\irtDecons]«t in the fitness of things, ore 
•oonginitj-ofretatlons.’’ end neglects the 
distinction and prior discernment of good 
ends from hod, has been condemned by the 
Batlerisn school and modem moralists os 
too limited and confined Dr Clarke e 
style is simple, and free from metetridons 
adornment, clgurons and at times really 
eloquent, a model of philosophical and 
controrcrsiol tcriting 

DmAnAM tEnonsos (H2l 1816), a na- 
ti\ e of Perthshire, educated at SL Andrew s, 
Prothssor of >attmiland Moral Riilosophy j 
in the Dmven-ity of tdinburgb author of 
several woria on pbUosopby end history 
the chief of which are— A Satary <f the 
Jtoman Sepublie, 1783 , Principles qf 
Moral and Political Science 1792 

Jaues Bueset Loun Movgoddo (17U- 
1709) a Scotch Judge, and an eccentric but 
learned writer author of an Ssiay an the 
Origin and Progress qf Language, 1771-3, 
and a llbrl. on Ancient Metaphysics, 1779 
Monbuddo Is best known for his tbeoiy of 
mankind haring at one ttmo possessed 
tails like other monkeye, but which by ; 
a long course of sitting have been worn 
awoy 

David Habixet 0705*1757), was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
practised medicine He was the founder 
of a school embracing at one time a large 
number of English thinkers Ho explained 
the various states of the mlud by the pttn 
cipio of assodatloiL His chief work was 
Obsermtums on Alan do,, which appeared 
in 1749 

Db. lUcnABn Fsicb (1723'1791> aNon- 
confoimlst minister and writer on morab 
who endeavoured in bb Sevuio qf Vie 
Principal Questions and Sifflculties in 
MonUs 1758 to revive the Cndworth 
school which traced moral obligation to 
the perceptions of the understanding. Ho 
wrote several able works on financial sub- 
jects, and was invited by the United States 
in 1778 to settle In America, in order to 
sisist them in regcdatlng their finances 
H. was a warm advocate of dvil and reli- 
gious liberty, and is best known ip the 
history of literature by the attack mode 
upon him hr Burke, in bis Sefleetions on 
the RetAulum in /Vance. 

ADRAruji Tcceer (1705-1774), an Eng 
llsh country gentleman, who devoted him- 
self to metaphysical studies. He held 
fur the most part the Haitlclan doctrines. 
Ills celebrated wotk was entitled The 
light qr iVatwre Pursued, 1768 fwtW- 


ten under the name of Edward Seatrh. 

lip ). 

Da. Joseph FiuEsriEr (1733-lSOi), an 
eminent Aonconformlstmlnlster whowrert 
over from the CalviniaUc sriiQol of theology 
to the Unitarian. He was settled In Blr 
ulngham for some time ond it was (here 
that the noters set lire to his lionse at th« 
time of the FVenCh Revolntlon In 1791 
His pbllosopbical opinions were opposed tb 
the Scotch sebooL In Matter and qpinl 
(1777) he inclined to materialism and ne- 
cessity A large nnmher of tracts issued 
from bis pen, which was ever kept at work 
from theossidnlty of his opposers. IVlest 
ley shines most, however in espciimenta! 
physics. He was one of tbo fathers o) 
chemistry and made several discor erics 
In rciatloo to light and colour He left 
England for America in 1794, and died in 
Northumberland Pennsylvania, In 1804 

Dn. Thouas Reh) (1710-1796) one oi 
the founders of the Scotch School of Meta- 
physics. was a Presbyterian clergyman 
and Professor of Moral ndlosophy first at 
King’s OoUege Aberdeen and afterwards 
at Glasgow when he sncccedcd Adam 
Smith. His Inquiry into the Siimas. 
Mind (1764) was dJrected against the Ideal 
system, and the scepticism of Home. In 
1785 be published bis tssays on Vie 
TnteOeclutU Povxrs and in 1788 his 
Essays on the Active Poirtr of the Buman 
Mind. 

Dcqald Siewatt (1753-1828) a pupil 
of Beid, whoso pbllosophlcul system he 
adopted and taught with great elegance ol 
sfyle, was Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh from 1785 
to 1810 His Elements of the Philosophy 
ef Vie Human Mind appeared In 1792 and 
bis Philosophical Essays on which his 
fame chiefly rests. In 1810 Sir James 
Mackintosh remarks that "U Is InEssayi 
of this kind that Stewart has moot sur 
passed other cultivators of men'ai philo- 
sophy His remarks on the eficct of casnal 
assocutions may be quoted ns a specimen 
of the most original ond Just thoughts con 
veyed In the bat manner ” 

Db. Thohas BsoWTh (1778 1820), who 
properly belongs to the next centruy Is 
mentioned here on account of fals dose 
connexion with Held and Stewart He 
sncccedcd the latter in the chair of Modem 
Philosophy at Edinburgh in 1810 As a 
philosopher he was distinguished l^ the 
power of analysis. He was aiso (he auihji 
of several poems which are now for 
gotten. 
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jnsrouJANb AVP scaoLAns 

IjOkh Ltitewov (t'09 17J3), the first 
hmS or this title and Chancellor of the 
fixchcqncr In 1TS6 Is tlic author of a llu 
Irrg of JTtnry If (l<6t*liC7), n work of 
Icanilng and rcEcardi, hot Is perhaps best 
known h\ his Obtertalims on the Canter- 
tun if ht I'aul His poclr} has gained 
for him o placo In Johnsons Lit cs, hut it 
Is of slender merit 

TnOMASCAttTr(lC=<C>I7S4) the author of 
a History if j-nqland, coming dotm to 
16M, and a Ife of the Duke of omumd 
WAS a strong Jacubito In |xililics. 

Dn, Courm Jliiini.noN (less 1750), 
Ubrarlnn of the UnltcrsUyof Cambridge 
and one of the opponents of the celebrated 
liuitlejr indeed, ho Is said lo hato been 
Ibo only advertaty whom Bentley reallj 
'eared )\bcn the latter was deprived of 
his degree by the University, 3Ilddleton 
addressed to him a letter entitled *Tlia 
Bet Bichard Bentley, fofe CD* hlbldle- 
ton Is non best known for his life of 
Cicero —a n oric of rcseareb, and w rltten in 
an elegant and perspicuous style , hut he 
also wrote several works on ecclesiastical 
hlstoiT His Free Inquiry into the Uira- 
cutout Poieen potsested Vy Vie Christian 
thurA advocates many of tbo views 
adopted by what Is called tbo school of 
the modem ilatlonallsts. 

iionn Ubrvct (1090-1743), tbo author 
of jWemoirt if Vie Feign if George 11^ 
published first In 1B4S, under the editor- 
ship of Air Crokcr llervey was In con 
otont attendance upon Queen Caroline, 
the wife of George IL, was a friend of 
Lady Mary 'IVortlcy Afontogn, and tbo 
ihject of Pope's soverost satire, bj tbo 
name of Sporus 

The Cmversal History, in 23 vols. was 
completed in 1760, under the care of Boner, 
Campbell, William Guthrie, and Psalmana- 
zar Goldsmith wrote a preface for it, and 
received three guineas for the task. 

WtLUAM TmEn (1711-1792), the father 
of Alexander Fraser Teller, the author of 
blementt if General Uisiory, was himself 
Ibo antlior of on Inquiry into the Evidence 
sgainst Hary Queen of Scott, and an Ez- 
imination into the Histores of Jioberlton 
end Hume. 

Us. IiioirAS Buten (1705 • 17C<) a 
eleigyman, was the author of many 
laborious historical works, relating to 
modem history He also published a 
Ctnerdl Dictionary, Hutoncal and Cri- 
tical and edited Thurbult State Papers 
Ub. ItouEAT Mr nr (1718 1790), a native 


of Stirlingshire, and clergymati in l>lio> 
burgh, published a History <f Creal Bn 
(oin, which was popular in its day it 
extended to the reign of Henry the Eighth 
and treated at some extent, with tbo inter 
nal events, the manners ond customs of 
the people. 

Da. Pbrrrn (1674 1747), bom at Woke 
field In') orkshln. ednented at University 
College, Oxford Archbishop orcmitcrbury, 
best knowti for bis work on the Antlqui 
lies if Greece, whicli was for a long time 
the eUof authority on the subJocL 

Bisil Kes'ett (1674 1714) was edn 
cated at Oxford, and became English chajH 
Iain at Leghorn , is known for Ills w ork on 
Homan Antiquities 

IticiiAno Ponsos (1769 1808), was bom 
in Aorfulk, of bumble pirents but be. 
came ono of the gnMtcst Greek scholars ol 
the connliy, and In 1790 was appointed 
Greek Professor at Cambridge Besides , 
bis well known contributions to clu'<slcal 
literature. Person deserves a place in Eng 
Itsh Literature, on account of the odmfrabir 
style of bis Letter* to Archdeacon Anns 
(1790) upon ibo disputed verse In I John 
V 7 His Adtersana were published after 
hiB death by Alonfc and Blomncld, 

John Louis Db Louie (1740 1806) pnb 
llsbcd In 1776 a work on the Constilution 
if Fngland. It was ol value and an 
authority In Its day, hut Is now supplanted 
by more modem works. Its bitcrest to 
the student of English lUcraturo orises 
from Uio case and skill with which a native 
of Geneva wrote our language 

Mas. OvTnAllD.EAlA(3AULAr (1733 1701), 
the wife of a physician, called by IVnlpole 
" tho benbrood of thcUon " was the nn 
thoress of the cclohratcd Bepnblican Hit- 
iaryqf England during the Stuart Dynast y. 
This work rcce]\ed considerable attention 
nt tbo time It is of no great historical 
value, but the stylo Is vigorous and iwpular 
Alts. Afacanloy crossed the Atlantic and 
had an iDlervlow with George IVoshlngton 
She oven ventnied to mcosnro her strength 
against Burke, and attacked bis work on 
the Frcndi Bovolutlon. ^ 

IVlUIAU IlOSCOB (1763 1 831) WOS bOTO 
in Liverpool, end spent his early years at 
tbo desk of on attorney In 1806 he was 
chosen member of parliament, bnt soon 
reUred from public life, and steadily re- 
fused all oppUcatlons which were mad^ 
him to rotum. In 1796 lie published The 
Lfe if I orenzo de Hedict which was one 
of tbo most papular works of theday The 
stylo was easy, graceful and pleasing. 
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tM) X, 'wbldi Tfsa published lu 1805, did 
not attain iho some popular! ly 'niure 
\rcre questions or a most delicate nature 
to bo discussed , the reformation presented 
points of deepest Interest to Papist and to 
I’rotestant, and the historian had to guard 
against oflcndlng ollhor party 

KATnAiuEi; Hooke (d ITCl) a Roman 
Catliollc^ and a friend of Pope, the author 
of a TZOinan Jlutory, rrhieb was for a long 
time the standard work on tho snlijcct, 
but Is deficient In criticism, and Is now 
entirely superseded. Hooke was a warm 
partisan of the plebeians In their straggles 
with the patricians 

Jacob BnrAirr (1716*1804), secrotaiy to 
the Hoke of JUarlborough, who gave him 
n lucmtlvo place in the Oidnance OlDcOb 
was tho author of sererol works on clas- 
sical and mytfaologlcat snblects. His fancy 
carried him oRen too for in paradox and 
spccalatlon but ho established end de- 
fended his theories with great ingenidty 
and research. His leading works were 
1 A CIO Syttm or Attalysu cf Aneicnt 
iryOiolagy 1774 76 , On the Plain qf 
Troy 1795, and On the Tri^an iron 1796 

GrLnBBrSVAKEFiELD (1766-1801) a welt 
known writer on divinity, and a classical 
tcbolor Ho left the church from Unltartan 
views ond published a translation of the 
Nov* Testament, and a work on the E\1 
donees of Christianity In answer to Paine 
He was found guilty of libel in his reply 
to the Bishop of Llondalf in defence of the 
revolution in France and Imprisoned for 
two years. Ho was a hasty but honest 
man, “as violent ogalnst Greek accents as 
he was against the Trinity and anathema- 
tised the final a as strongl} as episcopacy ' 

Db. Gilbebt SruABT (1743 1786) bom 
In Edinburgh was on active writer In tho 
Reviews, in which he attacked mony of 
his contemporaries with extreme bitterness. 
He wrote a History of the B formation 
<f Jleltgion in SeoCland and a History qf 
Scotland In which he vehemently attacks | 
Robertson. 

Du WAictEB (d. 1767) and Db. Lci.,VK 1 ) 
(1732 1785) published histories of Ireland 
Ihe latter was author of tho well known 
translation of Demosthenes. 

The History of Manehesler and ITndf i 
etUlon of JIary Queen of Scots by JoBv 
WiirrAKBB (1735 1808), deservo a passing, 
mention. 

Rev Jaues OnAhomi’s (d. 1773) Bio- i 
ooraphical History -of Bnglemd, which was 
eantlnncd by Hoble, ma> still bo consulted 
with odvonUtge. 


James hUcpnERsou (1736-1796), men 
Uoned in tne next chapter in connexion 
with the poems of Osslan (p. 394), appeared 
os a historian and defender of the Tories 
in bis History of Great Britain from, ihe 
Hestoration to the Jeeession qf the Houst 
of Hanever, 1775, a work of somo value 
from the private history which it lovtsals. 

Iionn Hailes, Sm DAvid DAistTiirLE 
(1730 1792) was a well fcnovm lawyer and 
Judge, a man o' grea cradition, and author 
ofAnnoZi qf Scotland, published In 1776 
ond other legal and historical works 
Robertson's History qf Charles 1 was 
continued by Rouebt 'Watsoic (d. 1730) 
Professor of Logic at SL Andrew’s, in a 
History of Philip II, a work of no merit 
Dn. William Rdssell (1741 1793), borx 
at Selkirk, tho author of a btstoiy of Afodem 
hurope which is now snperseded by Air 
Dyer’s. 

AIaloolm Laixo (1762 1813), bom in 
Orkney, wnich ho represented for some 
time In Parliament wrote a History qf 
Scotland, flam tho Union of the Crowns on 
the accession of James VX to the throne of 
England, to the Union of the Kingdoms in 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

Jonx PraKEnTOv (1768 1836) oom lii 
Ldinbnrgh, a laborious and learned writer, 
the author of numerous works among 
which may be mentioned a History tf 
Scotland, JMem Gcogmphy, Tbyages and 
nvrets, to 

MlSCKLIiANEOUS tVRlTLRa 

Pjuup Dobneb Stakiiope, Eabl or 
CnESTEBPiELD (1694-1773), was one of tlie 
most accomplished men In the Court of the 
Georges, but bis only lasting contrlbntlon 
ti> Iltemtnro is his Letters containing ad- 
V ice to bb) Eoo. Tho Et}Io Is agreeable, but 
the moral tone Is low. Dr Johnson sold It 
taught the morals of a 'onrtesan ond tho 
monnera of a dancing niiwter, but some- 
thing of this severity iiiiist bo set down 
to tho relation which subsisted between 
Johnson and Cbcstorfleld. Tho speeches, 
essays, &C., with memoir of Cliestcrilold 
were published by Dr Maty In 1774 The 
copyright of Chesterfield s Letters realized 
16001., and In the year succeeding tbilr 
publication five editions were distributed 
Thomas Aitonr (1003-1789) a native ut 
Ireland, was educated as a physician, onj 
resided In Westminster As a wtRct he Is 
bnmorons, bnt jacdontlo. His chief works 
were— Jfemoirs, containing the I tees of 
tcoeral ladtrs tf Great Britain 1765 , 
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CIIAITEII XI \ 

TJIE DAWT« OF HOM VNTIC PCKTn\ 

j) Hcvolution in popular taslc The JUinrfrrf of Beattie Th'ffrmrely 
Blaie Tlie Spleen by Gufen § 2 Jamf^ Thomson Tne Seasons 
The Castle Indolence OJc to liberty Tngcdy of Sophonxsba § " 
The Schoolmtstress of Siienstovp The Odes of ^ou ins The Plaxurcs 
of the Imagination by Arenside § 4 Thomas GraI* Ode on Lion 
College Elegy written in a Country Churchyard Pmdario Odei 
=i Joseph nnd Thomas \Vjyt;^N History of English Poetry § o 
\\ in T \M Cow PFU Ills lift The Tash, Table-Tall Tirocmi im 
lyanslation of Jfomcr Chnrnctcnstics of liis pocliy § 7 I’ocms of n 
tcclinicnl character The Shipwreck by Falconer lores of the Plants 
by Darwin § 8 Lilcraiy foigcrics MACPiirnsoN's Ossian § 9 
CiiATTFRTON’a fo>-gcries IRELA^D’B foigencs § 10 Georqf Cbaubv 
His life nnd writings § 11 Rodebt Burns IBs life nnd wntingi- 
§ 12 Joirv WOLCOT, better known ns PetfrPjnihb, § 13 Hlston 
of the Comic Drama from the middle of the elght^th century GAJUitCK 
vlooTE,*l;oMnLiu:iALD, the two boLMANS, and ^heiudal Ihe Pirals 
the School for Scandal, the Cntic, and the Eehearsal 

5 1 'JuF great revolution in popular fnsto md senfimcnt uhicli 
substituted ailnt is called the romantic typo in litcmturo for tLo 
cold nnd clcar*cnt artificial spirit of that classicism uliich is exhi- 
bited in its highest form in the •wntinp of Popo was, hko all 
ixnrurful and durable movements, whether in ,ixilitics or m letters, 
gradual The mechanical jicrfcclion of the poctiy of the ago of 
Queen Anno had been imitated with such success that every versifier 
had caught tho trick of melody and tho neat antithetical opposition 
of thought, and indications soefi began to be porceptiblo of a 
tendency to seek for subjects and forms of expressions in a ividcr, 
moro passionato, nnd more nnttfml sphero of nature nnd emotion 
Jn the Minstiel of James Beathe jOU^S-I^PS), in tho stnkiiig 
meditative lines entitled IthcjQmHeSiy lloBERT-BirAiB'(lT)9[r-1740), 
this tendency is porco^tiblo, and may be in some measure ascribeil 
to the neariness inspired by tho eternal repetition of the neat and 
epigrammatic mgenuity which had gradually become a mere far-off 
coho of Pope Under tho influence of this weonucss, poets began to 
bcck for materials in a more direct and picturesque reproduction 
of nature, and endeavoured to give freshness to their diction by 
rebaptising it in tho deep and sparkling fountams of onr oldei 
hteratura. 
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Tlio (jjnncipal~'rigeut,‘ however, m tins rc\olulion was'^liwhoji 
I’cTQj, whoso piibhcntion jn 1765 of tho Behqucs of Ancient Enyhsh 
Vot-try, of winch I shall sixiak nioro folly in tho next chapter, 
showed ino world what treasures of beauty, pathos, and magnifi- 
cence lay buried m the old Miustrol ballads of tho Middle Ages In 
the jiocts who Will form tho snbject of this chapter, extending from 
Thomson to Bums, w o shall see how gradual tho movement w'os 
I cannot omit all mention of JIattuewlGreex (169G-178J), whoso 
pleasant and truly original iwcm The Spleen vta wntten to point 
mit the mode of remedying tint insupportablo species of moml 
depression It is wntten in easy octos} liable lersc, and contams a 
multitude of jiassagcs where new ideas aro expressed in smgularly 
felicitous images. Tho prevailing tone is cheerful and philosophic, 
md IS highly honourablo not onlj' to tho talents but to tlio prin- 
ciples of the author Green was onginally a dissenter, but his 
work shows no traces of scctanan gloom and narrow-mindedness 
Ho 13 said to havo been htinsclf a suiTcrer from tho malady he 
desenbes, which w’as long satirically supposed to bo pccuharl}'’ 
common lU^Eugland and, like Burton, ho w rote on melanchol} to 
divert his nlind from its sufienngs 
§ 2 3AME8.TnoM8oit.(J.700-1748) is the poet who connects the 
ago of rojx) with that of Grabbe, and it is dchghtful to think of 
the sinipitlij and appreciation shown to his gorgeous and pic- 
turesque genius bj tho former of these great writers, who hailed hm 
appearance with warm admiration Thomson was bom in a rural 
and retired corner of Footland, in 1700, and after rcccmng his edu- 
cation at jSdinbui^h, came to London, like Smollett, sixteen ycais 
later, “smit with tlio lo\e of sacred song,” and eager to try his 
fortune in a literary career Ho earned with him tho unfinished 
sketch of his poem of Uuiler, which ho showed to his country mail 
Jlnllet, then enjoj mg some authonty ns a critic, and was advised bj 
him to complete and publish it Thomson at first adopted tho pro- 
fession of pniato tutor, and was entrusted with the caro of the son 
of Lord Binmng, after w hich ho entered tho family of the Chancellor 
'Jnlbot, and travelled with the son of that dignitary m Italy Tho 
f])oeni of Winter npixiarcd in 1726, and was received with great 
} favour, ohUinmg the warm suifrages of Pope, then supremo in the 
htcrao world, and who not only gave adiico to tho young aspirant, 
but even corrected and retouched several passages in his works 
Summer was given to tlio world in the succeeding year, and 
’ITiomson then without delay issued proposals for tho completion of 
the whole cycle of poems, Spring and Autumn being still wanting 
to fill up tho round of tho Reasons Ihe patronage of Talbot, by 
confemug on Thomson a place ra tho Chancellor’s gift, assisted tlie 
poet m a+tammg mdcpcndcncc , but loa'Kg tins post on tho death oj 
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tho mimster, its loss was afterwards supplied first with one, and 
afterwards with another sinecure post which soon placed the poof 
out of the reach of difSouHy Though somewhat sensual and 
extraordinarily mdolent and self-indulgent, Thomson was not 
devoid of the prudence so general among his countrymen Ho 
purchased a snug cottage near Bichmond, and hved m modest 
luxury and hteraiy ease He was of an extremely kind and 
generous disposition, and his devotion to his relations is an 
'uninble trait in his oharacter ho was also generally loved, and 
docs not appear to have had a single enemy or ill-wisher His 
death was premature , for, catching cold m a boajtmg-party on the 
'Ihamcs, he died of a fever in the 48th year of his age Durmg 
the years of his happy retirement ho had not only revised and 
corrected innumcrahle passages of his Seasons, but had time to 
compose his delightful half-sonous, half-playful poem ofjhe Gaslle 
of -Indolence, the most enchanting of the many imitations of the 
style and maimer of Spenser, and a work which, at the same time 
possesses the finest quahtics of Thomson’s own natural genius He 
was also the author of a somewhat declamatory and ambitious 
lioem on the tempting but impracticable subject of L^niy, and of 
a few tragedies, some of which, as^ophontsba, were acted with tem- 
poraiy success The Seasons, consisting of the four detached poems, 
Spnng, Simmer, AiUumn, and Winter, must be considered as the 
corner-stone of Thomson’s literary fame It is a poem, in plan and 
treatment, entirely ongmal, and gives a general, and at the same 
time a' minute descnption of all tho phenomena of Nature durmg an 
Enghah jear Perhaps the veiy uncertointj of our climate, by 
givmg greater vanofy to our scenery and greater vicissitudes to our 
weather than can be seen m more apparently faioured countne^ as 
Italy or Greece, was favourable to Thomson’s undertaking, which 
could hardly have prospered in the hands of a poet who might have 
been bom in more genial climes It is certam that he has watched 
every fiecting smile or frown on the over-changing face of Nature 
ivitb a lovmg and an observant eye , there is hardly a phase of 
external appearance, hardly an incident in the great drama of the 
seasons which he has not depicted with consummate success He is 
especially happy m sketching the manners of birds and domestic 
animals and every Imc of his poem breathes an ardent benevo- 
lence and a deep sense of tho majesty and goodness of God The 
metre is blank-verso, which, though seldom showing anything of 
the Miltomc swell or tenderness, is nch and harmonious. Thomson’s 
chief defeat is a kmd of pompous stmggle after fine longiiagc, which 
Fomctuncs degenerates mtp ludicrous vulganiy In order to rchovo 
the monotony of a poem entirely devoted to descnption, ho has occa- 
sionally introduced episodes or mcidental pictures more off Itsu 
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naturally, suggested by the subject Thus, in Ins WinJet be gives 
tbo famous descnpbon of the shepherd losing his way and penshiug 
in the snow, in Summer the story of Musidora bathing, m Autumn 
the narrative of Lavinia, which is borrowed, and spoiled m the bor> 
rowing, irom the exquisite pastoral story of Buth and Boaz In 
such of these episodes as involve the passion of love, it must be con- 
fessed that Thomson’s mode of delmcatmg that feeling is far more 
ardent than ideal. In pomt of htorary finish the Castle of Indolence 
'(S superior to the Seasons The idea and treatment of this poem 
are Spensenan, and the versification, borrowed firom the languid 
and ireamy melody of the Faine Queene, corresponds admirably 
with the nch and luxiinous imagery m which Thomson revelled 
The allegory of the enchanted " Land of Drowsihead,” m which the 
unhappy victims of Indolence find themselves hopeless captives, and 
their dehvery from durance by the Knight Industry, whose pedigree 
and tr aining are given m an exact imitation of Spenser’s manner, 
are reheved with occasional touches of a sly and pleasant humour, 

OB m those passages where Thomson has drawn portraits of himself 
and of his friends Hardly has Spenser himself surpassed the nch 
and dieamy lovelmess or the voluptuous melody of the descnption 
of the enchanted Castle and its gardens of deh^t, and the strains 
of the.^han harp, then a recent mvention, are described m stanzas 
whose musia forms a most appropriate echo to its harmonies 
§3 A passmg notice will suffice for WrtiiAM -S hbnbtonb 
(1714^7^, whose popularity, once considerable, has now given 
place to obhvion , but whose pleasing and original poem the Soltool- 
mtstrew will deserve to retain a place m every collection of English 
vefse^ He is still more remarkable as ha\ ing been one of the first 
rto cultivate that picturesque mode of laying out gardens, and 
{developing by wdi-concealed art the natural beauties of scenerj’-, 
which, under the name of the English style, has supplanted the 
majestic but formal manner of Italy, France, and Holland In 
the former Nature is followed and humoured, m the latter she is 
forced The ScJiodlmtsli ess is m the Spensenan stanza and antique 
diction, and inth a delightful mixture of quamt playfulness and 
Render descnption, jiaiqts the dwelling, the character, and the pur- 
suits of an old village dame who heejis a rustio day-school The 
Pastoral ballads of Shenstone are melodious, but the tlim current of 
natural feebng which pervades them cannot make the reader forget 
the improbabihty of the Arcadian manners, such as never existed m 
any age or country, or the querulous and childish tone of thought 
ilie career of Wiixiam (^ia.ig8__(1731-176P)-was JbneLaud-4in---> 
bappy Ho exhibited from very early years the strong poetical 
powers of a gemui which, npened by practice and expenence, would 
have mode him the first Ij ricabwrlter of his age , bat his ambition 
ENO LIT. - 2 0 ' 
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was rather rc\on5h than suslnmcd, ]io led a life of projects ind 
dissipation, and the first shock of literary disapjiointmcnt drove 
him to despondenej , dcsiioiidency to indulgence, and uidulgonco to 
insanitj This gifted being died at 88, after sufienng tlio crudest 
alBiction and humiliation that can oppress himnmty lie was 
cduaitcd at Winchester School, and afterwards at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and entered u^ion tho aircor of professional Ltcraturc, full 
of golden diwiras, and meditating vast projects His first publica- 
tion vvob Persian Eclogues (174^, Irnnsferring tho usual sentunenta 
of pistoral to the scenery and manners of the East. Oncntal, or 
rcrbian, incidents were for the first time mndo tho subjects of com- 
ixisitions retaimng in their form and general cost of thought and 
language tho worn-out tj^io of pastoral Thus tho lamentation of 
tho bhopherd expelled from his native fields Is replaced by a camtl- 
dnver bewailing tho dangers and solitude of lus desert journey, 
and the dialogues so frequent in tho bucolics of Virgil or Thcoontus 
are transferred mto the ammboian complaints of two Circassian 
exiles Tlio national character and sentiments of the East, though 
ex erj eftort is made by tho poet to give local colounng and appro- 
jinato costume and scenery, are in no sense more true to nature 
than in the majority of pictures representing tho fabulous Arcadia 
of the poets, and though these eclogues exhibit traces of vivid 
imagciy, and melodious verse, tho reel genius of Collins must bo 
looked for m lus jjWcs (1740) Judged by these, though they aro 
but few m number, ho will bo found entitled to a very high place 
for true warmth of colounng, power of porsonificntion, and dreamy 
sweetness of harmony, no Euglish poet had till then appeared that 
could bo compared to Collins His most commonly quoted lyric is 
tho ode entitled The Passions, in w hioh Fear, Bage, Pity, Joj , 
Hope, Melancholy, 'and other abstract quabtics aro successively 
introduced trying their skill on different musical instruments 
Thou: respective choice of these, and the manner in which each 
Passion acquits itself, is very ingeniously conceived Moreover, 
many of the less jiopular odes, ns those addressed to Fear, to Pity, 
to Simplicity, and that On the Poetical Character, contain hnppj 
strolies, sometimes expressed m wonderfully laconic langungo, 
and singularly vivid portraiture Collms possessed to an unusual 
degree tlie power of giving life and personality to an abstract con- 
ception, and that this power is oxccodmgly.juro may bo scon bj the 
predominant coldness ah&>^daatry which generally prevail m 
modem lyno poetrj-^, whore porsomfication has boon abused till it 
has bcconro a mere mechanical artifice. In Golhns tho prosopopoeia 
is alwajs fresh and vuvod In tho unfinished Ode on the Snpet'sti 
itons of the Highlands there aro many fine touches of fancy and 
description but tho reader oannot divest 'himself of a consciousness 
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§ 4 The greatest of the exclusively lyncal poets that EngUmd 
had hitherto produced ivas Tho mab Gray ,(1746-1771). a man of 
Tast and varied acquirements, and whose hfe was devoted to the 
•cultivation of letters Ho was the son of a respectable London 
monoy-sonvener, but his father was a man of violent and arbitrary 
character, and the poet owed everything to the tender care of an ex- 
cellent mother, who endured cruel treatment from her tyrannical 
husband. He received his education at Eton, and afterwards settled 
in learned retirement at Cambridge, where he passed nearly the 
whole of hiB life He travelled in Fr^ce and Italy as the friend of 
Horace Walpole, but quarrellmg with his companion he returned 
home alone. Fixing himself at Cambridge, he soon acquired a high 
Iioetical reputation by his beautiful OdAjan a Distant Proaj^ect-of 
Mton College, published in 1747, whiclT was followed, at pretty fre- 
quent mtervals, by his other imposmg and highly-finished works, the 
Megy written, tn a Country Churdiyard(J^bP), iho-Pindarto Odes, 
and the for from numerous but splendid productions which moke up 
his works His qmet and studious retirement was only broken by 
•occasional excursions to the FTorth of England, and other hohday 
journeys, of which ho has given m his letters so vivid and animat^ 
a description His correspondence with his friends, and particu- 
larly with the poot^Mason, is remarkable for mterestmg details, de- 
scriptions, and reflections, and is indeed, hke that of Cowper, among 
the most dehghtful records of a thoughtful and htorary hfe Gray 
irofused the Laureateship, which was proposed to him on the death 
•of Cibber, but eleven years later accepted the appointment of Pro- 
, fcEsor of Modem History m the University, though ho never jicr- 
formed the functions of that chair, his fastidious temper and ardour 
jfor knowledge keepmg him perpetually engaged in forming vast 
Qiterary projects which ho never executed Ho appears not to have 
been popular among his colleagues, his haughty, retirmg and 
extremely senous character prevented him from sympathising 
with the mdolent Gambndge of that day, and he was at little 
'pains to conceal his contempt for academical society His in- 
dustry was untiring, and his acquirements undoubtedly immense , 
for ho had pushed his researches ~far beyond the usual limits of 
ancient classical philology, and was not only deeply icrsed in 
tho romance hterature of the Middle Ages, m modem French and 
Itahan, but had studied the then -almost unknoivn dejiartments ol 
-Scandinavian ana Celtic poetry Constant traces may be found in 
:ell his works of the degree to which lie had assimilated the spint 
not only of the Greek lytic poetry, but the finest perfume of the 
great Italian wnters many passages of his works are a kmd of 
miosaio of thought and imsgciy borrowed from Pmdar, from the 
bhoral portions of the Attic tragedy, and from the majestic lynos 
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of tlie Italiau poets of tlio Elxtccntii and seventeenth centunes . bnt 
tl»ovig]i the substance of these mosaics may be borrowed from a 
multitude of sources, the fragments arc, so to say, fused into one 
solid body bj the intense (lame of a powerful and fervent imagina- 
tion His finest lyno compositions arc the Odes entitled 27ie Bardj 
that on tho Pi ogress of Poesv, the Installation Ode on the Duke of 
Grafton’s election to the Chancellorship of tho University, and tho 
short but trill}' noble Hymn to Adversity, which breathes the severe 
and loft) spirit of the highest Greek l}^c inspiration The Bl^y 
wntten tn a Country Ohurchyaid is a masterpiece from begmning 
to end TJio thoughts indeed are obvious enough, but the dignity 
ivith which they are espressed, tho immense range of allusion and 
dcscnption ivith which they are illustrated, and the finished grace 
of tho language and versification in which they are embodied, give 
to this Avork something of that wonderful perfection of design and 
execution winch wo see in an antique statue or a sculptured gem 
In The Bard, starting from tho picturesque idea of a Welsh poet 
and patnot contemplating tho victorious invasion of his country by 
Edward I, ho passes m prophetic review the whole panorama of 
English Historv, and gives a senes of most animated events and 
liersonages from tho thirteenth to the sixteenth century It is 
true that he is occasionally tui^id, but tho general march of tho 
|)oem has a rush and a glow worthy of Pindar himself The phan- 
toms of the great and the illustnous flit before us like tho shadowy 
kings in the weird procession in Macbeth, and tho unity of senti- 
ment IS maintained first by tho gratified vengeance with which 
the prophet foresees tho enmes and sufibnngs of the oppressors 
of his country and their descendants, and by the tnumphant predic- 
tion of the glorious reign of the Tudor race m Britain In tho odes 
entitled The Fatal Sisters and The Descent of Odtn, Gray translated 
or paraphrased from the Scandinavian legends Tho tone of the Norse 
poetry is on the whole very faithfully reproduced, and the fiery and 
gigantic imagery of tho ancient Scalds was for the first time made 
accessible in English , and though tho chants retain some echoes 
of the sentiment and lorsification of more modern and pobshed 
litemturc, these attempts to revive tho rude and archaic grandeur 
of the m}rtihological traditions of the Eddos deserve no niggardly 
meed of approbation. In general Gray may be said to overcolour 
Ills language, and to mdulge occasionally m an excess of ornament 
and personification , he will nevertheless be always rcgardod as a 
lyric poet of a very high order, and as one who brought an immense 
store of varied and picturesque erudition to feed the ^ of a nch and 
powerful fancy 

§ 6 The poetical instmot must have been unusually strong in the 
family of the Wnrtons to have msdo'thrce of its members more or 
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less distinguished at the same time The two brothers, JosEBil 
Wabton (1722-1800) and Tbouas Wabtoit (1728-1790) Mere the 
wms of a Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and both brothers, especially 
the younger, deserve a place in the annals of our hterature Joseph 
was head master of Winchester Soliool, and his brother lliomas, an 
Oxford Fellow, and during some time poet laureate, was a pleasing 
writer, one of the first to infnso into his wntings n taste for the 
romanbe senbrnont. Ho rendered great sernce to literature by his 
^agreeable but unfimshed Etdory of~Enghs\Poetry, which unfortu- 
nately comes to an ahnipt termination just artlio author is about to 
outer upon the glorious ponod of the Elizabethan em hut the work 
18 valuable for research and a warm tone of appreoiative cntioism 
Thomas Warton exhibited his knowledge of and fondness for 
Milton’s Minor Poems m an excellent edition, ennclicd with valii- 
able notes The best of his own origmal verses are sonnets, 
breathing a peculiar tender softness of feeling and showing much 
inoturesquo fancy His brother’s talent, though inferior, has a 
strong family resemblabce to hia 

§ 6 The progress which earned our national taste most rapidlj 
from the coiTect and artificial typo of Pope m the direcfaon of the 
real sympathies of general humanity is most strongly exemplified in 
the wnbngs of WimjUliuCoweee (U31;i^00) Ho is ommcntlj 
the poet of the domesbe afieebons and'tho oiqionont of that strong 
religious feolmg which, originating in the revival of Evangelical 
piety generated by the preaohmg of Wosloy and Wliitofiold, began 
to peuctrato and modify all the rolnbons of social bfc. His stoiy is 
singularly sad. ,Ho was of ancient and oven illustnous race, tho 
grandnephew of Ebrd Chancellor Cowper, and was bom wutli an ex- 
tremely tender and impressionable character After being cowed by 
bullymg at a private school ho was sent to Westminster School, and 
afterwards placed in an attorney’s office, where one of his desk 
companions was Thurlow, afterwards celebrated ns Chancellor for 
his sternness and political bigotry, and hero he acquired some 
knowledge of tho law, though ho was destmed never to practise it 
as his profession 

Obtammg the nommation to a comfortable and lucrative post, 
that of Clerk of tho Journals to ,tho House of Lords, Cowpor’s 
sonsibve and morbid disposibon was so terrified at tho idea of 
mnkmg a public appearance, that ho fell mto a gloomy despondency, 
and attempted to put au end to his existence An attack of 
madness rendered it necessary that ho should be confined in an 
asylum, from whence he was after some tunc discharged, with his 
intellect restored mdeed, but with his sensibvo nature so deeply 
shaken that any acbvo career in life had become on impossi- 
bility Possessmg a small income, and assisted by his family, ho 
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p‘i'?sed tlio rem'Hndcr of 1ns life m the country, having soon become 
a bosom-friend and inmate in the family of Mr Unwin, a clergy- 
man in Huntingdon Eis virtues and accomplishments inspired 
every person in the small circle vritli which *ho was in contact 
with the tenderest attachment, and with Mrs Unwin in particular 
he laid the foundation of a tender and lifelong friendship Cowper’s 
mind, alwaj s impressionable, and still smarting under the tromcn- 
doiis alTliction winch it had undergone, became morbidly susceptible 
of entluisinstic religious impressions , and in the occasional relapses 
of his dreadful malady his hallucinations took that most unhappy 
form of mental disease — a form imfoitunatoly the most common in 
England — of religious despair The strong and clastio mind of 
Bunyan, and his natural cheerfulness of disposition, was able to 
triumph over these gloomy phantoms but Cowpot’s more femmino 
orginisation succumbed in the trial On the death of Unwin ho rc- 
11101 ed, with the widow, to Olnej' (1767), where ho made the friend- 
ship of John Hewton, a man of great eloquence, and who professed 
the theology of the more Galvmistic section of the English Chnrch 
This conncMon was probably injurious to Cow per m his morbid 
■ state By perpetually dwelling upon mysterious and gloomy 
religious questions, and by encouraging the fatal habit of analys- 
ing Ills own mtomnl sensations, the jKitt’s tendency to enthusiasm 
was a^raiatcd, and, though it could not diminish the charm of 
his genius, or the benevolence of bis heart, this religious fana- 
ticism entirely dcstroj cd the happiness of his life In 1773 and the 
two following 3 ears ho suffered a relapse of his mnlnilj , on recover- 
ing from which he endeavoured to calm his shattered spirits with a 
variety of innocent amusements, gardening, carpentering, and 
taming hares He began to cultivate htcratiiro ot first merely as a 
pastime, and as a means of distracting Ins attention from his own 
more than half-imaginary sufferings, but the force, origmahty, and 
grace of his gemus soon acquired populanty, and ho pursued as a pro- 
fession w'hat ho had at first taken up os a diversion His poetical 
talcntdid not flowcriintil late bis first important publication did not 
appear till ho had reached middle life His first poems, Ta]/h~ Tbll , 
xJbrogress of Ei rorfOonversaiton, and others, were given to the world 
|in 1782, hut the volume was not popular, and indeed did not really 
evhibit Cowper’s full powers Then his friend Lady Austen, a 
woman of cheerful, accomplished mind, playfully gaio him the 
Sofa ns a subject Upon this he composed his poem of ifTi e Tat i 
(1785) His most laborious hut least successful underiating 
was llio translatloft-'into English bl ink verso of the Iliad He 
justly considered that the neat and artificial stylo of Pope had 
done hut scant justice to the father of Greek poctiy , hut in en- 
deavouring to give greater force and vigour to bus ow n version, ho 
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fell into tbo opposite fault to that of Pope, and made bis translation 
harsh and rugged, avithout approaching one whit nearer to the true 
character of his onginal Cowper left Olney in 178G, and during 
'the rest of his life made several ohanges of residence In 1796 
Airs Unwin died, and this loss clouded the remaining days of the 
unhappy poet wth redoubled gloom. 

The longer and more important poems of Oowper are wntten in 
a peculiar and entirely onginal manner, and on a plan then entirely 
new in literature They containa umon^qf reflection-, 'naliro, 4osonp- 
tion, and moral declamation His great poem, Tha Task, is m blank 
verso, in the others ho has employed rhyme His aim ivas to 
keep up a natural and colloquial style, and ho is the declared enemy 
of all the pmp of diction which was at that time n^rded ns essen- 
tial to poetry His pictures of life and nature, whether of niral 
scenery or of indoor life, have seldom been siii passed for tnith and 
picturcsqucncss, and his satincal sketches of the folhes and absur- 
dities of manners, and his mdignant denunciations of nationnl 
offences against piety and morality, are equally remarkable, m the 
one case, for sliarpncss and humour, and in the other for a lofty 
grandeur of sentiment The district in which ho hved is one of the 
least romantic in England, yet nothmg more victonously proves that 
true poetical genius can give a charm and an interest to the most 
unpromising subjects, than the fact that Cewper has communicated 
to the level banks of the Ouse a magic that will never pass away 
Similarly the quiet home circle of middle English hfe, the tea-table, 
the newspaper, and the hearth, have denved from him a beauty and 
a dignity which other men have failed to communicate to the 
proudest scenes of camps and courts Though the morbid and fana- 
tical religions system of Cowper has hero and there tinged his works, 
the natural goodness and benevolence of his disposition more than 
neutralise the impression such jiassagcs produce, and in many of 
his comic and humorous dchncntioDS vc sec in full cifulgcnco a 
playful gaiety which no cloud can dim Of all our poets Cowper is 
essentially the painter of domestic life, and bis wntmgs have deeph 
incorporated themselves into the tissue of our household existence 
'Iheir mixture of worldly observation, delicate painting of nature, 
and intense religious feeling peculiarly endear them to the great 
middle class in England Many of Gowper’s shorter lyrics are sweet 
lUnd true in thought and expros8ion,and his beautiful Imes'Cn jReceiv^ 
ling my Mother's Picfwre will ever be read with delight His comic 
, ballad Johip, CUlptn is a-pleasant drollery But his last verses, The 
' Oastaway,'ffve a painful reflection of his despairing and unhappy 
creed Cowper’s letters are perhaps the mest charming in the lan- 
guage , they show the poet in his most amiable light, and invest every 
trifle which surrouniis him with a sort of halo of purity and goodness. 
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§ 7 Seroml poems hnro appeared in England posscssmg wJiat 
may bo called n teobmeal character, being cither devoted to the 
teaching of some nrt^ or describing some special sport or amusement 
I maj' mention Abjistrons’s Art of Preserving ffealth, QtKmtosn’B 
Sugar-Cane, VnUiivs'B (7yder, and SosirnnijnE’s Chase Many of 
these oiks, in spite of the impracticable natnre of their subjects, 
show considerable power of cicecation, and contain passages of excel^'^ 
Icncc , but the most popular and successful work of this kmd is 
the ^njtwrecL of AViiiMAm Palcoker (1732-17C9), a self-taught 
poet, who, ns a professional seaman, had himself witnessed the cala- 
mity he desenbes so well Ho was bom in 1732, and penshed at 
«ea m a man-of-war which sailed on a cruise in 1769, and was last 
seen off the Cape Palconer’s principal work, the Shtpvorcck, is a 
inrralive poem in three cantos, detailing tlie danger and ultimate 
loss of tt merchant-ship on a \ojagc to Venice, which is cast away, 
after cxjiencncing a \iolcnt gale in the Greek archipelago, on the 
dangerous rocks of Capo Colonna, the ancient Snnium The de- 
Ecnption of the vessel, of her various manccuvrcs dunng the hnm- 
enne, and of the ultimate destruction which she encounters, are all 
sfnclly in accordance with nautical ovponenco ovoiy detail of sea- 
manship 18 given m its proper t^'chnical language, and the poem has 
not only the ment of vigorous and correct painting of nature under 
her wildest aspects of storm and terror, but is minutely accurate in 
point of seamanship Falconer ivisoly and with good taste did not 
scruple to use the terms of his art, and has thus not only given 
truth and vivacity to his pctur“, but has produced a work that may 
fcri 0 the young navigator as a sort of grammar of Ins art He was 
*tho author of a useful Picltonarg of Marine Termi, and the aocuralo 
>■ /practical knowledge which ho possessed of the details of his noble 
profession ho has in his poem clothed with the charm of no ignoble 
verse. The least interesting portions of the poem are the romantic 
and sentimental details with which he clothes the persons of his 
officers but no one oier read the Shipwreck without followmg, 
with breathless interest, the course of the fated ship from Candia to 
her death-struggle among the breakers of Cape Colonna 
To the department of technical poetry belongs also EBiWMOe 
Daiwin (1731t 1802), who endeaionrcd to cloth m dorzlmg and 
sobewhat tinsel splendour the pnnciplcs of the Linnnian sexual 
system of vegetable physiology Daiwvin was a man of unquestion- 
able genius, and oven of Inigo scientific acquirements , but bo unfor- 
, tunately guided himself by the notion that poetijr must address 
htsolf to the senses rather than to the sentiments, and produced a 
senes of pictures which stnkc the fancy but never touch the heart. 
Every object he struggled to present viMdly, ns it wore, to the eje ; 
jnd hiB abuse of persomfieation, wluch is repeated so as to become ns 
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ncamome as it is generally fantastical, together with ius moietn- 
cious and tawdry diction, thou^ it gave him a great momentary 
popnianty, has condemned him to neglect within half a centory ' 
His pnncipal work is the Sotarne Garden, the first part of which 
was entitled the JScon&my of Vegetation, and the second the Loves oj 
the Plants Ho wrote another poem, entitled The Ten^jeofNijim e,m, 
the Origin of Society The system which he wrote to iHnstrategave 
him but too ahundant opportumty of indnlgmg m that highly- 
coloured and somewhat sensual Tern of description and impersonation 
which ho earned to excess, and the clahorato and ambitious melody 
of his versification has not sufiiced to compensate for the ovor- 
ivronght and fatigmng monotony of his imogery The decline of 
his fame, once very great, may also in some degree he attnhuted to 
a tendency In his dootnnes, ivhich some readers blame as not 
shghtly tinged with matenahsm Many of his episodes and subor- 
dinate desenptions exhibit a great force of language and a powerful' 
faculty of the picturesque 

§ 8 The middle of the eighteenth century was remarkable for 
several nearly contempaiancouB attempits at liteiary nnpostate — the 
poetical forgcncs of Moopherson, Ohatterton, and Ireland The first 
of those three has alone survived, m some part, the ordeal of stnot 
critical examination , and that because, though the totnhty of the 
works palmed upon the public as Ossim’s have no claim whatever to 
the character arrogated for them by their protended translator, they 
arc nevertheless fflled with names, incidents, and allusions really 
traceable to Celtic aqtiquity James Maophehson (1738-1796) was 
a Scotchman, and a sort of hterary adventurer of rather equivocal 
reputation Ongmally a country schoolmnstct, and afterwards a 
tutor, ho protended to have accumulated, in Ins travels through the 
Highlands of Scotland, an immense mass of fr^ments of ancient 
poetry composed in the Gaohe or Erse dialect common to that 
counfty and Ireland The first portion of these — ^not, however, n 
very largo one — he showed to Home, the author of the onoc-adrmred 
'J’rngedy of Douglas, and they were pnnted (1760), exciting mtenso 
enthusiasm, and soon giving ground to one of the most vehement 
controversies that have ever raged among antiquarians and htcraiy 
men The translations, which Maopherson pnifessed to have made 
from the onginals, were composed in a pompous and dcclamatoiy 
rhctoncal sort of prose, ^somethmg like the versions of the poetical 
portions of the Scriptures The Highlanders, eager for Iho honour 
of their country, maintamed the authenticity of these poems, and 
assorted that the name of Ossian, the supposed author, os well as 
innumerable persons, desenptions, and histoncal events mentioned 
in them, lind been familiar to their memones as the legends of 
their childhood The Southern cntics, however, among whom 
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JoliDEOn occupied a foremost plncc, expressed llio strongest seep- 
ticimi, "basing t}ieir disbelief uiion the ^vallt of endcnco tlmt tliere 
ciiistod among the Scottish CJclts 'iny-RTitten literature approaching 
m antiquity to the date assigned to the fragments, and also ui»n 
the imiwssihihly of such a state of society and such rctiiicd and 
chnalrous sentiments c\cr haiiiig prevailed among so mdo a jjcople 
as the Ilighlandcrs ucre at the supposed period Hlacphcrson might 
at once have settled the question hj producing the snp^ioscd ongmals 
a philological and critical csannnation of a^hich \\ould, of courso* 
haxcnnsfantly decided their degree of nutlicnticit} and the age and 
country a\hich produced thorn, but this Maepherson, after much 
shufQing, refused to do, under the pretext that his lionour had 
been impeached He afterwards ]mhhshcd two long pouus in the 
Rime st}le, Fttigal (1762) and Temora (1763), which ho attri- 
butctl, like the preceding fragments, to the genius of the Celtic 
Homer The regularity of conslmction in tlicse works, the nume- 
rous passages in them as well as m then predecessors cvadcntly 
jdagiansod from the whole range of htcratnre, from the Biblo and 
Ilonier down to Shakspearo, million, and even ftTiomson, the arti- 
ficual and monotonous though strained and highly^arrought diction, 
and above all the sentiments in constant discordance wiUi the real 
manners of the ancient Highlanders would have sufficed, even m the 
general ignorance of the Gaelic language, to undeceive all except those 
who were ignorantlj earned awaj by the imposing but hollow mag- 
nificence of the style hlorc accurate imcstigation established that 
though these poems arc crowded with names and allusions which 
rually ahoimd in the old Insh and Highland legends, no entire jiocm, 
na} , no conKidcmhlc fragment of a poem, has over been found in the 
least corresixindmg with any of Maepherson’s pretended discovencs 
Yet more, the scanty remains of Celtic verse attnbuted U 2 »n more 
sobd grounds to Ossian, have a character totally diftoTcnt, and evi- 
dently belong to an ago considerably later than that assigned bj 
him , for they contain allusions to Chnstiamty, of which there is no 
Trace in the pretended antiquities of Mai^hcrson The wild and 
overstrained stylo and imageiy of Ossian long made Maephorson’s 
forgeries enormously pillar throngbont Europe , poetry and paint- 
ing, and even the stage, were filled with Iho “daughters of ilio 
snow,” “car-homo heroes,” and misty phantoms In Germany 
the admiration was long in subsiding the mama for Ossmnic 
imagery extended oven to Russia, and perhaps the only poetry 
which attracted tho imagination of Napoleon was the wild decla- 
matory rhapsody which left no faint traces upon his bulletins The 
vague jet monotonous imagery, tho sham andtheatneal sentiment, 
and tho colossal amplifications of these works, while oporatmg fatally 
upon thdir authenticity, will perhaps always give them a sort of 
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chnrm to the taste of j oung and uncultivated renders Slncpbcrson 
acoiunulated a considerable fortune, became a pohtical ]iamphlctccr, 
sat in Parliament, and died mtliout leaving any clue to elucidate 
the true secret of irhat is non considered an audacious imposture 
§ 9 The annals of literature hardly present a more cxtraordmaiy 
example of precocious genius than that of Th omas Chattebton 
(1762-1770), nor an instance of a career more BKef and merancliblj 
Bom in 1752, the posthumous son of a cathedral 8u1>chnnter and 
schoolmaster at Bnstol, ho died, by suicide, before he had completed 
his eighteenth year Within this short interval he gave oindenco of 
poivers that would in all probability ha\o placed him at the head of 
the poets of his day, and ho executed a senes of literary forgoncs 
M hich have hardly any pamllol for extent and ingenuity Ho pro- 
duced at eleven vears of ago verses which will more than bear a 
companson with the early poems of any author and though ho had 
received little education beyond that of a Blue Coat school, ho con- 
ceived the project of decoivmg all the learned of his ago, and creat- 
ing, it may almost be said, a whole literature of the past. He was 
passionately fond of black letter, heraldry, and old architecture, and 
Ins imagination had probably been fired by the numerous fine 
roniams of mediroval building in which Bnstol abounds. One of 
the most remarkable of these is the noble old church of St Mary 
Bcdchfic, of uhicli Ins grandfather had been sexton, and which was 
the place of sepulture of Canynsc, a nch citizen cf Bnstol, and bene- 
factor to the church m the reign of Edward IV In the miiinment- 
room of this edifice had been kept a chest called Canynge’s colTer, in 
n Inch had been presoned charters and other documents connected 
with Canyngo’s benefactions to the chnrch Many of these had 
been remov^ , but there remained a largo mass of parchments 
which had been thrown aside as of no value, and had been employed 
by Cliattorton’s father for covenng his scholars’ copy-books The 
young poet, familiarised with the sight of these antiquated wntings, 
conceived the idea of forgmg a whole senes of documents, which ho 
pretended cither to ha\ o found m Canynge’s «£for, or to have tmn- 
Ecribed iiom ongmals m that mysterious rcceptaelo These ho pro- 
duced gradually, generally taking advantage of some topic of public 
interest to bnng forward and contribute either to the local news- 
papers or to his aequaintap^ in the town, the protended originals or 
transcripts from the protended ongmals having some relation to the 
matter m hand Thus on the occasioA of the oponmg of a now 
bndge over the Avon he produced an account of processions, tourna- 
ments, religious solemnities and other ceremonies which had taken 
place on the openmg of the old bndge To Mr Burgum, an honest 
jiewtorer of Bnstol, who happened to have a taste for heraldry, he 
gn\e a iicdigroo tracing his descent to Simon do SojmetLyze, earl of 
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Northampton. Horace Walixslo was then writing 1 h 6 Anecdotes of 
British Painters Ghatterton furnislicd h m inth n long list of 
nicducval artists who bad dounsbcd in Bristol All these docu* 
nicnts, which ho pretended to hai o found in the chest of the mnni' 
< montrioomt ho fathered upon a pnest^ Tliomas Eowloy, whom ho 
* represents to ha\o been employed by the mnmScent Canyngo as 
a sort of agent for collecting works of art, who ivas the author of the 
[locms that constitute the majonty of the tiarchmcnts. The poems 
arc of immense variety and unquestionable merit, and though 
modem cnticism will instantly detect m them, ns did Gray and 
Mason when ^ynlpolo submitted some of them to their opimon, the 
most glnnng marks of foigery, yet their bnlhanoy and thoir number 
were enough to deceive many learned scholars m an age when 
minute antiquarian kno\\ ledge of the Middle Ages was much rarer 
than at present. Besides, the apparent impossibility of such works 
being produced by an uneducated hoy, without aid and without ap- 
parent motive, still further mtcnsificd the mystery In those docu- 
ments which Ghatterton tned to pass off os onginals ho imitated os 
near as ho could the antiquated handwriting, which his practice as 
an attorney's clerk assisted him to do ho also carefully ^coloured 
lus parchment, and used every means to give it an air of antiqmfy 
In those documents, far more numerous, winch ho brought forward 
as coi>ics or transcripts of onginals, ho trusted to an elaborate gro- 
tesqueness of style and siKllmg, ho carefullj lUtrodnccd every quaint 
odd-looking word which he picked up in some English glossanes 
and dictionaries that he grccdtl} studied. No task is so difficult ns 
that of successfully mutating ancient compositions, and tlio wonder 
is rather that Ghatterton should hnv o done this without immediate 
exposure than that ho snould have fallen into errors which detect 
him at once Tims in lus eagerness to incrust his diction with the 
rust, the ccritgo, of antiquity he overlays his words with such nn ac- 
cumulation of consonants as belong to no orthography of any age of 
our language. And this ariigo is merely suporficml . divested of 
their fantastic spelling, his lines have the cadence and the n^lanty 
of modem composition, and the grammatical structnro m no respect 
difiers from the English of the eighteenth century He has also, as 
was mevitablc, sometimes made a slip in the use of on old word, 
as when he borrowed the expression mortmdl which occurs m 
Chaucer’s description of the Gook, he employed it, having forgotten 
its meanmg, to signify, not a disease, the gangrene, but a disb In 
the same way ho uses the word drawing m the modem sense, 
whereas it was unquestionably never employed with that meanmg 
till m comparatively modem times Of the same kind are his 
innumerable examples of impossible arobitccture and heroldiy at 
ninanoc witb every pnuciplo of the art Burning watb pndq, 
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hope, lud htemn ambition, the unhappy lad, after wnting a wild 
and dcistical paper which ho called his will, betook himself to 
Loudon, and unsuccessfully attempted to gam a subsistence as a 
jKihtical pamphleteer and satirical poet Ho was a professed deist, 
but ho was free from the grosser vices, and he uas not only frugal 
and industrious, but always showed himself a most aflectionato s6n 
and brother After stniggling a short time avith distress and intli 
dire stan ntion, in London, he shut himself up m despair in his 
mi'scrablo garret^tore up all his manusenpts, and iwisoncil hunsclf 
with a dose of arsomo on the 24:th of August, 1770 Smgularlj 
enough his acknowledged poems, though indicating very grc.it 
powers, are manifestly mfenor to those written in the a«sumo<l 
character of Thomas Howlcy The best of these are a tragical 
interlude -<E?7a, the Lallad of Sir Charles Batcdin, both connected 
with the ancient history of Bristol, the ballad Charitas, and several 
imstorals, which, hko that entitled Elinour and Juga, betraj h} 
their very nature the impossibility of their having been rcallj 
produced at the time assigned for their composition 

WiLii\n Hi.Mrv Ireland (1777-1835) deserves mention only 
on account of his Shakspenan forgeries, among which was a play 
entitled Voiitgem, m which Jolm Kemble acted m 1795 Ireland 
aoon afterwards acknowledged that he was the author of these for- 
gencs. 

§ 10 If Cowper be rightly denominated tlie ix«t of the domestic 
hearth, George JuBABHP ,(1754t 1832) ^jnnincntlj^thc pocLjjfJhc 
p.as<nons in fmmhlo hfe In his long cuccr he is the Imk connecting 
the a^ of Johnson and Burke with that of Walter Scott and Byron , 
and his admirable works, while retaining in their form much' of the 
correctness and seventy of the past age, exhibit in their subjects 
and treatment that mtensity of human interest and that selection of 
real passion winch constitute the distmguishmg charactonstic of the 
wnritcTs who appeared at the beginning of the present century Ho 
was horn at the little seaport-town of Aldborough m Suffolk, where 
his father was salt-master or receiver of the customs duties on salt, 
and besides avas part-owner of a fislnng-hoat , and Ins child- 
hood was miserable through bodily weakness and the sight of con- 
tinual dissensions between his parents After a dreamy and studious 
childhood, dunng which his thirst for knowledge was encouraged by 
his father, a man of violent pawions hut of considerable mtcllcchial 
development for one m his humble position, young Orabbe aa as ap- 
prenticed to a surgeon and apothecary, and first exercised bis profes- 
sion m his native toanu Passionately fond of htcratnrc and botany, 
hiB success in business was so small that he detormmed to seek his 
fortune m London, where ho nmved (1780) avith only about 37 in 
his pocket, and several poems. He published The CandiiJatc, hut it 
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A\as coldly n!cci\od After some stay in London he found himself 
reduced to despair, and oren threatened unth a prison for some small 
debts he bad contracted , and after raudy applying for assistance to 
rinous persons connected mth Aldborongh, he addressed a manly 
and affecting letter to Edmund Burke, who immediately admitted 
him to his house and fnendship Prom this moment his fortune 
changed, ho was assisted, hotli with money and adnee, m hnuging 
out his poem 2%c Library (1781), was mduced to enter the Church, 
and was promised the powerful influence of Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low He became domestic chaplain to the Duke of Bntland, and hved 
some time at the magnificent scat of Bclvoir, hut this dependent 
position seems to have been accompanied with circumstinces dis- 
tasteful to Crabbe’s manly charactc- It, however, enabled him to 
marry a young lady to whom he had been long attached, and he 
soon after changed the splendid restraint of Bclvom for the humbler 
but more mdciicndcnt existence of a pansh pnest From this penod 
till his death at the great age of 78, bis hfc was passed m the con- 
stant exercise of his pastoral duties m \anous parishes, and in the 
cultivation of literature and his favourite science of botany 

In his first poem. The Library^ it was endent that Cnihhe had 
not 3 et hit upon tho true vem of his pccuhar and powerful genius 
It was not till the appearance of The VtUage, in 1783, that he struck 
out that path m wluch he had neither predecessor nor nval The 
iiianuscnpt of this poem was submitted to Johnson, who gave some 
advice and a<«istanco m tho correction and revision of the style 
The success of The Village was very great, for it was the first attempt 
to paint the manners and existence of the labounng class without 
dressing them up in the artificial colours of fiction In 1785 ap- 
V^^axf^Jnie^ewsj^aper., then for twenty-tw o years not a lino of verse 
During the interval ho was busied with his professional duties, and 
enjoymg the happiness of domestic life, which no man was e\ er more 
capable of appreciating • he, however, does not appear to have relaxed 
his habit of composition His next work was The Pansh Jlegistcr 
( 1807) , in which the public saw the gradual ripcuing of his iigo- 
rdus and ongmal genius, and this was followed, at comparatively 
short mtenals, by The Borough^ Tales tn Verse, and Jhles cf the 
Ball These, -with the ^smg hut painful poems, wntteu m a dif- 
'weut measure, entitled Sir Eitsiace Grey and The Ball of Justice, 
make up Crabbe’s laigo and valuable contribution to tho poetical 
literature of his country Almost all these works are constructed 
upon a peculiar and generally similar pbn. Crahhe starts with 
•ome description, os of the Village, the Pansh Church, tho Borough 
—just such a deserted scaport-towTi os his native Aldborongh — Imxe 
which ho naturally procc^ to deduce a senes of separate episodes 
osually of middle and humbio hfi^ apxiropnntc to the Icadmg idea 
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Thus m Ihu JParuh Seguter vre have somo of the most rcnuukable 
births, tnamnges, and deaths that are supposed to take place in a 
year amid a rural xiopulation , m tlio Borough, the hves adven- 
tures of the most prominent diameters that figure on the narrow 
stage of a small provmoml town The Tdes are a scries of stories, 
bome pathetio and somo humorous, each complete m itself, and m 
the Talcs of the EaU two brothem, whose paths m life have sepa- 
rated them from boyhood, meet m their old age and recount thou 
rcspcotivo oxpenenccs Sir Eustace Qrey is the stoiy of a madman 
related with ternfio energy and picturcsqucncss by himself, and in 
the EaU of Justice a gipsy criminal narrates a still more dreadful 
story of enme and retnbubon. With the exception of the two last 
poems, in stanzas of cight-syllahle linos, with alternate rhymes, 
Grabbo’s poems are in the ol^ical ten-syllabled heroic verso, and 
the contrast is strange between the neat Pope-hko regulaniy of the 
metro, and the deep passion, the mtenso reahiy, and the quaint 
humour of the scenes which he displays Ho thoroughly knew and 
profoundly analysed the hearts of men the vutuos, the vices, the 
weakness, and the heroism of the poor ho has anatomised ivith a 
stem but not unloving hand No poet has more subtly traced the 
motives which regulate human conduct, and his descriptions of 
nature are marked by the some unequalled power of rendermg mte- 
rosting, by the sheer force of truth and exactness, the most un- 
attractive features of the external world The village-tyrant, the 
poacher, the smuggler, the miserly old maid, the pauper, and the 
cnminal, are drawn with the same gloomy but vivid force as that 
with which Grabbe paints the squalid streets of the fishmg-toivn, or 
the fen, the quay, and the heath The more unattractive the subject 
the more masterly .s the painting, whether that subject be man or 
nature Grabbe is gencrallv accused of givmg a 'gloomy and un- 
favourable view of human life , but his pathos, when ho is pathetio, 
reaches the extreme bmit which sensibihty will bear, and in such 
tales as Phmbo Dawson, Edward Shore, the Partmg Hour, the m- 
tensity of the effect produced by Grabbe is directly proportioned to 
tlio simphcity of jfcho moans by which the effect is attained Jii 
paintmg the agomes of remorse, the wnndenng reason of sorrow or 
of crime, he is a master and the story of Peter Grimes might be 
cited os an unequalled example of the sublime m common life 
None of the great Elcmish mastors have surpassed Grabbe m mmute- 
ness as well as force of delineation, and hke them his dehncation is 
often most impressive, when its subject is most vile and cv cn repul- 
sive. 

§ 11 The greatestpoet, noyond all companson, that Scotland has 
produced is Boblbt (1769-1796) He was bom neai 

Kirk Alloway iii Ayrshire, and was the "son of a small farmer of 
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the joomm class Popular cducatiou was at that penod fai, more 
gcncmlly difluscd lu Scotland than in an> other couutiy in Euroiic, 
and the future glory of his nation was able to acquire, iiartly by the 
wise care of his father, and partly by his own avidity for knowledge, 
a dertree of intellectual culture which would have been siirpnsiug in 
anj other country He had a good gcucml acquaintance with the 
great masturiiieccs of Engbsh literature, and could use with perf“Ct 
IhCihty the st^ Ic and diction of the great classical authors of South 
Britain, though by far the finest and most cliaractenstic of his works 
are written in the proviiicial dialect of his native land His passions 
^wero unusually strong, and he began, from a very early age, to 
express in verse the impressions made u^ion Ins fancy by the beau- 
tiful and pastoral nature which surrounded him, and the outpounngs 
of his own feelings and heart Nor wis the tendency to song a rari 
or unusual accomplishment m the distnct ho inhabited and among 
the dass to which ho belonged The Lowland Scotch dialect, once 
the language of the Court and of an extensile national literature, 
was stiU oiilliiatcd with cnUiusiasm among the middle and lower 
classes, and cvciy vallcj, eicry ullage possessed its rustic poets, 
whose “unpremeditated strams” continued tho tmditions of that 
ancient and stronglj national popular htemture, which had exhibited 
nu almost uninterrupted succession of splendid names, from David 
Lyndsay, Dunbar, and Gaim Dougins, to Allan Ramsay and tbo xll- 
fated Fergusson In early hfo Burns laboured hkc a peasant upon 
Ills father’s farm, and afterwards cndcai oured, but without duc- 
ccss, to conduct n farm with his brothers his speculations failing he 
was on the eie of alnndonmg, in despair, his native country and 
cmignling to tho 'West Indies, where so many Scotsmen by tbeir m- 
Iclligcncc, their parsimonj', and their mdustrj , have acquired honour- 
able fortunes In order to raise funds for this, lio was induced to 
publish his poems (Kilmarnock, 178G), which immediately had a 
great local populnnty , and a second edition was received by tbe 
cultivated society of Edinburgh with a tempest of enthusiasm 
that made the “Ayrshire ploughman” the idol of tho fashionable 
and literary world Tho peasant-poet was regarded as a species of 
phenomenon, and plunged into tho intoxicating current of gay hfo 
with an ardour that unfitted him for returning to his humble exist- 
ence, but which, though it increased his natural taste for gross con- 
vinal xilcasurcs, could neither mjure the natural dignify of his cha- 
racter nor corrupt the benevolence of his heart. After again falhng into 
embarrassments, rendered more inoxtncablo by Ins irr^lanties, ho 
obtained an humble appointment in tho JExoiao service, the duties of 
which were not only arduous aud very scantily paid, but were of a 
nature to still further engross his time and to cherish habits of in- 
temperance that had been continually growing upon him His 
KliG UT. 9 T, 
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strong coasbiuhon tras Tmdennitied bv excess and esatement rf 
all kinds, and the poet died of fever at Domfhe^ m extreme povertv, 
m the 35th year of hi s age (Jnly, 1796) 

In Bams the higEStaHaTmost apparently incbmpatih’e qaalities 
irere muted to a degree which is rarely met with, — ^tenderness the 
most exquisite, humour the hroad^ and the most refined, the most 
dehcate and yet powerful percqition of natural beauty, the highest 
finis h and the easiest neghgence of style He pamts mth the darp 
and in&Uible touch of Homer or of Shakspeare, and amid the 
wildest ebuUitious of gaiety he has thou^ts that sound'the very 
abysses of tne heart His wntings are cbiefiy lync, oonsistag ot 
songs of inimitable beanty, bnt be has also produced works eOier 
of a narranre or satincal character, and m some of them the lync 
element is combmed with the descriptive. One of the most renia^^k- 
able of his poems is T am o SJianier . a tale of popular witch-super- 
stition, in which the moJt i^hint descnptive power is united to a 
pathos the most touching, a famy the most wild, and a humour the 
quamtest, sliest, and most jovous 21iin is a drunken ne’er-do-weel of 
a horse-couper, who traveremg a dreary moor at that hour of mght 
■when iccorhng to ancient tradition all demons and witches have 
power,'passcs, on his way home from a dnnking-bout, near the old 
rained Kirk of Alloway, which to his snipnse he fin^ lighted up 
Emboldened by John Barleycorn, he steals close to the wmdow, 
looks m, and witnesses the saUbath of the witches, described by the 
poet with an inimitable mixture of grotesque humour and fantastic 
horro’" Unable to conceal his delight at the agility of one of the 
dancers, he attracts their attention, and is pursued by the whole band 
till be can cross a runnmg stream which defeats their power of en- 
chantment. He IS just in time to escape^ and the tail of his grey 
marc remains as a trophy m the hands of his pursuers Bums pos- 
sesses, to a degree exceeded only by Shakspeare, the power of givmg 
a human interest to matenal objects, a quali^ found only m poets ol 
the highest order lake Shakspeare, too, he brings into contact ’ 
the famibar and the ideal, and combmes the broadst humonr with 
the profoundest pathos Another admirable poem, half-nstrafave, 
but set thick with glonons songs, is the Jcfl v Beggars^ careless 
vagabond jollity, roaring mirth and gip^ merriment have never 
been so expressed though low m the extreme Burns is nevei 
amlgar, his ragged haochansls swagger and dnnk with mumtahle 
grace and nature In his Address to the Detl, Death and Dr Som- 
hoolj The Taa Dogs, and the dialogue between the Old and Xew 
Bn^es of Ayr, Baras combmes humorous and pictnresqne desenp- 
tion with lefiechons and thoughtful moralising upon life and society 
The Arst-mcntioned of these poems ofiexs that exquisite strdbo of 
tenderness where the poet refuses to de^ir of the ultimate parelon 
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of the En] Ouo himscir, and addresses him in language of infinite 
softness, to ask him Avhat pleasure he can take in tormenting {xior 
miserable sinners The Dialogue between the Twa Dogs is on ela- 
borate comparison bctiveen the relative degree of nrtuc and happi- 
ness granted to the rich and the }ioor Bums declares tlic balance 
to be prett} even , and there is no reason to doubt the correctness o/ 
Lis judgment His description of the joj s and consolations of the 
poor man’s lot is perhaps even more beautiful m this poem than in 
the more generally popular Ccttei’s Satin dag NtgM, written 
in stan/as, and in a language less provincial than the former QliiS 
circumstance has rendered the poem better knoivn to such readers as 
are imperfectly acquainted mth the Lowland dialect, but in my 
opinion the Colter's Saturd a y— KiahL though containing many 
lieautfful passages, is inferior in raciness to the Tica JDogs Cer- 
tiinh there has ne\er been a nobler tribute paid to the virtues of 
the jxiasnnt cliss than has been given by Burns in these two poems 
In the ]X)cm deacnptn c of rustic fortune-telling on HaTlowca), in the 
Yfoon of libeilg, where Bums giics such a sublime picture of his 
own carlj aspirations, in the iincquallctl sorrow that breathes 
through the JxiPicut for Olcncaim, in Scotch Dtnik, the I/agi/is, 
the lines on Cajdain Grose and the elogvon Matthew Ilemki son, m 
the exquiMte do'^cription of the death of the old ewe Miilic, and the 
j'oet’s address to his old mare, w i find tlio same cajvacitj to feel both 
p"ithos and huniour, that truest pathos which finds its mtteiials 
111 the common cicrjdaj objects of life and that tnicsl humour 
which 18 nllied to the deepest feeling Examples of the same troth 
present thcmschcs in e\crj jwge of Bums, and quite ns often in his 
shorter Ij ncs and songs 'J he famous lines On Tin mng vp a 
Mouse's Nest with the Plough, and on dcstrojnng in the same way j 
a Mountain Daisy w ill ci er remain among the chief gems of tendcr- 
nc£s and beauty 

I innj here remark the jiccHliar chnnn of that stanza of foui long 
and two short hncs which Bums has so profusely c mploj ed, and w hich 
IS a form of icrsification originally Siotch Tlie Songs properly so 
called are exceedingly numerous, and generally of great though 
romctiniLS of unequal merit Those written in puie English ha\e 
often an artificial and somewhat pretentious air, which places them 
below the Done of the Lowland Muse Intensi ty of feeling, con- \ 
dcnsed^forcc and picturcsqucncss of expression, and adniirablc j 
mel^j of floi^ are the 'Qualities which distinguish them Some i 
wore bawd upon older verses ongmall3' written to be sung to some 
ancient air these Bums has frequeritlj rc-wntten, gi\’mg to them 
a power and a freshness altogether new Ibe list of subjiosts 
adapted for the purpose of the song-wTiter is always very hmitcd — 
!oae, pat not ism, and pleasure constitute the whole To give 

2 D 2 
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vnneU to tlus nanow lepcrtory Is a difficult task , and no po^t has 
odubitcd greater fertilitj tlian Bums In tlio soug Ae fond Ki’» 
and then we sever is concentrated the whole essence of a thousand 
Io\ e-poems the heroic outbreak of patriotism m Scots wha hac wi* 
WaUace bled is a lync of true Tyrtalan force, and in those of a 
calmer and more lamenting character as, Ye Banhs and Braes, there 
is the finest union of personal sentiment with the most complete 
assimilaticn of the poet’s mind to the loveliness of extemal nature 
'I’he only defects with which this great poet can be reproached is an 
^Kicasional coarseness of satire, os exemplified in the personalities of 
JFoly Fair, a tone of defiant and needless opposition of one class 
against another, and now and then a vulgar and misplaced orna- 
ment which contrasts tawdrily with the sweet simplicity of the 
gencm2 stylo This lost is gcncmlly to be mot with in such of 
Burns’s poems ns are written m English Nor should I foigct n 
somcivhat sensual and over-ardent stylo of comphment 'nhioh 
Bums has sometimes introduced into his love-verses, and which is 
the more reprehensible as it contrasts with the warm yet chastened 
spirit which gcnonlly breathes in his loi c-stmms 

§ 12 The coarse but pungent and original humour of Johh 
W oXiCOT (1788-1819) gave him, dunng the reign of George III , a 
vogue winch, like that of his fellow-satinst Churchill in the pre- 
ceding ponod, was bright and brilliant Under the pseudonym of 
1’eter Pindar ho ndiculed the weaknesses and oddities of the King, 
attacked the Bo^nl Academy with unrelenting pasquinades, and 
showed no mercy to Sir Joseph Banks and the court poets The 
oddity and boldness of his irregular burlesque style, the abundance 
of quaint images and illustritions, and the unblushing impudence of 
Ills limiKions, make his wntings ennous to the student, thongh 
their grossness has cNcliidcd them from general renders His 
knowledge and taste in punting were considerable, but the violence 
of bis personalities and his frequent iiideccncj render him rather 
n curious htcmiy iihenomenon than a name desemng of respect in 
literal lire Some of his humorous talcs, ns 27/c Pilgrims and the 
Peas, the Jlazor Seller, and tlio ludicrous nmeebaam strains of Boay 
and Pioxt m which he laughs at the nanl biographers of Johnson, 
exhibit the pccuhar manner in which ho excelled, earned to the 
highest pitch of absurdity 

§ 13 In tracing tho progrew of the comic drama from tlio middle 
of the eighteenth ccnliiry down nlmast to tho present time, the 
chief names to be noted are those of Gnmcfc, Foote, Cumberland, 
tho two Col mans, father and son, ofavliom the second is by far the 
more considerable, and lastly Phendan, that strange comctaiy gcnins, 
whose jwwera were so ac rratilo and whose lifo was so bnllinnt and 
to disreputable Gnmck, Foyt«, and the Colmans wore cither 
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actors or tlwatnoal managers, David GAnniOK (I717-i77<)) Avas 
perhaps the greatest performer that tne English stage had seen since 
tl\c daj B of Burhage and Allcj n • his pnncipa pi ij s are the Lying 
Valet, and 2Iits tn her Teens, nhtch are still acted Samuel Eootk 
(1720-1777) vras celebrated for his convivial' hnmonr and his ixiwei 
of minucty, which made him at once formidihle to his victims and 
the idol of his associates Ho produced a considerable number of 
farcical nod amusmg pieces, most of which owed their chief success 
to the caricatures they contained of particular persons Only one 
has constantly retained possession of the theatre, the coarse but 
excellently luunorous farce The htayor of Qanatt, containing in 
imrticular the two admirable tjpes of citizen life, Major Stuigeon, 
the Bobadill of the militia,nnd Jf rrv Sneak, the hen-pecked husband 
RreuAED CaiuiERLALD (1732-1811) was n man of learning and 
accompbshincnts, nho obtained some reputation in vnnous bmuclics 
of literature his ditimns, of n hich the West Indian is a favounable 
ftixjcmicn, arc ucatlj constnicted and show vnncily of dialogue, but 
thej are tainted nilh that tendency to morbid sentimentalism nliich 
was the vice of our stage dunng some time, being the renotior 
against the barefaced immonility of the school of Wjcheiley and 
Congroio The two Colmims (Globgl CourAif, the eldci, 
1732-1791, ami Gloiioi Colmav, the younger, i7C2-183G), avere 
theatneal managers lud piohtic writers Tbo best production of 
ihejoungor is the Heir at Law, a piece iii some measure belonging 
to tin simc clas^ ns Goldsmith’s bhc Sloops to Congtter, but lelj mg 
tor its interest pniicipally on odd huiiioum and qiuiiut laiigimgc, 
and in a nch abundance of absurd incidents more laughable than 
probable. In bis piece of tho Pooi Gentleman also the farcical per- 
sonages, oa that of tho balt-niilitia othcer balf-apothccary Ollapod, 
are extremely amusing but tho sentimental scenes m this play, 
chicfij and most unadroitly copied from Sterne’s Undo Toby and 
Tnm, ate completely unworthy of the rest, AVliat pleases m Colman 
is the air of dash and liigh spirits nhieh pervades bis scenes 
IlicuAjiDj?Hi!*8LBy_SnEBiDAN-(1761-181G) IS certainly one of the 
mosTrcmarkahlo figures m tho social, pohfical, and intellectual life 
of thp period He was endowed by nature, in a degree little inferior 
to Burke, with tho talents of an orator His colloquial repartees 
and witticisms made him the darling of society, and liis jilacc 
m. tbo dramatic hteraturo of his age is inferior to that of uono 
of his contemporaries Byron justly said that tho intellectual 
reputation of Sbendan iins truly oDMnblc, that he had made 
the best speech — that on tho Begums of Oude — written the best 
comedy, the School for Scandal, tho best open, the Duenna, and 
the best farce, the Cntic His whole life, both in Parliament and 
in tho world, was a succession of extravagances and imprudences, 
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anfEiiroETsoi' rut fiohteentu 
CESTUn\ 

Joitv Itrrvu (>£91 VC3) botn at Mon* 
cTiratir, rdacaicd at Ciiiubrlil(;;c, Inrcntor 
ofa of fliortlinnil. and at 

lift a private inmtlenuin In bbmtlvc place 
b l<ci KnonTt for « jwtaml n-lildt lint 
ippcartO In tUo Vjxela/or,— Jfy fime. 0 
Jfu-t'r, trashajjiilytp^l lie wrote tcvcnl 
olber «) rail poemo, wlilcb bare btelp been 
jRtblUjtd bj a iixol Society in ManebCeter 
niawTltlnpa osblbtt oaaeand fancy 

Jo!i*« Jtrrn ftt*'" iim) waa bom ni 
AU rpbmrj CaminttlictuMre, edncHot at 
V cst-uln erSJioot, and ln\ cited tbrauRb 
V\a!n cuhI it dp. elndpinK polnlloi: but 
attcrwardii became a dci^pman of tbe 
Cbnre'iofh.ift.a'id. nu bert kiaiwn po- to 
la Grorynr JhV borne porttooa of Uio 
/.uint of Aomc received tbe ptatw* of 
Jo’uuon. In 1*S* bo prodaced a poem on 
tin. onpccltc »uli)ecl of TbeFietct, oud died 
toon oncrsvanbi, on the 2tlb Jolp US'' 
Iiycr Is a poet wlio gives promise of Uic 
Ktter school that wa.t roon to edom kng 
llsb UtC'Btnre Ills Imagination mid stylo 
have received Uie pmbe of WonljworUi, 
sml Gray writing to Walpole, toys, “ Dyer 
luts more of poetry in bis Imagloalton than 
almost any of onr nuut>er, but roogli and 
bihidlclons." Ibo morel reOcctlons In 
bis poetry ore Inlroduecd very naturell} 
nbllst most fleasivg of naiiiro 

arc Mjircssed Jn casi and Ouwlng ruse 
NA5liariEj.CcrtToej (t7or ITPs) aotlior 
of JStmUanemn t ocnis He was a pbv 
ftelan nt St. Alban's, and deserves ny 
mcmbrosico from having Cotvper ss bis 
patient, who epcaka of "bis well known 
buroanlty and sweetnere of temper" 
CiunLcs Ciioeaiiu (1731-nci}, tbo 
son of n etergyman, received bis education 
at Aleslmlustcr School and Cambridge, 
and bccaiDO curate of Italnbam in Tssex 
In 17S!t bo snooeeded bis father as enrato 
and lecturer of St. John’s, Westminster, 
bnibls careless babllsond neglect ofclcri* 
cal proprleUca brought him Into conflict 
with the dean, end ended In bis rcslgna 
tlotv of bU prefcrmrnis, and retltemcnt 
from tbe Cbureb He giro him. elf up to 


political and Mtirlul writing. He was a 
great friend of and coa<Dutnr wtUi Wilkes 
of (bo harCK Itnlon Ills private and 
domestic life wa.s emblltcrcd by quarrels 
witli bis wife and bis tiabits of dlisipattan 
HcdtcdatDonIogne,Novcmb(.rt 1734, on 
a vivit to Ills IHcnd 11 likes ills greatest 
work was tbo JlOKiad, publ['<brd In 1761 
which was placed by contemporaries on a 
levU with tbo works of rojic and Diyden 
It Is ea.*y in diction, and strong In Ian 
gusgL, tbo Invective Is bold, and tlio 
rhythm flowing, bnt It b-is little poetic 
fervour and tlie author bos l<ecn veil 
called nothing bnt a "pampbicteer In 
verso" In IT63 he wrote ogvlnit tbo 
“vcotch tho /'roplfcy c/ PiimiHc, widen 
Ijord Stanbopo remarks, "mo} yet be read 
with all tbo adnitrallen which the most 
vlgorons powers of verse, and the most 
IWely touch's of wit, can cam in Uic caaso 
of slander and folscbocd " He also wrote 
A devtr but savage attack In bis A*pt'l& 
to Hogartii, who In one of bis plitnrc 
rrprc«mted Cfauicblil ns a bear In dcrlcil 
covtome, with a pot of porter In bis paw 
Chnrvbtll sought Immcdlalopopularit} and 
pay rather than lasting worth. He wm for 
a Uroo ono of tbo most popular of English 
poets. 

Hiamr Ktiticr Wntre {1785-1806) was 
bom ot Aottlngbam tho eon of a butcher 
'iliepcictas'Islcd bis father for some time, 
bnt when about fourlccn was apprenticed (a 
a weaver This oocupaGon bo soon ahan 
donetkand was plac^ with an attorney 
and there mndo rapid progress in rations 
stndlcA gaining n diver medal when abont 
flftcen for a tronsbitlon from Horace In 
Uio JfonMy {‘rcctplor His poems were 
publlabcd In 1803, and, though scornfully 
noticed In the itmlMy JTecbno, they at- 
tracted tbe attention of Mr Southey and 
othen Itcsolring to enter tho Cbntcb, ho 
was enabled through Mr Simeon to obtain 
o sIzarsMp at Sk John's College, Cambridge 
ills conrso hero was rapid and btllllant 
He won Uic flnt place In tiio College c.va« 
mliiatlons, but bis benitb gave way, and 
bo died on the lOtb Octob r IBOC Ills 
Jimmnt and Jlemoir were publUbwl oy 
Sjonthey 
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The works of \VUte must be csHmated 
as the productions of a young writer, and 
rather for their high promise than Intrinsic 
worth He would never havo taken a 
rank among the iltst class of poets, but bis 
position would have been very high among 
the second His vetsiacatlon is correct, bis 
language polished. Here and there a 
stroke of imagination or passion bursts 
upon the reader, but it is genemtiy the 
quiet flow of a feeling and sensitive verse 
that wins admlmtion for the poet and 
alfcction for tlie man. 

His longest work is Clifton Crott 1803, 
a descriptive poem The best kno^vn of 
his writings are the Sang to an hwiy 
Pnmrou, Bondoline and some of his 
hymns. 

Sir Charles Hamu r? Williaus (1700 
1759)^ one of the most popular satirists of 
the reign of George IL bir Robert IVal 
polo was his chief patron and friend and 
found his pen no small aid in his political 
conrsc. Ho was a member of parliament 
for some years, and afterwards nos sent 
to the Prussian and Hussion courts os on 
ambassador His poems am generally fugt 
tlvo pieces. They were imperfectly col 
leeted in 1832; but hn^o now lost their 
interest, os tho) hate nlmoat entirely 
reference to the events of that aga 

Wiluam Julius Uiosle (1731 1788], a 
native of Uumfriesshirc at first in business 
in Edinburgh and afterwards corrector of 
the Clarendon press was author of Polho, 
77ie concubine, aud a translation of the 
XunodofOamoens 1776 The latter years 
of bis life wore spent near Oxford where 
ho died in 1786 Ho Is said to be the an 
thor of TTie Manner t Wife, one of the 
most exquisite little songs written in the 
lowland Scotch. Cumnor Mall Is peihaps 
tho best known of tho original poems of 
Slicklc ^ 

HAmiAU More (i 715 1833) was the 
daughter of Jacob More, schoolmaster at 
Stapleton, in Gloucestershire The family 
removed to Bristol, and tho future an 
thorcsB was there aided by the friendship 
of Sir James Stonehousc In 1762 tho 
Search after Majtpinets was published and 
was followed in a Short time by She In 
flexible Captive IVben about twenty- 
eight Mtss hlore removed to London, and 
there entered into the Iltcraiy circle of 
Johnson, Burke, and Garrick, at the house 
of the last of whom she resided. Her 
1 erey was pot on the Drary Inne stage by 
Garrick In 1777 IVhilst In London she 
prodncol another traged}, SheltUalFalxo- 


hood, her last dramaile composition. Some 
I’oeint were published in 1786, portions ol 
which were termed by Johnson a great 
performance “ Honnoh More now became 
wearied of the life of London, and retired 
to Bristol, where her sisters kept a largo 
boarding school. Her pen was most busy , 
prose and poetry flowed unceasingly, em 
bracing sodal, political, aud ethical topics. 
Her monthly tides in the IlepotUorg, 1796 
VAiltcn ngolnst Jacobins and levclters, 
reached n million In drcnlatlon. Her best 
known works are — Though te on the Manner* 
of the Great, 1788 , On Female Edueaiion, 
1799 , Caleb! in Search qf a Mfe, 1809 , 
Practical I lely, 1811, Xc., making in all 
eleven \oInmcs. Queen Cliortotte con- 
sulted Hannah More on tho education ot the 
Princess Charlotte, which was the occasion 
of the writing of tho work Mint! toicardi 
forming the character qf a young Prtn 
een ISOS 

Mrs. More’s stylo la flowing and often 
sparkles with the light of a pleasant Im 
monr Her later works arc of a more 
sombre cast, from the deeper inquchsions 
which religion seemed to bo making upon 
her, yet she retained to the lost tier post 
tion as one of the greatest If not the flrst 
of English authoresses Johnmn const 
dered her tho best of female acrsiilers, 
but her prom is equal if not superior to 
her poetry Caleb! is perhaps the chief 
of her works— a fiction of much beauty In 
stylo, with a mixture of quiet irony, the 
plot is well etohed but tho characters arc 
too few, and the incidents too tamo, to 
moke it in the present day a readable 
hook. It has been well called a " dramatic 
sermon 

Mrs. Mores dramas gave promise ot 
much success In that form of literature, 
but her serious turn of mind prevented her 
proceeding so ns to produce a masterpiece 
She died on the 7th of September, 1833, at 
the age of 88 

Isaac Hawkikb Bnowim (1706 17601. 
was Member of Ihrliamcnt for Wenlock. 
wrote some Latin imitations of Lncretins 
and a few English poems, tho chief of which 
w ora a scries of six paroles of contempo- 
rary writers, published in 1730 tbcsnl^jret 
of which is A Pipe qf Tobacco The Jmi 
tations rue of Cibber, Philips Thomson, 
Yotmg.I’ope imd Swift. 

CiiBisrOPiiEn Alstet (1724-180&), author 
of the well known Aeia Path Guide, which 
was published tn became the 

most popular wortc of the day The Im- 
prossion iriilch it predneed at the thm* 
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may bo accn Ironi * letter of lloracc TV's! 
pole to Gcorp! Jfoatagne (June 20, 1766) 

* What pleasure have you to eomo 1 
it is called the ^e^e Bath GutxU. it stole 
Into the sroild, and fur a fortnight no soul 
looked Into It, conelndlns Its name was Its 
tme name Ko such thing it Is a set 
of letters in Terse in all Idnd of rctses, 
describing the life At Bath and Inddcntally 
creiythingcbo, bntsomneh wibsomneb 
hntnonr, fhn, and poetry, to mneh ori- 
ginality, never met tosether before ” Other 
poems were written by him but they at- 
tracted little notice 

bins. Tanau:, allcrwards Mns. Piozzi 
(lTAO-1822), whose ma!d'>n namL was 
Lsther Lynch SUnshuty a native of Bod 
viltc in ChrnaTsoasfaire married lilr Henry 
ihrele the opulent brewer. In nhosc 
bouse Dr Johnson, found so frr<incnt 
a home She ^ras the antlioress of The 
Three tloniin^r, whkh i< sj good a piece 
cf coinposIUrn Hut John-on has been 
sappo»cd to have assisted in writing it. 
After the death of her hnstnnd she mar- 
ried I’loizi, an italton music master, and 
left Lngland She wrote sea-cral other 
works bnt the one by which she is best 
known Is Jneedates ej Dr Johnson, 1766 
ae spent the latter portion of her life at 
CUnon where she died in 1622. 

CimtsTOwren Smais (1722 I7t0) " an 
nnfortunatc and irregular man of genius, 
for some time a fellow of I’embroke liatt, 
Cambridge, author of a satire called the 
iniUad, on attack on the well known bir 
John Hill, and translator of Phadrus and 
Sbnux Into prose, in 1751 he was placed 
in a madfaau<e and dmilly died in tho 
King’s Bencli Prison His most remark- 
ablo poem is the Sony to David, indented 
on the wall ofhls cell with a ker 

Tnoiraa BLAcroxxx (1731-1791) the 
blind poet, who lost his eyesight at the 
age of Six months , aras b^ In Ann.an 
received a gred education at home and 
atlerwords tn Ldlnburgh , become In 1769 
a preacher in the Scotch Church , wrote a 
trcalKo on BUudness in the EncrcIopaxUa 
Britonnica, sermons and theological dis- 
courses, and several poems The poetry 
is ic^lpld end dull, bnt the correctness of 
description and the occasional Tivld ap 
predation of natoral bcanlyare mostsnr- 
prislng in one who could not have remcm 
bered tho IKllo ho himself had S'ain Dr 
Buuklock dlstingnlshed colours by the 
touch. 

Miciuel Bmxs (1716-1767) a young 
iSootch poet of some promise was born at 


Kinnesswood Inthecoanty of KInruea,ao!l 
educated at Edinhnrgfa, hnt died soon after 
he left college, at Ids Ihtber’s house. In 
1776 his poems were pnblishcd by John 
LogoiL HdlUons mote completo hat e been 
brought out in later times. His chief works 
were loehleten and The Last Day The 
stylo Is immature^ and there ore many 
traces of homming from other poets, yet 
the poetry gtt es proofs of gerdoA and pro- 
mise of high distinction. 

Joirv Looas (1743-1783), at first a cler- 
gyman in the Scotch Church, lecturer in 
Jtdtnhnrgb, author of Jtunnmede, a tiw- 
ytdy, contilbntor to dllfercnt magazines, 
and writer of SLVcral poetical pieces, some 
of which have been claimed for Bruce 
whose literary executor Logos was. Lo- 
gan 8 lift was one of disappointment, and 
his ambition of excellence and literary 
glory was never realised. Some have eald 
ho died of a broken heart. The style of 
fa!s nrlttng Is Impressive, and his somons 
n on for him no small renown His poetry 
is simple and pathetic. The Abno to pie 
Cuckoo which has been ascribed to Bruco 
and to Login is one of the gems of LngUsb 
ballad lllctatnrc 

Axta SrwABD (Wt?-^^), known js 
the “Swan of UcbOtld" iiughter of a 
canon tn tho cathedral of that city, w rub 
fTonnels, and a poetical novel, called 
LoukO. Her poems were bqncathrd to 
Walter Scott, for publication but they in. 
now utterly forgotten 

A 'NA Lenru Babbadu) (1743 1625'^ 
daughter of a EcbaoIinastt.r in Leicester 
shire, named Aikln, and wife of Jtodic 
mont CUrbauId, a fbenchman bv extraction, 
and minister of a dissenting congregation 
at Bilgrivc, In Sufiblk. A little before 
her nuniago die published Miscellatieout 
/’oenis, and soon Hymns in Prose for 
Children hlr Baibanld bccamo minister 
of a church at Kewlngton In 1802, which 
brought Sirs. Barbauld Into greater con 
ncxioD with the literary circles of the day 
bbo wrote various other poems containing 
hero and there some true tonebes of poetic 
genins. Her stylo is simplo and gracefnl 
adorned by mndi exquisite fancy and 
imagery Her most vtdncd contributions 
Lave been her sacred pieces. That on 
The Death rf Pit Bighlttms la ono of the 
gems of Luglish sacred poetry 

IloDBat Donsixr (l709-lT6iy deserves 
mention as the great pnblKher and patron 
of Uteratnre of his age He proposed tbs 
Armual Register, made a CdtlieHen tf 
Potms by several Bands, 7758. anil was 
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bliuEcir the autlior of scvcnU poetical and 
dramatic pieces His chop rns in Pall 
Uall, and ho commenced his business 
by tbo assistance of Fepe, who lent him 
lOUZ. 

WiLuui Haninr (1745 1820), at one 
time a popular poet, the Mend and btogra 
plier of Cowper was educated at Trinity 
llnli, Cambridge He wrote Tnumpht ^ 
Temper, Triumpht qfjliaie, poetical cpls 
tics, odes, essays, &c. Ulsnorks In 1785 
occupied six Tolumcs 
Ajrnnrc JUuni nr (1730'1805), o native of 
Eipbin, in the county of Roscommon Ire- 
land, r^\cd his education at St. Omcr's, 
gave up the trade into which he had 
entered for literature published The 
Gray't Inn Journal from 1752 to 1764 , 
went on the stage, wrote dramas and took 
part in the great contest of parties , at lost 
became a barrister and died o commis- 
sioner of bonkmptty He published 
tnenty three plays of which the Grecian 
Daughter was tlio most popular His 
translation of Tacitus had great repute in 
its day 

Jokwx BttuiE (1762 1851), bom at 
Bothwell, near Glasgaw, the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman, lived the greater 
part of her life at Hampstead. She wrote 
various ploys, of which her tragedy of 
Dt Montforl Is perhaps the finest. 

Jonir Houe (1724-1808), author of the 
well known tragedy of DougJat which 
oppeared in 1766 and was acted wltli great 
applause , but it is now almost forgotten 
w ith the exception of the ofl-rcpcated scene 
commendng with My name Is NorvoL” 
He was a minister o' the Scotch Church, 
but his having written a tragedy gavo such 
grave olfcnce to the elders of the Eirfc 
that he was obliged to resign bis parish of 
Athelstaneford. He retired to England, 
and received a pension through the In 
Ouence of the Earl of Bate. Sir Walter 
Scott, In bis Diary (April 25, 1827), thus 
speaks of Home’s works — ** fhoy ore, after 
all, poorer than 1 thought them. Good 
blank verso and stately sentiment, hut 
something lukewarmlsb, ezeepUng Don 
glas, which is certainly a mastctplcco 
Tven that does not stand the closet. The 
merits are for the stage , and tt is certainly 
one of the best acting plays going." 

Heest Bbooee (1706-1783), tbo son of 
a clergyman In Ireland and educated at 
rilidQr College, Cambridge, came to Lon- 
don and was one of the poets patronised 
liy Frederick frlnceofWalcs. Hlstragedy 
of Gustavug lord was supposed to Lave ^ 


been directed against the prime miulstei 
Sir Robert Walpole, and the reprasenta 
tlon of It was forbidden by the Lord 
Chamberlain. Be was also author of the 
Sari qf Suez, and other p1ay% poems, 
translations, ke. Ho wrote The Parmer’s 
Letters, which were published In Ireland 
at the time of the rebellion of 1745 He 
wrote the well known novel. The Pool 
Quality 

Richabd Gloveb (1712 1785), a London 
merchant, and Memter of Forllament for 
Vt cymonth, better known for his noble In 
dependence ond worth in private and pub- 
lic life than for his literaiy ciforts. He 
published at an early age (173?) on epic 
poem on tbo subject of the Pcr^i Wars 
called Leonidas, which was much praised 
in its day, but is now deservedly forgotten 
He wrote a second epic poem, or Lind 
of continuation of the former entitled 
Jlhenais which appeared after bis death 
(I787L 

IVu-UAU Mason (172j 1707) was a na 
tlvo of korkshirc, rocelrcd lib education 
at Cambridge, entered the Church became 
rector of Aston in lorkshtre, and held the 
oillco of canon and precentor in the catlio 
draloflork. His chief works were— tht 
dramas of Sffnda, 1752, and Caraetaeus 
1769 , Odes on hulepeadenee. Memory, &c 
The English Garden 1772 1782,6 poem Ic 
blank verse , and a satire of much Uvellness 
and force. An Meroie Eputle to Sir TltBiair 
Chambers Knight, 1773. Mason s style b 
wanting In simpUdty Hb dramas are on 
the model of the classic writers the Ion 
guage b ornate and somewhat stilted, and 
at the present day hb works ore scarcely 
knowiL Mason was tho intlnuile Mend ot 
Gray superintended tho publication of the 
poet s works, and wrote bte Life. He died 
at Aston, April 5 1797 

AAiu>*t Hol (1684-1749), best known 
through tho conflict with ^pe, on which 
he ventured alter being satirlwd in the 
Dundad. Seventeen pbys are attributed 
to him, besides some other writings now 
altogether forgotten. The stylo b cdirect 
but cold, fashioned on the model of the 
French vMters. 

'WiuiAK 'IV’miEiiEAn (I716 1788), poet 
laureate on the death of CAber, after Gray 
bad refused tbo office. He wrote seven 
dranus, of whidi the most Important arc 
tho Soman Father, 1760, and Creusa, 
1754 

Dr James Gbaieges (1721-1767), was 
bom at Dunse, county JBcrwich; was a 
surgeon in the army, ond oflcrwards went 
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to tho West Indies fie erroto tho Sugca 
Cane ivbldi has hcen severely dealt ■wlih 
li\ the critics, lie calls tho nesroca 
■ snnlus.” 

Ament; tho translators of this see are to 
be mentioned — 

CiH.nriT M rsT (1705 1750), who trans- 
lated J tndar, 1740, and wrote some oil- 
(;iiial works, fio was a Mend ond con 
nexion of Pitt and liyttolton, and was 
appointed by fown^hend ono of tho Clerks 
of the Privy Connell. Ho Is now best 
known by his OhreratfioiM on thf JUtur- 
rtiiion (17301 Ix)n) Lyttelton addressed 
to him his ‘Dissertation on the Cons rnion 
•^'JtPanl" (8cop‘t7».a' 


fiUZABRIIl Cabted (1717 UOO), who 
published a translation of ^pictetut in 1768, 
bostdea ^’arlons ortgtnot poems, was most 
highly esteemed by Johnson, and her Ode 
to ITTstioni is given by Klcbardson in his 
second not el, Olamta ITaHoice. 

The principal Scottish poet of this period 
is — 

Ronuit FBBaOBSov (1750 1774) who was 
bom In Edinburgh, edneated at St. An 
draw's, and died at on early age, having 
mined bis health by dissipation fils style 
and manner exercised no small Influence 
npoa Bnms, whose “ poetical progenitor" 
he has been called Uis snooessfnl pleaos 
are in the Scotch dialect 
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OHAPTBE XX, 

WAZ^EB 800CT 

S 1 Romantic school Influence of Bishop Pj:.RaY's Reltgwes of Ancient 
Poetry § 2 WaIiTru Scott His life md wntings § 3 His poems. 
§ 4 Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mamuon, and the Lady of the Lake 
^ 5 Rohehy, Lord of the Isles, and minor poems ^ 6 Classification of 
the Waeerhy Noeels § 7 Chanitteristics of the Novels Waeertey 
Guy Mannenng The Antiquary Sob Soy § 8 Tales of My Land- 
lord — The Black Dwarf Old Mortality The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
The Bride of Lainmermoor The Legend of Montrose § 9 Ivanhoc 
The Monastery and The Abbot Kenilworth The Pirate § 10 Nigel 
Peveril of the Peak Quentin Durward St Sonan’s Well Sedgauntlet 
§ 11 Tales of the Crusaders — Hie Betrothed and The Talisman Wood- 
stool § 12 Chronicles of the Canongate •—The Highland Widow, The 
Two Droeers, The Surgeon’s Dcnighter, and The Fair Maid of Perth 
Anne of Qeierslein Count Robert of Pans, and Castle Dangerous 

§ 1 The grcftt revolution in taste, substituting rom an t i c for clnssical 
sentiment and subjects, which culminated m ,tho poems and novels 
of Walter Scott, is traceable., to the labours jof, Bisuot- Esaor 
(1728-1811) The fnend of Johnson, and one of the most accom- 
phshcirin^bors of that circle in wluch Johnson was supreme, 
Percy was strongly impressed with the vast stores of the beautiful, 
though rude, poetry which lay buned m obscure collections of 
ballads and legendary compositions, and ho devoted himself to the 
task of oiiplaining and populansiiK the then neglected beauties of 
these old rhapsodists with the ardwr of on antiquary and with the 
taste of a true jwet His pubhefcon m 11)55, under the title of 
JioltqussjfLAncient English Pocfiy, iK a collectioii of such ballads, 
many of which hadlieen' jireserved on^io manusenpt, avhile others, 
havmg originally been printed in the nfeest manner on flying sheets 
' for circulation among the lower orders^ the people, had owed their 
piPborvation only to the care of collect^ must bo considered as a 
critical epoch m the history of our If^eraturo Many authors 
before him, os for example Addison and Sir Phihp Sydney, had 
expressed the admiration which a cultivated taste must oier feelJbr 
the rough but inimitable graces of our old ballad-poets , but Perdy u ns 
the first uho undcitook an examination, at once "'systematic and 
popular, of those neglected treasures. &S lEssay on the 'Ancient 
Mtnstrds, prefixed to the pieces he selected, exhibits considerable 
research, and is written m a pleasmg and attractivo manner , and 
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the extracts are made with great taste, and with a particnhr view of 
exciting tlie pxihlio syrajiathy in favour of a olasa of compositions, 
the merits of which were then now and tmfnmihar to the general 
reader It is true that he did not always adhere with scnipnloiis 
ndcuty to the ancient texts, and where the poems w'erc m a iing- 
mcntaiy and imperfect condition he did not hesitate, any more than 
Scott after him in the Border Minstrclst/, to fill up the rents of tune 
ivith matter of his own invention This, however, at a period when 
his chief object was to excite among general readers an mterest in 
there fine old monuments of medimval genius, was no unpardonable 
cffence, and gave him the opportnmty of exhibiting his own poebcal 
powers, which were far from contemptible, and his skill in imitatmg 
wnth more or less success, the language and manner of the ancient 
Border jiocts Percy found, in collecting these old composibons, 
that the majonty of those most ennous from their onbqnity and 
most intcrestmg from their ment were distinctly traceable, both as 
regards thch subjects and the dialect in which they were wntten, to 
the North Cotmtrde, that is, to the fronber region between England 
and Scotland which, during the long wars biat had raged almost 
without intermission between the Borderers on both sides of the 
Debatcable Land, had necessarily been the scene of the most fre- 
quent and sinking incidents of predatory warfare, such as those 
recorded in the noble ballads of Chevy Chase and the BatSe oj 
Otterhum Tlio language m the Northern marches of England and 
in the Scotbsh fronfaei^region hordenng upon tlicm, was one and the 
same dialect , somethmg between the Lowland Scotch and the speech 
of Cumberland or Westmoreland and it is cunons to find the ballad- 
singer modifymg the incidents of his legend so as to suit the preju- 
dices and flatter the nabonal pride of his hsteners according as they 
were inhabitants of the Northern or Southern district. In various 
independent copies or versions of tho same legend, we find the 
victory given to the one side or to the other, and the English or 
Scotbsh hero alternately playitig the nobler and more romantic part 
Besides a very large number of these purely heroic ballads, Percy 
gave specimens of an immense senes of songs and lyncs extending 
down to a comparatively late jieriod of English histoiy, embracing 
oven the Civil War and the Restorafaon hut tho chief mterest of 
his collection, and the chief semco he rendered to hterature by hia 
pnhhcabOD, is concentrated on tho earher porfaon It is impossible 
to exaggerate the influence exerted by Percy’s Bdtques this book 
has been devoured with the mrat intense mterest by gencrabon 
after geno^ion of Enghsh poets, and has undoubtedly coitnbuted 
to give a first direction to the youthful gemus of many of our most 
lUnstnons writers The boyish enthusiasm of Walter Scott was 
"sbiTcd, “ as with the sound of a trumpet^” by the vivid recitals of 
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ftho old Border rhapsodists , and but for Percy it is possible that vrc 
should have had neither the Lady of the Lake nor Wavetley Nor 
uas it upon the genius of Scott alone that is impressed the stamp ol 
this ballad imitation Wordsworth, Coleridge, even Tennj'son him-j 
self have been deeply modified, in the form and colounng of their’ 
productions, by the same cause and perhaps the infiuence of the 
Beltques, whether direct or indirect, near or remote, will bo per- 
ceptible to distant ages in English poetry and fiction 
§ 2 Literary histoiy presents few examples of a career so ^lendid 
as that of Wm/feb. Scott (177L-W32) A genius at once so vigorous 
and versatile, a productiveness so magnificent and so sustamed, will 
with difiiculty be found, though we ransack the wide realms of an- 
cient and modern letters He occupies an immense space in the intel- 
lectual nonzon of the nineteenth century , and it will be no easy task 
to delineate, at once clearly and rapidly, the features of this colossal 
figure Ho u as born Aug 16, 1771, the son of a respectable Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh, and was connected, both by the father’s 
and mother’s side, with several of those ancient histone Border fumi- 
lios whoso warlike memories his genius was destined to raikc im- 
inoital His constitution was not at first weakly , but an illness ho 
met until in childhood caused a lameness in one of his legs, and ren- 
dered it necessary that he should imss some time iii country air, 
For this purpose ho was sent to the farm of his grandfather neai 
Kelso, whore he was surrounded with legends, ruins, and localities, 
of which ho was to make in his works so admirable a nso Thongh 
remarkable neither at the High School nor at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he finished his education, for anj thing but nature 
and a loi o for athletic sports, he had always been a devourer of mis- 
cellaneous books — his taste and inclination naturally leading him to 
prefer fiction, and chiefly the picturesque fiction, whether couched in 
prose or verse, of mediaeval chivalry» On leaving the University he 
was destined to the piofcssion of the bar, and ho practised during 
some time as an advocate before the Scottish tribunals his real 
vocation was, however, that of letters , and his legal exponence did 
little more for him than furnish him wnth hints of incidents and 
traits of human nature which he afterwards worked up with admir- 
able effect in his romances Ho was unsuccessful in obtaining the 
object oLhisJfirstJovorMiss^Stunre^Bolches, whom ho had known 
for SIX years when in 1796 she marned William Forbes of Pitsligo 
! At the cud of 1797 ho married a young lady of French extrao- 
ition, named Carpenter The first literary direction of his mmd was 
towards the poetical and antiquarian curiosities of the Middle Ages , 
but just at that time there had been awakened among the intellec- 
tual circles of Edinburgh a taste for German literature, then only 
beginning to become known, and Scott contributed several transla- 
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tions, as that of Goa^tfBJSrl-Komg, of the Lenore of Burger, and 
afterwards Gfoethe’s drama of^Goiz of the Iron Hand Scott was 
now residing with his young wife ot-LnsswadU, prohahly as happy 
as can be conceived Before his marriage he had conceived the plan of 
rescuing from ohhvion the large stores of Border haUads which were 
still current among the descendants of the Liddcsdde and^nandalc 
mflsstroopors, and travelled into those picturesque regions, i^ere ho 
not only accumulated a vast treasure of unedited legends and frag- 
ments of legends, but famihansed himself with the scenery and 
manners of that country over which he was to cast the magic of his 
gemus The result of his researches he published as Mvnstrehy <fthe 
^cgitiAJJorder (1802-:3), and m the slnll mtli which he edited these 
"iKiems, the immense and picturesque erudition with which he illus' 
trated them, and the admirable manner m which he related stnkmg 
and interesting facts connected with their elucidation, it was easy to 
oco the germ of the great romantic poet, ns well ns of the antiquarian, 
then u ithout a nval m histone and legendary lore The leanung 
and taste of this work gain Scott a high reputation, and in some 
degree contnhuted to induce him to abandon the profession of the 
lawfor that of literature He had bctii iiiituorc'inlumedinhispro- 

the duties of which left much leisure at his disixisah He continued 
his task of editor bv pnblishmg.iD 180 4 the old romance, of Sir 
JfastrgOTi^which he elucidated by a comuientary , he mistakenly 
ascribed Trisliem to Thomas of Ercyldoune, whose prophecies bad 
been regarded from the thirteenth century downwards ivith tradi- 
tional aive and reverence In 1804 he changed his residence to the 
pretty villg-of-Ashcsti cl on t he-Tweed. and in 1805 first burst upon 
the world in the quahty of a great onginal romantic poet It is dif- 
ficult for us in the present day to conceive the npturo of enthusiasm 
ivith which the pubho received the rapid and dazzling succession of 
Scott’s poems They were poured forth with an unstinted fresh- 
ness and uninterrupted rapidity from the above year till 1814, when 
ho was as suddenly to burst forth with still greater splendour and 
still more wonderful fertility m a completely new and different hne 
^Between 1£06 and^l815 appeared tho^iay of the l ast Mtnijrel, 
marmion, the Lady of the Lake, BoUly^M'XW'Lord of the Ides, 
not to enumerate a number of less unportant and less successful 
works, such as the Vision <f Lon Bodertek, the Bndal of Tnemain, 
Harold (ne Laaintless, and the Field of Waterhn, the first and last of 
which wore wnt ton with the special puiposo of celebrating the tn- 
umph over Napoleon, and which, as is generally the case with such 
productions, are unworthy of Uio author’s genius In about twelve 
years this iongly poet poured forth five works of considerable length, 
perfectly Ongmol in subject and construction, and which absolutely 
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-evolutionised tho public taste Though considerably vaned in 
Booneiy and Bramahs persona:, the narrative romantic fictions which 
so rapidly succeeded each other were found, after some repetitions, 
to paU to a certain degree nixm tho x>ublic taste, and perhaps flie 
veri frenrv of enthusiasm which had welcomed the nch, vivid, and 
picturesque reviial of tho ancient ohiialnc poetry m the ioy, tho 
Lady of the Lake, and ilfai mton, made tho reader more ready to find 
some falhng-off of interest in Dokehy and tho Lord of the Ides It is 
certain that the popularity of Scott’s poetry, though still very great, 
percc]itibly declmed with tho former of these two works, which is 
(laitly to bo attributed to tho choice of an historical period for the 
action either less picturesque m itself or less favourable for tho dis- 
play of Scott’s peculiar talent, than that particular ojioch in w Inch his 
immcnso knowledge caused liim to bo without a nial Fully auare 
of the dcclme of his populanty, and with manly sense and dignified 
yet modest sclf-consciousncss attnbiiting it to its true cause just 
specified, and also perhaps in some degree to tho startling sunnsc of 
Byron’s genius above the horizon, Scott, without a word of querulous 
complaint, immediately abandoned poetry to launch into a new 
career — a career in which he could have neither equal nor second 
f InJB14 appeared Wdvcrlcy, tho commencement of which had bceii 
sketched out and throwm aside nine jears before , and with Wavaicy 
began that noble senes of romances rwhich poiurcd forth with a 
splendour and facility surpassing even that of the poems During 
the seventeen years intervening between 1814: and 1831 were wntten 
that collection, that library, or rather that whole literature of ficsicn, 
to which is gonorally given, from the title of tho first, tho name of 
the Waverley Novels And they were produced with such incon- 
ceivable rapidity, that on companng the number of these fictions, 
amounting to upwards.ot thirty independent_vvoika, almost all of 
them of considerable length, with tho time during which they were 
composed, tho result gives the suipnsmg average of about two of 
such worlU m one year , and m renhty there were years when Scott 
produced as many as three distinct novels Our winder at such fer- 
tility IB still further -augmented, when we learn that during this 
pened Scott succeeded m writing, mdcpcndently of the above fictions, 
a considerable number of works in the departments of history, cnti- 
oism, and biographj I may mention only the Life of Napdem, the 
Tales qf a Omn^ather, tho amusing Letters on Lcmonology and 
Wtichc: aft, and many essays and rev lews Tho excellent editions, 
with Lives, of Dryden and Swift, woio tho work of Scott’s poet- 
lienod the Lryden appeared in 1808, tho Swift in 1814 One prin- 
cipal secret of this enormous productiveness is to bo found in Scott’s^ 
pa^onato and long-clierishod ambition to found a territorial family,! 
and to be able to hvo tho hfe of a provincial magnate Spurred on 
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by Ibis desire, Scott bought n Etnnll liouBoon his beloved Tweed, ami 
land adjoining, inJlSll, rc namedit Alibolsford, and after removal 
tbitbcr,4nl813, bo went on purchasing land, planting and improv- 
ing, and transforming the cottage into n "romanco m stone and Iiino/' 
a baronial residence crow ded w ith tho rarest objects of mcdimval nn- 
tigiuty Hero he exercised a truly pnncclj hospitality, receiving 
every traveller of distinction, and “doing tlio honours of all Scot- 
land •* to those who were attracted in crowds bj the splendour of Ills 
genius Tho \cry largo and continually-increasing outlay necessi- 
tated by 'this mode of life ho supplied partly by liis incvliaustiblc lien, 
and tried to inorcaso his gams by most ]ll-nd\ iscd partnerships in 
the pnoting and publishing firms of tho Ballantj ncs, his intimate 
friends and schoolfellows Tho profits of tho publishing firm were 
duo almost solelj to the popularity of Scott’s own works, and the 
Ballantyncs were inioUed m tho fatal commercial crisis of 1825 and 
182G, which also reached and rained tho still \ aster speculations of 
Constable and Co , with w bom indeed the Ballantyncs’ affairs w'cru 
connected Scott found himsdf ruined, and responsible for a gigantic 
amount of debt Ho might easily have escaped from bis liabilities 
by taking advantage of the bankrupt law , but his senso of honour 
was so high and dcMcato that bo only asked for time, and resolutely 
set himself to clear off, by unremitting litcnry toil, tho vast nccu- 
mnlation-of-ncarly Jl20,000?,^ Ho all but accompb^cd bis colossal 
task, nay bo did substantially accompbsn it, but bo died under the 
effort, nor docs the history either of literature or commerce afford ® 
brighter example of probity The roauifcst infenonty of several ol 
Ills last novels, as- C ount liobert jiC.£art5^ and Casth JDangcrous, and 
tho somewhat gloomy and despondent tone which replaces, in those 
written after tho ensis of his misfortunes, Scott's pecubarly healthy 
and joyous view of humanity, become, to all who know the 
history of this heroic struggle, facts and indications more touching 
tlian would have been tho full contmimnco of Scott's wamderful 
powers They tell, like the tottenng step of tho wounded gladiatorj 
ortho slackening paco of tho noble steed, tho failing of tho powers 
60 gcnoTOusly lavished There is no moro touching or sublmu 
spectacle than that of this great genius, in the full plemtudo of hit 
powers Toluntanly and without a word of repining abandoning tha( 
splendour bo was so well qualified to adorn, and that' rural life 
which ho so well knew how to appreciate, and shutting himseli 
up in a small house m Edinburgh, to mpe out, by incessant lite- 
rary taskwork, tho 'liabihtics which ho had too much dcbcaoy tc 
e\ado. 

' In 1820 Scott Lad been raised to tho dignify of the baronetcy , for 
(the enebanting senes of the WavetJeg Navels, though anonymously 
\ published, were umvorsally asenbed to him, ns to tlio only man in 
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Ghreat Britain whose peculiar acquiremcntB and turn of £cuius could 
bavo giTon birth to thorn, though those who saw Scctt fonulinily 
oould hardly understand how the hospitable, sport-loving country 
gentleman, who<!e tune seemed always at the disposal of his friends, 
oould have found leisure for the mere physical amount of labour im- 
plied in the meohamcal composition of such voluminous worla The 
secret was explained by the fact that Bcott had always adopted the 
invaluable practice of early iismg, and was thus able, after devoting 
the first hours of morning to composition, to give tho remainder of 
tho day to plcasuro and to his ofiicial duhes The mystery of the 
true authorBliip of tho Wavaley Novds, though it had been long a 
very transparent one, ivas mamtainod 1^ Scott with great care , and 
it was not till the failure of Ballantyncs’ house rendered concealment 
any longer impossible that he fotmally avowed himself the author of 
these fictions Towards the year 18S0, his brain, exhausted by such 
incessant toil, began to show symptoms of hopeless weakness A 
stroke of paralysis afiected hia memoty so much that, though he atilf 
contmued to labour os eagerly as before, ho sometimes foigot the 
’commencement of tho phrase he ivos dictating , and he was sent 
abroad to Italy and the Mediterranean m the vom hope of rc- 
cstahhshlng his health He returned homo to die , and after hnger- 
ing in a state of almost complete nnconsoiousncss for a short time, 
r this great and good man terminated his earthly career on the Blst 
; of September, 1832, at Abbotsford, on the estate which his exertions 
Ihnd restored to his postenty His pcrsoual character is almost per- 
fect High-mindcd, gemous and hospitable to the extreme, ho 
hardly had an enemy or a misundersta^ng dnnug the whole of a 
long and active career He was the delight of society , for his con- 
versation, though unpretending, kindly, and jovial, was filled with 
that umon of old-world lore and acute and pioturesq^ue ohscrvatiou 
which renders his works so enchanting , and there never perhaps 
was a man so totally free from the pettinesses and affectations to 
which men of letters are prone In his opinions he was a Toiy of 
the most uncompromismg stomp, which was natural enough lu a 
man whose tastes and reading bad been direct os his were , but of 
Toryism ho oxliibitcd only tho gallant and chivalnc side, and was 
totally free from its meaner and more narrou-mmded features He 
\vte emphatically a great and a good man, an honour to his age, to 
his country, and to human nature 

^ § 8 Tho romantic narrative poems of Scott form on epoch in the 

history of modem literature In their subjects, their versification, 
'and theu: treatment^ they were n novelty and an innovation, tbe 
success of which was os remarkable as their execution was bnlUant 
Tho motonals wore derived from the li^ds and exploits of mcdi- 
s'val chivalry, and tho persons were horoued partly from history 
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'and partly from unagmaiaon. Scott abowed a power somewhat akin 
to that diq>layed Shahspeare m combmmg mto one hannomons 
whole actions partly borrowed from true history and partly filled up 
from fictitious mvcntion , and m clothing the former with the ro- 
mantio hues of imagmation and picturesque fancy he showed his 
power no less than in giving to the latter the sohdify and reality 
of truth The theatre of hib first and most ongmal poem was that 
picturesque Border region which qioLe so powerfully to his heart, 
with whose romantic legends ho was so wonderfully famihor, and 
which furnished, from the ine'chaustible stores of his memory, such 
a mass of striking incident and vmd detail The notes which he 
appended m illustration of his poems, hko those in which he had 
elucidated the relics of Border Mvnstrdsy, show how vast nas his 
treasury of antique lore , and these relics of antiquarian erudition 
are hghted up with a glow of picturesque and poetical imagination 
which transforms the dry bones of medueval leaining mto the 
splendid and hving body of feudal revival The greatest of these 
poems are unquestionably the first three — the-Zay of the Z ast Mtti- 
rfr/l, JfaratoB, -and the-Zady qf~ ike Bale Accordmg to ScotVs 
ibwn judgment, the mterest of &e Zay depends mainly upon the 
Kyle, that of Marmton upon the descriptions, that of the Zady of the 
iMke upon the incidents The form adopted in all these works, 
though It may be remotely referred to a revival of the spint and 
modes of thought of the ancient French and Anglo-Norman Oiouv^res, 
was more immediately suggested, as Scott himself has confessed, by 
the example of CJolendge, who m his wild and irregular, but esqni* 
sitely musical and fanciful poem, Ckristabel, repeated by Mr John 
Stoddart to Scott, gave the key-note upon which Scott composed his 
vigorous and varied harmony The real measure of the TrouvSres, the 
octos yllabic rhy med couplet, was far too monotonous, and too liable to 
degenerate mto tediousness, to be hkely to please a fastidious age 
Scott jhere fore, tlipugh eraploymg this measure generally as the basis 
of his narratiTe passages, — for which purpose, from its ease and 
fluency, it is extremely well adapted, — ^had the good taste to vary 
and enliven ut by^frequent-intennixtiire of alLother sorts of Eng- 
l ish vers e..anapagtic. trochaic, or dactj lie But his prmcipal metneal 
je'vpedient m the lay was the employment of two, three, or four 
I verses of octosyllabic structure, rhyming together, and reheved at fre- 
I quent intervals by a short verso of six syllables, giving at once great 
I vigour and exquisite melody The versification is Ufore vaned in 
‘ the lay than m the succeeding poems , aud this work exhibits, with 
some traces of haste and mexpenence, more ofjhe lync spirit, and 
perhaps more also of the true fire and glow of msj^&on^ than either 
of its successors The plots ci mtngues of these poems are m general 
neither very probable nor very logically constructed, but they allow 

2e2 
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tlic ]»el ample ojiportunlUcs for ctnklng situntljns and piclurcsqun 
cpis^cs The ci)anctcrs are dis'cnminited nlhcr b} broad and 
vigorous strokes tban by anj attempt at moral nnalyms or slrc-ng 
(*olincation of passion The> ate drawn, so to Baj, from without, 
and not clalioralcd from nitliin TJie p^rmnages are ratlicr general 
types of ebu nine gallantry and female beauty and tend' naaiS than 
indiiidual men and women . they voiild interest us nrurly as much 
were they impersonal and without names-— the kiught, the nnn-at- 
aims, the lalmcr, or ihe lad\ , and they dcrivi. tluir J*>wrr of charm- 
ing tw Itss from thtar oivu indiitdaal feelings and expencii&'s than 
from thoadmirahlo power, anactty,And freshatis of the incidents 
in which they moic, and the d‘-taih with which they arc sur- 
rounded Tims they resemble, in some degree, the fipirrs intro- 
duced by Saliator Itom in Ins landscapes, w litre the bngamli owe 
tlicir iniprcssucntas to the magnificent bad-gro’ind of rock and 
waterfall '1 lie personages of Ih ron, on Uic contrary , It! c the figures 
of Titian, communicate tlicir cwii colouring and s/'iitiincnt to the 
landscape ngainst which llity aro relieved In bis dc'Kinption'i of 
wancty, which arc exceedingly \ancd and uitcti'!cly vivid, bcotl 
sometimes indulges in a quaint but graceful vein of moralising which 
boautifully connects inammato nature wath tho Ecntimcnts of the 
human heart A charming imitnnee of this will he found in (ho 
opening description of llofily 

§ 1 'ihe Jay of the Za't J/i//«frrf (1805) is drawn from the 
legends of Bonier war of (ho Mxteenth century , and necro- 
mantic agency, the tourney, ihe raid, and the attack on n strong 
castle, na successively described with unibatiug fire and energy 
The midniglit oxiicdition of Deloraino to the wirantV tomb m 
Alclroso Abbey, the ordcil of Inttlo, (he alarm, the feast, and tho 
penitential procession, nrepainted with the force and jucturcsqiicn'^s 
of real scenes Jfothing is more v ondcrful than (he tompKlcnc s 
with w Inch the jioet throw s him'-clf back into past ages, and speaks 
and thinks like a minstrel of the seventeenth century '1 he various 
cantos of his poems Scott gcncrallv connects together by some 1 md 
of framing or setting, often v cry ingenious m ilself, and giv ing him 
tho opportunity for introducing some of his most licnuliful dt'cnp- 
tions or most attractive reflections Tims the fiction of the old 
Jliiistrel, who is supjioscd to recite tho Imij for the amusement of 
tho Duchess of Bucclcucli, (ho iiitroductorv prefaces of each canto 
ot Marnnon, giving us such an enchanting glimpse into Scott’s own 
rural and family life, arc not only beautiful in thun'-ches, but 
most arlfiilly relievo the monotony of tho principal subject. 

In Marmton (1803) tho action is of a loftier and more historical 
nature, aud the catastropho is made to coincide with the description 
of the great battle of Hodden, in which Scott gnv e tarrt. t of powers 
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this dopartmcnfc of painting hardly infonor to those of Homcf 
himself It 18 indeed “ a fearful battle rendered yon in mnsio and 
(he whole scene, from the msh and fury of the onset down to the 
least heraldic detail or minute tnfie of armour and equipment, is 
delmeatcd with the truth of an eyewitness Much fault has been 


found with the awkward oversight of makmg the hero, the brave but 
unscrupulous Marmion, guilty of so unknightly a crime as that of 
foiging documents , and similar objections have been made to the 
whole episode of the goblin page, who plays such fantastic pranks 
in the Lay, but such blemishes are more than compensated by the 
scene of tlic opemng of the tomb in the latter poem, and by those of 
the battle and of the immunng of Constance m Marmion 
Intho Lady of {he Lake (1810) Scott broke new-and/er tile ground 
I ho brought into one poem the wild half-savage mountaineers of the 
Highlands and the refined and chivalrous court of James V The 
exquisite scenery of Loch Katrine became, when invested by the 
magic of the descriptions, the chief object of the traveller’s pil- 
grimage , and it IS no exaggeration to say, ns Macaulay has said, 
that the glamour of the great poet’s genius has for ever hallowed not 
only the nature thus first shown in all its loveliness to the curiosity 
of the world, but even the barbarous tnbes whose manners Scott has 
mvested ualh all the charms of fiction The adventures of the dis- 


guised king, whose gallant and chivalrous character is very drama- 
tically sustained, the dark and sombre EodericX-=^Dhu, and the 
graceful tenderness of Ellen Douglas, are combined and contrasted 
with skill , but jierhaps the finest passage in this noble poem is the 
description by the Highland Bard, of the Battle of Beal an Dhuinr, 
and the death of the captive chieftain as he is listening to the fiery 
lay Scott "delighted in painting both the great warfare of the 
middle ages, and the lesser warfare, as it may be justly styled, of 
the chose , and the episode of the stag-hunt at the commencement 
of this poemT is one of the most spinted of the numerous pictures of 
this kmd It IB cunous that that personality or individuality which 
I have asserted to be often wanting in the human characters of 
Walter Scott’s poetry, is always to be found in his immitablc 
portraits of dogs and horses This poem, as well as the others, 
afibrds stnking mstances of the truth and reality of his sketches of 
these noble animals The sudden appearance of Bodenck Dhu and 
hiB clan at Coilantogle Ford, the equally sudden vanishing of the 
armed men at the signal of their phief, and the combat between 
the royal adventurer Fitz- James with his fierce but chivalrous anta- 
gonist are highly dramatic, and exhibit that noble and gallant spirit 
— the fine flower of chivalnc bravery and courtesy — ^which so uni- 
versally pervades Scott’s poetry as animated his personal cha- 
racter for pot even the accomplished Sidney himself possessed to o 
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more mtenso degree the mmd and feelings whicli essentially mark 
what wo call a gentleman In his splendid and courtly scenes, of 
which a good example will ho found in the conclusion of this tale, 
where the Knight of Snowdoun discloses himself in his real cha- 
racter to Ellen, we observe this lofty and gallant tone ol scntimont , 
ns far removed from theatneal emphasis on the one hand as it is 
from tnviahty on the other , and not cxcludmg a kind of graceful 
and pnnoely playfulness on occasion, which makes his nohio per- 
sonages the ideal of Imightly courte^ 

§ 6 5ojlcfty^C1810 contams many beautiful descriptions, and 
draws and contrastsjn^yidualjsharactersjvith force, os the ruffian 
hliccaneer Bismghnm, OswaU, jnd Philui hforUiam hut the epoch 
of the Civil Wars was one in which Scott obviously felt himself less 
at home than in his well-beloved feudal ages, and the feudal 
sentiment of feebng and treatment do not perhaps harmonise with 
'that epoch The noble Matilda is a study from Scott’s first love, Mi«i 
Belches In the sensitive Wilfrid is perhaps portrayed Scott’s melan- 
choly upon rejection, while in the buoyant Irishman Bedmond, we 
see the healthful tendencies which saved Scott from Wilfrid’s gloom 
The last of the greater poems, theiip^d o/LfAe Jsfes^lSlfi), went 
back to the fourteenth century, and mdeed somewhat farther back 
than was altogether advantageous for the success of the jxiBm for the 
exploits of Bobert Bruce have a sort of half-mythical remoteness 
and vagueness which almost defied even Scott’s wonderful power of 
Tcahsmg to make them palpable to the reader’s bdicf Nevertheless 
the voyage of the hero-king among the Isles, the^ scenes in the 
Castle of Artomish, the descnption of the savage and temfio desola- 
tion of the Western Highlands, show hlllo diminution in picturesque 
power , and the subject gave the author the opportunity of termi- 
nating the action with one of those glonous battle-scenes in which 
he was unnvalled, and m which no modem poet, save Macaulay 
alone, and he was mdeed an mutator of Scott, can bo said even to 
have approached him Tho liattle of Bannockburn remmds us of 
the hand that drew tho field of Fiodden , and Scott’s ardent patriotism 
must have found pleasure m dolincaling tho great victory of his 
country’s independence, after having so gloriously described the fatal 
day when that independence was, for a time at least, destroyed 
lUirdd the^auntless and-the-BruZed^q^— fZWemtatn must bo 
regarded rather as half-senous, half-comio, poetical Jeux iPespni 
than as works on which the author wished to found his reputation. 
They are wntten m a less vigorouB and muscular style than tho 
poems I have been exarmnmg, 1ho latter mdeed was playfully 
intended to pass ofiF upon tho pubbo as the production of Scott’s 
fnend Erskmo. In-iZV4erj«ot7i-(1813) wo see a somewhat efTemmate' 
andthcatneal treatmontof a striking legend which figures mthecydo 
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of the exploits of Arthur, and the confusion of time involved in 
the waking the lady from her enchanted sleep of ages is fatal to 
the coherency of the mterest JJatold (1815) strives to comhme the 
spirit of the old^Berserk sagas with Christian and Ohivalric manners, 
and the union of the two elements is too discordant to ho pleasmg 
Tho Vision of Don BodencL (1811), though based upon a stnkmg and 
picturesque tradition, is principally a song of tnumph over the recent 
defeat of tho French arms in the Fenmsnla, hut tho moment lie 
leaves tho mcdiaival battle-field Scott seems to lose half his power 
111 this poem, as in Waterloo^ his combats are neither those of feudal 
knights nor of modem soldiers, and there is throughout a struggle 
liain fully visible to bo emphatic and picturesque. Indeed it may bo 
said that almost all poems made to order^ and written to celebmtc 
j contemporary events, liave this forced and artificial air Many of 
1 Scott’s shorter ballads, Olenfinlas, the Eve of St John, as well os 
• innumerable lyncs, playful or heroic, either standmg alone or mtro- 
duced as songs in his longer poems, are of incomparable beauty 
I need only mention the intense warlike fury so glononsly embodied 
in the Pibroch of Domiil Dhu, the unsurpassable grace and gallantry 
o f_Younff Loc liinvai , which lady Heron smgs m Marmion, and the 
broad yet sly jollity of Donedd Oatrd, a lyno not unworthy ol 
Burns himself 

§ C If wo apply to the long and splendid senes of prose fictions 
generally knowm under tho name of tho Waverley Novels, the same 
Tough analytical distnbution as has been adopted m a former chapter 
for tho purpose of giving a classification of Shakspearo’s dramas, we~ 
shall obtain tho followmg results The-novels-are twentyr^nine^m 
nmuherrof-ycned,,thgugh_for_t ho mo st part extraordinary degrees of 
excellence Tlioy may bo divided into the two mam classe 5 .of_His- ^ 
toncal, or such os denvo their principal mterest and matenal from 
the delmeation-of-some rcal-ncrson s or even ts, and those which are 
entirely or pnncipally founded upon B nyate Life or Fami ly Le gend, 
and which are more remotely, if at all, connecteff with history 
Tho-first -of-these two great classes will naturally subdivide into 
subordinate categoncs, according to the epoch or country selected by 
the author, os Scothsl^ Fnghsh,midContinentaLhistory According 
to this rude, and merely approximative method of classification, wo 
shall range seven works under the class of Scottish history, seven 
, under Enghsh, also of vanous epochs, and three will belong to the 
^ Gontmental department , while tho .novels mainly asmgnable to 
the hcadnf Private Life, sometimes, it is true, more or less connected, 
as the cases of Bob Boy and BedgaunUet, with historical events, 
are twelve m number Tlie latter class are for the most part of 
purely Scottish scenery and''oharacter I will draw up a sort 
of rough scheme or plan of the above arrangement, which will at 
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Ic&ot 1» found to assist tho memory m recalling eiicli n lost and 
vaned cycle of works, and I •will afterwards make n few rapid re- 
marks upon tbeso novels in the order of tlioir composition 

I IIiSTonv 

I SooTTisn . Waverley Tho period of tho Prolondci*o 

attempt in 1745 

Ijcgcnd of Montrose Tho Civil 'W’ar in tho 

scvcntccntn centur} 

Old Morlaliitj Tlio Bohcllion of tho Co\ c- 
nanters in tho reign of Charles 11 
Monastery \ llio deposition and iinprisoniucnt 
Allot, } of Mary Queen of bcots. 

Fair Maid of Fail Tho reign of Jtohert III. 
Cadle Dangerous ITio timo of tho Black 
Douglas. 

II EsQtTBit . Ivanhoe Tho return of Iticlmrd Comr do Lion 

from tho Holj Laud 
Kenilworth Tlic roign of Islirahoth 
Fortunes of Nigel Itcign of James I 
Peveril of the Peak Beign of Clinrlcs IT , 
period of tho protended Catiiolic plot “ 
Betrothed Tlio wars of tho Welsh Marches 
Ibliman Tho tliird Crusade Bichard Cccur 
do Lion 

Tl'bodsfocA. Tho Civil War and Commonwealth 
ni CoNTiNE* TAi. Quentin Dunoard Louis XI and Charles the 
Bold 14G8 

Anne of Qcierstcin Tho epoch of tho battle 
of Nanoj 147C-7 

Count Bolert oj Pans Tho Cmwuli re at By 
zantinm 

II PnivATB Life Aim ^IivFn, 

Ouy Mannenng 
Antiquary 
Black Dwarf 
Jtol Boy 

Heart of Midlothian 
Bnde of Jjammennoor, 

Pirate 

St Bonan’s Well. 

BedgaunUel 
Surgeon's Daughter 
Two Drovera, 

PigUand WidoWi 
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§ 7 lu llus unequalled senes of fictions the author’s ]X)wcr of 
bringing near and making palpable to lis the remote and hisloncal, 
whether of person^ plncos, or events, is equally wonacrful with the 
skill and certainly with which he clothes with solidity, so to say, 
the conceptions of his own imagination In this respect his genius 
has something in common with that of Shakspcarc, as shoivn in the 
historical dramas and the two great creators have also in com- 
mon this peciilianti, that their most sccondniy and subordinate 
I characters stand out from the canvas ivith the same relief and 
1 igour as the more prominent dramatis personce Scott was gene- 
nlly -careless in the construction of his plots ho ivroto with great 
rapidity, and aimed rather at picturesque effect than at logical 
coherency of intnguo, and his powerful imagination earned him 
awaj so veliemently, that the delight he must have felt in deve- 
loping the humours and adventures of one of those inimitable 
persons ho had invented— often oy no means a chief protagonist 
in his action — sometimes left him no space for the elabora- 
tion of an intnguo which ho in some eases liad tlioiight out 
beforehand An example of this will bo foimd, among a mnltitnae 
of others, m the ease of Dugald Dalgetty, or Bailie Nicol Jamo 
His style, though always easy and animated, is far from being 
careful or elaborate, and a cunous amount of Scotticisms will bo 
mot with m almost ci ery chapter Dcscnption, whether of scenery, 
mcident, or personal appearance, is i cr^ abundant in his works, and 
though this IS sometimes earned so far as to become tedious to 
foreign readers, few of his countrimen, whether JSTorlh or South 
Bntous, will bo found to complain of his luxunance in this resjiect, 
for it has filled his pages with bnght and i ivid pictures that no 
lapse of time con efface from the reader’s memory 
! In_17atfr?ey (1814) this mixture of the historical with the fami- 
I liar 13 carried out with perfect success , and the union of the stirring 
and romantic element with the most fumilnr humour giics to the 
story the largeness and the vancty of life itself The character of 
Baron_Bradwardinojaud the description of his household is easily 
and" jet i»wcrfuily “contrasted wath the Highland scenes, and they ' 
again flow natnrallj' into the mam action of the romantic campaign 
of Charles Edward The innumerable personal adicntures imd 
scenes through which the hero passes, both m Scotland and England, 
have that combination of livelj interest and fresh out-of-door 
humour which is so delightful in Fieldmg , and it is to the eternal 
honour of Scott that in spite of the immense variety of incidents 
and personages with which ho bnngs us in contact, ho is entirely 
free from every trace of that coarseness which too often stains 
the wntmgs of the author of Tom Jones Much of this superior 
fane of delicacy is doubtless to bo attributed to the improvement in 
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public tosto whicb bad taken place between tbo middle of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of tlio nineteenth century ^ but 'wo 
must not foiget that Scott, while successfully cscapmg, in con- 
formity with the spint of his age, from the coarseness of tone which 
marked a former epoch, is equally free from the prei ndni^OTor of 
Ins own, a morbid-and sickly sentimentalism, which oftcn"~veilcd 
real immondiiy and more dangerous corruption imder the guise of 
sujienor dehcacy His sentiments are mvanibly pure, manly, and 
elevated, and the spirit of the true gentleman is scon ns clearly iii 
his deep sympathy witli the virtues of the ixior and humble, ns In 
the km^tly fervour with which ho paints the loftier feehngs of the 
more educated classes 

Ovy Mannering (1818^ is one of the finest of those romances the 
interest of which is'dcnvod from the incidents of private life The 
character of Meg Mornhos is truly ideal, without tbo least over- 
ateppmg the boundary of nature and probability and the fellow- 
feeling of the great artist with the general sentiments of his race is 
visible in the redeeming -qualities with which ho invests even lus 
most abandoned and flagitious porsonsges, os Dirk Hattcraick the 
smuggler, and o\en Glossin himself llio power of picturesque 
delineation was never more powerfully shown than in the multitude 
of descnptions in this powerful tale , and the mixture of the serious 
and humorous, the romantic and familiar, makes it one of the most 
truly oharactcristio of Scott Dominie Sampson is a creation 
worthy of the greatest humonst that ever wrote 

The. ^nttgiroiT/ (1816) is another admirable novel of Scottish 
life The character of-Monkbarns, though certainly drawn from a 
real person, is an example of tbo most consummate art m idealising 
matter-of-fact It bears the same relation, for instance, to one of 
Galt’s carefully elaborated transenpts of Scottish character, that a 
portrait by Eeynolds does to a photograph The scene of the difnger 
and escape of Sir Arthur Wardour and his daughter, wlicn neaily 
overwhelmed by the tide, is one of the most highly-wrought yet 
natural m fiction, and the reader who wnll carefully oxomme this 
passage will bo surpnsed at the impressive effect produced by the 
simplest means The dinner at tiio coenobitium of Monkbams, and 
the scone of the seizure of the castle by Sir Arthur’s creditors, arc 
intensely humorous and mtensely real at the same time and the 
funeral of the young fisherman and the death of the consoienco- 
haunted old crone are among the simplest and most powerful effects 
of fiction ' 

Bob Boy (18J.7) among the novels occupies a somewhat similar 
place to that of the Lady of the Lale among the poems In tins 
tale Scott brings into contact the picturesque-life of the Highlands, 
and tbe manners of the North of England and the burgess-hfo of 
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Glasgow Tho hero, the Sobm Hood of Scotland, is n most un* 
pressive delineation, and tho skill Mith which tho iinmours of 
Bailic Janio are interwoven with tho shmng and tragic scenes 
of mountaineer hfo exhibit Scotifs extraordinary powers when 
following out a storj which mterested him, not only ns an artist 
but as an antiquariin in Scottish national legend Tho attack on 
tho English detachment in tho defile, and the tremendous vengcanco 
of Helen Maegregor on tho cowardly 6i>y Moms, is one of tho most 
powerfully conceived scones 

§ 8 Several of the no\ els of Scott appeared connected together in 
dificrcnt senes, and, by an expedient often adopted to gii e an air of 
authenticity to fictitious comixisitions, them authorship is attnbuted 
to an imogimry wntor Thus tho BlacL Dwaif and Old Mariahty 
form tho hirst Senes of tho Tales of My landlord, tlio maniiscnpt of 
n lucli IS supposed to have been loft wnth a country innkeeper by 
Peter Palticson, a Milage schoolmaster, tho fictitious author, tlio 
Second Senes containing tho Heart o/" Mtdldhian, and tlio Tliird 
tho two talcs of tho Bride ofLammermooj and tlio Legend of Mont- 
rose Tho fiction of Peter Pattieson is not one of the happiest, 
though It h IS gi\ en tho author tho opportunit j for charming descrip- 
tive pas!.agcs in the mtroductorj part Tho BlacL Dwarf (1810) 
contains some good pictures of Border lilc^d scenery , and the 
first appearance of tho wild and temfio personage who gii cs a title 
to the talo is staking m the highest degree — not tho less bO when 
wo know that tho details are borrowed from a real outcast and 
misonthropo , but tho entrance, in the last scene, of the dwarf m 
his real character of Sir Edward Mauley, to forbid the mamage, is 
singularly cold and inefiective 'Iho Timon-hke recluse of Mucklc- 
stauo Mmr is a far more imprcssuo ixsrsonage, and ns long os he is 
kept m tho mysterious half-hght of ol^unty ho fills tho reader with 
terror and cunositj Tho Border mosstrooper, Wilhe of tho Wost- 
burnflat, is a sketch of vigour 

OW ilforfah(y_(lSlG) is the aastest, complctest, and most vivid 
picture'"bf anTiistoncal epoch that Scott has produced Tho contrast 
between tho gallant yet persecuting Cavaliers and tho gloomy fanatical 
Covenantors is veiy finely and dramatically mamtoined The two 
skilfully opposed personages of Clavcrhouso and Burley exhibit the 
author's unnvallcd power of scizmg and reproducing past ages His 
knowledge, both in detail ond in its general character, of tho epoch 
which ho painted, was immense, and m tho vast variety of sub- 
ordinate obaracters which crowd his canvas, the wild preachers, 
Seijeant Bothwoll, Major Morton, tho old lady of TilUetndlem, wo 
SCO a truly Shakspearian richness of humour and invention The 
scene in the hut after tho defeat of tho Covenanters, when they are 
preparing to put to death young Morton, is ono of the highest efforts 
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of brcatlilcss dnmatio interest Scott is accused of allomng his 
stron" Tory and Episcopaban prejudices to colour his portraiture of 
the two paities, and of iKimtmg Clnverhouse in too fnvourahlo, and 
the persecuted whigs in too gloomy a tone, but wo must not 
forget tho nevor-faihrig air of general truth which pervades his 
pictures, nor tho fact that while he certainly does full juslico to tho 
stem patriotism and fervent though mistaken piety of tho victims, 
tho qualities of tho dominant party wore m themselves more pic- 
turesque and engaging Oian those of thour opponents Tho portrait 
of a sombre Piintan may mdoed ho admirable as a picture, but tho 
eye will infallibly rest with more complacency on a kmght or 
courtier by Velasquez 

In the^-gcai Jlftdfo ^igit-ClSlg) the interest is chiefly of 
a domestic kind, and' concentrated on the sufferings of an humble 
peasant family for though the Porteons not, with which tho tale 
opens, IB to a certain degree histoncal, and is related with Scott’s 
unfaihng animation and vividness, the reader’s feohngs are pnnci- 
pally onhsted in favour of the heroism of Jennie Deans and the fate 
of her unhappy sister That heroism, ns is well known, was no 
invention, but a real transenpt from the annals of humble life but 
tho weary pilgrimage of Jeame, though founded u]^)on tho self- 
devotion of a real Helen "Walker, is none the less powerfully nar- 
rated, and no less powerfully seizes on our sympathies Hoi 
adventures on her journey to London, and in particular the sconcJ* 
with Madge Wildfire, are of a high order of fiction — at once real 
and intense 

Tho (1819) is tho most tragic m its tone 

of Scott’s earher romances, which are generally characterised, like 
all his wntmgs, by a gaj, hopeful, and chcenng tone of thought 
Tho mmdonts on which it is founded were drawn from the annals ol 
an ancient Scottish family This story is perhaps one of the most 
impressive of them all there reigns throughout, from tho first page 
to tho last pamful catastrophe, a sort of atmosphere of sorrow and 
forcbodmg, that weighs upon tho mmd like tho breathless pause 
that presages tho hurnoane The action has been compared to that 
of the Gredt tragedy Fate, cruel and irresisbblo destiny, oversha- 
aows tho whole horizon, and innocent are hunied onwanl to their 
doom by tho uncontrolled force of a pitiless fatality Tho personage 
of tho blaster of Pavenswood is m a high degree impressivo m its 
melanoholjt grandeur , and terror and pity are powerfully combined 
in tho conoludmg scenes Tho death of the hero, though described 
with extreme sunphoity, is pathetic m tho extreme, and the fini^mo 
of tho plume of his lost master by tho faithful Caleb, “ who dried it 
aud placed it m his bosom,” js a tquch of mtensp aqd natural 
pathos. 
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Tlio Legend^of Montrose (1810) is admirablo for the inoshaustiblc 
humour of DugaldJDilgctty, whoso selfishness, jiodantry, and mili- 
tai^ qunintncss render him one of tho most amusing personages in 
fiction This was n chuncter after Scott’s oivn heart, and being 
profoundly true not only to general nature but to particular indi- 
Tiduahty, no can easily understand the delight wath uhich tho 
author must have titiccd out its oddities and held it up in every 
light and attitude. 

§ 0 Ivanhoe (181 9) uns the first lomauce m which Scott under- 
took the delineation of a remote liistoncal epoch That which ho 
selected was the eventful period when tho process of fusion was going 
on which ultimafol}* united tho Norman oppressors and the Saxon 
serfs in to one nationality The whole talc is a dazzling succession of 
feudal pictures the outlaw life of tlio green wood, the Norman 
donjon, tho hsts, tho tournament, and the stake, pass before our 
ejes with a splendour and animation that are truly magical, and 
make us forget the occasional anachronisms and errors of costume. 
Robin Hood, imdcr tho name of Locksloy, is most felicitously intro- 
duced, and tho chnalnc Lion-heart is powerfully contrast^ with 
the meanness and tj ranny of John It has always struck mo as a 
strong proof of the inherent nobility of Scott's nature, that while 
faithfullj representing all tho base and odious features of this 
wretch’s character, he still preserves tho princely character, and 
makes John, thbngh a couard, an ingrate, and a tyrant, retain the 
external manners of his Royal blood Tho personality of Rebecca is 
one of the most beautiful and ideal in fiction , Scott is said to have 
considered it ns his finest female character, and tho heroism is 
never made incompatible cither with probability, or w ith what may 
bo called histoncal acnsimilitudc. The drinking scene between tho 
Black Knight and the jolly Hermit is full of humour and rollicking 
gaictj, and tho whole description of the Passage of Arms at Ashby is 
like an illuminated MS of tlic kliddlc Ages Tlio scene of tho oxccn- 
tion of the Jewess carries the reader's interest up to tho highest pomt. 

Tho stones of tho Jlfoncwtery and the Abbot (1820) form an unm- 
tcrrnptcd seni-s of adi enlurcs Tho life and manners of tho tunes are 
painted with surprising force and variety, and the character of 
Alary Stuart predominates throughout the whole picture in all the 
grace and attractiveness of its cliarms and its misrortimcs Tlio 
chivalrous and noble nature of Scott shines out bnlliantly in every 
jiago of these stones, and we hardly blame him for tho somewhat 
misplaced and melodramatic introduction In the former romance of 
the supernatural interposition of tho ^Vhlto Lady of Avencl Tho 
Bocnes of Mary’s captivitj at Lochlc\cn,and her escape, are intensely 
interesting and tho characters of tho two brothers Glcndmnmg 
tho Knight and tho Priest, arc very picturesquely contrasted. 
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Jteniitoorih. (1821) painta, Avith great vigour, the age of Elizabeth 
The unsfortunes of Amy Eobsart ultimately culminate in a cata* 
strophe almost too painful . but the chamctcis of the Lion-Qncen and 
her court stand out os m the histoncal dramas of Shakspeore Per- 
haps there are feu scenes more picturesque and telbng than the 
forced reconciliation of Leicester and Sussex m the Queen’s presence 
and her behaviour, both there and on all the occasions when she 
appears, is consonant not only -with abstract female nature, but is 
exquisitely appropriate to the particular nature of that great Prm- 
cess The episode of Wayland Smith is a melancholy example of 
the indiscnminate greediness -with, which a novelist is apt to press 
eveiything into his service the transformabon of the grand and 
mythical Daedalus of Scandinavian mythology mto the cheat and 
quacksalver of the sixteenth century is cxbemely unfortunate but 
It IS more than compensated for by the tonchmg episoao of old Sir 
Walter Eobsart’s despair at the elopement of his daughter 
In the tale of the Scott gives us the fhuts of a 

pleasure expedition wfiioh he had taken to the Northern Archipelago 
the wild, simxile, half-Scandinavian manners of that r^on fnmishec 
him with fresli and unhackneyed dramahs jtersona, which ho placed 
amid scenery then almost unsown, and possessing a powerful in- 
terest The two sisters, Mmna and Brenda, arc among the most 
graceful and highly finished of his female portraits , and Noma of 
the Fitful Head is a creation of the same order ns Meg Memhes, 
though certainly inferior on the whole. The descnption of the 
-wreck of the ‘Eovenge’ is veiy powerfully wntten, and the festi- 
-nbes m the house of the ^nous old Udaller are pamted with un- 
flagging verve This novel offers two examples of injudicious harp- 
ing upon one topic — a fimlt which Scott, like many other novelists, 
occasionally falls mto Claude Halcro, with his eternal recollec- 
tions of Dryden, is smgularly out of place m the Orkneys, though 
not more so than Jack Bunce, -with his flighty manners aifd quo- 
teibons from rhyming tragedies, among the rufflan crew of the 
pirate Gofle, however, is a little sketch of gr^t merit. 

§ 10 London in the reign of James I , the London of Shakspearc, 
was the scene of the novel of N%gd (1822) The character of the 
King IS as fine and as" com^e'te as~£5iything that Scott had hitherto 
done The scenes in Alsatio, the dnnking-bout at Duke Hildcbrod's, 
and the murder of the old usurer in Wliitefiiars, are inimitably good 
It IS true that the junction between ths two plots m this novel is 
not very artificial, and the catastrophe la both hurried and impro- 
bable , but these defects are more than counterbalanced by the 
astonishing force and brilliancy of particular scenes 

Pevenl of the Peak (1823) is chiefly defective m the melodramatic 
and unsatirfactory parts played by Christian, the evil genius of the 
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stoiy, nnd tlio strange dumb dancing-girl who is made tbe instru- 
ment of his long-chunsbcd revenge These mystenous f guies har- 
monise but ill -with the gay and profligate court of Charles II and 
'witli the somewhat prosaic details of the Popish conspiracy and the 
intrigues of Buckingham The old cavalier Peveni is well con- 
trasted with the gloomy and brooding republican Major Bndgenorth, 
but Scott, in this novel, has letamed too much of his naturallj chi- 
valrous and mediffivnl tone, which is discordant when recurring amid 
the tnvjahties and Frenchified debauchery of a penod which wr^ 
In all essentials the very reverse of chivalno. The antithetical and 
rpigranimatio mode in vhich Buckingham is described, though 
aduiirablc m Dryden’s satire, is quite contrary to the spirit of 
narraliv o fiction and the dwarf, Geoffrey Hudson, is on unnatural 
excrescence on tbe story 

The stnking and picturesque scenes and manners of the time of 
Ixmis,XI^ and the opposition of the two stronglj -contrasted person- 
ages of that perfidious tyrant and Charles the Bold of Burgundj , 
render Quentin Dtirward (1823) a fascinating story, in spite of the 
anachronisms and falsifications of hisloncai tnith , and many of the 
scenes, ns the rovclty of the Boar of Ardennes in the Bishop’s palace 
at Liege, are executed nith wonderful force and animation flhe 
reception of the Burgundian declaration of war by Louis in the midst 
of his court, and tho supper at which he receives Crevcccenr, while 
the archer is secretly posted with his loaded musket behmd tho 
screen, arc examples of Scott’s peculiar power of dchneahon 

In Sonants Well (1823) tho plot is of so gloomy, i»inful, 
and hopeless a character that the reader follows it with reluctance 
'llio general cloud of sorrow and sufienng is perhaps not darker in 
this novel than in tho Bride of Lammormoor , but in the latter that 
sorruw is elevated by dignity and picturesque association, while in 
this almost all the persons arc ns odious as they arc commonplace 
Tlio Earl of Ethenngton, tho villain of the story, is less of a noble- 
man than of a swindler and a blackguard, and ^e hopeless persecu- 
tion of Clara is nev er relieved bj a single gleam of sunshine Never- 
theless the story contains, besides the twaddling and prosaic croud 
which IS assembled at the Spa, one of those charactenstic and per- 
fectly-drawn Scottish figures in which this great author had no rival 
Meg Dods IS more than enough to compensate for the coarse hru- 
lahty of some of tho characters, and tho frivolity of tho others 
Bcott’,p peculiar powers seem to have deserted him when ho attempted 
to dehneato the affectations and absurdities of contemporary fashion- 
able or would-be fnshionablo society 

< Itcdgauntlet (1824) is the only novel m which Scott has adopted 
Vtho epistolary form of narration< The letters m which tho narra- 
tiv 0 18 couched express agreeably the strongly-opposed character of 
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the UVo youiig fnenda , and in the portion^ sUppbsed to be written 
by Alnn Fairford, the young Edinburgh advocate, we find many 
charmmg recollections of the author’s early life The old Writer, 
his father, is, it is well known, a portrait of Scott’s oWn father, and 
Alan’s adventures, when wandering in search of Ms friend, bring 
him m contact with things and persons dchneatcd'avith extraor- 
dmaty force , old Summertrees, with his story of his escape, and 
above all ITanty Ewart, the smuggling captain, and his narmtive of 
his own lif^ are masterpieces 1 may also mention the admirable 
ghost-story related by the old fiddler, than which nothing was over 
more impressive Darsio Latimer, hke most of Scott’s heroes, is 
mtlier too much of the walkmg gentleman, httle more than a mere 
tool in the hands of more powerful plotters 

§11 The two novels the ifetro<Aed-and-the_2’aZisnMin.(1825) 
form the senes entitled Tales of-Oie Orusadet s In them the author 
returns to those feudal times of which he was so unrivalled a painter 
The Betrothed is far infcnor to its companion perhaps the scene 
of the action — ^the Marches of the Welsh Border — and the conflict 
between the mid Celts and the Norman frontier gamson — was in 
itself less attractive both to reader and wntor true it is, that with 
the exception of some vigorous and stirring scenes, ns for example 
the despemte sally and death of Raymond Bcrengcr amid the sii arms 
of the Celtic savages who are beleagucnng his castle, this tale is 
read iiith less pleasure and returned to with less avidity than any 
except the latest productions of Scott’s pen The Tahsman, on the 
contrary, is one of the most dazzlmg and attractive of them all the 
heroic splendour of the scenery, iicrsonages, and adventures, the 
admirable contrast between Cmur de Lion and Saladin, and the 
magnificent contrast of tlie chivalry of Europe with the heroism 
and civilisation of the East — all this makes the Tedtsman a bS>k 
equally delightful to the young and to the old The mtroduction of 
famihar and even of comic details, with which Scott, like Shnk- 
speare, knew how to reheve and set off his heroic pictures, renders 
this story peculiarly dehghtful We seem to bo brought near to the 
great and histone characters, and admitted as it were mto their pri- 
1 ate life , wo see that they are men hke ourselves The mcidents 
in which the noble hound so picturesquely figures show how deep 
was Scott’s sympathy with and knowledge of animal nature There 
are few of his novels in which by some exquisite touch of descnption 
or some pathetic stroke of fidchty he docs not mtcrest us in the fate 
and character of dogs as profoundly as m the human persons Bangs 
in Ivanhoe, Bevis m WoodstocL, the Poppers and Mustards in 
Guy Mataiermg, even the jiointcr Juno who runs away with the 
Antiquary’s battered toast, every one of these animals has its dis- 
tinctive physiognomy , and wo cannot wonder that Scott himself 
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was as foml of roil dogs ns lie makes us interceded in lus jraaginorj 
canine po-eonngc'« 

The action of (1S2<>) is placed just after Iho difcal at 

WorceStr and Cromwell and Charles IT hotlinpjicar in the action 
ITic interest, liowcicr, is rcallj concentrated upon the nohle figure 
if the chivalrous o’d Royalist gentleman SirHcnrj Lee The lofiy 
quaht'cs of this cavnher patriarch are so « ell and co natiunlly tem- 
]»i.rcd w ith w ^ aknes«es and foibles, that the character is triilj living 
and real ^^anJ of the subordinate sccnci and clnractors, too, as 
.Ti>cel\ n thi ranger, \r ildrakc, the plotting Dr I’ochccliffc, even 
Puicl*e ai.d the old worn in, are ever fresh and interesting The 
hapjiv diaih of the old knight, atmd the full triumph of the Restora- 
tion, is a scene jxjwcrfalh and patheticalh concci\cd, and maj 
bear a comparison uath that almost sublime passage, the dcscnjition 
of the d<aih of Mrs Witlurington in the Sitniomt Daughter 
Crono\i,il and Charles liasc not bctn so successfully treated the 
0 1 C his bei.n undiiU lowered, the other as undnh elevated, by tl o 
Sinjiig jjolit cal larttahtius of the author 

§ 12 The Chrtmtd's v/ tt'- Omongate contain the short talcs of 
the JJiglliuiI H'idot", the Tim Diui'if, and the noicls of tho*?tir- 
gM i r~Daurjh>>r and the la\r Mattl oj I'trth 11\ a fiction hko that 
ofl’clcr FaUn-son, the imagmarj author of the Tides of lAy Land- 
hrd, Utese were sup,Kii d to be the ]>roductioa of Christal Croft- 
angn, a retired Scottish gentleman, whose life had been full of agi- 
tation Ihc inlnxluclor^ {*>rtion, dcscnb’iig ibc life of this jicrsoii, 
ard the causes wluth leU nmi to try his skill in authorship, is verj' 
agreeably a ntttn, ana contains one most iiathutic incident, but 
wt t.e throughont m this jKi't, as well as m the talcs, a somewhat 
nichn'li >ly and <’c.-jxuiding hme cf thought, which nnj partlj' lie 
ascribed to the apj niai li of old a_,c, but still more prolnblj' to the 
irOuf nee of Sco'l jk rs-mal calamitu - '1 he two first stones arc 

com para* i\ el j in«unific.anl, but the Surgeon it Dgughfn fl'S27) is 
in Its mcidtiits and clnnctera so s-unbre and glwmj tbit the 
impression it leaves is f ir from agreeable The hero, Ihch ird Jfid- 
dlcmas,is a villiin of such inian and ignoble c-ahbre, nml tho inno- 
cent a-o throiuhoiit pursued l>> si ch hopeless and unmitigated 
misrortune, tl at the cficcl of the whole is unplen.sin^ The latter 
portion of the iiicidcuts takes place in Indn, in which conntrj Pcoit 
deC' not apjicar at home, the dCvCriptions read as if thej had been 
got up out of books 

Tho -/lnr‘’Vni(i rif JPerth (1823) is a hilf histoncal picture 
(ti?m an interesting penod of *ho early bcottish annals Tho great 
defect of the £tor> is the ha/arvlous and nnsncccsaful novcit} of 
representing the hero Conacliar'— or rather one of tho heroes, for per- 
haps the Smith is the real protagomst — as a coward , an cvpicilienl 
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tliat bns moro of novelty than feliaiy to recommend it IfoveliBte 
ha\o mdeed succeeded tolerably well with a plam, nny, oven with 
nn ugly heromo , but a cowardly hero — even though his poltroonery 
he represented as a sort of congemtal disease or weakness — ^is what 
'Uever did and never can bo made mteresting And this is the more 
unfortunate when we thmk of the period of the story, the nation, 
Ihe age, and the position of Gonacbar the young chief of a High- 
land Clan, in the wildest and most warlike age of Scottish bistot^ 
The Smith is, however, one of Scott’s liappy characters, and the 
scene of the combat between the two clans is painted with some- 
thing of the some fire that glows in Marmion and lu the Lady of the 
Ijoko. Henbane Dwimng, the potticamer, though powerfully con- 
ceived, IS a sort of anachronism m the story, and the assassination of 
the Dnke of Bothsay, as a scene of horror, is not to ho compared 
with the murder of old Trapboia in Ntgel 

Anne of-Qeierttein (1829) gave the opportumty of contrasting 
the wild nature and simple manners of the Swiss patnots vnth the 
feudal splendour of the Court of Burgundy The reception of the 
Shepherd ambassador by Charles in his cour phmere is a piece of 
magnificent painting, the execution of de Hagenbach and the rout 
of Nancy are also verj' powerfully given but we confess that the 
scene of the Yehm-tnbunal, though carefully worlid up, has some- 
thing of an artificial and theatrical effect 

In the two last novels wntten by this mighty creator. Count 
liolert of Fans and Castle Dangerous (1831), wo see, with pity and 
respect, the lost feeble runmngs of this bright and abundant foun- 
tain, soon to be choked up for ever The scones and descnptious 
have the air of lieing painfully worked up from books, the eba- 
racters are conventional and wi&out individuahly, the dialogues are 
long and poihtless, and nothing remains of the great master’s mannei 
but that free, honest, pure, and noble spint of thought and feeling 
which never deserted him 

In the dehncatiou of ohancter, ns well as in the pamfang of 
‘cxtornal nature, Scott proceeds objectiaclj hw mind avas a mirror 
\that faithfully reflected the external surfaces of things Ho does 
not show the profound analysis which penctmtes into the internal 
mechanism of tne passions and anatomises the nature of man, nor 
does he communicate, like Richardson and Byron, his own personal 
colouring to the creations of his fancy , but ho sets before yon so 
brightly, so transparently, so vividly, all that is necessary to give s 
distmct -dea, that his images remain indelibly m the mcmoiy 
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CHAPTER XXI 

r^roN, siooi’f, snrUiEv, kiats, CAMPnFLt,, Lnau uokt, and 

WALTER BAVAOF L\VDOR 

§ ^yAonn lltros Ilia life nnd writings ^•^I^Chldo JTaroJd § V^o- 
innntic Tales The Giaour, Stige of Connth, Corsair, kc § 4 Beppo 
nnd tlic T7sioi of Judgment The Island anil other poem*; § 5 
-v/I^FARintic works Manfnd nnd Cam Manno raUcro fhe Tieo 
Josiaru Fiardanapalva Wemer § 6 Don Juan § 7 Thosla*; 
'loouu Ills life nnd writings § 8 Tnnslnlion of^ Anacreon , other 
]>ocm«! OJeS and Dpistlea Irt^h Melodies Kational Airs Sacred 
^n js ^9 Political lampoons the J wlge Family in Bans § 10 
Balia Jloolfi ani the Botes of the Anjels § ll Prose works tlio 
I picureati, nnd Biofraphics of Shendan, Byron, nnd Bord Bdward 
Jday^rald §12 Pi l C\ ssiiF Sin LI 1 \ IHs life §13 Queen 
Mob Alastor Bero’t of I<lam Jhllas Other poems Bronte- 
theua Unbound The Cenn §11 Bosalmd and Helen The Scitsittcv 
Plant §15 John Klatn llis life nnd w ritings § IG Thouab 
CAM i-nnu Ills life nnd wntmgs §17 Lfiqh Hu^T Uis life nnd 
avnlinga §18 Wu.Tnt SAVAOfc Landor Ilis life nnd writings 

§ 1 j(TiiEnnTntnscinflucaco exerted b> Byron on the tastonmlBcnli- 
lucnt of Eurojic 1ms not j ct passed iw nj , and though far from being 
so snprcinc and despotic ns it once was, is not likely to be o\cr 
cffnccil Ho called hunsclf, in Don Juan, “the grand Napoleon 
pOhojccalnis ofahvino , " and there is some similarity between the 
suddenness nnd splendour of his litcrarj career and tho meteoric nso 
and domination of tho first Napoleon They were both, In their 
respective departments, the ofTapring of revolution , and both, after 
rcigningwitli absolute power for some tunc, were deposed from their 
supremacy, though the reign of each will lca\ o profound traces in tho 
hislorj of tho nineteenth centuryJJ Gi.OROFjGoRDOh.NoEn Byhon 
(UBS- 1824:)i bom in London, January, 1788, was the son of an 
unprincipled profligate and of a Scottish heiress of ancient and illus- 
trious extraction, hut of a temper so passionate and uncontrolled 
that it reached, in its capricious altcraalions of fondness and vio- 
lence, \ cr^ nearly to tho limit of insanity Her dow r3’ had hecn dis- 
sipated by her worthless husband, nnd tho ladj', with her boy, was 
obliged to retire to Aberdeen, where they hied for several years in 
very straitened circumsfancos, Tho futuio poet inherited from his 
mother a susceptibility almost morbid, wliioh her alternate fond- 
ling and abuse of him still further nggrainkd His personal beaut j' 
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was romarkaUe, but that fatabty that seemed to poison m him all 
good gifts of fortune and nature, while giving him “a head that 
sculptors loved to model,” afflicted him ivith a serious malformation 
in one of his feet, which was ever a source of pain and mortification 
to his vanity Ho was about ten years old when the death of his 
‘ grand-undo, a strange, eccentric, and misanthropic recluse, made 
jhim successor to the baronial title of one of the most ancient ans- 
tociatio houses m England — a house which had figured in out history 
from the time of the Crusades, and bad been for several genemtions 
notonous for the vices and oven crimes of its representatives With 
the title ho inhented large though embarrassed estates, and the noble 
picturesque residence of Nowstead Abbey near Nottingham This 
sudden change m the boy’s prospects of course rehoved both mother 
and diild from the pressure of almost sordid poverty , and he was 
sent first to Hamw School, and afterwards to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge _At school ho distmguishcd himself by his moody and pas- 
sionate character, and by the romantic mtensity of his youthful 
friendships. Precocious m everything, he had already felt with 
morbid violence the sentiment of love. At college ho became noto- 
rious for the im^nlanties of his conduct, for his contempt for aca- 
demical discipline, and for his friendship with several young men of 
splendid talents but sceptical prmciplcs He was a greedy though 
/ desultory reader, and his imagination appears to have been e^oiaUj 
' attracted to Oriental history and travel 

It was while at Cambridge that Byron made his first literary 
attempt, in the pubhcation of a small volume of fugitive poems, 
Siiuri of^ Idleness, ty LoidJIyrm^ a ilftnp»J[1807) This collec- 
tion, tfibugh m no respect inferior to the youthful essays of mneiy- 
nino out of every hundred young men, was seized upon and most 
severely cntioised in the Edinburgh Eeview, a hterary journal then 
just commencing that career of brilliant innovation which rendered it 
so formidable The judgment of the review cr as to the total want of 
value in the poems was perfectly just, but the unfairness consisted 
in so powerful a journal invidiously going out of its way to attack 
such a very humble production as a volume of feeble and pretentious 
commonplaces written by a young lord The cnticism, however, 
throw Byron into a frenzy of rage. He instantly sot about takmg 
revenge in the satire, EnghsTi Sards and ScotdirJteviewers (1809), 
in which lie involved in one storm of invective not only his enemies 
of the Edinburgh Eoviow, but almost all the hterary men of the 
day— Walter Scott, Moore, and many others, from whom ho had 
received no provocation whatever Ho soon became ashamed of 
his unreasomng and indiscnminate violence , tried, but vainly to 
suppress the poem, and became indeed, in after life, the friend and 
sincere gdmirer of some of tljofie whom he had lampooned in this 
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burst of youthful retaliation. Though written in the Classical, 
dechunatory, and regular style of Gifford, himself an mutator of 
Pope, the English Bards shows a fervour and power of expression 
which enables us to see in it, dimly, the earnest of Byron’s intense 
and fiery genius, which was afterwards to exhibit itself under such 
different hterary forms 

Byron now wontJibroad (1809-1811), and visiting countries then 
little frequented, and almost unknown to Enghsh society,ho filled his 
mmd with the picturesque hfe and scenery of Greece, Turkey, and 
the East , and accumulated those stores of character and descnption 
u hich he poured forth with such royal splendour m his iioenis The 
first two cantos of Clitide Harold (1212) took the public by storm, 
and carried the enthusiasm for Byron’s poetry to a pitch of frenzy of 
uhich we have now no idea, and at once placed him at the summit 
of social and literary populanty These were followed in rapid and 
splendid succession by those romantic talcs, written somewhat upon 
the plan which Scott’s poems had rendered so fashionable, the 
Qtamtr^'Bridc.qf Aiydos, Oorsatr,Jjara As Scott had drawn his 
materials from feudal and Scottish life, Byron broke up new ground 
»in describing the manners, scenery, and wild passions of the East 
land of Greece — a region as picturesque as that of his nval, as well 
known to him by expenence, and as now and fresh to the public he 
addressed Living in England in the full blaze of his dawning 
fame, the poet became the hon of the day Eis life was passed in 
fashionable frivolities, and he drained, with feverish ayidity, the 
intoxicating cup of fame In-1815 Jiojnamcd AlissJIilbnnke, a 
lady of considerable expectations , but the union was an unhappy 
one, and domestic disagreements were embittered by improvidence 
and debt. In about a year Lady Byron, by the advice of her famil} , 
and of a very distmguished lawyer who was consulted on the sub- 
ject, suddenly quitted her husband , and the reasons for taking this 
step will ever remain a mystery The scandal of the separation 
deeply wounded the poet, who to the end of his life asserted that 
he never know the real motive of the divorce , and the society of the 
fashionable world, passing with its usual caprice from exaggerated 
idolatrj to exaggerated hostility, pursued its former darling with 
a furious howl of reprobation. He again left England (1816) , and 
thenceforth his life was passed uninterruptedly on the Contmen^, 
in Switzerland, at Borne, Pisa, Bavezmo, and Venice, and in Greece, 
where ho solaced his embittered spirit with misanthropical attacks 
upon all that his countrymen held sacred, and, at least during 
the earlier years, sank deeper in sensuality While in Switzer- 
land in 1816-he_prodnced-the third canto o{~Ohilde Harold, and 
theJPrtsoner and began Manfred Between 1816 

and 1821 he was prmcipally residing at Venice and Bavonna, 
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and at this penod he wrote Jlfazgyia, the first five cantos 
of jDon Juan, and most of his tragedies, ns Manno Fahero, 
SardanapcUus, the Two Fosean, and Gain, in some of which the 
influence of Shelley’s literary manner and philosophical tenets 
IS more or less traceable Between the years 1821 and 1823, 
Byron lived at Pisa,-Loghorn, and Genoa “Tlio deep 'profligacy 
of his private life in Italy, which had undermined his con- 
stitution as well as degraded his genius, was in some measuic 
redeemed hj an lUcgitunate, though not ignoble connexion with the 
yQungjClountcss Gniccioli, a beautiful and accomplished girl, united 
h6^a marriage of fanuly mterest with a man old enough to ho her 
^ndfather In 1823, Byron, who had deeply sympathised with 
revolutionary cflbrts m Italy, and uas weaned with the companion- 
ship of Leigh Hunt and others who surroimded him, determmed 
to devote his fortune and his influence in aid of the Greeks, theu 
struggling for their mdopendonco Ho arrived at Missolunghi at the 
beguming of 1824 , and after giving striking mdications of his prac- 
tical talents, as well os of his ardour and sclf-sacnfice, ho succumbed 
under the marsh fever of that unhealthy rt^on, rendered still more 
deleterious by the excesses which had nuned his constitution Ho 
died, amid the lamentations of the Greek patnots, whoso benefactor 
he had been, and amid the universal sorrow of emhsed Europe, on 
the 19 th Apnl, 1824, at the early age of thirty-six 

§ 2 The plan of Chtlde Harold, though well adapted for the pur- 
pose of mlroducmg desonptive and meditative passages, and carrying 
the reader through widely-distant scenes, is not very probable or m- 
gcnious It IS a series of gloomy but intcnscdy poetical monologues, 
put mto the mouth of a jaded and misanthropic voluptuaiy, who 
takes refuge from his disenchantment of pleasure in the contem- 
plation of the lovely or histoncal scenes of tmvcl The first 
canto prmcipolly desenbes^ Portugal and Spam, and contains manv 
powerful pictures of tho great battles which rendered memorable tlic 
struggle between those oppressed nationalities, aided by England, 
against tho colossal power of Napoleon Thus wo have the tremen- 
dous combat of Talarcm, and scenes of S})anish life and manners, as 
the bull-fi^t. Tho second canto carries tho wandoror to Greect, 
Albania, and the ^gean Archipelago , and hero Byron gave tho first 
earnest of his unequalled gemus m reproduemg tho scenery and the 
wild life of those picturesque regions In tho third^canlo, which is 
perhaps tho finest and mtensest m feeling of them all, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and tho Bhme, give splendid opportunities not only for 
pictures of nature of consummate beauty, but of mcidental reflections 
on Napoleon, Voltaire, Bousseau, and the great men whoso glory has 
thrown a new magic over those enchanting scenes. This canto also 
cintams tl e m-ignificcnt dcacnption of the Battle cf Waterloo, and 
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\bittcr and mclnudioly but miblimo mnsings on the vanitj ol xnihlaij 
fame In the fourth canto the reader is homo succcssivelj over the 
Ihirest and most touching scenes of Italy — A'^cnioe, Ferrara, Florence, 
home, and lta\ enna and not only the immortal dead, but the great 
monuments of ]nmtuig and sculpturo ore described with an intensity 
of feeling that had never before been seen m poetry The poem is 
written Tirtho nino-lracd or Spensenan stamsa , and in the beginning 
of (ho first canto the poet makes on clTort to give somethmg of the 
quaint and archaic character of thcF'atiic Qucc»e,hy adoptmg old 
words, as Spenser had done before him, but he very spcedil}', and 
with good taste, throus off the useless and embarrassing restraint 
In intensity of feeling, in richness and harmony of expression, and m 
an imjxismg tone of gloomy, sceptical, and misanthropic reflection, 
C// t7(/e ITarofd etwds alone in our literature, and the freedom and 
vigour of the flou, both ns regards the images and the language, 
make it one of the most impressive works in literature 
§ 3 The romantic talcs of BjTon are so numcrons that it wull be 
impossible to exammo them m detail Thc> are all marked by 
smular pccuhantics of thought and treatment, though they may 
differ in the kind and degree of tlieir respective excellencies The 
Giaour, the Sitffo <jf Corinth, Mazeppa, Parmna, the Prisoner qf 
ChiUon,nxxA Bride of Ahydos,oxe swiiicn. in the somewhat irre- 
gular and flowing octosyllabics which Scott brought mto fashion, 
while the Corsair, Zara, and the Island are in the regular English 
rhymed heroic measure. It is difScult to decide which of these 
metrical forms Byron uses nvith greater vigour and effect In the 
Giaour, Siege of Corinth, the Bride, and Corsair, the scene is laid 
m Greece or the Greek Archipelago , and the picturesque contrast 
between Christian and Mussulman, os well as the dramatic sccnety, 
manners, and costume of those regions, are iiowerfully set before the 
reader These poems haic in general a fragmentary character they 
are made up of imposing and intensely interesting moments of pas- 
sion and action Neither in these nor in any of his works docs Bj ron 
show the least power of delineating vancty of character Thera arc 
but two personages in all his poems — a man in whomnnbndlcd 
passions ha\ c desolated the heart, and left it hard and impenetrable 
ns the congealed lava-stream, or only capable of launching its con- 
cealed fires at moments of strong emotion , a man contemptuous of 
his kind, whom he rules by the a cry force of that contempt, sceptical 
and dc^ainng, yet feeling the softer emotions with an intensity pro- 
liortion^ to the rarity with which ho yields to them The woman ' 
is the woman of the East — sensuous, deaoted and loving, but lov ing ' 
With the unreasoning attachment of the lower animals These ele- 
ments of character, meagre and unnatural as they are, are howe\or 
set before us with such consummate force and mtensity, and arc 
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framod, 80 to stty, m such bnllmrit and pictnrcsquo surroundingp, 
that the reader, and particularly the young and inc\pencnced reader, 
imariahly loses sight of their contradictions , and. there is a time 
when all of us have thought the somhro, scowling, mystonons heroes 
of Byron the very ideal of all that is nohle and admirahlc Nothing 
can oxcecd the skill with which the most picturesque light and 
shade is thrown upon the features of these Eomhrandt-like or rather 
liutoretto-liko aketchca In all theso poema we meet with luimi* 
lahlo descnplions, tender, animated, or profound, which harmomso 
with the tone of the dramatis personce thus the famous companson 
of enslaved Greece to a corpse in the Giaour, the night-scene and the 
b ittlo scone in the Coi sair and Za} a, the eve of the storming of the 
city in the /Siege 0/ Corinih, and the fierj energy of the attack in tlie 
same poem, the exquisite opening hncs in Partsim, besides a multi- 
tude of others, might bo adduorf to prove Byron’s extraordinary 
gemus m communicating to his pictures the individuabty and the 
'colouring of his own feelings and ohameter — proceeding, in this re- 
[Spect, in a manner precisely opposed to Walter Scott, whose scenes 
'are ns it were reflected in a mirror, and tako no colourmg from tho 
jlKiet’s own individuality If Scott’s picturesque faculty bo like that 
hf tho pure surface of a lake, or the colourless plane of a mirror, 
that of Byron resembles those tinted glasses which convey to a hiid- 
Bcapo vieued through them tho yellow gleam of a Cuiyi, or the 
sombre gloom of a Zurbamn Lara is undoubtedly tho sequel of 
the Corsair, the returned Spanish noble of m>stcnuus adventures is 
no other than Conrad of tho preceding poem, and tho disguised pngo 
18 Gulnare Tho Stegc of Oortnth is remarkable for tho extraordinarv 
vanety and force of its dcscnptions — a vnnety greater than will 
generally be found in Byron’s tales Parmna denves its chief in- 
terest from tho deep pathos with which tho author has invested 
a painful and even repulsive story , and in tho Prisoner GhiRon 
tho hopeless tone of sorrow and uncomplainmg suflbrmg which runs 
tlirongh tho whole gives it a strong hold upon tho reader’s feelings 
Maztppa, though founded upon the adienturcs of an histoncal jicr- 
son, IS smgularly and almost ludicrously at vananco with the real 
character of tho hero The powerfully-written episode of the gallop 
of tho wild steed, -with tho victim lashed on his back, makes the 
reader forget all incongrnitics 

§ 4 In Beppo and the Vision of Judgment B^ron has ventured 
jnpou tho gay, airy, and satincak The former of these poems is a 
httle episode of Venetian intnguo narrated in singularly eaqr verse, 
and ei^ihiting a minute knowledge of Italian manners and society 
Written like Bon Juan in cight-lino stanza, it is exquisitely play- 
ful and sparkhng The Vtston is a most severe attack upon Southey, 
m which Byron vigorously repels tho accusations brought by his 
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antagonist against tlie alleged immorality of his poems, and m 
brilliant oight-lino stanza shows up with unmerciful bitterness 
the contrast TieUeen Southey’s former extreme liberalism and his 
then extreme devotion to Court principles, mocking the very poor 
hexameter verse which Southey, as Poet Laureate, composed as a 
sort of apotheosis of Gteorge III Though somewhat ferocious and 
truculent, this satire is brilUant, and contains many picturesque 
and even beautiful passages , and was certainly, under the circum- 
stances of provocation, a fair and allowable attack The Island, 
in four cantos, is a striking incident extracted from the narrative 
of the famous mutiny of the Bounty, when Captain Bligh and his 
officers were cast off by his rebellious crew in an open boat, and the 
mutineers, under the command of Chnstian, established themselves 
in half-savage life on Pitcairn’s Island, whore their descendants 
were recently living Among the less commonly read of Byron’s 
longer poems I may mention the Age oj^ronze, a vehement satirical 
declamation, the Curse q/'ilf*neri)a, directed against the spoliation of 
the fneze of the Parthenon by Lord Elgin, in which the description 
of sunset, forming the opening of the poem, is mexpressibly beautiful , 
the Lament of Tasso, and the Proplieey of Dante, the latter written 
in the difficult ierzojnma, one of the earliest attempts of any English 
poet to employ that measure The Dream is in some respects the 
most complete and touching of Byron’s mmor works It is the nar- 
rative, m the form of a vision, of his early love-sorrow for Mary 
Chaworth There is hardly, m the whole r&nge of literature, so 
tender, so lofty, and so condensed a life-drama as that narrated in 
these verses Picture after picture is softly shadowed forth, all per- 
vaded by the same mournful glow, and “ the doom of the two 
creatures” is set before us m all its hopeless misery 
§ 6 The dramatic works of Byron ate mmany respects the precise 
opposite of what might a prton have boon expected from the pecuhoi 
chiuucter of his genius. In form they are cold, severe, lofty, par- 
taking farmore of the manner of AMon than of that of Shakspeare 
Artful involution of mfrigue they have not, but though singularly 
destitute of powerful possum they are full of intense sentiment The 
finest of them is Manfred, which, however, is not so much a drama 
ns a dramatic poem, in some degree resembhng Faust, by which 
indeed it was suggested It consists not of action represented in dia- 
l(^ie, but of a senes of sublime sohloqmes, in which the mystenous 
hero desenbes nature, and pours forth his despair and his self-pitj 
The scene ivith which it opens has a strong resemblance to the 
first monologue of Goethe’s hero , and the invocation of the Witch of 
the Alps, the meditation of Manfred on the Jungfrau, the descrqition 
of the nuns of the Coliseum, are smgnlorly grand and touchmg os 
detached passages, but ha\o no dramatic cohesion In this work, as 
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v?oll fts In Cain, wo see the full expression of Byron’s sccpticol spirit, 
nnd tho tone of hnlf-moknclioly, hnlf-mocking misanthropy which 
colours so much of his writings, and which was in liiniparlly sincoro 
and partly put on for effect , for Byron was far from that iirofound 
conviction in his anti-religions doctrines which glows so fervently 
tlirough every |iage wntten hy his friend Shallop , who unquestion- 
ably exerted ai ory powerful influence npon 33^00 at one imrtof his 
career Tho most exclusively historical pieces — JUanno Falicro, the 
'Iwo Foscari — are denved from Tcnetian annals , but neither in the 
one nor in tho other has Byron clothed tho events with that living 
and intense reality which tho subjects would have received, I will 
not say irom Shahspeare, but oven from Eowo or Otuny There 
18 in these dminos a complete failuro m vanetj of character , and the 
ntcrest 18 concentrated on tho obstmato harping of tho principal per- 
sonages upon one topic — their own wrongs and humiliations This 
is indeed at times impressive, and, aided bj' Byron’s magnificent 
powers of expression, gives us noble occasional tirades , but it is 
essentially iiiidramatic, for it is inconsistent with that play and 
mutual action and reaction of ono character or passion upon another, 
m which dramatic mtercst essentially consists In Sardanapalus the 


remoteness of tho epoch chosen, and our total ignorance of the 
Assynan life of those times, removes tho piece into tho region of 
fiction But tho character of Myrrha, though beautiful, is an ana- 
chronism and in impossibility , and the antithetic contrast between 
tho offemmacy and sudden heroism in Sardanapalus belongs rather 
to the satire or to tho moral disquisition than to tragedy TPerner, 
a piece of domestic interest, is bodily borrowed, as far os regards its 
incidents, and even much of its dialogue, from tho German's Story 
in Miss Leo’s Canterbnry Tales It still retains possession of tho 
stage, because, hke Sardanajpalns, it gives a good opportunity for the 
display of stage decoration and declamation, but Byron’s share m 
its composition extends little further than the cutting up of Miss 
Leo’s prose into tolerably tegular but often very indiflercnt lines 
^ § 0 Don Jmn is tho longest, tho most singular, and in some 

/ respects tho most charactonstio, of Byron’s poems It is, indeed, 
^100 of tho most romarkablo and significant productions of the age 
of revolution and Scepticism which almost immediately preceded its 
appearance It is ivrittou in octaves, or ottam rwna, a xerso bor- 
rowed from tho Italians, aud parbcularly from tho half senous half 
comic writers who followed in the wake of Anosto Tho outline of 


the story is tho old Spanish legend of Don Juan do TOnono, upon 
xvhioh have been fohndcd so many dramatic works, among tho rest 
the Festin do Ptcr're of Molidro and tho Don Ghovanni of Mozart 
,The fundamental idea of tho atheist and voluptuary enabled Byron 
>to carry his hero through various adventures, senous and comic, to 
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c\liibit hi3 unrn ailed po^Vc^ of description, and left liim unfettered 
by any necessities of time and place Byron’s Don Juan is a young 
Sjianisb bidalgo, vrbosc education is described mtb strong satlnc 
power intermingled witli frequent and bitter pcr^^onal allusions to 
those acainst whom the author has a grudge Being detected in 
£ scandalous intrigue wnth a married woman, ho is obliged to leave 
Spam Ho embarks on board a ship which is wrecked in the Greek 
Archipelago, all hands perishing after incredible sufferings in an open 
boat, and is thrown exhausted and almost d 3 nng on one of the 
'smaller Cyclades Hero ho is ohenshed and sheltered by Haidee, a 
loi ely Greek girl, the half-saa ago daughter of Lanibro, the master of 
the isle, now absent on a piratical expedition Haidee and Juan 
are married, and in the midst of the wedding festivities Lambro 
returns, Juan is oaerpowered, wounded, and put on board the 
pirate’s vessel to bo earned to Constantinople, and Haidee soon 
afterwards dies of gnef and despair. Juan is exposed for sale in the 
slave-market at Stninboul, attracts the notice of the favourite Sul- 
tana, who bujs him and introduces him in the disguise of an oda- 
hsquo into the seraglio , but Juan refuses the lo\ o of Gulbcyaz, and 
afterwards escapes from Constantinople in company with Smith, an 
Englishman whom ho has encountered in slaicry. The herb is 
then made to amvo at the siege of Ismail by the Bussian army 
under Souvaroff, the homble details of the stormmg and capture of 
the city arc borrowed from ollicial and historical sources, and repro- 
duced wnth the same fidclitj’^ ns the pictures of the shipwreck from 
Admiral Bjron’s narmtiie of liis owm calamities Juan distin- 
guishes himself in the assault, and is selected to cany the bulletin 
of 1 iclory to the Empress Catherine The Court of St Petcrshnrg 
18 tlicn described, and Juan becomes the favourite and lover of the 
Nortbem Scmimmis, but his hcaltli ginng iray ho is sent on a 
diplomatic mission to England Hero Iho author gives us a very 
minute aud sarcastic account of English anstocmtic society, and in 
the midst of what promises to turn out an amusing though not o\er 
moml adventure, the nairalivo abruptly breaks off Don Juan, in 
the imperfect stale in which it avas loft, consists oCsixtccn cantos, 
and there is no reason aihj it should not ha\o hocii indonnitcly 
extended It was the author’s intention to bring his hero’s adven- 
tures to a regular termination, hut so dcsuUoiy a senes of moidcnts 
baae no real coherenev The merit ol this cxtraordmaiy poem is 
the nchness of ideas, tlioughts, and images, which form on ahsolntc 
plethora of witty allusion and sarcastic reflection , and above all the 
constant passage Irom the loftiest and tcndcrcst tone of poetry to the 
moat lamihar and jnookuig stylo These transitions are incessant, 
and the artifice of such sudden change of sentiment which at first 
dazzles and enchants the render, ultimately wcnniJs him The tone 
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of morality is throBglioot very low and solfish, ovon matenahstic 
everything m tom is made the subject of a sneer, and the bnlliant 
but desolating lightnmg of Byron’s sarcasm blasts alike the weeds d 
hypocrisy and cant, and the flowers of faith and the holiest affec- 
tions This Mophistophiles-hko tone is rendered more cfifectivo by 
jxnpetual contrast ivith the warmest outbursts of feelmg and the 
moat admirable descnptions of nature the air of supononty which , 
IS imphcd m the veiy nature of sarcasm renders Don Juan peculiarly 
dangerous, as it is jieouliarly fascinating, to young readers In spite 
of much superficial flippancy, this poem contains an immense mass 
of profound and melancholy satire, and in a very large nnmbcr of 
serious passages Byron has shown a power, picturesqueness, and 
pathos which m other works may indeed be paralleled, but cannot 
bo surpassed 

§ 7 l^noMAs Moonn (1779-1862), the personal friend and bio- 
grapher of Byron, was bom in Dublin of humble but most respectable 
parents , tlirough whoso wise affection ho received as good an educa- 
tion as a remarkable boyish ability seemed to call for He was one 
of the first Catholics who took advantage of the Act which opened 
Tnnity College to those who were not of the Established Church 
During his college career ho know Eobert Emmet, and under the 
influence of that powerful mind learned to sympathize with projects 
of revolution What Moore calls “ the frightful explosion ” of 1798 
changed his views as to open rebellion, but he remained an ardent 
opponent of lohgious and political ascendancy Moore graduated 
in 1798, and early in 1799 went to lAindon to study law in the 
Temple, and to publish his translation of the Odes of Anacreon, 
which was dedicated to the Pnneo Bogent Moore had qualities to 
make him the darling of gay society, a great talent for conversa- 
tion, an agreeable voice, u ith musical skill enough to give enchanting 
effect to his tender or passionate or patriotic songs But his dignity 
of character perhaps suffered from his weakness for the frivolous 
triumphs of fashionable circles In_1803 he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the Bermudas, through which ho was led to visit these 
lovely islands, and to make a tour in Amenca, whence some of 
the best of liis early poems Ho appointed a deputy in the 
^rmudas, and was absent from England only fourteen months 
lYears later, in 1819, nows came to Moore at his home, Sloperton 
(Cottage, in Wiltshire, that his deputy bad fled, having embezzled 
a largo sum of money Moore resolved to pay this money with the 
eammgs of his pen, and in order to bo free to work, loft England, 
where he was liable to arrest. The Government ultimately forgave 
Moore the debt, on his paying a fraction of the largo sum embezzled 
His exile lasted about three years (1819-1822), during which ho 
lived chiefly in Pans 
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The Odes and Episihsof 1806 include the group of poems whicli 
nro rcmmisccnt of tho Bermudas nud America A sovero criticism 
m tho Edinhurgh Review of tho moml tone of parts of tho volume 
caused Afooro to send Jeffrey n challenge Tho police stopj^icd tho 
duel, and Byron’s mockery m English Bards and Scotch Bcviewei s 
drew upon him also a challenge from Moore, but their friends made 
peace. In 1811 Moore raaniod AIiss Bessie Dyke, of &lkenny, a 
3 Qung notress In private life Moore was good, affectionate, and 
true, and “ to tho day of his death his excellent end beautiful wife 
rccei\ed from him tho homage of a lover” Tho greater part of 
iMooro’s long hfo was devoted to the production of a rapid and 
uonderfullj varied senes of works, prose and verso, of which some 
had an immense and all a respectable success They may bo 
divided roughly into lyric poems, political squibs of great ongin- 
ality and excellence , narrative poems, of which tho chief arc JMla 
Itoolh, and The Joics of the Angels, a no\cl. The Epicurean, 
and three biographies, oXMha idan, of Byron, and of tho unfortu- 
nate Inshjiatriot, Lord Edward htzgctald As an Inshman and 
a Catholic, Moore was naturally a Whig “and something more,” 
and tho oppression of his country and his faith not only suggested 
the most touching and spint-stimng of his intriotic Ij rics, but the 
biting and jet pleasant sarcasm of his iwlitical pasq[mnadcs Ho 
spent tho latter part of his life in Slopcrton Cottage, near Bowood, 
the residence of tho ilarqucss of Laiisdowno, who had cherished 
Ills fnendship Moore’s last } cars w ere sorrow ful, his five children 
had died young, and liis mental poi\crs failed 

§ 8 The poetical iwrtion of Moore’s writings consists chiefly of 
lories, whether serious or comic, the most celebrated among them 
being tlio Irish Melodics 'Iho version of Anacreon, though 
tolerably faithful in the general rendering, is far too ornamental to 
give a correct idc.a of the manner of tho Greek poet Moore is 
not indeed more voluptuous than his original, but Anacreon 
clothc.s voluptuousness of sentiment in tho most exquisite sim- 
plicitj of expression 11 is muse is like tho lo\olj nakednesb of 
an undraped antique marble Moore has adorned tho statue v\ith 
the dazrliug but not always sterhng decorations of antithesis and 
modem colouring 

Tlio Irish Melodies, ji colleotion-oL about -125 jpngs, viero com- 
iwscdin order to furnish appropriate words to beautiful national 
airs, some of great antiquity, which had been degraded bj becom- 
ing gradually associated with lines often vulgar and sometimes 
oven indecent Tho music was arranged by Sir Jonn Stevenson, 
an Irish composer of merit, and kfooro furnished tho poetry, 
which, as regards populantj’’, occupied m England and Ireland a 
comowhqt similar position Tvifji that pf Biranger in France. 
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Patnotism, love, and conviviality form the sulijeot-inattor of tlieso 
cliarming lyrics tho past glories and sufferings, and tlio future 
greatness of Irohnd aro indeed fieqncntly nllogoriscd in many 
whioli appear devoted to lovo ns tho praises of 11100 and women 
m tho songs of Hafiz are interpreted by orthodox Mahomodan 
critics to signify, csoterically, tho raptures of religious mysticism 
The versification of these songs has never been surpassed for 
melody and neatness indeed, from simple declamation of them, 
it IB easy to guess at the airs to which thoj are to bo sung Tho 
language is always clear, appropriate, and concise, and soractimos 
reaches mnjestj , vigour, or tenderness The pathetic effect is seldom 
missed, except when tlio author is led away to introduce one of 
those conceits or witty turns, which, bj their very epigrammatic 
cleverness, aro destructive of lofty or tender emotion Though llooro 
IS destitute of tho intense feeling of Burns, or of that cxqiiisiW 
sensibility to popular feeling which makes Btmngcr tho darling 
of the middle and lower classes of Franco, yet ho appeals, as they 
do, to tho universal sentiments of his countrymen, and his popu- 
larity 18 proportionally great The JTrw/i jl/cfotfics appeared in a 
succcssion-of fasciculi between 1807 and 1834 On a somewhat 
similar plan Moore composed about seventy songs intended to bo 
accompanied by tunes peculiar to various countnes These ho 
called National Mu, and they exhibit tho same exquisite sensi- 
bility to tho musical cliaracttr of tho different air*!, and the samo 
neatness of expression, ns the Irish jl/cfocfics, but naturally are 
inferior to them in mtensity of patnotic feeling A small collec- 
tion of Sacred Songs affords examples both of the merits and 
defects of Moore’s lyrical genius, though the latter are perhaps 
more prominent as destructiio occasionally of the lofty religious 
tone which the subject required- None of these collections is 
w ithout many examples of consummate felicity, both in tho con- 
ception and treatment of song-composition , and they all exhibit 
a high polish, an almost fastidious finish of stjlc, which some- 
times interferes with their effect by givmg a sort of artificial and 
drawing-room refinement, yet certainly makes them models of 
jicrfeolion in their pccuhar manner 
§ 9 Asa Liberal, an Irishman, and n Catholic, Mooio naturally 
felt intense hostility to those retrograde, bigoted, and tyrannical 
pnnciples ivliioh so long governed the policy of England towaids 
his country, and for many years ho kepi up a constant fire of 
brilliant and witty lampoons Those were directed against tho 
Tory party m general, and were showered with pccuhai vivacity 
and stinging effect upon tlio Bcgent, afterwards George lY., Lord 
EldonJ Castleicagb, and all who wore opposed to tho granting of 
any relaxation to tho Irish Catholics Jloore’s political squibs 
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form an oro in the history of this class of composition Instead of 
the coarse and malignant invective which goncrally marked, before 
this time, these party l‘’»Dpocns, Moore introduced a tone of good 
j societj, elegance, playfulness, and ing^unity Hjs Odes on Cash, 
I Corn, and Catholics, his Fables for the Holy Alliance, bis Tao- 
' jienny FosUBag, show an inexhaustible invention of quamt and 
ingenious ideas, and the power of bringing the most apparently 
remote allusions to bear uixin the person or thing selected for 
attack. The sharp and highly-polished shafts of Moore’s satire 
must have inflicted exquisitely painful wounds upon the self-love 
of Ins victims, but they wore wounds which rendered complaint 
impossible and retaliation difOcult Some of the most celebrated 
of these brilliant pasquinades were combined into a sort of story, 
as for example the Fudge Family tn Parts, purporting to be a 
senes of letters wTittcn from France at the iwriod of the Ptotora- 
tion of the Bourbons The authors of the corrcsixindcnce arc Mr 
Fudge, a creature of Lonl Castlerc-igh and a kind of political sjiy, 
his son Bob, a dand} and epicure, and his daughter Biddj, a 
fnvolous, romance-reading Miss The letters of tlie father give 
a biltcrlj ironical picture of the baseness and servility of the 
tnumphant Royalist party, those of the son arc a dcbcious mixture 
of cookery and dress, and the daughter, in high-flying romantic 
jargon, desenbes her adventures with a distinguished -looking 
•ilranger with whom she falls in love, thinking that ho is the King 
of Prussia, then incognito at Pans and who afterwards turns oi t, 
to her horror, to be a hnendraper’s shopman Nothing can bo 
more animated, bnlliant, and humorous than the description of 
the motley life and the giddy whirl of amusement in Pans at that 
memorable moment, and the whole is seasoned with such a multi- 
tude of personal and political allusions, that the Fudge Family 
w ill probabl} ever retain Us popularity, as both a social and political 
sketch of a most interesting moment in modem European history 
§ 10 The longer and more ambitious poems of Moore arc Judlla 
^ PoolJi and the Loies of the Angels, the former being much the 
' best The plan of Zalla Poolh is original and happy , it consists 
of a little prose love-tale descnbing the journey of a beautiful 
Onental princess from Delhi to Buchana, where she is to meet her 
betrothed husband, the king of the latter country Bnlhance of 
fancy and immense stores of Eastern reading are lavished on the 
description of this gorgeous progresi, and the details of scenerj', 
manners, and ceremonial are artfully relieved bj a pleasant epi- 
grammatic humour displavcd in the clioracter of the princess’s 
jicdantic chamberlain, Fadlndccn For Lalla Eookh’s amusement, 
when stopping for her night’s leposc, a joung Buchanan poet, 
Feramorz, is introduced, who chants to Ins national guitar four 
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Eoparato iwoms of a narrativo clinrnctcr Tho princess becomes 
gradually enamoured of tho interesting young bard, and her grow- 
ing melanclioly continues till her arnml at her future homo, 
where, in her betrothed husband, who comes to meet her in roj al 
liomp, she recognises tho musician Tho proso portion of tho work 
Is gracefully writtoa, tho atjlo is sparkling with Onental gcm*«, 
and perfumed w'th Oriental musk and roses and tho bnllnncy 
and volujituo’^'inguor, which in another composition might be 
regarded ns Ertoretricioiis, only add to tho Oriental effect Tlio 
four iioenis to which tho story forms a setting arc tho Veiled 
Projif-ct, tho Fire-Worshj)perii, Paradtie and the Pen, and tho 
of ilieJIaran , all of an Eastern clinriclor, and tho former 
two in some degree historical Tho longest and most ambitious is 
tho first, which is written in tho heroic couplet, while Iho others 
arc composed in those irregular animated octosjllabics which 
Walter Scott and ran had brought into fashion Tho Vakd 
Prophet IS a storj of loro, fanaticism, and vengeance, founded on 
tho career of an impostor who mndojns appearance m Khorassan, 
and after leading OTtray-mimlterlebS dupes by a protended mira- 
culous mission to overthrow Mnhomcdanism, was at last defeated 
Ho IS, m short, a kind of Mussuhiian Antichrist Tho betraj al of 
tho heroine by his diabolical arts, and tho voluptuous temptations 
by which ho induces a joung Circassian chioflnin to join hia 
standard, tho recognition of tho lovers, and tho tragical death of 
the deceiver and his victims form tho jilot Its defects arc chiefly 
an uniform tone of agonised and intenso feeling which becomes 
monotonous and strained, and tho want of reality in the clmractcrs 
tho domonino wickedness of Mokanna being contrasted with tho 
suporhuman ovaltation of love and sorrow in the lovers Nor did 
Mooro possess full mastery over tho grave and mnsciilino heroic 
versification, and, Ihercforo, despite the richness of tho imngerj 
and descriptions, tho poet’s genius is more favourablj ovhibitcd in 
tho beautiful songs and lyrics which are interspersed, ns in the 
scono whore Azim is introduced to a foretaste of tho joj s of Paradise 
This portion of tho poem is borrowed from tho half-fabulous 
accounts of tho initiation of tho cclobmted sect of tho Assassins 
Tho Firc-Worshippcra, also a lovo storj, is bound up with tho 
cruel persecutions of tho Turks of tho Guobres, but under tho 
disguise of tyrannical orthodoxy opposed to patriotic defenders of 
their country and their faith Mooro undoubtedly intended to tv pify 
tho resistance of the Irish Catholics to thoir English and Protestant 
oppressors Tho lovp-advontures of Hafed tho Giiebro chief and 
Eatima, tho daughter of tho Mussulman tjrant, aro not vorv' 
original, but some of tho descnptions aro animated and strikin'^ 
in spite of a rather over-strninod arid too emphatip tonp. Paradise 
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and the Fen is a very graceful apologue, and the scenes'‘m 'which 
the esilcd fairy seehs the gift which is to secure her readmission 
to BEaven are picturesque She successively offers as her pass- 
iwrt the last drop of blood shed hy a patnot, the dying sigh of a 
self-devoted lover, hut these are pronounced insufficient, at last 
she presents the tear of a repentant sinner, which is received 
Fanciful and tender to the highest degree, the whole story has a 
compactness and completeness which render it very chamung 
I The Light of the Harem is a bttle love-episode between “the 
■magmScent son of Akbar ” and his beautiful favourite Nourmahal 
A coldness between the lovers is terminated by a mystenous and 
lovely enchantress, •who evokes the Spirit of Music to furnish 
Nourmahal with a magic vneath of flowers This gives to the 
voice of its wearer such a superhuman power that when she 
presents herself disguised, to sing before her imperial lover at 
the Feast of Boses, all his former passion revives The descnption 
of the fair flower-sorceress Namouna, the invocation, and above all 
the esqmsitely varied and highly finished songs afford striking 
examples of the graceful and musical, if somewhat fantastic and 
artificial, genius of Moore 

The Lov^ ofjhe A^els is manifestly mfenor to Lalla BooVi, 
not only m subject, but in treatment The fundamental idea is 
phased upon that famous and much misunderstood passage of 
genesis, where it is said that in the pnmeval ages “the sons of 
God” became enamoured of “the daughters of men” Moore 
mtrodnees three angels, who by yielding to an earthly love have 
forfeited the privileges of their celestial nature, and who relate m 
turn the story of their passion and their punishment Inde- 
pendently of the improbabiUty, the incidents themselves are so 
little varied that the effect is tiresome This poem was written 
durmg Moore’s retirement to Pans, and though it treats the same 
subject as Byron’s dramatio Mystery, Heaven and Earth, was 
entirely uninfluenced by that poem, and absolutely unlike it 

§ 11 The chief-prosejworks of Mo^ are th e. three biographies 
of. Sheridan, Byron, -and Lord.^dward Fitzgerald,,and-4heJ5^?- 
pui ean , the last intended originally to appear as a poem, but 
re-written in prose , It is a narrative of the early ages of Chns- 
tnmty, and desenbes the conversion, under the influence of love, 
of a young Athenian philosopher, who travels into Egypt, and is 
imtiated into the mystenous worship of Isis The descnptions 
are sometimes animated and picturesque, but there is languor and 
vagueness in the characters and m the conduct of the stoiv 
Moore’s life of Byron is particularly valuable from consistmg, as 
far as possible, of extracts from Byron’s own journals and cor- 
'lespondence, so that ’the subject qf the biography is delineated in 

BNG LIT, ? Q 
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Lis own wordSi Moore fumisLing httle more tLan the arrange- 
ment and the connecting matter It is delightful to see the cordial 
and appreciating way in which Moore spenks of the genius and the 
character of his glorious contemporary 
§ 12 The'career of Shelley resembles in certain points that of 
Byron Each died yonng, each was unfortunate m an early train- 
ing not good for the fostering of self-control and reverence, while 
the early manliood of each fell m the evil times of the Eegency and 
the Holy Alhance, both found in Italy an asylum when their un- 
happy domestic relations joused the hostility of Enghsh society, and, 
most important of all, each, though m widely different modes, was 
a poet expressing the feelings which had given life to the great 
/Erench Eevolution, a steadfast preacher of revolt agamst tyranny 
I and fraud m high places Pbuot Bysshe -Sbellex (1792-1822), 
of an ancient country family, the eldest son of Mr Timothy 
Shelley, and grandson of Sir Bysshe Shelley, was born at Field 
Place, near Horsham, m Sussex, August-4, 179_2 Ho exhibited 
from early childhood an almost morbid sensibility, and a strong 
mdmation towards sceptical and anti-social speculation, which 
graduoUy ripened mto atheism At Eton his sensitive mind was 
shocked by the sight of boyish tsnranny, and he went to Oxford 
full of abhorrence for the cruelty and bigotry which ho fancied 
pervaded all the relations of civilised life An eager and desultory 
student, he rapidly filled his mmd with the scqptical arguments 
agamst Ohnstiani^ , and convinced that the concealment of his 
opmions was unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher, ho pub- 
lished a tract m which he boldly avowed atheistic prmciplcs 
Ecfusmg to avow or disavow the tract, he was expelled fiom the 
University, and this scandal, togetlier with a mamago (1811) 
with a beautiful girl, infenor m rank, caused him to be forbidden 
his father’s house This runaway match was at first happy, 
and the young enthusiast resided, in great poverty, at various 
places m England, Ireland, and in Wales, ardently devoting him- 
self to metaphysical study aud to the composition of his first wild 
nnd immature poems Ho separated m 1814 from his wife, who 
m 1816 terminated her existence by suicide, and contracted during 
his wife’s hfetime a new connexion with the daughter of Gtodwm 
In 1815, when his father became baronet, tiie poet received a 
larger allowance, and was thenceforth less hampered by pecuniary 
difficulties In 1814 ho made a tour m France and Switzerland 
The followmg year was spent chiefly m London and at Bishops- 
g-ite, m the Thames valley In May, 1816 ho went abroad , in 
Switzerland ho became acquamted with Byron, and the ardour 
of his character and the splendour of his genius undoubtedly 
exerted a powerful influence on his mighty contemporary. Indeed 
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tho bnlluinoy of Stelley’s eloquence, and the boldness of bis 
doctrines^ appear to have exeicised an extraordinary fascination 
on all who •were brought ■within its circle Shelley returned in 
September, 1816, and after three montlis at Bath, took^up his 
abode at Marlow, on the Thames There he hved until Febmary, 
1818 His abhorrence of what ho looked upon as the social 
tyranny of law and custom was carried to a still higher pitch 
by a decision of the Court of Chancery, depriving tho poet of the 
guardianship of his children This has been stigmatised by Shelley’s 
admirers as an act of odious bigotry, but it should be recollected 
that his wife’s father would naturally refuse to surrender his grand- 
children to a man ■who bad been guilty of a great and cruel wrong 
against his family, and who proclaimed the intention of educating 
the children in irreligious opinions In March, 1818, SheUejr left 
England beiause of his health, and travelled direct to Italy, where 
he kept up a companionship with Byron, still continuing to pour 
forth his Grange and enchantmg poetry m indefatigable profusion 
He visited in succession many of the lovely cities of Italy His 
death was early and tragic Sailing had always been his passion, 
and retummg in a small yacht from Leghorn, in company with a 
fnend and a single boatman, his vessel was caught in a squall and 
went down ■with all on board in. the Gulf of Spezzio, July 8,-1822 
Thus penshed this great poet, not yet aged thirty His body was 
cast up on the coast some days aftei, and burned after tho manner 
of tho ancients by Byron and Leigh Hunt His ashes wore 
jinterred m the beautiful Protestant cemetery near the tomb of 
(Cains Cestius at Borne 

§ 13 Shelley was all his life a dreamer, a visionary his mind 
was filled with glorious but unreal phantoms of the possible per- 
fectibility of mankind. .So ardent was his sympathy with his 
kind, and so intense his abhorrence of the corruption and suficnng 
ho saw around him, that the very intensity of that sympathy 
clouded his reason, and he fell into the common error of all 
enthusiasts, of supposing, that, if the present organisation of 
society were swept away, a millennium must ensue From Godwin 
he learned to trace the degradation of mankind to tne institutions 
of religion, of government, and of mamage, and not to the excesses 
which these mstitutions are intended, however imperfectly, to 
restrain He was undoubtedly gifted with genius of a very high 
order, an immense nchness and fertility of imagination, an intense 
fire and energy m the reproduction of what he conceived, and a 
command over all tho resources of metrical harmony such as no 
English poet has surpassed He began to ■wnte almost from his 
childhood, and his first attempts were ■wild tales in prose, of little 
value His poetical career commences with Queerr^ldb^ a wild- 

2 o 2 
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pbantasmagona of beautiful description and fervent declamation, 
partially -written m that incgular untbymod versification of -whioli 
boutbey’s Thdldha is an evamplo, partially in regular blank verse 
The poem Is an exalted and impassioned survey of the splendour 
of the material universe, and the darkness and cruelty of the 
moral universe, terminating with lofty prophecy of a Golden Age 
The notes appended to Queen Mob exhibit the full audacity of 
Shelley’s scepticism his ai guments, however, are little else but re- 
petitions of the sneers of Voltaire, and the objections, many of them 
entirely sophistical, of preceding antagonists of Christianity 
But the first conclusive evidence that in Shelley a great poet 
jhad risen was Mastor, or the Spirit of Solitude, in which he 
"depicts the sufferings of such a character as his own, a being of 
the warmest sympathies, and of the loftiest aspirations, driven 
into solitude and despair by the ingratitude of his kind, who are 
incapable of understanding and empathising with his nuns The 
descriptions in this poem are inimitably beautiful woodland and 
n\ cr scenery are depicted with a wealth of tropic luxuriance that 
places Shellein the foremost rank among the pictorial poets and 
the voyage of Alastor into his forest retreat is a passage which it 
w ould bo difficult to parallel This poem is ivntton m blank verso, 
and was published early in 1816 
The -Revolt of -Islam, written at Marlow in 1817, is a work 
which treats, with greater power and art, the subjects of Queen 
Mob passionate invectives against kingcraft, priestcraft, religion, 
and mnrnoge, alternating with airy and exquisite pictures of scenes 
and beings of superhuman and unearthly splendour Hellas,~n 
beautiful lyncal drama, wntton in 1821, inspired by the Greek 
struggle for liberty, shows an insight, a wise liberality, contrasting 
wonderfully with the narrow fanaticism of the Revolt of Islam 
Shelley grew w iser and stronger with every now year of life 
Julian and Maddalo, a Conversation, an admirable poem in the 
heroic couplet, is a memorial of ei ening ndes on the Lido in the 
^August of 1818, when Shelley visited Byron at Venice Under 
the name of Count Maddalo is presented the nobler aspect of 
Byron’h personality, which showed in the society of the high-minded 
Shelley, who calls himself Julian TTie poem is partly aiitobio 
graphical, but the interpretation of the madman’s soliloquy over- 
lieard In the poet friends is obscure, doubtless because of our 
ignor ince of some details of Shelley’s life The lines tot liien among 
the Eu^antan Hills (1818) are the result of some autumn days spent 
in excursions among the lovely Lugancan Hills, which overlook the 
wadeLombard Plain The poem opens with the characteristic thought 

Man]: a green ialo needs anst Is) 

In llic deep i?Wc sea of misery 
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Such “a green isle” m Shelley’s hfe has hcen his experience ** mid 
the mountains Eugancan ” An ideal day of contemplation of the 
prospect, of tho towers of Venice, of “ many-dom6d Padua proud,” 
of the ohve-sandalled Apennmo ” tho white Alps, and all the 
varjm^ phenomena of air and shy and wide silent fertile plain 
terminates with hope of some eternal place of happiness and peace 
foreshadow ed hy the present Tho poem is wntten in seven-syllable 
jrhyimng trochaics Epipsychtdton (1821) is of all Shelley’s poems 
t,tho most difBcult to grasp in its full meaning It is an exposition 
lOf his theorj of ideal Love between man and woman He was 
^passionately moved hy the beauty and wrongs of Emilia Vivinni, 
, \ girl kept by arbitrary parental authority m convent seclusion 
* until a husband of her father’s choosing should be found for her 
As Shellej wrote he forgot the girl Emilia, and tho true subject of the 
I poem 13 the perfect Lad^ of poetic \ ision, the Spirit of Love herself 
'JTie beauty of tho poelrj is marvellous, most of all tho long 
passage beginning — 

It Ls on Ule under Ionian sVlre, 

Ikaotiful as a n reck of Faradl<& 

Two of the greatest works of Shollov are dramatic in form the 
VromHhexis Unbound and The Cenci The former, however, is 
rather a lyno in dialogue than a drama, while the latter is a regular 
tragedy ITio Promcihev<t, wntten chiefly in 1819, under the 
bnght blue sky of spnng m tho divme’dimate of liome, is of tho 
highest beauty and sublimity The fundamental idea is based 
upon the gigantic drama of iEschylus, of which it is intended to 
be the complement , but Shelley has combined with the primeval 
and tremendous mythology of the Greek poet a multitude of 
persons and actions embodj mg the *1 itamc resistance of his philo- 
sophical creed to the abommations — as ho regarded them — spring- 
ing from Christianity and the present organisation of society The 
most mcongruous personages and systems are mingled , Paganism 
and Chruitianity, tho mjths of Olympus and the theology of tho 
Bible, the systems and the belief:, of ditfcrcnt ages and countries, ate 
brought mto bewildering contact This piece breathes throughout 
that umou of fierce hostility to social sj stems with mteuse love 
for humanity in the abstract which forms so singular an anomaly 
in the wntmgs of Shelley Manj of tho descriptive passages are 
sublime, and nohlij bursts of lync harmony alternate with the 
f lovehest personifications and the fiercest invective The Cenci is 
a regular tragedy on the severe and sculptural plan of Alficn 
The subject is one of the most frightful of thi^e domestic crimes 
in which the black annals of mcdioival Italy are prolific It is 
founded on the famous history of Beatneo di Cenci, driven hy 
tho diabolical wickedness of her father to parricide, for which 
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Bho suiTorcd death ntltomo, hut the character of the old Count 
IS one of such monstrous and hideous dopraviti, tint tho 
story is quite unsuitcd to tho stage But no English tragedj 
since the time of Slrnkspearo shows so splendid an union of 
imaginatiTo beauty with power It was a\ niton in 1819, like 
Prometheus Unhound 

§ 14 Tho narrntii o iioem of Pocahnd and TTelcn is an clahomto 
pleading against tho institution of iiiarringc Tlio poet contrasts 
two hves, one in which tho iiidibsoluhility of tho marriage tie is 
arbitrarily made out to ho ])roducti\o of misery, while in the other 
a connection not sanctioned by law and custom is showm in a most 
attractive light But tho parallel has tho disadaantngo of jiroimg 
nothmg at all, for it would ha\o been cosy to have inverted the 
two cases and common experience shows that though mnmed 
life may be unhappy in particular instances, tho general practical 
tendency of the conjugal bond is unquestionably to promote happi- 
ness In Adonats Shelloj has given us n beautiful and toiiclimg 
lament on tho earlj death of Keats, w hoso short career gave such 
a noble foretaste of a jwctical genius that would have made liim one 
of tho greatest w ritcrs of Ins ago It is of tho pastoml character, 
and IS in some measure a revival of tho beautiful Idjllof ^loschus 
on the death of Bion, and reminds tho nnder of tho clcgj on 
Sidney bj Spenser, and tho immortal Lycidas of !Milton Ono of 
tho most iraaginatno and at the same time ono of the obscurest 
of Shelley's poems is tho Scnstliic Plant, which combines the 
qualities of mysterj and fancifiiluess to the highest degree, per- 
jiotually stimulating the reader with a desiro to penetrate the 
meaning symbolised in tho luxuriant description of tho Garden 
and tho Plant, and charming him with tho nchest imngcrj and de- 
scription ITic versification of this poem is oxtrnordinarj for its 
harmony and \nrioty, and the reader is inccssantlj tantalised with 
tho hope of uni eiling the secret and abstract meaning which tho 
jxiet has locked up, os tho embryo is invoh cd in tho foldings of 
the petals of a flow or Shclloj ’s Ij rics arc of inexpressible beaut j , 
as tho Ode to a Slt,i/1arl,, which breathes tho icij rapture of tho 
bird’s soaring song, tho wild but picturesque imagery of tho Cloud, 
tho Ode to the IFcsi TT’ind', and very many others. As Shakspearo 
is tho greatest English dramatist, s6 probably Shelley is tho 
greatest lyric poet of England “ In tho lost years of liis life,” 
observes l)r Gamolt, “ Ins lyncs aro more and more cliaractensed 
by simplicity , stylo and melody no longer divide attention with 
the feeling, tho felicity of tho diction is almost concealed by its 
appropnateness ” Lot this thought of development in Shclloy 
qualify all observations on tho difHcultj of his style. 

Bholloy-is ono 'of tho groat letter writers of English litcratuio 
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Letter writing "was not a deliberate puraiutwitli him as with Pope, 
Walpole, Gray and Cowpcr, his great predecessors in the field Ho 
wrote as prompted cither by some impulse to communicate new 
hnowlcdgo and delight, or by some throbbmg of sympathetic affec- 
tion and fi icndbhip With his ardent nature these motives recurred 
so frequently that the letters written during his short hfe form a 
considerable mass When once Shelley had imssed that strange 
jieriod of turbid effervescence which began to subside about the tune 
when Queen Mai was written, his letters began to possess much 
intrinsic interest and charm, and those subsequent to 1816 are 
’ among the noblest examples of a poet’s prose Many very beautiful 
letters describe his first impressions of the lovelmess of Italy, others 
give valuable estimates of contcmporaiies, of Lord Byron especially, 
and all are of the deepest interest ns a revelation of the pure soul 
and lofty intellect of the wnter 

Shelley’s writings in prose, besides his letters and the two value- 
less romances of his youth, are miscellaneous in character, pam- 
phlets and essays on politics, morals, religion, literature and social 
questions, reviews of books, journals, translations from Plato Much 
of this IS of permanent value, apart from the mevitable interest 
_ which belongs to all connected with so great a name The Defence 
( of Poetry (1821) is the greatest of his prose writings, profound in 
j thought^ of a very noble English stj le It contains that celebrated 
} definition “ Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments 
' of the happiest and best minds ” 

§ 15 JoEx Keats (17fi6b=1821^ wa s bom m Moprfields, London, 
and was apprenticed to a surgeon when just fifteen During his 
apprenticeship he devoted most of his time to poetry, and in 1817 
ho published a volume of juvenile poems This was followed in 
1818 by his long poem Endymton, which was severely censured 
by the ‘Quarterly Ilovicw,’ an attack which has been somewhat 
erroneously described ns the cause of his death It is probable that 
it gave a rude shock to Keats’s highly sensitive nature, and to a 
physical condition much weakened by the attention which he had 
bestowed upon a dying brother But ho had a constitutional ten- 
dency to consumption, which would most likely have developed 
itself under any circumstances Ho went for the recovery of his 
health to Borne, w here h o died on the. 23rd of_Febritary, 1821 In 
I the previous year ho published another volume containing JMmia, 
f' haidla,-The Eve of 8t j4flfncs,.soyeraLJ)oautiful-0(fes, andrtho 
Qteti^JEyperion, AJ^etgment 

( ' This great "pootTwho died when but a few months more than 
I tw'cnty-five, is oftpn censured for faults which he was contmu- 
lally amending The -fantastical -and far-fetched in simile, the 
affectation of slrangenoss in diotion, partially caught from his 
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friend Leigh. Huntj ohtrusivo in the rolumo of 1817, beautiful 
os it 18 , aro modified m JEndymton, 1818, while in the noble 
collection of 1820 all characteristics of st^le or diction arc, for 
,the most part, subordinate to the |X>et’s will and necessity to 
I speak the essential word The profusion of beautiful imager}' 
I and description, the easy harmonious movement of his hues, aro 
ilrennnders of the feet that Spenser, “the poets’ pbet,” was his 
first great master In his last volume may bo discovered the 
infiuence of the restraint, the perfect art, of which Milton is the 
supreme example in English verse “ Iho poet who wrote the 
great Odes, and the later sonnets, and Lamta, and IsaleUa and 
St Agned Uve, and much of Hypenon, had the command of one 
of the finest and most mdividual styles in the whole range of 
Enghsh poetry Spenser, Chaucer, Chapman, Milton, Leigh 
Hunt, and many more, had contributed, each somethmg, to the 
colour and depth and brightness of the stream. But all these 
tributaries had been m turn assimilated, their virtue extracted, 
hnd their beauty caught ” to form the perfect artist of the Ode to 
Autumn, or the “ Last Sonnet ” Keats deserves high praise for 
one very peculiar and original merit he has treated the classical 
’ mythology in ja way absolutely new, representing the Eagan deities 
not as mere abstractions of art, nor as mere creatures of popular 
behef, but givmg them passions and affections like our own, 
highly punfied and ideabsed, however, and m exquisite accordance 
, with the lovely sceneiy of ancient Greece and Italy, and with the 
golden atmosphere of primeval existence This treatment of a 
subject, which ordinary readers would consider hopelessly worn 
and threadbare, is certainly not Homeric, nor is it lUtonic, nor is 
it in the maimer of any of the great poets who have employed the 
mythological imagery of antiquity, but it is productive of very 
exquisite pleasure, and must, therefore, be m accordance with 
true prmciples of art. In Eyperion, m the Ode to Pan (which 
appears m Endymion), in the verses on a Orenan Urn, wo find 
a stram of beautiful classic imagery, combined with a perception 
of natural lovelmess so luxunant, so nch, so delicate, that the 
rosy dawn of Greek poetry seems combined with all that is most 
tenderly pensive m the calm sunset twilight of romance. 

is a beautiful sad story of love and cruel treachery and 
madness. It is written in the eight-Uno stanza. The subject is 
taken from Boccaccio, but Keats has given it a Horthem setting, 
both in landscape and sentiment Mypenon is a noble fragment, 
^n majestic blank verse, df an epic on the warfare between the 
, Titamc and Olympian dynasties of the gods St Agnes' Eve, in 
the Spenserian stanza, is a marvellously lovely narrative poem, 
telling of old days of romance m a perfect harmony of style n ith 
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I subject. Zama, wntten in tbe heroic couplet, tells the story of 
l^the serpennSdy, who lores a youth of Gonuth and who cherishes 
’diun ul tbe enchanted pilacc which she has built for him, until 
the cold scrutiny of the philosopher compels her to resume her 
^ serpent form Probably the most widely known of the poems of 
.Keats IS the Ode to a Ntghttngdlc The song of the bird heard 
^ a Hampstead garden has power to waft his imagination to 
•far-away forests of romance, to “ perilous seas and faery-lands 
forlorn ” 

Keats's letters are important not only for their intnnsic ment, 
hut because by them wo learn to know the wise, resolute, manly 
mature of the young poet, who died too early to show the force of 
his moral being in his \ erse The letters of Keats's period of health 
are clnractcnzed by humonr, wit, good sense, knowledge of the 
world and the human heart, and in those "wntten dnnng the sad 
time of disease and hopeless passion at the end of his life his sweet 
and noble nature, his love of friends and of all that is pure and 
good, shine through the mist of dejection The prose of the letters 
is remarkably strong and good 

§ 16 I'noMAS Campbell (1777-1844), who was bom on the 
27th of July, 1777, at Glasgow, was educated at the TJmversity 
in that city, where he distinguished himself by his translations 
from the Greek poets In 1799, when ho was only in his twenty- 
second year, he pnbhsbcd his_ Pleasures gf JEbpe, which was 
received with a burst of cntliusiasm as hearty as afterwards wel- 
comed the Lay of the Last Minstrd and Childe Harold Shortly 
afterwards he travelled abroad, where the warlike scenes ne wit- 
nessed and the battle-fields he visited suggested some noble lyncs 
To the seventh edition of the Pleasures of Hope, published m 
^1802, a. as added Jlfanner5_(jr_ while LochieVs 

Warturg and the magmficent verses on Hohenhnden, were pub- 
’.lished together shortly afterwards In the year 1803 he settled 
in Xiondon, maVned, and commeuced in earnest tbe pursmt of 
literature as a profcss'on His works were wntten chiefly for the 
booksellers, and, with the exception of his . Gertru de qfJWyoming, 
which appeare d in 1 809. do not require any notice in a histoiy of 
literature In 1843 he retured to Boulogne, where he died in the 
following year His body was brought over to "England and 
interred in ‘Westminster Abbey 

To his lyrics, which are among the jfinestjn any ^language, 
Campbell will owe his lasting fame. In Campbell, as in the general 
state of literary feeling reflected in his works, a complete and vast 
change had taken place. In the fluctuation of popular taste, m the 
setting of that current, which, flowing from the old classicism, has 
earned us insensibly but irresistibly first through Bomanticism, 
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and has now brought us to a species of metaphysical qmetism, 
there have been many temporary changes of direction, nay, some 
apparent stoppages Despite the effort and impulsion 'of the 
Byroman poetry — ^the poetry of passion — ^thero were wnters who 
not only retained many characteristics of the former school that had 
to appearance been exploded, but even something of the old tone 
of sentiment, modified, of course, by the tcsthetio prmoiples which 
wore afterwards to be completely embodied in such a cycle of groat 
works as constitutes a school of literature Oampbell is one of thb 
connecting links between the two systems so opposite and appa- 
lently so incompatible, and in oomparmg his first work with his 
Inst we find a perfect imago of the gradual transition from the oue\ 
style of writmg to the other . ' 

§ 17 Of poets contemporary with Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 
outliving by many years the latest of these, must be mentioned 
the names of Leigh Hunt and Walter Savage Landor 
James Henby Leigh Huht (1784-1869) was the son of a West 
Indian, uho, resident in the United States, had remained a firm 
loyalist, and after the Declaration of Independence found it ad- 
visable to come over to this country The poet was born at 
Southgate, Middlesex, and received his education at Christ’s 
Hospital, which he loft “in the same rank, at the same ago, 
and for the same reasons, as Lamb ” He stammered, and therefore 
“ Grecian I could not be ” In 1805 he began contributing theatrical 
criticisms to his brother’s paper Tlie News, and m_1808 the 
bt;othcis became editors of the Examiner A conviction for hbol 
on the Prince Bogent detamed him in prison for two years, the 
happiest portion of his life he was free from the worry and care 
which never afterwards forsook him Soon after he loft prison, ho 
published the Story Rimint, an Jtalian tale an -verse (1816), 
which contains some exquiiite''poetry, and influenced the stylo of 
Keats In October, 1819, ho started the Indicator, a weekly 
paper, m imitation of the Spectator, and in 1822 ho went to Italy, 
to assist Lord Byron and Shelley m their projected paper called 
,ih&jAberaZ Shelley died soon after'Hunt’s amval m Italy, and 
though Hunt was kindly received by Byron, and lived for a time 
in his house, there was no congeniality between them The 
Liberal was discontmued, and they ported on bad terms On his 
return to En^and, Hunt published an account of Lord Byron and 
some qf Jus Contemporaries, which was universally condemned ns 
both ungenerous and unjust He contmued to wiito for periodicals, 
and published vanous poems from time to time, of which one \ 
of the most celebrated was Captain Sword and Captain Pen 
He died m 1869, at the age of 76, havmg enjoyed during’ the 
latter years of his hfc a pension of 200Z a year from the Crown. 
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Loigli Huui^s poptiy is graceful, spnghfcly,^and full of fancy 
Though not"^ possessing muclT* soul and emotion, it has true life 
and genius, while hero and there his verse is lit up with wit, 
or glows with tenderness and grace His prose writings consist 
of essays, collected under the title of Tho Indicator and the 
Companion , Sir Sdlpli Esher, n novel , The Old Court Suhui 6 , 
his lives of Wycherhy, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farguhai , pre- 
'fi\ed to his edition of their dramatic ivntings , and many other 
cbanning es'saj s, reviews, and miscellanies 
§ 18 'WAnoxn Savage Landob (1776-1864) was hotn on the 
30th of January, 1776 His fatlior was a gentleman of good 
family and wealthy circumstances residing in Warwickshire The 
son entered Bughy at an early age, and thence proceeded to Trinity 
\ College, Oxford Like many others who have taken important 
literary positions, he left tho University without a degree, and 
though intended at first for the army, and afterwards for tho bar, 
bo declined both professions, and throw himself into literature, with 
tho assistance of a liberal allowance from his father Jh_J.795 Jus 
first jiofems appeared, folIowed;byj2p^j , a noble natrativejn stately 
blank verse, m 1798,_and m 1802 and 1803 by mole poems, 
including a translation of Qehtr into Latin verso Landor had 
facility m classical composition, and the power of transporting 
himself into tho times and sentiments of Giceco and Borne This 

is still more clearly seen in tho JIeioicaI}Sl.b nndj.820) , 

and the reproduction of Greek thought in The HeUentes is one" of 
tho most successful attempts of its kind At his father’s death 
(1806) tho |X)ct found himself in possession of an extensive estate, 
but longing for a life of greater freedom and less monotony 
than that of an English coimtry-gentloman, ho sold his personal 
property (1814), and went on the continent, residing in Italy until 
1835, when ho quarrelled with his wife and returned to England 
Tho republican spirit which led him to take part as a volimtcor in 
tho Spanish rising of 1808 continued to bum fiercely to tho last 
Ho oven W'cnt so far ns to defend tyrannicide, and boldly offered a 
pension to tho widow of any one W'ho wovdd murder a despot 
/Between 1820 and 1830 ho was engaged upon his greatest work, 
f Imaginary Conversations of lAterary Men and Statesmen Besides^ 
a great number of lovely lyncal poems, tho chief works of Landor 1 
as yet unmcntioncd are, m prose, Pericles and Aspasia, tho J’cM/a- \ 
meron, and tho Citation of WtlliWm Shalespeare , in verse. Count 
Jidian, tho Heroic Idylls, and tho Hellenics Ho resided for 
about twenty years at Bath, but in 1858, six years before his 
death, a libel on a lady, for which ho w'as condemned to pay 
heavy damages, drove him again from his country, and he retired 
to end his life at Florence, and there in serene old ago “ tho Nestor 
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of English poets ” one of the last literary links with the age of the 
Erench Bcpuhho, passed quietly away He died on the 17th of 
September, 1864, an exile from his country, misunderstood from 
the very individuality of his genius hy the majority of bis country- 
men, but highly appreciated hy those who could nghtly estimate 
the works he has left behind him 
It has been well said of the author oi Imaginary Conversations 
that no writer presents “ as remarkable an instance of the strength 
and weakness of the human understandmg ” Landor was a man 
of refined tastes and cultured mind A gentleman by birth, every 
line of his wntings gives proofs of the learned and polished intellect 
But unhappily his great powers were marred by the heedlessness 
and rashness of his disposition, strong passions, and an unrestrained 
will There is no regard for the thoughts and feelings of others 
He therefore is too fond of pamdox. and unfounded assertion His 
opimon must be received, because it is his , he runs against every 
one else, and believes what no one else believes, and scouts those 
ideas which have received umvcrsal assent. Thus Napoleon Buona- 
jiarte was a man of no genius , Alfien the greatest man that Europe 
has seen , Pitt was a poor creature, and Fox a charlatan. It was 
this unhappy inconsistency, paradox, and wilfulness, which pre- 
vented his wntings obtaimng the position which was theur due 
His stylo is nervous and graceful 
The Imaginary Conversations is one of the great monumental 
works of English Litemturc If we consider the vast sweep of 
scholarship which the Conversations exhibit, the enormous vanety 
of their topics, discussed with such masterly force and ease, the 
great throng of men and women, statesmen, soldiers, philosophers, 
poets, queens, who live and move in their pages, the grace and 
beauty of their delineation of human character and of external 
nature, and theur faultlessly statuesque English prose, wo shall feel 
that after all there is hardly an exaggeration of truth in the 
magmBcent arrogance of Landor’s words, “What I wnte is not 
wntten on alatc, and no finger, not of Time himself, who dips it 
m the cloud of j ears, can efiace it ” He foresaw his unpopularity 
but was not disconcerted “ I shall dine late , but the dimng-room 
will bo well-lighted, the guests few and select ” There is a spirit 
like that of Milton in such words 
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chapteh xxil 

XrORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, ASD SODTHKif 

§ 1 WiLUAU WORDSTTOUTH his bfc and works § 2 Critidsm of bi: 
foeliy §3 Samuel Tatlor CoLEBiDGE his life §4 Hishtcrur; 
character md poems. §5 Hib prose works and conTcrsation §6 Robert 
Southey his life § 7 His poems Joar of Arc. Madao Thcldba 
Kchimn Hodencf- § 8 His proce works 

f 1 WiLLU M Word sworth (1770-1850), tho foundor of the so- 
called Irfikc^School of poetry, was Twm at Cockermouth, in Cumber- 
land, April 7, 1770 In Ins ninth }car ho was sent to a school at 
(lawkshcad, in tho most picturesque district of Lancashire, where 
the scholars, instead of living under the same roof with a master, 
were boarded among the villrgors They were at hlierti to roam 
oxer tho surrounding country by day and by night', and Words- .• 
worth Ini^ely n\ ailed himself of this pnxilcge Tho relish for the 
bcauUcs of creation, to which ho mainly owes his place among 
jxiets, was early manifested and rapidlj developed In his four- 
teenth year his father died, and tho caro of tho orphans dovolx cd on 
their uncles The poet w os sent to St John’s College, Cambndge, 
in 1787, where he spent his time chiefly in the study of the English 
]x>ets, and m the ordinaiy amusements of the University. After 
taking his degree in 1791, he went over to France, whore ho eagerly 
cmbiaccd the ideas of tho wildest champions of liberty in that 
country Wordsworth’s eje, much more practised to scan land- 
scapes than men, nowhere penetrated beneath tho surface, and he 
concluded that a king and his courtiers were the only Frenchmen 
by V horn power could he abused His jHilitical sentiments, how- 
ever, became gradually modified, till in later life they settled down 
into stcad> Conservatism in Church and State To vindicate his 
talents, which his Cambndge career had brought into question, he, 
in 1793, produced to thowo'‘ld — hnmedlj, ho says, though reluc- 
tauth — two little poems, An Lvcning IFwli and DescitjtUve 
Sketches Ayi J^vemng Walk, vvTittcn 1787-9, described tho 
scenery of the English Lakes It is a close record of poetical 
observations Tho metro and language are m the school of 
Pope, but they are tho work of a iiromismg scholar, and not of a 
master Tho Lesertphve Sketches had been penned at Orleans and 
HIois, in 1791 and 1792 Tho execution is of tho same school as 
tjie Evening IFa?/[.,but tho language is simpler and so farsupenor. 
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In 1791 Wordsworth commenced, and m 1793-4 completed, the 
story of Salisbury JPlain, or Guilt and Sorrow, which did not 
appear entire till 1842, hut of which ho publish^ an extract m 
1798, under the title of The Female Vagrant In regard to time it 
IS separated from the Descriptive SLetches by a span, hut in respect 
of merit they are parted by a gulf He had ceased to write in the 
tram of Pope, and composed in the stanza of his later favourite 
Spenser A ^poem of tragic human mterest, the larger part of 
it IS duo to melancholy hroodings on the French Eevolution, 
dunng two days of wandermg on Salisbury Plain, in 1793 
From Paisley Calvert, in 1795, the poet received a legacy of 
9001 , which enabled him to indulge the great wish of his heart — 
to hve with his sister Dorothy, and to devote himself entirely to 
poetry The autumn of 1796 found them settled in a house at 
Paccdown, m Dorsetshire It is a remarkable feature of his history 
that, during all the time he was a hot-headed lutractahle rover, he 
hadJived a life of Spartan virtue His Hawkshead trainmg had 
inured him to cottage hoard and lodgmg, and the temptations of 
London and Pans had failed to allure him to extravagance or vice 
His temperance and economy enabled him to derive more benefit 
from the above-mentioned small bequest than would have accrued 
to poets in general from five times the sum 
Wordsworth now entered upon his poetical profession by para- 
phrasmg several of the satires of Juvenal, and applying them to the 
abuses which he conceived to reign in high places These, however, 
he never published. His second expenment was the tragedy of 
The Borderers, which was rejected by Covent Garden, and not 
pnnted until 1842 In Juno, 1797, when this tragedy was on the 
verge of completion, its first cnhc arrived atPacedown Coleridge 
formed a close friendship with Wordsworth and bis sister, who m 
July, 1797, moved to Alfoxden, near the Quantock Hills, in 
DevoiL To furmsh funds for a small excursion the tw6 friends 
planned their Lynad Ballads, the first piece in which was Colo- 
^ndge’s Ancient Manner (1798), while most of the remaimng poems 

S vero by Wordsworth. This little volume "may bejustly dosciibed 
^s markmg an epoch in our literature ” Colendgo and the Words- 
worths spent the winter 1798-9 m Germany, but not together 
On their return to England in 1799 Wor^worth and his sister 
settled at Grasmere, from whence they afterwards went to Allan 
Bank, and finally m 1813 to Pydal Mount It was from residence 
in this distnct that Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, De Qmncey, 
and Wfr son_ received Ihe name Xahe Sghool^ a name not truly 
warranted by any community of theory and practice among those 
wnters The period following Wordsworth’s settlement at Gras- 
mere was fertile in good poetry, and he ivas, moreover, earnestly 
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engaged on tlie celebrated Preface on poetic style and dichon for the 
new edition of Lyrical Ballads In 1799 ho commence d LBhe-X 
Prelude ^ wbicL jyis not published m fiUlWlafter his death, f 
This metrical autobiography preserves many facts and opinions' 
which might otherwise have gone unrecorded , while it is rich in \ 
poetic and philosophic beautv In ISOO ho published an enlarged ’ 
edition of the Ballads A second volume was added to the original 
collection, and the supplement matcnally increased the nches of 
English lyric and idyllic poetry 

The year 1802 was eventful to Wordsworth Ho had received 
a considerable accession of fortune, from money due to his father 
at the time of his death, which the children had not recovered 
till 1801 The pooffs share enabled him to marry a lady to whom 
ho had been long attached, Mary Hutchinson, his sister’s fnend. 
In 1807 he gave to the world two new volumes of Poems which 
contained the Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, and many 
more of his greatest poems Here appeared his first sonnets, and 
Jnhmalions of Immortality, Duty, Peele Cc<tfe, Besolution and 
Independence, and The Happy Warrior Wordsworth’s indigna- 
tion rose at the grasping tyranny of Napoleon , and in 1809 he put 
forth a pamphlet against the Convention of Cintra. The senb' 
ments were fpintrstirnng, but his protest passed unheeded 

The Excursion appeared m 1814 This is a fragment of a 
projected great moral epic, discussmg and solving the mightiest 
questions concerning God, nature, and man, our moral constitution, 
our duties, and our hopes Its dramatic interest is exceedingly 
small, its structure IS verj inartificial , and the characters, though 
themselves lifelike, converse improbably That an old Scottish 
pcdler, a country clergyman, and a disappointed visionaiy, should 
reason so continuously and so subUmely on the destinies of man, is 
in itself a^great want of vensimihtude , and the purely speculative 
nature of their intermmable arguments, 

*'Of Providence, foreknovrlcdge, will, and file," 

are not rehevcl from their monotony even by the abundant and 
beautiful descnptions and the pathetic episodes so thickly mter- 
spersed. It is Wordsworth, too, who is speaking always and 
alone, there is no variety of language, none of the shock and 
vivacity of inWIectual wrestling, but, on the other hand, so 
sublime are the subjects on which they reason, so lofly and 
seraphic IS their tone, and so deep a glow of humanity is perceptible 
throughout, that no readers, but such as seek in poetry mere food 
for the cunosity and imagination, can study tins grand composition 
without ever-increasing reverence and delight 

In 1815 appeared The White Doe of Bylstone, the only narrative 
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poom of mucli length which Worjla worth ever wrote. The incidents 
are of a mournful kind, turning chiefly on the complete 'rum of 
a north-country family m the ** Bising of the North ” m 1669 hut 
the atmosphere of mystical and supernatural influences m which 
the personages move, the superhuman purity and unearthlmess of 
the characters, and above all the part plavcd in the action hy the 
"White Doe, which gives name to the work, — all these things con- 
tribute to commumcate to this beautiful poem a fantastic, unreal 
air Peter Bdl was published in 1819, and was received with a 
shout of ridicule Wordsworth had neglected no precaution to 
provoke the sneers of the thoughtless He stated m the dedication 
that the work had been completed twenty years, and that he had 
continued correcting it m the interval to render it worthy of a per- 
manent place m our national literature An announcement so well 
calculated to awaken the highest expectation was followed by a pro- 
logue more puenlo than any thmg which ever proceeded from_n man 
with a fiftieth part of his powers The work is meant to bo senous, 
and has many lovely passages, but there was much farcicalabsurdity 
of detail removed or modified m later editions This poem was 
followed by The Waggoner, an easy narrative m verso Words- 
worth’s whole returns from his literary labours up to 1819 had not 
amounted to 140Z , but through the influence of Lord 'Lonsdale, ho 
had been appomted in 1813 distributor of stamps for the County of 
Westmoreland, which brought him about 6001 a year, and it n ns 
between 1880 and 1840 that the flood which floated Intn into favour 
rose to its height Scott and Byron had m succession entranced the 
world. V They had now withdrawn, and no third king arose to 
demand homage It was m the lull which ensued that the less 
thnlhng notes of the Lake bard obtained a heanng It was dunng 
this time that he published his Ecclesiastical Sonnets and Yarroio 
revisited, and m 1842 he brought forth a complete collection of his 
poems His fame was now firmly established On the death of 
gouthoy-in 1843 ho was made Poet-Laureate Ho died on Apnl 23, 
1860, when he had just completed his eightieth j car 
§ 2 The poetry of Wordsworth has passed through two phases of 
criticism, in the first of which his defects were chiefly noted, and in 
the second his ments Already we have amvod at the third era, 
when the majority of readers are just to both An acute critic, to 
whom wo have been much indebted m the preceding sketch of the 
poet’s life and works, gives the fairest estimate that has appeared of 
Wordsworth’s poetry —“It is constantly asserted that ho effected a 
reform m the language of poetry, that he found the public bigoted 
to a vicious and flowery diction, winch seemed to Tnnnn a great deal 
and really meant notliuig, and that he led them back to sense and 
simplicify The ohim appears to cs to he a fanciful assumption, 
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Tcfiitcd "by tlic fads of literary liislory Feebler ixietastors w ere no 
donbt read when Wordsworth began to ^vnte than would now eom- 
mand an audience, however small , but they had no real hold upon 
the public, and Cowper was the only jnopttlur bard of the day His 
masculmc and miadomcd English uas relished in every cultiiated 
circle m the land, and Wordsworth was the child and not the father 
of a reaction, which, after all, has been greatly o\aggentcd Gold- 
smith ^vn3 the most celebrated of Coivper’s immediate predecessors, 
and it Mill not bo pictendcd that The Deserted Village and The 
Tiavellcr arc among the specimens of inane phraseology Bums 
had died before Wordsworth had attracted notice The wonderful 
Peasant’s performances were admired by none more than by Words 
worth himself were they not already far more popular tlian the 
Lake-poet’s ha\e ever been— or o\er will be ? and were they, in any 
respect or degree, tinged with tlie absurdities of the Hay ley school? 
\\ hen wo come forward we find that the men of the genemtion were 
Scott, Byon, Moore, Campbell, Crabbe, ahd one or two others 
Wordsworth himself was little read in companson, and if he had 
anything to do with weaning the public from their vitiated pre- 
dilections, it must have been through his influence on these more 
popular poets, whoso works represented the rcignmg taste of the 
time But nothing is more certain than that uot a single one of 
them had formed his stylo upon that of the Ijyncal Ballads or The 
Excursion . Whatever influence Wordsworth may haic 

evercised on iioctic stylo, bo it great or small, was by dci latipg in 
practice from the principles of comjiosition for which he contended 
Both his theory, and the poems which illustrate it, continue to this 
hour to bo all but unncrsally' condemned He resolved to WTito ns 
the lower orders talked , and though where the jxior nro the speakeir 
ft would bo m accordance with strict dramatic propriety', the system 
would not bo tolerated in sonous jxietry Wordsworth’s nilo did 
not stop at the avcrding of dialogues He maintamcu that the collo 
quial language of rustics was the most philosophical and enduring 
winch the dictionary affords, and the fittest for verso of ci cry de 
scnption Any one who mixes with the common people can decide 
for himself whether tlioir conversation is wont to exhibit more pro- 
priety of language than the say inp of a Johnson or the speeches of 
a Burke. If it were really the case, it would follow that literary 
cnltnation is an cnl, and that we ought to learn Enghsh of our 
ploughboys, and not of our Shaksijcarcs and Miltons But tliero 
can bo no risk in asserting that the vocabulary of nistics is rade and 
meagre, and their discourse negligent, diffuse, and weak Tlio vul 
garisms, which nro the most racy, vigorous, and charactcnstio part 
of their speech, Wordsworth admitted must bo dropped, and either 
he must ha\o subslilutcd cqmvalcnt expressions, when the language 
in-a LIT 2 u 
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ccnscd to Im that of tho poor, or ho must have put up with a stock ol 
words which, after all these deductions, would have been scarcely 
more copious than that of a South-Sea savage When his finest 
verse is brought to tho test of his pnnciple, they agree no liettcr 
than lighl and darkness Hero is his way of dcscnbiiig tho offccls 
of tho poahng oigan in King’s Collego Chaxicl, with ;it8 ‘ self-iwiscd 
tixif, scooped into ten thousand cells ’ — 

* Itut Ihmi tlio anna of alienee — list 1 0 list 1— 

Olio niusto bnralctb into second life , 
llic notes lusurintc, every atone is kirsed 
lij sound, or gbost of aonnd, in mazy atrlfo 1 

“ Tins is to write like n splendid ^loet, hut it is not to write as 
nistics talk A second canon laid doum by Wordsworth was, 
that poetic diction is, or ought to he, m all respects tho same with 
the language of prose , and as prose has a wide range, and numbers 
among its triumphs such liiMinant oloqucncc as that of Jeremy 
Taj lor, tho principle, if just, would ho no loss available for tlio 
advocates of ornamental verso than for the defence of tho homol> 
stylo of tho Lynail Ballads But tho proposition is ccrtninlj too 
broadly stated, and, though tho ailment holds good for tho adver- 
Eaiy, because the phraseology which is not too nch for prose can 
never ho considorcd too tawdry for poetry, yet it will not wanant 
the conclusions of Wordsworth, that poetry should never nso above 
prose, or disdnm to descend to its lowest level ’ * 

§ 3 SAMUEij^’ATLO^OoLEnroaB (1772-1834) was bom it Ottory 
St Mary, mTDovonshire, October 21, 1772 Ho was left an orphan 
at an early ago, and was educated nt Ohnst’s Hospital, whence ho 
proceeded to Jesus College, Cambridge In his second year at tho 
University he enlisted m the 16th Dragoons, under tho assumed 
name of ^mherhach Ho weaned of tho life in two months, and 
communicated with his friends, by whom his discharge was eflected 
Colendgo left Cambridge finally in December, 1794, w ithout taking 
a degree After this ho had a scheme for emigratmg to tho hinks 
of the Susquehanna m North Amcnca, and there founding a model 
repuhho, with a community of goods, from which all selfishness was 
to ho banished He found m Southey and some other young men, 
ns ardent and inexperienced as himself, warm sympathj , hut tho 
“ Pantisocraoy,” as Coleridge called it, could not ho carried into 
effect from want of funds Colendgo then turned his attention to 
literature He had been intioduced to Joseph Cottle, a hooksollor at 
Bristol, who gave him thu-ty gmneas for a small volume of poems, 
which wore published m 1706 Ho had previously written tho first act 
of the Fan of Bdbespierre, of which Southey comjxised tho second 


* QiiaHerly Jleviem, vol sell p 233 seq 
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and tiurd acta (publislicd in 1794) In 1795 lio married Miss Saroli 
Fncker of Bristol, a sister of Southey’s Avife At this tune he con- 
tributed verses to one of the London papers During one irholo 
year (July, 1797, to June, 1798) ho lived in Wordsworth’s neigh- 
Ixiurhood, and lus share in the celebrated Aj/rtcalJIaZfacZs, published 
in 1798, has been already mentioned At this period his tragedy, 
Remorse, originally called Osorio, was amtten In 1798 Coleridge 
\ isited Gtermany, where ho studied the litcratnre After his return 
ho took up his abode in the Lake District, where Wordsworth now 
lived Do subsequently siient some time in Malta, where ho was 
secretary to Sir Alexander Ball in 1804 and 1805 In 1812 he 
quitted the Lakes, leaving his wife and children largely dependent 
upon Southey, — a striking illubtration of his well-known indififei- 
cnce to personal and pecuniary obligations Ho then took up liiS 
residence in London, finding a home in 1816 in the house of 
Air Gillman at Higlignte, where ho died, July 25, 1834 
§ 4 The literary character of Coleridge resembles some vast but 
unfinished palace , all is gigantic, beautiful, and nch, but nothing is 
complete, nothmg compact Ho was all his days, from his youth to 
Ins death, labouring, meditating, projecting , and jet all that ho has 
left us bearo a painful character of imperfection His mind was 
eminently dreamy, tinged with that incapacity for aclwff which 
forms the characteristic of the German intellect, his gemus am 
multiform, many-sided , and for tins reason, perhaps, could not at 
once seize upon the right ixiint of view No man, probably, ever 
CMstcd who thought more, and more intensely, then Colendgo , fow 
Cl er possessed a vaster treasury of learnmg and knowledge , and yet 
how httlo has he given us, or rather liow few of his works are in 
any -way worthy of the undoubted majesty of his genius ! Materials, 
indeed, lie has left us in enormous quantity — a store of thoughts 
and principles, particularly in the department of oesthotic science — 
golden masses of reason, either painlully sifted fiom the rubbish of 
obscure and forgotten authors, or dug up from the nch depths of his 
own mind , but these are still in the state of raw materials, or only 
partially worked i 

Ho began life ns a Unitnnan nnd republican , his mtellcotual 
powers were chiefly formed in the transcendental schools of Ger- 
many, but ho ultimately became from conviction a most smeere 
adherent to the doctnnes of the Anglican church, nnd on enthu- 
siastic defender of our monarchical constitution It is by the rnio 
Tieauty of a select mimber among many poems that this exqmsitc 
artist in metrical' harmonies holds his lofty place In the groat 
Odes, RVance, Rejection, The Departing Tear, in the Hymn itfoto 
Sunrise in the Talley of Chamouni, nobly imaginative musing nnd 
passion are married to immortal verso In his translation of SoMlet’s 

2 n 2 
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WaUensletn CJolendgc w ns moat successful "Witli almost nil Tenders 
it will for over have the charm of an onginal work Indeed, many 
beautiful parts of the translation are exclusnely the property of the 
English poet, who used a manuscript copy of the German text 
before its puhhcation by the author Although ho has not scrupled 
in some instances to open out the hint of the original, and oven to 
graft new thoughts upon it, his translation is, m «tlic best and 
highest sense of that term, preeminently faithful That Coicndge 
had no power of true dramatic creation is strongly proved by his 
tragedy of Tlit Jiemorse, in which, m spite of a crj' stnlung feature« 
of character (as in Ordoniol, and a multitude of incidents of the 
most violent kmd, ho has not prodneed a drama which cither excites 
curiosity or moves any strong degree of pity Wliat is most beau- 
tiful in the work is all pure description, and in no sense nd\anccs 
the action or exhibits human passions It is strange, perhaps, but 
yet by no means unintelligible, that a man who was so unsuccessful 
in creating emotions of a theatrical kind should have been a most 
consummate critic of the dramatic productions of others Till he 
wrote, deep and universal ns had livn the admiring love — almost 
the adoration — of the English for Shakspearc, there still remained, 
in theur judgment, something of that de haut en las tone which chn- 
raotenscs all the cnticisms anterior to Coleridge’s Lectures on Shals^ 
peare Coleridge first showed that the creator of IJamht and 
Othello was not only the greatest genius, but also the most consum- 
mate artist, that ever existed Nothing can give us a higher 
opinion of the nobility of Colcndgo’s mind than the fact that he was 
the first to make some approach to the discoicrj of those Ians which, 
expressly or lutuituely, governed the ciolnlions of the Shakspennn 
drama — that he possessed a soul \ast onoiigli, deep enough, miiltiforni 
enough, to give us some faint idea of the dimensions, the length, and 
breadth, and depth, of that huge sea of truth and beauty 

Of the poems by which Coleridge is best known, both in England 
and abroad, the most splendid and complete is The Aiicitii/ 
Manner, a wild, mystical, phantasmagoric narrative, most 
liicturcsquoly related m the old English lallad measure, and m 
language to which an air of antiquitj is skilfully given in ad- 
mirable harmony with the spectral character of the cicuts The 
whole poem is a splendid dream, filling the ear wath the strange 
and floating melodies of sleep, and the eye with a shifting, i aporous 
snoccssion of fantastic images, gloomy or ruhant 
The poem of Ohrtstabd, and the fragment called Kulla Man, 
are of the same mystic, unreal clinractcr indeed, Colendgo assorted 
that the latter was actually composed m a dream— an aflinnation 
which may well bo believed, for it is a thousand times more itiim- 
tclhgiblo than the general run of dreams It is a dream, perhaps 
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bnt it IS an <^tbni dream — "n^n somnmtn” — ^inthout so much as 
that faint coherency which even a dream must have to give pleasure 
in a picture or in a poem Like everything that Colendge ever 
wrote, the versification is csquisite His language puts on every 
fonn, it expresses evcij: sound , he almost writes to the eye and to 
the car The lovely narrative iioem, Chnstald, begun m 1797, 
and continued in 1800, was, to the enormous loss of English Poetry, 
never finished It was first pubhshed m 1816, but had been read 
aloud to many hearers previously In pomt of completeness, ex - 1 
quisito harmony of feeling, and unsurpassable grace of imagery/ 
and language, Colendge has left nothing supenor to the charmmg' 
little poem entitled Love 

§ 5 Colendge takes rank also as a psychologist, moralist, and 
general philosopher The Friend, the Lay Sermons, the Aids to Re- 
fleeiion, and the Church and State, arc works which have exercised 
a great influence upon the intellectual character of his generation 
Uut his chief reputation through life was founded less upon his 
ivntmgs than upon his conversation, or rather what may bo called 
his conversational oratory, which must have resembled those disqui- 
sitions of the Greek philosophers, of which the dialogues of Plato 
give some idea It is in his innumerable fragments, in Ins nch but 
desultoiy remains (published posthumously under the title of Li- 
terary Remains), in casual remarks scribbled like Sibyllme leaves, 
often on the margin of borrowed books, and m imperfectly-reported 
conversations, that wo must look for proofs of Coleridge’s immense 
but mcomplotcly recorded powers From a careful study of these 
we shall conceive a high admiration of his genius, and a deep regret 
at the fngraentarj’ and desultory manifestations of his powers TVo 
shall also apinreciato the aastness and multiform character of a mind 
to which nothing was too difficult, or too obscure , a noble tone of 
moral dignity "softened into beauty” by the largest sjmpathy, 
and, above all, an admirable cathohcily of taste, which could 
uncmngly pitch upon what was beautiful and true, and find its 
ptthulum m all schools, all wntera , pcrceivmg, ns it avero mtm- 
tiaely, the value and the charm of the most unpromising books and 
systems 

§ 6 PoBEB T So uTHET (1774-1843) was bom on August 12,1774, 
at Bnsiol, where his father carried on the business of a draper, 
but most of his early childhood was spent with his mother’s family 
IVhilo hvmg until his aunt. Miss Tyler, ho made the acquaintance 
of every actor of ment who came to Bristol or Bath, and he became 
fixed m his aunt’s persuasion that there was only one thmg grander 
than being a great tragic actor — and that at as to bo a great author 
of tragedies He was sent to 'Westmmster at the age of fourteen, but 
he liad had no proper classical traming previously, and the defect 
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was never repaired After spending four years at Wffitminstor ho was 
expelled for writing an article against flogging in pnblic scliools, which 
appeared in the Flagellant, a periodical commenced by Southey and 
his fnend and schoolfellow, Grosvenor Bedford The following 
year ho went to Oxford, and was entered at Balliol At the 
Unworsity ho made one or two fitful efforts to read Tacitus and 
Homer, but speedily relinquished tlio attempt His hope of being 
able to assist hia family chiefly depended upon his taking Orders, 
but his religious opinions prevented him from entering the Church 
Ho hngered at Oxford, undecided what to do, until Coleridge 
appeared with his scheme of “ Pantisocraoj’,” already related 
Quitting Oxford, Southey attempted to raise % authorship funds 
for the Amencan scheme, and in 1794 published at Bath, m con 
junction with Robert Lovell, a small volume of poems, which 
brought neither fame nor profit His chief reliance, hou over, was 
on hia epic poem Joan of Arc, which had been composed in six 
weexs in 1793 He had the good fortune to meet with a book- 
seller as incxpenenccd and as ardent as himself This was Joseph 
Cottle of Bristol, the patron of Coleridge, who offered fifty guineas 
for the copyright Tlio work requin^ much correction, and in 
the mean time, in order to defray the immediate expenses of sub- 
sistence, Southey gave lectures on History at Binstol At this time 
he was often unable to pay for a dinner, and m 1796 he was com- 
pelled by want to return to his mother’s house In Hovember of 
the same year Southey accompanied his uncle to Lisbon On the 
niomiug of his departure ho secretly united himself to Edith Fnckor, 
a young lady to whom ho had for some tune been engagral, thus 
frustrating one portion of his uncle’s intentions in taking him out, 
which had been to break off an apparently hopeless engagement 
After an absence of six mouths Southey returned, and immediately 
commenced that life of patient hterary toil from which he never 
swerved again while health and intellect remained Ho had from 
the outset an allowance of 160f a year, from his fnend Mr Wynn, 
till ho had obtained for him a pension of equal value from the 
Qovemmoiit Yet, with his talents and industry, ho was con- 
stantly on the verge of poverty, and not even his philosophy and 
hopefulness aero always proof against the diflScultics of his position 
In 1803 ho took up his residence at Greta Hall, near Keswick, in 
Cumberland, whore he continued to reside for the remainder of his 
life From 'being a sooptio and a ropuhhean, he became a firm 
behe\er in Chnstianity, and a stanch supporter of the 
Church and Constitution , and many of his works, and essays m the 
Quarterly Review, vroxo wntten in defence of the doctnnes and 
discipline of the Church In 1813 he was appointed poet-laureate 
and in 1835 received a pension of 3007 a year from the Govemmont 
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of Sir Eobcrt Peel During the last four years of his life, ho had 
sunk into a state of hopeless imbecility. Ho .died March 21^ 1842. 

§ 7 Southej’s hteraiy actmly was prodigious The list "of his 
writings, publirficd under his own name, amounts to one hundred 
and nine volumes In addition to these ho contnbuted to tho 
Annual Jieview fifty-two articles, to tho Foreign Quarterly three, 
to the Quarterly ninety-four The composition of these works was 
a small part of tho labour they mvolved they are all, even to his 
poems, books of research, which obliged him to turn over numerous 
volrmcs for the production of ono 
Joan of Arc, tho carbest of his long poems, after considerablo re- 
^ isidnwas published m 1795 It was received with favour bj most 
of the critical journals on account of tho repubhean dootnnes which it 
tsiwused Tho critics praised tho poetry for the sake of the pnne - 
pics, and the public, who rejected the pnncipics, accepted the verdict 
Afrtdie,- which was completed in 1799, was not given to tlie world 
till 1805 Upon this poem ho was contented to rest his fame. It is 
founded on ono of the most absurd legends connected with tho carlj 
liistorj of America Madoc is a Welsh princo of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who 18 represented as making tho discovery of tho Western 
world , and his contests with tho Mexicans, and ultimate conversion 
of that people from their cruel idolatry, form tho mam action of the 
poem, which, like Joan of Are, is wntten in blank \orse Tho poet 
thus had at his disposal tho rich store of picinrcsiiuo scenery, man- 
ners, and wonderful adventure to Lo found in the Siianish narratives 
of tho exploits of Columbus, Pizarro, Cortez, and tho Conqueetadors 
But tho Mctoncs which aro so wonderful, when related as gained 
01 or tho Mexicans by the comjiarativoly well-armed Spaniards of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, aro perfectly incredible when attri- 
buted lo a band of savages liltlo superior in civilisation and tho art 
of war to tho people Uiej invaded Though the poem is crowded 
with scenes of more than possible splendour — of more than human 
cruelty, courage, and superstition — tho efibet is singularly languid , 
and the exaggcntion of prowess and suifenng produces tho same 
elTcct upon tlio mind ns tho oxtravagonco of fiction in tho two On 
ental poems which wo shall next notice 
27iafcJo was^^pubbslied inl801,jnd .th e Ours ejf Kckama m 1810 
Both these jioems arc, in thoir subjects, wild, oxtravagantpmacarthlj , 
full of supernatural machinery, but of a kind as difficult to manage 
with effect ns at first sight splendid and attractive Thcdaha is a 
talc of Arabian enchantment, full of magicians, dragons, hippognffs, 
and monsters In Kehama tho jioet has selected for his groundwork 
tho still more unmanageable mythology of the Hmdoos — a vast, in- 
coherent and clumsy structuro of superstition, moro hopelessly uu- 
adapted to tho purpo-ies of poetry than even tho Fotishism of the 
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Bava<*c3 of Africa The poems aro written in an irregular and wan- 
den^ species of verse — the Thdlala altogether without rhyme 
In his verso (as in his prose) Southey “aimed at the simplicity of* 
undefiled English”, and he strove to inform with moral purpose 
the strange Oriental matenal There are many passages of gorgeous 
dcscnption, and many proofs of powerful fancy and imagination , 
hut tho persons and adventures are so supernatural, so completely 
out of the circle of human sympathies, both in their tnumphs and 
sufferings, and they are so sorupulously divested of all tho'passions 
and ciicumstanccs of humanity, that these gorgeous and ambitious 
woilvs produce on us the impression of a splendid but unsubstantial 
nightmare they are the vast disjointed visions of fever and do- 
linum In Thalaha wo ha\ e a senes of adventures, encountered 
by an Arabian hero who fights with demons and enchanters, and 
finally overthrows tho dominion of tho powers of evil m tho Dom- 
duninl caverns “ under tho roots of the ocean ” It is more extra- 
vagant than anything in tho ‘ Thousand and One Nights ’ indeed 
it is nothing but a quintessence of all the puerile and monstrous 
fictions of Arabian fancy In the Oriental legends these extrava- 
gances are pardonable, and oven characteristic, for in them wo 
take mto account the childish and wonder-lovmg character of tho 
audience to which such fantastic inventions were addressed, and 
wo remember that they are scattered, in tho books of tho East, 
over a much greater surface, so to speak, whereas hero we have 
them all consolidated mto one mass of mcohoront monstrosity 
Wo find, however, cxquisito glimpses afforded us in TlicUdba of tho 
common and domestic life of tho East These poems, like every- 
thing of Southey’s, exhibit an incredible amount of multifarious 
learning, but it is learning generally rather curious than valuable, 
and IS not alwajs vivified by a truly gonial, haimonising power of 
originality 

In the volume of Metrical Tales, which appeared in the interval 
between the pubhcation of these poems, as in genoial in his minor 
jiooms, Southey exhibits a degree of vigour and onginahty of 
thought for which we look m vain in his longer works Some of 
his legends, versified from tho Spanish and Portuguese (languages 
m which Southey was a proficient), or from the obscurer stores 
of tho Latm chronicles of the Middle Ages, or tho monkish 
legends of tho saints, aro very vigorous and characteristically 
wntten Tho author’s spirit was strongly legendary, and ho has 
caught the true accent, not of heroic and cbivalnc tradition, 
but of tho rehgious enthusiasm of monastic times Some of 
his mmor onginal poems have great tenderness and simple dig- 
mty of thought^ and the diction is always simple and noble. 

It IS a great error to suppose that any common agreement 
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justifying tho namo Lake School is to bo found either in the 
theory or practice of Wordsworth, Ooleridge, and Southey ns to 
the use of language 

Kehama was followed, at an interval of four years, by Soderfck, 
{bfiJj(vst~'6f tTie^oths, a poem m blank verso, and of a much more 
modest and credible character than its predecessors Tho subject is 
tho punishment and repentance of the lost Gothic King of Spain, 
whoso Tices, oppressions, and in particular an insult offered to the 
\ irtue of Florinda, daughter of Count Julian, mcited that noble to 
betraj his countiy to the floors The gencml insurrection of tho 
Siianiards against their Ifoslcm oppressors, tho exploits of tho illus- 
trious Fclaj 0 , and tho reappcaranco of Hodcnck at the great battle 
which put an end to tho infidel dominion, form the matcnals of the 
action Tlio King, in the disguise of a hermit, figures in most of 
(ho scenes , and his agonising rciientanco for his past enmes, and 
humble trust in tho mercy of God, ore tho key-note or prevailing tone 
of tho Mork Though free from the injudicious employment of 
Eupcmatnral machinery, and though containing some descriptions of 
undeniable merit, and soieml scenes of powerful tendomess and 
jiathos, there is tho same ivant of reality and human interest which 
charactenso his other jxicms. 

Tho tone of Southey’s poems m general is too unifornil} ecstatic 
and agonising His personages, like his scones, have something un- 
real, phantomhke, dreamy they arc often beautiful, but it is the 
beauty not of the earth, or c\cn of the clouds, but of tho mirage and 
tho Fata Moigana His robe of inspiration sits gracefully and ma- 
jcsticallv ujion him, but it is too \ohiminous in its folds, and too 
heavy in its gorgeous texture, for tho motion of real cmstence ho is 
iiei or “ succinct for speed,” and liis flowing drapery obstructs and 
embarrasses his stops Ho has power, but not force his genius is 
rather passno than active. 

On being appointed ixiot-lnureatc, Southey paid his tribute of Court 
adulation with an eagerness and regularity which showed how com- 
plotowas his conversion from tho political faith of his jouthfuldajs 
A convert is generally a fanatic , and Southey’s laureate odes exhibit 
a fierce, passionate, controversial hatred of his former liberal opimons 
uhich gives interest even to tho ambitious monotony, tho convulsia c 
mediocrity, of his official lyncs In one pLthemrtho Hsion ofJitdg- 
JiiThns cssaj cd to reuvo tho hexameter in Enghsh vcSe~~-This 
experiment, tried in so many languages, and with such indifferent 
success, had been attempted by Gabncl Harvey m tho reign of Eliza- 
beth , and tho universal ndicule wluch hailed Southey’s attempt was 
excited qmte as much by the absurdity of tho metro as by tho ex- 
travagant flattery of the poem itself The deification, or rather beati- 
fication, of George ITI, drew from Byron some of the severest strokoj 
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of his Irresistible ndicule, and gave him the opportumty of severely 
reveagmg upon. Southey some of the attacks of &e laureate upon his 
pnnciples and poetry 

§ 8 Southey’s prose works are very numerous and valuable on 
account of their learning , hut the httle Life of ITcUon, written to 
furnish young seamen with a simple narrative of the exploits ol 
England’s greatest naval hero, has perhaps never been equalled for 
the perfection of its style. In his other works — ^the prmcipal of 
which are The Book of the Church, The Lives of the British Admirals, 
The Lfe of We^ey, a History of Brazil, and of thePeniTJSwZai' TPar — 
we find the same admirable art of clear, vigorous English, and no 
less that strong prejudice, violent pohtical and hteraiy partiality , 
and a tone of haughty, aenmomons, arrogant self-confidence, which 
so much detract from his many excellent qualities as a wnter and 
as a man, his smeenty, his learning, his conscientiousness, and his 
natural benevolence of character His very best prose work is 
The Loctor , of it he says himseK that it contains something of 
Tristram Shandy, somethmg of Bahelais, more of Montaigne, and 
a little of old Burton “ Nowhere else,” wntes Professor Dowden, 
“ can one find so much of his varied erudition, his genial epmts, 
his meditative wisdom ” 


ADDENDUM 


The great stalesman, Geobge Cakioko 
(1TT0-182T) doims a place in EngUsb 
Uteratore on account of his contrlbnUona 
tojthe bmons AnOjacoMn Seviea Hia 
Loves of (he Triangles, n paro^ on Dar- 
win's Loves qf the Plants, the heeiy 
Knxfe-Grinitr, the Insonptvm on itrs 
Smenngg, a mocking imitation of 
Souther’s on the Begicide, Henry Haitcn, 
nud his " cr 

Mtxrtilyof Gottingen " 


are exceedingly amusing, and will long 
po°Bess admirers. It is uom the first that 
the oft-qnoted lines ore taken — 

** So down tiiy fam, romantic AAhome, elides 
The Derby DIUj cerrylog three Inslae. 

Canning s powers in more EerionsjxKtiy 
are attested by tbe noble and afiecting 
lines on the death of his eon in 1820, os 
well os in his Ulm and Trafalgar, kc. 
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CrilLH rOETS OF THE NINB- 
rELNTH CLNTDR\ 

Samcel Rooga {ITG3 1856) ttm bom at 
Newlngton~Qreen, a snbnrb of London. 
\fter a careful private education be vraa 
pla..ed, 'While yet a lad, in bis fatber’a bonk 
)ng bouse to learn the business, In which 
he aftemords became a nominal partner 
In the enjoyment of large wealth and 
ample leisure he de^olcd liim.<cir tolltc 
raturc and to the cultivation of the society 
of men distinguished in politics iiteratnrc, 
and art Ills chief works are tbo Pleasura 
of Memory published Jn llMj Hwncm 
LxferXa 1810, and ftaly, in 1822. His 
poetry Is highly finished, but not cliarac- 
tcrlscd by much power or imagination 

Bev lliujASt Lisle Boivuib (1182 
ISSo5~wa3 bora at king’s Sutton on the 
borders of Northamptonshire He was 
edneated at IVcsImlnster Sdiool and Trl 
nity Ooltege, Oxford In 180^ he obtained 
the -valuable living of Bremblil, in \Vltt> 
shite. He occupies an Important plneo In 
the history of Lnglish literature from the 
great influence which bis poetry appears 
to have exercised over the productions of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey His 
Sonnets, bis Musumari; of the Andes and 
hta 1 illage terse Pool, are among llie best 
of his works. 

Rev CnASLES Wotre (I191>1623) was 
lorn in Ireland. He is cblefly known os 
the auttior of the cclibratcd -lines on tbo 
death ofEir John Noore, published in 1817 
ills lltcmiy compositions were collected 
and pnbllslied In 1825 

Bebxalo Baktoi (1781-1849) was a 
methber of Uic Society of Friends, and 
the nmonnt of attention wblcli ho attracted 
Is perhaps mainly owing to the then nn 
usual phenomenon which he presented of 
a Quaker poet— the title Inde^, by 'ahich 
be came to bo commonly knowm Ho pub- 
lished a 'volume of JMrtoal Effnnont in 
1812, Aayolem and other Poems, 1822, 
f’orfic Vtgits, 1824, Betobondl Tenet, 
1826 Kumerous other pieces appeared 
separately and In magazines 

James MoN'raoMEcr (1771-1864) edn 
cated by Iho Moravians at Fnlneck, near 
lAieds wrote many poems while yet a buy, 
but first attracted piibllc attention by The 
TTanderer xn SuHtterland, published In 
1808, whidi, though not exhibiting roneb 


power, is written In very mclodlons verso. 
His subsequent poems wero The llcsl 
Indies (1809), The TTbrZd bifore the Flood 
(1812), Greenland (1810), and The Pdtean 
Island and other Poems (1827) 

James Ssuzn (1775 1839), known best la 
connexion with his brother Horace, wrote 
clcv-er parodies and criUdsms In the Ptc- 
me, the London Tfcrtetr, and tbo ilonthly 
Jfirror In the last appeiued those Imita- 
tions from his own and brdtbcr’s hand, 
which were published In 1813 os The Ilo- 
jetted Addretses, one of the most Eucccssfnl 
and popular works that bos ever appeumh 
James wrote the imitntlonsofWonl^orth 
Cobhett, Southey, Coleridge, and Crnbbe 
Horace, those of tott Moore, Monk Lewis, 
Fitzgerald and Dr Johnson 

James did little more in the way of lite- 
rature, except an occasloiud piece in some 
of the monthlies. Lady Blesslngton said, 
” If James Smith bad not been a wealthy 
man, uo would have been a great man.' 
Ho died on Christmas kve, 1339, in hU 
65th year 

I^onACEJSiaxo. (1779 ISM) was a more 
volnminous writer than his brother He 
was the anthor of several novels and verses. 
BramUetye House, 1826, was In Imitation 
of Scott’s historic^ novels. Besides this 
he wrote Tor Hill 'TToWer Cedyton, The 
Honeyed Man, The Merchant, and several 
others. Hisbekpcrformancoisthe iddrets 
to the Mummy, some parts of whldi exhibit 
the finest sensibility and on exquisite ytoctle 
taste 

Filiqia DonontEA ^Elu^8 (1793 1835), 
whose molden name was Browne, was n 
native of I Iverpool ond spent the early 
part of her llfo In North Wales, not far 
from Abergele. She was not moro than 
18 years of ago when her first work was 
published In (812 nppear(dJhq,ilom<rfte 
Affections and other poems, and in the 
same year Miss Browne was married to 
Captain Hemans She -was fortunate in 
her competition for prizes, gaining that 
for tho best poem on ITaifaee in 1819, 
and two years afterwards sbo won a 
prize for a poem on Dartmoor Her dra 
malio attempt, the letyers of lalermo, 
1823, was not successful. Other 'works 
quickly followed The Forest Sanduary 
1826, Feeords of Bomcn, 1828, lAtyt 
lynet, ke, Tongs of the Affceliont 1830 
Mrs. Hemans for Iho latter portion of hei 
life resided at Dublin with her hrothor 
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tad wlitbt lliere puliUdicd in 1831 bEr 
aymiafar ChxWiood, and Serna atid 
aipmu tfZife, with a few sonnets entitled 
ThougUt during Sieknat Mrs Hemsns s 
wrlthigs are extensively read Hersnhjcets 
era those which And a ready admission to 
the hearts of all classes. The style Is 
Qracefnli bnt presenting, as Scott said, 
x too many flowers for the fmlt.’ There 
b little Intellectnal or emotional forco 
abont her poetry and the majority of It 
will soon be forgotten. A few of the 
smaller pieces will perhaps remain as 
PjigUsb gems, such -as The Grata qf a 
aoutehtdd ani the Obma of England 

Rev WiuJAJt HEEnertr (1178-18-11) at 
first a lawyer, then Member of Parlia- 
ment, finally entered the Chnrch and died 
Dean of Manchester Ue la the anthorof 
several translations Item the Xotse, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese — the original 
poems, ifclf^a, ISIS andAttifa 1838 — be- 
sides tales sermons, andsdentific treatises 

Tnouss Hstnes Batlt (1)97-1839) a 
celebrated song writer The best known 
are The Soldier t Tear, She wart a meath 
if Eota, I’d he a Bidterjly Oh, no, we 
never mention her, and ITs met—’tioat tn 
aerowd, 

Fnsxcis WnaaoiiAit (1789 1843X Arch 
deacon of Chester, was author of tcrmsla 
tlons from the classical poets, and other 
poetic and prose writings. 

UssBTFaaKCisCABT (1772 1844), pub- 
lished In 1804 a trrinslatlon of Bante's 
Injerrw), and ten years later a translation 
of the Zlitana Commedui, in blank verse &c, 

IVtutau SiEWAUx Rose (1775-1843) was 
also celebrated as a translator His chief 
works were Amada de Caul, 1803, and 
the well known translation of the Orlando 
Funoto of Ariosto, published in 1831. 

IVitUAJt Tatlot; (1785 1836), of Nor- 
wich, translated some of the works of 
Ofitbc, Schiller, tmd l-essing and gave a 
great impulse to the study of (xcrman 
literature In Kngland. 

JASiEsGitAnAsiB (1765-1811), a native of 
Glasgow, at first a barrister, ^en entered 
the English Church, where be became a 
-veil known preacher In 1801 he pnb- 
liabed Jtarg Queen tfSeoBand, a dramsflc 
poem. This was followed by the SabliaOi, 
^^dibalh TTliZikt, and other poems of a tell 
gians character Gtahame is not on easy. 
graoofUl poet, and though bis verse Is full 
of tender and devout feeling. It has little 
t igour or imaginaUtfn. He has been com 
paxed to Cowper, but wants that poets 
hnmoor fowc. Bud depth of poet'c pcsslnn. 


'W’itxiAJtJSoTaEBr.(17ST-1833), bom hr 
London and educated at Harrow, was for 
some time in the army, bnt retli^ abont 
1780 and devoted himself to Uteratnra 
He was a man of great learning, and 
translated some classical works with much 
elegance and skill. His chief works weirr. 
Poetical DaeriplUm qf TTtda, 1789 , Trant 
lotion qf nrgite Georgia, 1800 , Contlana 
de CattUte, 1810, written after the s^le of 
Scott s rcmiuitlc poems, translations of 
The Iliad, 1831 , and The Odyuey, 1832. 
His translation from AVlclond s Oberm has 
received great commendatloiL 

JonK Hooeilasi-Fbebe CII89-1846), a 
friend of'Canning whom he assisted In 
The Antt-JaeiAin Eevieia, was CbargS 
dAfialrcs In Spain with General Moore, 
and afterwords Resident at Malta, where he 
died, aged 77 He was the author of the 
once celebrated satiric poem, published in 
1817, entitled Prorpeetut and Specimen qf 
anintendedhalianal XTorhby VHUiamand 
Robert TThixaecroft, Lc. It was written in 
ottava nma, and was a clever burlesque of 
romantic writings with here and there a 
touch of real poetry It was the model on 
which Byron wrote bis Reppo He was also 
the author of the IPor SongjifSnnnai 
burg published by EUIs os afonrte^th cen- 
tury production, but really written by the 
author when at school at Eton during the 
great discussion on the Rowley poems by 
Cbatterton. Frere also made an admirable 
translation into English verse of the Actor 
mans, Siiighl*, Bird! and RVpps of Aristo- 
phanes, which was printed at Malta. 

Dr Regisald Heiieb (1763-1826) was 
bofifarMalpas, Cbcsblre,''cdacatcd at Bra- 
senosc College Oxford, and snccesshcly 
Vicar of Hodnet and Bishop of Calcutta. 
Ue died at Trichinopoly April 3, 1826 Ho 
was author of the Bampton lectura, 1815 
Eft qf Jeremy Tailor, 1822 , mlscellancout 
pro<e writings , and many poems. Chiefly 
religions, of great beauty and feeling 

ItonEETroinorc (1799 1827) the author 
of a long poem In blank verse, called the 
Count of Time a work of real value A 
few passages have quite a Miltonic ring. 
The poem Is a sketch of the life and end 
of man. The sentiments ore Gal^inIst!c. 
The tone and colouring tun often too 
sombre, boinotimcs the style becomes 
rather Intlated. Robert Pollok was a native 
of Mulrhouse; Renfrewshire, studied at 
Glasgow, and became a mister in the 
United Secession Gbnrch, He also wrote 
Tala ef the Covenantert In prose. 

Rormr Pfoojtncj i> fil 66-1 823\ (ho nsg 
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ot a tailor at llontogton, near Bary St. Ed 
mnnd’s vorltrd os a sliocmidccr in London, 
where ho composed hU poelty, which wna 
rejected by London bootecllcrs, but pub- 
lished at Bury, at tho expense of Oipcl 
Zioin Est] Ho was patronised by tho 
Duke of Grafton, and obtained a sltuatloa 
in the Seal Oflice Jlc died on the l9th of 
Angnst, 1823, at Slicflbni, Botfordshlre. 
fhe chief poems arc Tht liimer’i Pay 
(1193) Pitral Tala (1810), inU Ploirm, 
kc. His style Is d(^ripti\e Tho rhythm 
tf correct, and th* langnaga choice, but the 
gnitlo flow scMoni bunts into tho ru«h of 
liosslon lie never sinks, and never so.irs 

IciL. Lcmia...(l175 tail), a nntlvo of 
Scotland wrote a tcvf poems and miscel- 
laneous prose articles in tho Fdmburgk 
ifaqatine, entered the Church (1793) but 
ailcnvards became a surgeon in tbo East 
India Company’s servioo (1802). In India 
be devoted himself to tho study of the 
Ortentnl longnages ife accompanied Lord 
llinto in the expedition against Java, 
where he died in 1811 Ills i’ofiical Rt 
mams were pnbllshed in 1819, by Rev 
James Morton Sir » alter Scott bos 
spoken in high terms of his poetry 

Tjioxas ^oov TAuarmn (178&-1854) 
was born at Rc.idtnit, roso to distinction 
at tho bar, and was made ajndgo in 1849 
Ilo died on the bench whilst addressing tho 
Grand Jurj at Staflbed In last He wrote 
the tragedies of Ion, The Jlhtnum CapUve, 
‘ The Hatiaere if Clencoe, and 7Ae Cmli 
(ton , and in prose, roostion yfamUcs (1851) 
life of ChaRet //imb, and on Rttay on (he 
Greek Drama. He Is best known by the 
tragedy of Ion, perhaps ono of the most 
etrlking additions to tragic literature In 
modern times. 

,\lrvrnnor JlACKWonrn Pnarm (1802 
1839), son of Mr bcijeont I’ro^ 'entered 
the Ifonso of Commons, and became Secrc- 
lory of the Board of Control. Ills early 
‘ife and writings gave promise of fulnre 
rmincnce. Wlillo at Eton ho started The 
nontan and was ono of tho chief con- 
tributors to Rntghtft Quarterly Jragazine 
His poems, which Imvo been recently pub 
lished In a coilecteri form, ore some of tbo 
most rcmarkablo which have appeared in 
modem times 

HADTUrr 'Cotmnos (1796-1819) and 
SAliA''Cot.RninoE (1803-1862) were the cbll 
drch of tbo grea* Somnel Taylor Cblerldgc, 
and themselves well known in tho world of 
totters. Tho brotlier was author of Poems, 
Fstays Tires qf the Northern 1lorGifes,and 
sthc misctllaueons works His poems r*cro 
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pnbllshed, with a Memoir of his lIft‘,inlB5l 
The sister married in 1829 her cousin Henry 
Nelson Coleridge Tho dissertations which 
sbo appended tomanyofherfathcr’sworka 
pnbllshed aflor his death, are renuirkabls 
both for power of thought and of expression 

Mrs Bootket [CAitouxE Ashe Bow £es] 
lidni at Lymington, llahis 
ir» carl) life was spent in retirement and 
literory pursuits. Several poems were pub- 
lished by her of much taste and sentiment 
She was married to Southey on tho 6Ui 
June, 1839 She completed the poem 
Jtobm Rood, commenced by Sonthey Her 
best known pieco is tbo little lyric called 
The Pauper s Deathbed. 

Ln ocxi’n Lm orr (1781-1840) the 
son of on ironfonndcr of^Mosborongh 
lorkslitre, worked himself at his fathers 
business. In 1823 be published some 
poems, but is best known for the Com 
•Loxo-Iikymes, wlilcli ^appeared between 
1Q3M6 His aflcctioiT and advocacy of 
tho working classes endeared his name to 
them, wliilst his genius and pnro poetic 
forvonr though sometimes leading him 
beyond the limits o^ good taste, clalmeii 
tho recognition of Sonthey, BulweriWfl 
son and 1 homos Carlyle 

Robect MosTOOiiEBTjldOS 1855), a po- 
pular prrecbcrilf'Bijty Clmpci, Charlotte 
btrcct, Bedford Square. His poems passed 
throngb numcrons editions, bnt they are 
stilted and unnatnrel In expression Their 
reliiilons subjects and tbo clever puflliig 
which they received, contributed to their 
success. The chief of them were tlio 
Omnipresence qf the Deity, Satan Lntiei, 
Ressiah and Oxford Ho is peruaps best 
known by the scathing criticism which 
ho rcccivrd In tho cclebmtcd essay by 
ilacaulay 

I FTiTiA EciZAnem LA^no^ (1802 18381 
best known by her initials L L. L, nuder 
which her poems appeared in various pe 
rlodlcnls, which have been coUeclcd and 
published separately Sbo was tho daughter 
of an army agent, bom at Chelsea, and 
married in 1838 Mr Maclean, governor ol 
the Gold Coast Colony West A&ica, where 
sbo died October 16, 1830 

Iter QR>itaECBOLr(1780 1863) anatlie 
of Dublin, and rector of St Stephen a, Wal 
brook, London. Ills stylo was gorgeous 
and his imagination fcrtllo. Ho was tho 
author of several works In poetry ami 
prose Pans in 1815, Anyel qf the World 
(1820) lYtde shall have a FaU, Catiline, 
The Modem Orlando (1846) are his chlel 
poems. In Action he produced 9ol(>tAi<k 
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1W« Great It Bernard nJid JTar- aa_Iho.Ji^ttrlcW-Sbepberd," a native oI 
Jton tlio firat er vrlilch Is a romance of Ettrlck Vole Selkirkshire His school was 
great power and eloquence the mountain s side where he kept the 

Mrs, llATir'TioaE (1773 1810) a native cattle and sheep Hb education was 
of IVIcklow Ccunty, Ireland the authoress scanty, but a quick and retenllvo memoiy 
olPeyche, a poem Ibnndcd on the story of great natural stn3> and a Dne appreciation 
Cupid and Psyche In Apnlelus, and exhibit of the wondrous scenes around him called 
Ing much Imagination and graceful fancy up the dumbcrlng muse^ and In 1801 he 
Jaues BncoiDAK J&owle3_(I791 1863), published a small volume of songs. The 
one of tho principal modem tra^o writers, Jtountain Bard followed in 1807 Soon 
nasbomatCotkinl794 He went on tho afterwards be loft hb occupation and tc 
stage, and there distinguished himself as an sided at Edinburgh, supporting himscll 
actor and writer of plays. He ofterwords entirely by hb pen. The Queen's Wal-e 
retired from the stage and occupied him* (1813) brought him Into very favonrablo 
self with teaching elocution, and some notice. It n-as followed ly itador qf Vie 
times preaching In tho chapeb of tho Moor, ITtnfer Stoning Tales Ac. Hogg's 
Christian body to which he belonged dilef delight was in legendary tides and 
Caliu OraaJiut cos performed In 1816, folklore. lancy rather than the description 
and rras followed by Virginiut one of the of life and manners b the prevailing cha 
most popular dramas that bos appeared meter of the poet s writings. A modem 
In recent times upon the English stage critic says ' Ho wanted art to construct 
771s MiauXbach and WtUtam Tell am per* a fable, and toato to givo duo eOcet to hb 
baps hb two best works. Two novels imagery and conceptions. But there ore 
were written by him, George 1 otett and few poeb who impress ns so nraeh with 
ITenry Porietcue His plob ore natural, the idea of direct inqiiratlon and that 
end tlie draracters well snstalned. poetry Is indeed an art ’ unteaebable and 

Jauss Hooa (1770*1335), known better untanghL"' 

MOKE MODERN POETS. 

Tho poeb of the btter port of the nine- of hb success a firm failed which In 
teenUi century have been very numerous, volved bim in Ib losses. Tho poet, dls* 
but there are only four who stand out In dainlng to seek tho old of bonkmptcy, 
any promlncnos worthy of oomparieon emulated the ezampio of Scott, and de* 
with that illustriorrs band which adorned tcrmlned by the economy of a life in 
(the early years of tho century These Qermnny to pay off tho debt which he bad 
are AxrnEDTEKUXEOv, KoDEBTBttowKn<o, thus Involunbrily contracted. In 1835 the 
Mrs. 13nowim.o, tmd TnoMAS Hood The family took up their residence In Coblenz 
two former are excluded from the scope of from tbenco remmed to (Etend (1837) 
thb work. The other two must not be and returned to London in IBtO He sub- 
passed by without a short notice. Bcqncntly became edlbr of the hew 

TituuAS Hood (1709 1845) has unrortn Monthly in 1841, and held it until 1343 
ntlbly been regarded only as a humorist, when tho first number of hb own Moga 
and os the Englbh reader would acci.pt zlno was Issued A pension was obtained 
from him nothing but wit and humour, for him, with reversion to hb wife and 
tho most valuable of hb writinga are In rbugbbr. In 1844 , and he died upon the 
danger of being forgotten. He was bom 3rd of May In the following year 
cn the 23rd of hfay, 1709 , and In 1821 bo Hood stands very high among the poeb 
jbecamesnb-cdltor of the London Jfapotfne, of the second order He wos not a creative 
1 where hb poem on Zfope appeared. He was genius Ho has given little Indication of 
associated with the biilllonldrcla who then the highest Imaginative faculty, but hb 
contributed to tboMagozbic, amongwbom fancy was most dollcab and full of graceful 
were Lamb, Hnzlltt, tho Smiths DcQuIucey ptoy Hb appreciation of the beauties of 
and Reynolds. Tho btter of these was nature was very vivid , nod some of hb 
united with Hood In the publication of descriptiuas ore modob of their cUm Hb 
tho Odes and Addresses, which appeared most dbtlnctlve mark was tho thorough 
snonymonsly and were ascribed by Cole* humanity of hb thoughb end expressions, 
ridge to Lamb These were followed by Hb poems are amongst the mos* valuable 
iriiiini and Odd»(t« Hood became at contribnUons to Englbh literature of sym* 
onco a popular writer, but In the midst pathy with, and Insight into, humaw uji 
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and cbatBcfcr J 'tsty xtai/nr Is ttmci: by 
tho s.'idness vui nehutdioly nlwaj s 
In hts snirks Tbe antbor of tbo Oomlc 
Anmuib am acarcdy be coocctrcd of as 
mlUng Bnch a poem ns the Urtilt/t tf Sight 
\ct It Is tnifl that hnmonria generally 
ntil’rd tHUi sadness. It has been srcll Said 
by lliiod hlmscli; that 

“ Hurt's net « » jlitR attamd to tnlrtb. 

Util hu tu elaoni In nwlancboly " 

I Uood nos TdUioul a doubt tbe (:rcatest 
’humorist and trll of hU age He pos- 
sessed hi a most retnarhab'e degreo the 
power of perceiving the rhUcuIous and tho 
odd. Wotla termed to break op Into tbe 
mos queer and droll evllibler Hts wit 
waccatbtk and vet It bore with Itself lu 
Tinndy It was never cuarsu An Impurity 
e\en in suggcsilon onunt In. found in 
Hoodapagen. IMtli the homoor was asso- 
dated a nio*t tender pitiios The BrtUh 
hd Is 01 " of the mo't aneclliig UlUe poems 
In our Unguage, and Ls eqnalted onh by 
ano hrrofhlsballadsenUtledAone/At’rpM 
The deep metnicholy tliat colonrs " 1 re- 
member la earrltd almost too far Tho 
la-'t verse of that little poem seems to con 
lain the sorrows of a whole life Amongst 
bis larger wotVa, the I’Ua ijflhe Midntmaer 
JUtnet and tfmani lender an. tho most 
su tsined and elaborate The descriptive 
pieces In both ore full of (lie most careful 
observation of nature, and most musical 
expression of her beaullc» Tlio best 
known of his poems ore The iindpe qf 
Sight, fuQcre Aram and the Sitig tjf the 
ohirt 

1 uwpiTn IJxtmETTBrowvrsa(d IR6I) 
wife of Rohrrl Browning, himself on rat! 
nent poet, was a native of U<ndon and 
contributed In very csri} Itib to some of 
Ibe leading periodicals. Her first seknow 
lodged work was Iromdhmt Bound a 
Iransialion from the great Greek dramatist 
1(133. In lf){4 lier poems were puhliiJicd 
In two volames After her marriage with 
Policrt Browning tier falling health com 
|ielted them to reeldo In Ilalv end Uicy 
tooi. up their rcsidenco first In Piva, arid 
afierwaids in Klorencc. Hero sho sym- 
palht<ed wnrmlv with the can e of her 
adopted and cnifering nation. Her poem 
of Cora f'uidl trindoics appeared In test. 
,whcre the Italian revolutions of IMS and 
1849 kindled her Indignation at foreign 
oppression, and her longings for KalLvn 
libcrt} Her greatest poem, Aiirom Cagh 
appeared In 18SC , her reemt bf/ort Chn- 
gttis and Ijater Pcemt were pnhllshcd, 
lie firmer ehortly be foro, the latter shortly 


afler her diafh which too)v placo at the 
Casa Ouldl Florence, Juno S9th, 1861 

Mrs. Browning atands vcryhl^ In the 
rank of Kngllsb poets. The creative ox 
Imaginative faculty she possessed In tho 
hiRhest degree. Her Sstan In the Drama 
<f Sxxle la ono of tho finest creations 
in tho wiiolo rango of our literature. Bo 
intenre however, was Uio enbjcctivo In 
this poetess, tliat all her writings arc tinged 
by bCTscIf M e can see Uic woman of deep 
emotion of high toned thought of devout 
spirit with soni strong enough to have 
filled the body of a Joan of Arc, shut In 
her darkened chamber, reading “ almost 
ever} book worth reidlng In almost every 
language mlcgltng with a few friends 
the smallness of which drclo prevented a 
loss of emotional force |ir too great expanse; 
her heart going forth hi sympathy with 
the wretched and down trodden and at 
last finding a man and poit worthy of her 
tH.«t aBecUun, and then gathering np her 
sttength she <c<ms to OIng her own soul 
Into her verse non with all the passion 
which gleams throngli * Aurora tei(di," and 
now In the tenderer sonnets so fnll of 
pathos and lovo It Is not to he wondered 
at therefore that some of her wTlllng has 
been called rpatmojie. Sfnt Drewnlng has 
not the calm unfailing Bow of thought and 
feeling which wo find in her only modem 
soperior tbo laiurcxtc. But the woman 
rises to hriglits on whIUi tiie man Iulx uev cr 
stood and finds dtcpv which he lias never 
fatlmmcd. Her stylo Is tbuc'jre often 
ragged, nnfinlshcd, and at times uUcrly 
wlthont rhydim. Seme portions of Anrarti 
Icigh might ho written as prone as well as 
poetry 

Tlio sadnew which pervades ail 'he 
vTillnK of Mrs Browning is wlnt might 
be well cxpeclcd from sudi a lift ns here. 
Her III licaltii the sudden loss of her 
younger hrolher tho long«Dntlnncd eon 
flnement in Uial diamher where no son 
learn ever diccrcd, moat all have deepened 
the sorrow In whlcii she ever dwelt Her 
verse b therefore but rare'v sportive. She 
deals sometimes In satire hat satire b 
always sad. Her own idea of the poets 
wora seems to bear tills view 
lias been os serious a thing to me os life 
Itself, ond life has Uen a vciy serious 
tiling. I never mbtook plca.mrc for the 
finsl cause of poetry, nor leisure far the 
hour of the po.-k’* From such a vtoiv ol 
poetry aitd life, wo earmot wonder at the 
moral puiposa, the eoitZ which Is found la 
all her xrrlUns. 
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§ 1 Clnssification of Romnnccs and Novels § 2 1 homancea lloniCe 
Waltole. § 8 Mns Kadcliffl. §4 Li.\S]S, JIatobiv, and Jins. 
SiiLiim §5 James. §6 11 Aorela of nal bfeand aoctety JIjss 
Bum.ET §7 Jins CmnroTTF S mith, Jins I^om>ALE,nnd Jins Owe. 
§8 Godwin §0 Wiluam JIakedlace Thackfiuy Hw life nod 
writings § 10 Criticism of his works §11 JIi&s LDObwoRTH §12 
J ocal Mtcla Galt, Ptofessor Wiiaon, Lad\ JI0R0A^, &.L. § H 

Ths/iionab/c Novels Lister, Ward, and Ladv Bllssington § 14 
JIiss Austen Theodori Hook JIrs Trollofi.. JlissJImoin 
§ 15 III Onenial Novels Blckforu, Hope, and JIorifr. § 15 
IV Naval and Wiiari/ Novels — §17 Charles OiCku .8 §18 loRU 

Lytton § 19 GroROE Euot § 20 Lord Bevconsfifld § 21 
Amhont Trollope. 

§ 1 The department of English literature which Ins heen cnltu aled 
during the latter half of the last and the commencement of the pre- 
sent century with the greatest assiduity nnd success is undoubtedly 
that of prose fiction— the romance and the novel 
Tills branch of our subject is so extensive, nnd it embraces such a 
multitude of works nnd names, that the only feasible method of 
treating it so ns to give an idea of Its immense nehes and fortilitj 
■will be to classify the authors and their productions into a few 
great general species and though there are some names which may 
appear to belong to several of these subdivisions, our plan will be 
found, we trust, to secure clearness nnd aid the memory The dn i- 
siouB which wo propose are as follows I Roinanccs propcrlv so 
called, t c works of -narrative ilctfon, embodying periods of ancient 
or jniddlc:ngq history, the adventures of which are gonemllj of n 
picture3qu9_ind romantic character, and the porsonages (whether 
token from history, or invented so as to accord withUio time nnd 
character of the action) of a~ lofty 'and imposing kmd IT The 
jvnst class of pictures of society, whether invented or not Tlicso 
(am genoraUy novels, t c tales of private life, though some, a« 
those of Godwm, may ho highly imaginative, and even tragic 'ibis 
0 ^ TOntains a great treasury of what may ho called piclurcfl 
■'of lowl manners, as of Scottish and Insh life III Oriental novels 
^ branch almost peculiar to English fiction , and originating 
partly in the acquaintance with the East denved hy Great Britain 
^m her gigantic Onental empire, nnd partly from the Englishman a 
^tlcss, mappeasable passion for trnvelhng IV m^al and mili- 
tary novels giving pictures of stnkmg adventure, and containing 
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great name of this class, Am SiT»oiJFFK^(1764-1823), whose 
nnmerous romances exhihit a surpnsing power (perhaps never 
equalled) over the emotions of fear and undefined mystenous sus 
pense Her two greatest works are, 27ie Bomanet-cf tho Forest, and 
The Mystenes Udolpho The scenery of her predilection is that 
of Italy and the south of Franco , and though she does not place 
the reader among the fierce and picturesque life of the hliddlo Ages, 
she has, perhaps, rather gamed than lost hy choosing the mined 
castles of the Pyrenees and Apenmnes for the theatre, and the 
dark passions of profligate Itahan counts for the pimoipal moving 
power, of her wonderful fictions The substance of them all is 
pretty nearly the some , and the author’s total mcapocify to pamt 
individual character only makes us the more admire the power hy 
which she interests us through the novcr-faihng medium of sus* 
pense Mystciy_i8_ tho whole spelk Nothing can bo poorer and 
more conventional than tho personages they are not-human Ixings, 
nor even tho types of classes, they have no more indindnality 
than the pieces of a chess-board , they are merely counters, but tho 
skill with which tho author juggles with them gives them a kind 
of awful necromantic interest. Tho characters are mere abstract 
algebraical expressions, but they are mode the exponents of such 
terrible ond mtenso fcor, suffering, and suspense, that we sym- 
pathise with their fate as if they were real Her repertory is vciy 
hmitcd a persecuted scntmicntil young lady, a wucked and 
mystenous count, a haggard monk, a tatthng but foithful waitmg- 
moid, — such is the jxior human element out of which these won- 
derful stnictures are created Balzac, in one of his tales, speaks 
with great admiration of an artist who, by a few touches of his 
pencil, could give to a most commonplace scone on air of over- 
jxiwenng horror, and throw over tho most ordinary and prosaic 
objects a spectral air of onmo and blood Through a half-opened 
door you see a bed with the clothes confusedly heaped, ns m some 
death-struggle, over an undefined object which fancy whispers must 
bo a blecdmg corpse , on the floor you see a shpper, an upset candle- 
stick, and a kmfe, perhaps , and those hmts toll tho story of blood 
more sigmficantly and more powerfully than the most tremendous 
detail, because the imagination of man is more jiowcrful than art 
'tself — 

” Orer all there hung a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spint daunted, 

And said, os pl^ as whispci to the car, 

The place is haunted " 

Tho great defect of Ann Badohflb’s fictions is not their tedious- 
ntss of dcscnption, nor even tho somewhot mawkish sentimentality 
with which they may bo reproached, nor tho feebly-el^ant vorstw 
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wb*ch tho hcroiucs nro rcprcscnttnl as Avnting on all occaaona 
Cindccd alt tltcso things ludtrcctl} coudtico to tho cilcct bj contrast 
and ptqsanlion) , but the unfortunnto pnnciplo she had imposed upon 
Kcrsolf, of clcanng np at tlio enu of tlio story nil tho cucomstanoos 
ffnt appeared snpematunl — of can^ tag us, as it wero behind tho 
Wncfi at tho end of the plaj, and shoeing us tho dirty ropes and 
iraji-doors, the daubed cam-as, the Bengal fire, bj which these 
wondonul impressions had been produced If wo had supped after 
tho play with tho blood boUer’d Banquo,” or tbe “majesty of 
huned DcumarL,” wo sliould not probably bo able to feel a duo 
•mount of terror tbo nest time wo saw them on the stage , but in 
Mrs. Badebfib, where tho feeling of terror is the principal thing 
aimed at, Uus discovciy of tho mcclmnism deprives us of all future 
interest m the story , for, after all, pure fear — s'^kwoZ, not moral, 
fear — is by no means a legitimate object of high art 
§ 4 A doM of writing no i-nsj, and likely to produce 

so powerful nad nmvcrsal an effect — an effect even more powerful 
on tho Ic^at critical minds — was ofcoun>e, follow cd b\ a crowd of 
writers Moit of theve hare dtsccndwl to oblivion and a deserved 
neglect Wo m.ay, however, a few words upon Lewis, Maturra, 
and Mrs Shelley Matthiw Om-oonv Lrviis (1776d818}, a 
good-nalnrcd effeminate man of fashion, the friend of Byron, and 
one of the carU hlerary advisers of Scott, was the first tojiitrodncc 
into England a taste lor the intant Giraian literature ol that day, 
with Its fcpcctral ballads and dtablcne of all kinds He was a man 
of lively and duldi h imagination , and Iwsides bis metrical trans- 
lations of tho liallnd‘5 of Burger, and others of the same class, he 
pnhbshcd m liis Iwcnlicth jear a proso romnneq rolled TJir Monl, 
full of homb’e crimes and diabolic agency" It contains several 
pa«t<agcs of considcrvb’o power, partiailarly tho episode of T^e 
JiU 'Jm*j Xti t, in wh eh the wnndcniig Jew — that godsend tor all 
wnl<.r«, go(y!, bad, and indifferent, of tho “intense” or dcmoniao 
school — 19 introduced with picturt'hjuc effect , but the book owes its 
continued jKqmtanlj (though, wo arc happy to say, only among 
half-educated jonng men and ecstatic milliners) chiefly to tho 
licentiojs warmth ot many of its scenes Cn v.ru:s RonrrT-lLgroniv 
(d 1621) was an Irush clorgvinan of grcarpromiso and still greater 
vanitj , who earned the mtellcctnal merits and defects of liis county, 
men to an extreme little short of cancaturo his inngination was 
vjvid, and ho iKHse^sed a kind of C-xtravagant and convulsive elo- 
quence, hut his works arc full of tho most outrageous absurdities 
lie perpetually mistakes monstrosity for power, and lascivionsncss 
for warmth Ills life was short and unhappy Ho wrote several 
rom-ances, the clucf of which is Mdiioth, a farrago of impossible and 
inconodvaWc adventures, without plan or coherence, m vlnch the 

2l2 
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Dovil (ffho 18 represented as an In«Ji gentleman of good family m 
the ciglitcenth contmy) is the chief agent, Ha was likewise the 
author of a tragedy named Bertraw^ which was acted with succesa 
at Drury Lane in 1816 

TiTpg RTTWT.T.Tiv (1798-1851). the wife of the poet, and the daughter 
of W Godwin, wrote in Italy, in 1816, the powerful tale of J^at^ 
kendan, in which a young student of physiology succeeds m con- 
stmcting, out of the homd remnants of the churchyard and dis- 
seotmg-room, a kind of monster, to which he aftorodrds gives, 
apparently by the agency of galvanism, a kind of spectral and con- 
vulsive life This existence, rendered insupportable to the monster 
by hiB vain cravings after human sympathy, and by his conscious- 
ness of his own deformity, is employed in inflichng (in some cases m- 
voluntanly) the most dreadful retribution on the gvuHy philosopher , 
and some of the chief appeamnccs of the monster, particularly the 
moment when he begins to move for the first time, and,'*towarda 
the end of the book, among the eternal snows of the arctic circle, 
ore managed with a striking and breathless effect, that makes us 
for a moment forgot the childish improbability and melodramatio 
extravagance of the tale 

§ 6 To this subdivision belong the works of that most easy and 
prolific writer, G P. R James (1801-1862) — ^the most industrious, 
if not always "^st successful, imitator of Scott, m revival of chi- 
lalnc and Middle-Age scenes The number of Jameses works is 
immense, but they bear among themselves a family likeness so 
strong, and even oppressive, that it is impossible to consider this 
author otherwise tlm as an ingemous imitator and copyist — ^first of 
Scott, and secondly of himself The Qimt of repetition is, mdecd, , 
cam^ so &r, that it is possible to guess beforehand, nnd with ^ler- 
^ feot certainty, the pnncipal contents, and even the chief persons, of 
^ono of James’s historical novds heroes and heroines, whoso 
features are almost always gracefully and elegantly sketched m, 
have more of the En^sh than contmental character We are sure 
to have a nondcsenpt grotesque as a secondary personage— a half- 
crazy jester, over hovermg between the hairbrained villam and the 
faithful retamer we may count upon abundance of woodland 
scenery (often desenbed with smgular dehcaoy and tenderness of 
language) and moonhght rendezvous of robbers and conspirators 
But whereas Scott has all these thmgs, it must be remembered how 
much more he has leside He looks through all tbingg « with a 
learned spint ” James stops short here, unless we notice his innu- 
merable pictures of battles, tournaments, hnntmg-scenes, and old 
castles, where we find much more of the forced and artificial accu- 
ra<y of the antiquary, than of the poet’s all-embracmg, all-imsginmg 
eye, James is pa^cularly versed m the history of France qnd 
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Eome of his most succ^sful novels have reference to that Couutiy, 
among which \so may mention Rtchdieu. His great deficiency is 
want of real, direct, powerful hn'nidn"'p'ission, and consequently oi 
„ life and movement in his mtngncs There is thrown over his 
fictions a general air of good-natured, frank, and well-bred refine- 
ment, which, howcier laudable, cannot fail to be found rather 
tiresome and monotonous 

§ 6 XL Our second subdivision — the Kovels of real Itfe and society — 
is so extensive that wo can but throw a rapid glance on its pnncipal pro- 
ductions To do this consistently with clearness, we must begm rather 
far back, with the novels of Miss Burney Feances Bubi^^( 1758- 
1840) was the daughter of Dr Burney, author of The History of Music 
'Wliile yet residing at her father’s house, she composed, in her stolen 
moments of leisure, the novel of Eveli na, published in JL778, and is 
related not to have communicated to her father the secret of her 
having written it, until the astonishing success of the fiction renocred 
her avowal tnumphant and almost necessary Evelina was followed 
m 1782 "b j Ceci lia, a novel of the same character In 1786 Miss 
Burney received an appomtment m the household of Queen Chaf- 
lotte, where she remained till her marriage in 1793 with Count 
d’Atblay, a French refugee offioer She pubhshed, after her mar- 
riage, a novel entitled -Gamilla , and her name has more recently 
come before the pubhc by her D iary gndLetters, which appeared in 
1842, after her death The chief defect of her novels is vulganty of 
feehng , not that falsely-called vulganty which describes with con- 
genial animation low scenes and humble personage^ but the affecta- 
tion of delicacy and refinement The hcromes arc perpetually trem- 
bling at the tbou^t of vmpropnety, and exhibit a nervous, restless 
dread of appeanng indehcatc, that absolutely renders them the very 
essence of vulganty All the difiScultica and misfortunes in these 
plots arise from the want, on the part of the pnncipal personages, of 
a httlc candour and straightforwardness, and would be set nght ba 
a few words of simple explanation in this respect the authoress 
drew from herself, for her Diary exhibits her as existing in a per- 
petnal fever of vanity and petty expedients , and m her gross affec- 
tation of more than feminme modesty and bashfnlncss — ^hterary as 
well as personal — ^we see the painful, incessant flutter of her “ dar- 
ling sm ’’ — the pndo'that apes humihty ” "Women are endowed 
by nature with a pecuhai dchcaiy of fact and sensibility , and bemg 
excluded, ly the existing laws of society, from takmg an active 
port in the rougher struggles of hfc, they acqmro much more than 
the other sex a singular penetration in judging of character from 
slight and cxtemid pcculianbes In acquinng this power they are 
mamfestly aided by their reallj subordinate, though apparently 
supreme, position m sociofy, by the sednebons to which they are 
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Bxposcd, nnd by tbo tone of nrliilcm} deference in ivbich tlioj nrc 
nlttiys address^ men wlio appear to each other in comparatively 
natural colours ncicr approach women (particularly immnrned - 
women) hut with r iniish of chh’aliy and pohtcndi'i on their faces, 
and women, in their turn, soon leam to divine the real chiiaclcr 
under all these smooth disgnisements 
Tlic prevailing Iiteraiy form or t\po of the present ago is un* 
/ilouhtcdly the novel — the narrative picture of nniincrs, jusl as the 
<pio 13 the natural literary form of the heroic or traditionary period 
and the above rcniarKs will, we think, aunicicully explain the phe- 
iioinuion of so mail} women iiov# npjicaniig in I raiiiy*, Gcrmaiij, 
aud England, ns novcl-WTit''r8 Our sncitlj is highly artificial tlie 
broad distinctions and demarcations which anciently 'tparatrd one 
class of men and one jirofcssion from another hav c bera ])oIisbcd 
away, or filled up by increasing refinement and the extension of 
jicrsonnl libertv • the artisan and the courtier, the lawyer and the 
ibv me, are no longer distinguished eilhtr by professional costume, 
or by any of tliosi, ontwanl and visible signs which formerly stamifcO 
their manners and language, and furnishtd the old comic writer 
with strongly -marked characters ready made to his Land We 
must now go deeper the coat la the same cverv where, conse- 
quently, we must strip the man— -nay, we must anatomise him— to 
show how ho differs from his neighbours To do this well, fineness r 
of penetration is, above all, necessary — a quality which women | 
possess in a higher degree than men 
§7 Miss Burney was followed by a number of writers, chiefly 
women, among whom the names of Mrs Qinrlotlc Smith, Mrs 
Inchba1d,''and Mrs Opic arc prominent Tliwr fiction", hie those 
of Miss Edgeworth in more recent times, have a high and never- 
railing moral aim , and these ladies have exhibited a power over the 
feelings, and on intensity of pathos, not much infcnorto Biclinrdson's 
m Clarissa JTarhwc But their works are vciy unequal, and the 
pathos of which wo speak is not diffused, but concentrated into par- 
ticular moments of the action, and is also obtained at the expanse of 
great preparation and involution of circumstances , so that to com- 
pare tlicir genius to that of Biclinrdson, on the strength of a fi w 
jxiwcrful pictures of intense moral pathos, would bo a grots iiijusfico 
to the admirable and consummate artist in whose works the pathos 
inimitable os it is, forms but one item in a long list of his cxccllcii- 
cos. 

MBS.,CiunLOTTE SsnxiJ’H (1749-1806) novels, though now for- 
gotten, are praised by Sir Walter Scott, who included her in Ins 
British UoToUsts Her best novel is the Old English Manor 
pnbhBhed m 1793 She also wrote several pathetic poems Mbs’ 
EuZAiiETn I^CHI!AIiP’6 (1763 1821) 5impfe Rory (1791) and Naim 
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tn.d Art (li9G) oLlnincd mucli celebrity in llieir Ume. Sno also 
%\rotc6o>^cral }X)pulnr plays. Alns JLMEi.i\-OEin^l709-1853) was 
Ibo widow of tlio celebrated painter, and litr first novel, 2Vio Father 
and Daughter, published in 1801, ninj still bo read witb interest 
*~§ S At the head of the second di\ ision of our fictions is undoubl- 
cdlj Wxni.TAit Gonav^ ^1760-1830), a man of Irulj powerful and 
original genius, who do\olcd his whole life to the propagation ol 
certain snaal and political theories — visionarj, indeed, and totally 
inipmclicahlc, hut marhed with tho impress of benovolcnco and phil- 
anthiopj "IVith these ideas Godwin’s mind was jicrfcclly satumted 
and possessed, and this intcnaitj of conaiction, this anient ^irojxijfan- 
dtm, not onlj giacs to Ins writings a peculiar diameter of earnest- 
ness and thought — earnestness, tho mrest and most impressive of 
literary qualities — hut mav be considered to haao made him, in 
sjnfc of all the tendencies of his intellectual character — anoiclist 
Godwin was bom in 175G, and appears to haio suclvcd watli Ins 
mother's milk tliosc principles of resistance to autlionty and attach- 
mc:it to free opinions in church and state v Inch had been handed 
down from one stiirda Dissenter to another from tho dajs of the 
ctxU war and the republic. lie r.*3 in rtilitj one of tliose haid- 
hcadcil enthusiasts— -at once wald \ ibionnncs and sovcrc logiunns— 
who alxiundcd in the ago of Marvell, Milton, and Uamugton , and 
hi8 true cixicli would haio been the fir>t period of Cromw ell’s puhhc 
life His own career, extending down to his death in 1836, avas 
incessantly occupied with lltcrarj activilj ho produced an immense 
niimlwrof works, some immortal for tlic genius and ongmahly llioj 
display, and all for an intcnsilj and graaitj of thought, for reading 
and erudition Tlie first work which hronght him into notice was 
the Xniuwj coneemtnff Fo^tlteal Justice (1793), a Utopian theory of 
moraU and goaernmeut, hy which anrluo and bcncaolcnco were to ho 
the jinmifin moMe of all lininan actions, and a philo'iophical repub- 
lic— that faaounto dream of aisionancs — avns to take place of all oui 
imperfect modes of pohtj Auimatcd during lus wliolc life hy these 
opinions, ho has embodied them under a aanoty of forms, among tho 
rest m his immorLal romances The first and finest of these js CaJei 
Wttliams (1791) Its chief didactic aim is to show tho misery and 
injustice ansiDg from our present imperfect constitution of socictj, 
and the oppression of our imperfect Inavs, both written and un- 
amtton — tho teripitm of the statute-liook, and tho jus non 
' scnjdim of social feeling and public opinion Caleb Williams is 
an intelligent peasant-lad, taken into the scrvico of Falkland, tho 
true hero, an incarnation of honour, intellect, benevolence, and a 
paasionato loao of fame This model of all tho ohia’alrous and ele- 
vated qualities has prcviouslj', under the provocation of tho omcllcst, 
most persevering, and iyrannio Insult, in a moment of ungovomahlo 
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passion, conumtted a murder his fanatic love of reputation urg^' 
him to conceal this crime , and, in order to do this more effectually 
he allows an innocent man to bo executed, and his family rumed. 
W'llhoms ohtams, oy an accident, a clue to the gmlt of Falkland, 
when the latter, extorting from him an oath that ho wul keep 4n& 
secret, communicates lo his dex>endant the whole story of his double 
ciune, of his remorse and miseiy The youth, findmg his hfe insup- 
portable from the perpetual suspicion -to which he is exposed, and 
the restless surveillanco of his master, escapes, and is pursued through 
the greater part of the tale by the unrelenting persecution of Falk- 
land, who, after havmg committed one enme under unsupportable 
provocation, and a second to conceal the first, is now led, by his 
frantic and unnatural devotion to fame, to anmhilate, in Wilhams, 
the evidence of his guilt The adventures of the unfortunate fugi- 
tive, his dreadful vicissitudes of poverty and distress, the steady, 
bloodhound, unroUxii^ pursuit, the escapes and disguises of the 
victim, like the agoms^ tunings and doublmgs of the hunted hare 
— all this IS depicted mth an incessant and never-surpassed power of 
breathless mterest At last Caleb is formally accused by Falkland 
of robbery, and naturally discloses before the tnbunal the dreadful 
secret which had caused his long persecution, and Falkland dies of 
shame and a broken heart The mterest of this wonderful tale is in- 
dcsonbable , the vanous scenes are set before us with somethmg cf 
the minute reahty, the dry, grave simphcity of Defoe But in God- 
jNvm, the faculty of the picturesque, so prommont m the mind of 
fDcfoc, 16 almost absent , everything seems to be thought out, ela- 
borate by an effort of the will Defoe seems simply to desenbe 
things os they really were, and wo feel it impossible to conceive 
that they were otherwise , Godwm desenbes them (and with a 
wondrous power of coherenry) as we feel they would be m such and 
such circumstances His desenpUons and chaiacteis are masterly 
pieces of construction, or, like mathematical problems, they are 
deduced step by step, mftdhbly, from certain data This authoi 
possesses no humour, no powers of descnption, at least of nature — 
none of that magic which commumcates to inanimate objects the 
hght and glow of sentiment— veiy httle pathos but, on the other 
hand, few have possessed a more penetrating eye for that recondite 
causation which links together motive and action, a more watchful 
and determmed consistency m troemg the manifp stations of such cha- 
racters as he has once conceived, or a more prevaihng spmt of self- 
porsuasion as to the reality of what ho relates The romanoo o. 
(Mel WMxams is mdeed ideal , but it is an ideal totally destitute of 
all the trappmgs and ornaments of the ideal it is like some grand 
picture pamted m dead-colour 

In 1799 appeared St Leon, in 1804, Fleetwood, in 1817, Mande- 
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mUt, and in 1830, BborUj befOTe to death, Cloudedey These four 
works are rotonccs in the same manner as CalA Wtllxams, hnt 
there is perceptible m them a gradual dimmntion in ngoiir and on-^ 
gmahty vro do not mean of pcsihve, hut of rdative ongmahtj 
St Leon is, however, a powerful conception, executed in parts witt 
a gloomy energy pecuhar to this author The story is of a man who 
has acquired possession of the great arcanum — the secret of bound- 
less wealth and immortal bfo , and the drift of the book is to give a 
tciiible picture of the misery which would result from the possession 
of such an immortality and such nches, when depnved (as such a 
being must be) of the sympathies of human ailcction, and the joys 
and woes of human nature This novel contams several powerfully- 
dehneated scenes, generally of a gloomy tone, and a female character, 
hfarguente, of smgular b^uty and interest 
§ 9 Of more modem novelists Wn.LiAM.MAKEPjEACE Jhackebay 
(1811-1863) IS unquestionably one of the greatest He was born at 
O^utta in iSll, and was educated at the Charterhouse, to which 
he makes loving reference in his Vanity Fair and The Newcomes 
under the name of “ Grey Fnars ” Ho afterwards went to Cam- 
bridge, which ho left \vithoat taking his degree His great dssire at 
this time was to become an artist, and with a considemble fortune he 
started for the conlment, whore ho studied for four or five years in 
France, Italy, and Germany But though a master of the pencil, 
Thackcraj was not destmed to become a great artist By his hfc 
abroad, minghng with different societies, catching the features of 
this and that city and its people, he was however laymg m stores of 
knowledge of the highest value for his after hfe At 'Weimar he was 
one “ of at least a score of young English lads ” who were there 
“ for study, or sport, or society ” He was mtroduced to Goethe, and 
no small pride he felt uhen some of to sketches wore exammed by 
the old poet On rctummg to London Thackeray continued hu 
art studies, but the loss of his fortune compelled him to throw 
himself ivith all his powers mto the field of hterature Ho entered 
himself at the Middle Temple, andjn-lSdS-was called ToTEoTter, 
but he never followed the profession of the law He was first 
known by his articles xaJShraser, to which ho contributed imder the 
names of Michael Angelo Titmatsh and Gcoi^e Fitzboodle, Esq 
Tales, criticism, and poetry appeared in great profusion They have 
a dash, a brilliancy, and fun, which were m aftra times toned down, 
and winch in the present day are rarely seen m the magazines As 
Titmarsh ho published ^e^Farw Sketek-BooL (1840), The Second 
Funeral jof Napdem, The Ghromcle_ofJihe Uru*?! (1841), and 
Jrisi Sketchbook (1843).'' These works were illustrated ly the 
author’s pencil chief of to contributions to Fraser as Fitz- 
boodle was the tale of Barry Lyndm^ The Adientures of ^ an, Irish 
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ForiuneMunter This -was foil of humour and lucident, but the 
r£3mg pubbo tvas not jct expectmg a great future from this un- 
known writer In 1841 Funch was commenced, and Thackeray 
became at once one of its mots diligent supporters Tho,.£ho& 
Papers and Jeames's Diary appeared from “ Ihe Fat Contributor,” 
besides many other pieces m prose and verse hi A Titmarsh in 
1840 gave to the world The Notes of a Journey fromJOornTaU to 
Grand Cairo, and a Chnstmas book followed m the next year" 
These works hid brought Thackeray mto more notice, but he was 
still regarded as nothing but a clever magazine wntcr The sly 
humour, the ivise philosophy, the earnest morahty, had not yet 
been recognised The Eoggarty Diamond obtamed from John 
Stirling a prophecy of future fame, hut ho was not far firom forty 
before his name became illustrious In 1846 and the two following 
years appeared Vanity Fair, by many supposed to bo the best of his 
works— certainly the most original The novel was not complete 
' before its author took his place among the great wnters of English 
fiction It seized all circles with ^tomshmeut The author of 
satirical scotches and mirthful poems had shown himself to be a 
consummate satirist, and a great novehst 
Mr Thackeray’s fame was now complete. He had only to wnte 
and his writings were at once read A Christmas volume was pub- 
lished m J.848, Our-Street, and was followed inJl849 by Dr Bvren 
and his Young Fnends His next great work was also in'rourso ol 
publication In 1849 and 1850 Pendennis appeared, inferior m plot, 
but quite equal to Tant^yjpbwrmhumour, charactcr,and incident 
Another Chnstmas stoiy appeared m 18j51, The Ktckleburys on the 
Bhtne, which brought down the mdignation of the Times-va. tho ofl- 
repeated charge of cymoism, to which Mr Titmarsh rephed m the 
clever little preface to the second edition, An-Essay on Thunder and 
SmaU Beer In 1861 the lectures on The English Humourists of the 
Eighteenth Century were dehvered at Wilhs’sTlooms, where tho best 
men of London society crowded to hear some of tho most mtcresting, 
bnlhant, and yet profound cntioism on the greatest prose wnters of 
our nation These were repeated with similar success m Scotland 
and Amenca , and m the latter country, m 1855-66, ho delivered, on 
a second visit, his course on The Georges, which were received with 
the greatest enthusiasm on his return to England In 1852 Thnclcray 
wrote-hisJEnnond, in our estimation his most ixirfect work of art 
’ The Neweomes followed in 1856, perhaps the most popular of 
• Tliackeray’s works Tho heartiness and earnestness of the author are 
not so much concealed as m his other noveb Whilst tho charges 
of seventy against hun were unfounded, he seemed to have profited 
by them, and this work evinces more of the tenderness which 
marked his generous nature 
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In 1857 Thackeray mode his first and onlj nttempt to enter pnhbc 
life Ho stood for Oxford, hutiras defeated by llr Cardwell by a 
majonlj of 67 He returned mtb more vigour than ever to lite- 
rature, and before the end of that year commenced The Ftryintans, 
which \vas a sort of sequel to Esmond There -wns still the master 
hand nsiblc, hut it was too much of a repetition of his older stories 
On tiie establishment of the CorrhiS Mogazuie m ISGCf, Thackeray 
bccame"editor, and whilst connected with it he contnlmted lus later 
stones, 27ie ^di'cntiircj of Philip, Lovtll the TTitiotrcr, and a little 
monthly sketch de omnibus rebus et qutbusJam ahts, thou^ oftener 
cfe *11.^170, called the lioundabcui Papers. He died,suddcnly in_the 
houscja^ch he had hiult at Kensington on Dc& 23, 1863 
§ 10 In pmsenting some sketch of the works of this great novelist 
we must exclude from our notice his smaller and earlier wntmgs. 
Of them as a whole it may be said that they arc full of humour and 
irony, the moral purpose of the wntcr not to dearly evident, but yet 
present m them all Social foibles, mdn idinl wcaknttscs, the lesser 
sins of society, arc all shown up and treated with qinet satire 
Most of his sanllcr wntings aro colkctcd m the four volumes of 
Mi*ctUanics published in 1857 Here ai'pears the poetry ofThackeny 
It has been i.cU said, “ Thackeray was not cssmitaUt/ poetic,” that 
IS, he did not look at everything through the medium of the poetic 
facul^, his thoughts and imagmings were not always go\emcd by 
a jioctic law He concealed what was poetic in his nature He is 
half ashamed of the sentiment which must have expression. The 
chanclers he loves best aro the characters where emotion and 
nfiTection hold their sw*ay, and he cannot keep telling you so as ho 
wntc^ bnt he docs it with a sort of bashful reticence He was 
thoronghly English in the structnre of his nund He could have 
wept as well as a native of Southern Europe, and sometimes the 
eve is moist, but the old Gothic spint despises a man in tears; 
and so ho stands proudly up lu Eclf-rebaucc and a generous manli- 
^ess VThc poetry of his nature was somethmg he ever kept m the 
recess of bis soul ' It gave a tenderness to his rebuke, it sbed a 
oeaaty on lus conceptions , and as bis countenance ms ht with an 
expression of almost womanly tenderness, so his wnbng is pervaded 
wath a gentle and loving pathos. But he was able to express him- 
self m a poobo form, wath much beauty and grace. WTiat finer 
jttlc poem can he mentioned than his SouiUabaisse^ ondhowgrano 
are some of the strains m bis poem on the opening of the Great 
Cxhibibon of 1851 1 One of his best humorous poems was that on 
the Battle of Lxmenck, and we scarcely know which mo»t to admire, 
the uunutahlo catching of the spirit and tones of In^ agitators, or 
the qmet hninour, which laughs at the folly of the people, and 
yel in which laughter they themselves could searcriy jj^p jcinmg. 
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Sorely the cJuti^e against bun of cynicism ^ras nnfouniled Hia 
humonr is almost as trencbant as Jerrold’s, wbile it causes as little- 
pam as that of Sydney Smith. 

I Tamil/ Fair, the first of Thackeray’s chief viorks, m called a 
"Kovel vnthout a Hero " It is possessed, however, of two heroines 
— ^Behcc^ Sharp, tiie imp erBonat ion-of. intellect without Jieart, and 
Amelia Sedley, who has heart without jnteUpcL "Becky Sharp” 

} 16 Without doubt the ablest creation of modem fiction The selfish, 
prudent, brave httle woman, who without friend or helper wms her 
way, claims the reader’s interest, and very artistic is the setroff 
which the silly, yet most loveable Amelia, presents to the character 
of Bebecca. As a whole the book is full of qmet sarcasm and severe 
rebuke. It is replete with humour and morahty, and rivets atten- 
tion to the end by the vivid reahty of all the persons and scenes 
This work alone might bear out the charge of cynicism against 
Thackeray , but a careful readmg will perceive the kindly heart that 
IS beating under the bitterest sentence and the most caustic irony 
J Pendenms was tho immediate successor of Fonity Fair and is the 
life of a Tom Jones of the present age Literary life presents scope 
for descnption, and is well used m the history of Pen, who is a 
hero of no very great worth. His somewhat sdly love adventures 
and mtroduction to fashionable hfe through Major Pendenms form 
the groundwork of the story Tho Major is a most trathful picture 
of-a modem tuft^Eimter He and his patrons afford room for tho 
satire and the wisdom, the scorn and the counsel with whidi the 
book abounda As Fant^y Fair gives us Thackeray’s knowledge of 
life in the present day, so Esmond eidiibits his intimate acquaidt- 
ance with the soci^ of the reigns of the later Stuarts and eorlici 
Geoigea. Like Vamty Fair, it is without plot, and gives m an auto- 
biographical form tho life of Ckilonel Henry Esmond The style of 
some hundred and fifty years ago is reproduced with marvellous 
fidehty The Lady Seaince is really another Becky Sharp , not 
equal to the modem woman of tho world m tact and power, she is 
Bupenor m beauty, grace, and other womanly perfections The story 
of Esmond is probably the best of Thackeray’s wntings. Though 
Esmond is too much of the Sir Charles Grandison type, ho is a 
noble character, and the dchcaoy of dehneation under the guise ol 
autobiography is one of tiie most sustained dramatic efforts in the 
whole range of English ficbon. The fell of "Trix is a mistake, for it 
IS both unnatural and unneeded Lady CasUewood has all the 
gentleness of Amelia, with much more mtellect We love her so 
much that we can almost forgive the author manymg her to 
Esmond. 

Of tho other works of Thackeray a passing mcnticn must snfiica 
The Vtrgirians is tho history of tho grandsons of Esmond, and 
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thougli not published till 1867, we mentiau it next as related to 
Esmond m histoiy It consistTof a senes of well-deacnbed scenes | 
and incidents in the reign of Greorge 11. In 1858 was ended the. 
most popular and best liked of Thackeray’s novels, The Newcomes I 
‘ The lending theme or moral of the story is the misery occasioned 
by forced and ill-assorted mamages” The noble courtesy, the 
□instinn gcntlemanhness of Colonel Newcome, i3 perhaps a com- 
plete reflection of the author himself Ethel Newcome is Thackeray’s 
favounte female character The mmor personages are most life- 
like, while over the whole there is a clear exhibition of the real 
kmdhncss of heart which Thackeray possessed Philip and Level 
the Wtdotoer appeared in the ComliiH, and here too was published 
the fragment left by him at his dea^ These are reproductions 
ot the old stones The chief charactenstics of his later wntmgs are 
increased mellowness of tone, maturity of thought, and more ex- 
pressed kmdhness and generosity of sentiment 
The two courses of lectures On the English Numounsts and 17ie 
four Georges, are models of style and cnticism Q he latter is a 
clever sketch of the home tod court hfe of the first Hanovenans 
The lectures are full of thoughts sternly abhorrent of the falsify and 
rottenness which these courts present^, while admiration for the 
goodness and kmdness of the third George almost makes the lecturer 
forget his weaknesses As in his novels so in his history, Thackeray i 
always elevates the heart above the head, the emotions above the m 1 
tellcct t The Humourists is a more valuable work, containing somr 
of tlie most complete cnticism on those wnters which is to be founr 
m our language The pnnciple on which some of the wnters, such 
ns Pope, have been moluded, has been questioned The treatment 
of Sterne is too severe, while before Swift it has been well said that 
“ Thackeray seemed to quail,” and the sketch of the Dean of St 
Patnek IS perhaps the feeblest That of Addison must receive the 
first place. None could better estimate the essayist than Thackeray ^ 
The lint, the man of hterary fashion, the kmdly gentleman of the 
reigu of Anne could not be better desenbed and judged than by the 
wit, the essayist, and novehst of the reign of Victona In both 
there was the same giaceftil humour and gentle piety 
§ 11. At the head of the very large class of female novelists who 
have adorned the more recent literature of England, We must place 
hj^BiA-EnsEwoBiBLj^Bbout J1X65J.849) This place she deserves, 
not only for the immense number^ vanefy, and ongmahfy of her 
works of fiction, but also, and perhaps m a snpenor degree, for their 
admirable good sense and utihty Her power of delmeating cha- 
racter, and particularly Irish character, renders, however, her talcs 
exceedingly attractive, and by a complete senes of stones, graduated 
so as to mterest and desenbo almost every age from early childhood - 
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to Toatunty, and adapted to the moral rcquircmonlB of vanous classes 
' in society, slie has certnmly rendered immense services to the cause 
of prudence and practical virtue Her long and useful Me ms chiefly 
passed in Ireland, and many of her carhor works were produced m 
partnership with her father, Bichard Lovell Edgeworth, a man of 
cccentno character and great intellectual activity, who devoted him- 
self to expenments in education and social omchorations The most 
valuahlo senes of Miss Edgeworth’s educational stones were the 
charming talcs entitled Franh, Jlarry and Imcy, Sosamond, and 
others, combined under the general hcadmg of ISarly Lessons These ' 
are written m the simplest style and language, and are mtelhgihle 
and mtenscly mtercsting even to very young readers, while the 
knowledge of character they display, the naturalness of their inci- 
dents, and the sound practical pnnciples they inculcate^ make them 
delightful oven to the adult reader. In the Parents’ Assistant the 
same qualities are apphed to the moral and mtellectnal improvement 
of a more advanced ago , and the common errors, weaknesses, and 
prejudices of hoys and girls are combated m a senes of stones which 
in the good sense and observation they display, are ns admirable as 
in their artistic construction Some of these — ns, for example, Stmjde 
Susan — are little masterpieces of stylo and execution Miss Edge- 
worth constantly opposes not only the meaner vices and errors, but 
■that tendeucy to enthusiasm which in the young is so often, 
though generous in its ongin, the source of much misfortune and 
disappomtmcnt , and she strenuously mciilcatcs the haxqnness and 
the duty of mdustry, moderation, and contentment Her waitings 
for the young form a striking contrast with those of almost all the 
other authors who have undertaken the same difficult task Thc> 
generally, as Berquin for example, fall into the gross error of repre- 
senting virtue as uniformly tnumphont, and vice as umformlr 
punished — a false pctuie of hfe which the oxpenence of the youngest 
reader shows to bo fallacious — ^while at the same time they adopt a 
didactic and prcachmg tone, from which, whether joung or old, wo 
mstinctivoly revolt The tales of the Parent^ Assistant are com-/ 
pleted by the excellent three collections respectively called Morai^ 
Sides, Popular Tedes, and FaAxondble Tales, m which the errorr 
and temptations of middle and aristocratic hfe are most ably exhi- 
bited. ^me of these, as the stones oi Ennui, Leonora, Belinda, &.c 
approach, in extent and importance, to regular novels, thotfgh they 
all liavo Some specific moral aim But iwrhaps the most truly on- 
ginnl of Miss Edgeworth’s stones is the inunitablo Casde Baekrent, 
.giving the biographies, equally humorous and pathetic, of a senes 
of Insh landlords The follies and vices which have caused no small 
proportion of the social misenes that hove afflicted Ireland are here 
idiown up with a tnily dramaho oflect In the novels of Patrorage 
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and tbc_46Kn/£tf other social errors, either peculiar to that country 
or common to it \nth others, arc powerfully delineated Almost all 
these works show a dolicato appreciation of the merits and the weak- 
nesses of tho Irish character, and especially of the Insh peasantry , 
and Miss Edgcwortli has in some sense done for her humbler country 
men what Scott did avith such lovmg genius for tho Scottish people 
In her wntings we see tho Insh peasant os ho is , and it is impos- 
sible to conceive a greater contrast than that of her animated sketches 
and the conventional Inshman of the stage or of fiction. The services 
rendered by Mana Edgeworth to tho cause of common sense are in- 
calculable , and tho singular absence of enthusiasm in her wntings, 
whether rchgious, political, or social, only makes us more wonder at 
the force, vivacity , and consistency w*itli w hich she has draivn a largo 
and vaned gallery of dianictcrs 

§ 12 Mim Edgeworth’s novcr-fiuling success jn tlio delineation of 
Insh-clranefu will warrant us in placing her at tho head of a class 
of novchsts almost peculiar to English literature, and which ought 
to form a subdiiision lu this part of our subject we mean wnters 
jwhoso works are devoted to the delineation of local manners and cha- 
tpictcr Thus there arc many esccllcnt wnters of fiction who have 
do\oted themsebes to tho paintiug-of tho peculiar manners, oddities, 
and domestic life of Scotland and Ireland exclusively JonK Galt 
(1779-1839), in a long senes of noicls, has confiucrl llunsolf to the 
minulo'’dchncalioa — as nch, as original, and ns careful ns tho work- 
manship of Douw, Miens, or Teniers — of tho intcnor life of the 
Scottish peasantry and provincial tradespeople The Jlnnals^ the 
Parish, tho supixiscd journal of n quoint, simple-minded Preshy tenan 
jiastor, give us a smgularly' amusing insight into tho microscopic 
details of Scottish life m the lower classes Galt’s pnmaiy charao- 
tcnstic 18 a dry% subdued, quaint humour— a quahty very perceptible 
in tho lower orders cftbcotland, and which in his works, as in the 
intional clmriolor of his countrymen, is often accompanied by a very 
profound and true sense of the iMithotio Tho more romantic and 
tragical side cf the national idiosyncrasy has been exquisitely por- 
trayed in the touching tales of Pbofebsob John "Wilsol (J.786-1864), 
also celebrated as a poet and tho author of Aeefes Ambr osta nce, of 
whom wo shall speak more fully in tho subsequent chapter In his 
J/ights and Shadows of Scottish la/e, publish^ in 1822, and m The 
Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, which appeared in 1823, he cvhibils a 
deep feeling for the virtues and trials of humble life In this depart- 
ment of loeaT manners tho Insh have peculiarly distinguished them- 
oolves, ns might mdeed bo expected, when wo romoraber tho intense 
vivacity of the Hibemnn chancter, and tho abundance of matcnols 
for the novelist afibrded by the incessant social, religious, and pohtical 
discord vhich for three centuries has never ceased to convulse that 
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country A long list of names presents itself to onr nobco, of nlnch 
it IS only possible to mention— IiAnr Moboaw <nbout 1786;1859), 
JoHH Bahdi (d^l842), Oeoftok OsokerXI’^ 98-1854), and Wiltjau 
OaelEtok All these persons hare devoted themselves, inUi more 
or less success, to the depicting the humours or the passions, the 
bright or dark, the hght and shadou, of Insh life ^me — ns, for 
example, Banim — ^ha\o attached Oicmsolvcs more exclusively to the 
tmgic, or rather melodramatic, scones of Insh society, generally in 
the peasant class , and though it is impossible not to appreciate in 
their works a very marked degree of power, picturesqucncss, ima- 
gination, and eloquence, yet these high qualities aro often eclipsed 
by an exaggerated and ferocious energy which defeats Its own object, 
and renders the work ndiculous instead of subhmo In the Irish 
character there is no repose, and where there is no repose there can 
be no contrast — ^the only element of strong impressions Other 
authors, agnm, ns Orofton Croker, have attached themselves more 
particularly, and ivith more cficct, to the merely romantic and 
imaginative features of the national legends and superstitions , and 
the latter has produced a little collection of fairy tales worthy 
to be placed beside the delicious JJau8 und KtndcrmUrchen of the 
brothers Gnmm 

§13 Of those who have devoted themselves to the delineation of 
purely English manners m all ranks of society the number is so 
immense that it would be ns useless ns tedious to give oven a cata- 
logue of their names and works "Wo shall content ourselves with 
seleotmg a few of the most prominent, or rather such ns appear 
typical, and as consequently will gi\c, in each instance, the general 
idea of the class at whoso head wo place them, and first, of the 
WTitcrs of what are called “fashionable novels ” — i e such as,pTotena 
to depict the niarmcrs, habits, and sentiments of anstocmtic life 
There is no country m the world, assuredly, in which the middle 
and lower classes possess so much personal liberty, and consequently 
so much enlightenment and independence, ns England , but at the 
same tune there is hardly any nation in which, generally speakmg, 
there is such a tendency in each class to ndmirc and ape the moimors 
of the class immediately above it. Our present busmess is with tlio 
literary effect of this peculiar admiration of anstocraoy Its tendency 
has been to flood our hteraturo -with a preposterous amount of trashj 
ivntmgs, proposmg to give a faithful reflection of the manners and 
habits of high hfe Frequentlj composed, and as a mere specula- 
tion, by persons totally unacquamted with the scenes they essayed 
to desonbo, and relymg for their interest either on grotesque exagge- 
rations of what they supposed to exist m those favoured regions— 
the Empyrean of fashion— or on coarse scandal and misrepresenta- 
tion, these egregious books were either signpost caricatures of what 
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tlie AuthoTB had never seen, or\7ere olumi^ r^aiifi& of forgotten 
scandal, 'vyithont wit, sense, prohahiUfy, or natnie The mom cx> 
traragant, however, were these pictores, and the less they resembled 
the ordinaiy life of the reader, the more eagerly were they admired , 
and it IS not to he wondered at that the time should come when per* 
sons, either themselves members of aristocratic society, or men capa- 
ble of forming tme Ideas on the subject, should have taken in hand 
to give something like a true picture of the life of these envied circles 
Among the best of these fashionable novels arc those of T, H.JLjisier 
( d ,1842), E ,PiiUMEE WABDw(d. -1846), and LADr-BIlE 88 IKGT 0 ^ 
(179j0;^1849) The novels of Ward are distmgmshed by the author’s 
attempt to unite with an mterestmg story a good ded of elevated 
philosophical and literary speculation, so that many of his works — 
as, for instance, Tremaine, Be Vere, Be Oltffmd, Sec — are something 
which IS neither a good narrative nor a collection of good essays 
Either the philosophy impedes the narrative, or the narrative de- 
stroj 8 the interest and coherency of the philosophy But the writings 
of Ward, as u ell as of Lister, whose Oranl^ may be read with plea- 
sure, arc valuable for the simple and unaffected tone of their language, 
for the moVal truth and elevation of thcar sentiment, and for the 
(diarm that can only be expressed by that most untranslatable of 
English words — “ gentlemanlmess ” 

§ 14 Dcscendmg the social scale, wo come to a very largo and 
charactensbc department of works— the department whlcih un- 
doubtedly possesses not only the greatest degree of value for the 
Enghsh reader, but will have the most powerful attraction for foreign 
students of our hterature This is that class of fictions which depicts 
(the manners of the middle and lower classes , and here agam we gTinli 
j encounter a singular amount of female names The first m pomt of 
time, and the first m pomt of ment, m this class, is-Miss^Austju. 
(1776-1817), Avhose novels may bo considered as models of perfection 
m a new and very difilcult species of writing She depends for her 
effect upon no surprising adventures, upon no artfully-mvolved plot, 
upon no scones deeply pathetic or extravagantly humorous She 
paints a society which, though virtuous, mtolhgent, and enviable 
above all others, presents the fewest salient pomts of interest and 
'singulanty to the novehst wo jnean the society of English coimtry- 
gegittemcn Whoever desires to know the mtenor life of that vast 
and adnurablo body the rural gentry of England — a body which ab- 
solutely exists m no other country on earth, and to which the nation 
owes many of its most valuable characteristics — must read ATtfs 
A usten’s novels. Sense jindMenstbUtii/, Pnde^and Prejudice, J^ans~ 
1ield~Park,~ac!iEm^ In these works the reader'^irBnd' very 
little vanety and no picturesqueness of persons, little to mspire 
strong emotion, nothing to excite wonder or laughter , but ho will 
ENO LIT 2 K ^ 
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find sdniirable good sense; exquisite discnnimatiou, and an un- 
nvalled power ol easy and natural dialogue. Miss Ferbieb (d 1854) 
has also wntten a number of noveb, generally depiclibgfV'ifli great 
vivacity and truth, tiie oddities and affectations of semi-vulgar bfe, 
but her works are far infonor, as artistic productions, to tlie elegant 
sketches of Miss Austen. 

y'Of the purely comic manner of fiction there are few better exam* 
pies than the novels ol Theodobe JEIojik (i788«1842) He is greatest 
m the description of London life, and particularly in the neb droller^ 
with which ho paints the vulgar efforts of suburban gentihty to ape^ 
the manners of the great. There is not one of his numerous novels 
and shorter tales in which some scene could not be cited carrying 
tins kmd of drolleiy almost to the bnnk of farce. Many of his 
works — as Sayings and Doings — consist of short tales, each destined 
to develop the folly or evil consequences of some particular mcon- 
sistency or affectation thus the work just cited consists of a set of 
detached stones, each wntten on the text, as it wore, of some common 
well-known proverb, and though the narratives are of verj slight 
construction, and do not contam very profound yiews of character, 
they none of them are devoid of some morcdibly droll caricatures ci 
manners "What, for example, can be more irresistible than the 
Bloomsbuiy evenmg party m Mamodl, or the dinner at Mr Abber- 
ley’s in The Man of- Many Fnends ? Hook's more exclusu ely sen- 
ous novels are generally considered as mfenor to those m which 
there is a mi\ture of the ludicrous, and for one of the last works 
produced bj tins cloier writer before his death, ho selected a subject 
admirably adapted to the peculiar strength of his talent ' This was 
Jack, Brag, a most spmtcd embodiment of the arts emplojed by a 
vulgar pretender to creep into anstocratio society, and the ultimate 
discomfiture of the absurd hero Hook was a man of great but super- 
ficial powers, one of the most amusing comersationists of the day, an 
inimitable relatcr of anecdotes, a singer, and an tmpivpvisafore , but 
he was mmself afflicted wuth the same passion for the society of the 
great as he has so wittily caricatured in Mr Brag, and his bfe was 
jiassed m moessant but desultory literary labour as a iiovehst and 
journabst, m frequent disappointments, m debt, and in the empty 
applauses of the circle ho amused He died in 1842, leaving a large 
number of works, all of them exhibiting strong proofs of humour 
but mostly depnied of permanent value by the haste perceptible in 
their execution. The best of them are, perhaps, (hlbert Chimey, and 
ltd contmuation, Ottrney Mamed 
Very sraular to Theodore Hook in the subject and treatment of 
her novels, and not unhko him in the general tone ol her talent, 
U Mbs -Teomope, whoso happiest efforts are the exhibition 
of the gross arts and impudent stratagems employed by (he pre* 
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londois to fa^on M« Trollopo’a chief defect is coarseness and 
Tiolcnco of contrast she does not know where to stop, and is too 
apt to render her characters not ndA'ulons only, hut odious, in 
which she offends against the pnmatj laws of comic imting Morc> 
oTcr, she neglects light and shade in her pictnrcs her personages 
arc cither mere cnihodimcnts of all that is contemptible, or cold 
abstractions of eicrj thing refined and excellent Her best uorb is, 
perhaps, The. Wxdm which she has reached tlic ideal 

of a character of gross, full-blown, palpable, complete pretension and # 
vulgar ossuraucc The widow, with her coaiso handsome face, 
and her imperturbable, unconquerable self-possession, is a trulj 
nch comic conception Mrs Trollope’s plots are exceedingly slight 
and lU-constructed, but her narrative is h\ cly, and she jiarticnlarly 
excels in her characters of goodnatured, shrewd old maids 
It would bo a great injustice wore wo not to devote a few words of 
admiration to the charming shotches of Miss Mitford (17S9-1855), 
a lady who has described the viUj^c life and scenery of England 
with the grace and delicacy of Goldsmith himself Ouryj.Uage is 
one of the most delightful books m the language it is full of those 
koTM scenes which form the most exquisite pccuhanty, not only of 
the 0 x 101001 nature, but also of the social life of the country In 
nothing IS our nation so happily distinguished from all others as 
m the enlightenment, the true refinement, the virtue, and flic 
dignity of her middle and lower dosses, and in no position arc 
those classes so worthy of admiration as in the quiet, tranquil exist- 
ence of the country Slw describes ovitb the truth and frdchty of 
Cmbbc and Cowper, hut without tlio moral gloom of the one, and 
the morbid sadness of the other A\Tiollior it is her pet greyhound 
L 1 I 3 , or tlie sunburnt, curly, ragged village child, the object glows 
before us with something of that daj light siinshino which wo ^d in 
its highest perfection in the rural and familiar images of Shakspearc 
§ 15 IIJ OniEsX'Aii No\ fci^ — 1 ho immense colonial possessions 
of Great Britain, and particularly her colossal empire m the Boot, 
combined with tlie passion for traa oiling so stronglj manifested in 
the nation, have created in our literature a class of works winch 
may be considered ns forming almost a sejiarato department of 
(fiction These are novels which have for their aim the delineation 
/of the mauners aud scenery of distant countnes , and as among 
these works the Oncntal are naturally the most splendid and pro- 
minent, wo shall take three which scorn the most favourable 
specimens of this subdivision Tlioj are different from each other 
in form, in tone, and in scope, but are equally dislmguished for 
their cleverness and individuality Of these Oncutil noiols, then, 
wo select, as the most slnlung examples, 

Vafheh, hyjynjiUM BEO groun-(475M8i4) , the romance of 

2 k2 
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Jnatiastus, by Thomas Hope (about 1770-1831) , and tho inimi- 
tablo Mjjt Baba of J«mes lIoBiEn (d 1849) Tho first of these 
fictions WTis as mid, strange, and dreamily magnificent as the chnractei 
and biography of its author— a man almost as nch, as splendidly 
lu\nnous, and ns coldly meditative ns tho Comte do Idontc-Glmsto, 
in Dumas’s popular story Faibel is an Arabian tale, and uas 
originally pubbslied in 1784, tn French, being one of tho rare 
instances of an Enghshmnn being able to write tliat difficult lan- 
guage with the grace and pimty of a nntno Being afterwards 
translated by the author into his mother tongue, it forms one of the 
most evtraordinniy monuments of splendid imagery and caustic 
mt which literature can afford It is aery short, and in some 
respects resembles (at least in its cold sarcasm of tono ana cxquisits 
refinement of sljle) tho Zadig of Voltaire But Vaihek is immea- 
surably superior in ixiinl of imagination, and in its singular fidelity 
to tho Onental colouring and costume Indeed, if we set aside its 
contemptuous and sucenug tone, it might pass for a translation of 
one of UTte Thousand and One Ntghts It narrates tlie adi entnres of 
a hanglitj and effeminate monarch, led on, by tho temptations ol 
a malignant genic and the sophistncs of a cruel and ambitious 
mother, to commit all sorts of enmes, to abjure his faith, and to 
offer allegiance to Eblis, tho Mahomedan Satan, m tho hopo of 
seating himself on the throne of tho Prcadamitc sultans The gradual 
dcaclopmcnt in his mind of sensuality, cruelty, atheism, and msano 
and Titanic ambition, is very finely traced the imagery throughout 
IS truly splendid, its Eastern gorgeousness tempered and relieved by 
the sneering sarcastic irony of n French Encyclopddisto , and tho 
concluding scene soars into the highest atmosphere of grand desenjv 
tivo poetry Here ho descends into tho subterranean palace of 
Eblis, whore ho docs homage to the EmI One, and uanders for 
a while among tho superhuman splendours of those regions of 
punidiment Tho fancy of gimius has seldom conceived anything 
more temblo than “tho vast multitude, incessantly passing, ulio 
severally kept their right hands on their heart, -without onco 
regarding anything around them They all avoided each other, 
and, though surrounded by a multitude ^at no one could number, 
each wandered at random, unheedful of tho rest, ns if alone on a 
desert when, no foot had trodden ” 

Hope, hko Beckford, was a man of refined taste, luxunous habits, 
and possessed of a colossal fortune accumulated m commerce His 
woib, though vciy different in form from that of Beckford, ivas not 
nnhko It in some jioints Anastasias, published in 1819, purports 
to bo the autobiography of a Greek, who, to escape tho consequences 
of his own crimes and Mllnnies of svory kmd, becomes a tcne<fade, 
83d passes through a long senes of tho most extraoifiimiy’aiid 
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romnntio vicissitades The hero is a compotind of almoai: all the] 
Ticcs of hiB unfortonate and degraded nation , and in his vicissi- 
tudos of fortune we see passing Before us, as in a diorama, the 
whole social, pohtical, and religious life of Turkqr and the Morea 
The sfylo IS ekhorate and passionate and this, as well os the cha 
lacter of the pnncipal personage, 

“ Link’d with one Tirtne, and a thousand crimes,” 

reminds us, in rcadmg Anaatasius, very strongly of the manner of 
Lord Byron Indeed, this romance is very much what Byron would 
have wntten m prose — the same splen^d, vivid, and ever-fresh 
pictures of the external nature of the most beautiful and mterestmg 
region of the world, the same intensity of passion, the same gloomy 
colouring of unrepentmg crime 

But if the darker side of Oncntal nature bo presented to us in 
VaOieh and ^nastosius, m the former combmed with the caustic 
irony of Voltaire, m the second with the mournful grandeur of 
Byron, the Baba oLJUoncr will make us ample amends 
in_ drollery and^i truly^ comic verve This is the QU Bias of 
Oncntal life Hajji Baba' is a barber of Ispahan, who passes 
through a long but delightfully voned senes of adventures, such as 
happen in the despotic and simple governments of the East, where 
the pipe-bearer of one day may become the vizier of the next The 
hero IS an easy, meny good-for-nothing, whoso dextenty and gaiety 
it IS impossible not to admire, even while wo rejoice in the punish 
ment which his manifold rascahhes draw down upon him , and 
perhaps there is no work in the world which gives so vost^ so livdy, 
and so accurate a picture of every grade, every phase of Onental 
existence Mr Moner, who resided nearly all his life m vanous 
parts of the East, and whose long sojourn as British minister in 
Persia made him profoundly acquainted with the character of the 
people of that country, bos most inimitably sustained his imagmary 
personage The Hajji is not only a thorough Oncntal, but m^^ _ 
tensely Persian, and a Persian of the lower class into the bargain ; 
a perfect specimen of his nation — ^the French of the East — gay, 
talkative, dexterous, vain, enterprising, acute, not over scrupulous, 
but always amusing The worthy Hajji, m the continuation of the 
story, comes to England in the smto of on embassy from “the 
asylum of the umvorso,” and perhaps nothing was ever more 
trdy natural and comic than the way in whidi he relates his im- 
pressions md adventures m this country, his surprise at the condi- 
tion of women among us, his admiration of the “ moonfoces,” and, 
above all, his ostomshed wonder at the “Coompany,” the great 
cmgma to all Onentals 

§ JQ, IV, AVAL AND M^a'rAB7 Novels — It now remains only 
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to speak of one species of prose fiction — that -which has for its sub- 
)bct tno manners and personages of marine or militai 7 ;life It may 
easily ho conceived that, the former service being most entwmed 
with all the sympathies of the national heart, the Bubdivision of 
marine novels should bo the riohest The contrary might be 
nntnrally expected in Franco , and in Franco ivo nccordmgly find 
that though, particularly in modem times, numerous noiclista have 
endeavoured to put in a picturesque and attractive hght the man- 
ners and scenes of a sea-life, yet that it is the army which has 
supplied popular litciaturo — the novel, the chanson, and the vaude- 
ville — with the types of character most identified with the national 
feeling and predilection What the miltiatre is to the French 
public, the sailor is to the English in the songs of the people, on 
their stage, in their favounto books, the “Jack Tar,” the "old 
Agamemnon” who followed Nelson to the Nile, is ns poipetually 
recurring and indispensable a personage os the “ vioux moustache,” the 
“ grognour de la vieillo garde,” to the French And this is natiim] 
enough Each country is pccuharly proud of that class to which it 
owes its brightest and least disputable gloiy as the Frenchman 
naturally hugs himself in the idea that Franco is incontestably the 
first military nation in the world, so the Englishman, no lets 
aaturally, is peculiarly vain of his country’s naval aohiovcracnts , 
not that in either cose the former at all forgets or undervalues the 
naval triumphs of his flag, or the latter the military exploits of his , 
but simply because Franco is not essentially manbmo, and England 
IS, and therefore tlio natives of each attach themselves to that 
species of glory which they consider the peculiar property of their 
nation 

At the head of our manno novelists stands Capta^ Mabbtat 
(1792-1848), one of the most easj’-, lively, and truly humorous 
Btoiy-tellcrs wo possess. One of the chief elements of his talent is 
undoubtedly the tone of high, eflcnescent, irrepressible animal 
spirits whi^ ohametonses overythmg ho has ivrittcn Ho seems as 
if ho sat down to compose -without bavmg formed the least idea of 
what he is going to say, and sentence after sentence seems to flow 
from his pen without thought, without labour, and without hesita- 
tion Ho seems half tipsy with the very gaiety of his heart, and 
never scruples to introduce the most grotesque extravagances of 
character, language, and event, provided they are likely to excite 
a laugh This would produce absurdity and failure os often os 
laughter were it not that he has a natural tact and judgment m the 
ludicrous, and this happy audacity — this hit-or-miss boldness — 
serves him admirably w^ Nothing can surpass the livehnoss and 
drollery of his Peter Ptnipfe, Jacob Ihtth/ul, or JIfr Midshipman 
Easffi what an *naxbaustable galloiy of onginals has bo paraded 
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bcforo OB ! Tho English sntionni tomporAmcnt has a pcculmr ton ; 
dcnc> to prodoco eccentricity of mnnner, and a eca-lifo in particolai' 
iwems calculated to foster these oddities till they burst into full 
blow and luxunanco Marryat’s nartatii ea aro exceedingly inarti- 
ficial, and often grossly improbalalo , but wo read on wnth gay 
delight, nci cr thinking of tbo stoiy-, but only solicitous to follow 
tho droll adventures, and laugh at tho still droller charaetcro 
Smollett himself has nothing noher than Captain Kearney, with his 
lies and innocent ostentation , Captain To, w itli his passion for pig, 
nis lean wife and her piano, or than Mr Ens> iightiug Ins ship 
under a green petticoat for want of an ensign Tlus author has 
also a peculiar talent for the delineation of boyish characters his 
Faithful and Peter Simplo (the “ fool of the family ”) not only 
amuso but interest iis , and in man} passages he has shown no 
mean mastery over tho pathetic emotions Tlioiigh sujKrficial in 
Ins MCW of character, lio is gcncnll} faithful to reality, and shows 
an extensive if not aery deep knowledge of what his old watcnnnii 
calls “ human natur ” llierc aro few authors more amusing than 
Marrj at Ins books hav o tho offcrvcsccncc of champagne 

Captaikb Gl/bscook and CuAMiin, Mn UowAnn and Mn Tnr- 
JAWKir, have also produced naval fictions of merit tho two last 
authors have followed a more tragic iiath than tho others men- 
tioned above, and have vvnlten passages of great power and impres- 
siveness, but their works aro injured by a too frequent occurrence 
of exaggerated pictures of blood and horror— a fatal fault, from 
which they might liave been warned by tlio example of Eugbno 
Sue 

Tho tales called Tom Cringle’s Jjog and. The (7i uxse of tho Midge 
aro also works in lliis kind (although not exclusively navil) of 
striking bnlliarcy and iraagiintivo power In these wo have a 
most gorgcousl} colomcd and faithful delineation of tho luxuriant 
scenery of tho West Indian Archipchigo, and tho manners of the 
creolo and colonist population aro reproduced with consummate 
drollery and incxhnustiblo splendour of language ITioy were tho 
production of Mn Michafii^Scott (d 1835), a gontlomrji engaged " 
in commerce, and jicrsonally familiar-wilh tho scones ho desenb^ , 
and tho admimtion they excited at their first appcaranco (ano- 
nymously) m jOlacLwooTs Magazine caused them to bo asenbed 
to tho pon of some of tho most distinguished of livmg writers, par- 
ticularly to that of PaorESsoR Wii^oN 

Tlio militniy nov ols are mostly by livnng authors, and aro thereforo 
excluded from our work. Mb Qnnio has recorded in a narrative 
form many striking episodes of that “ war of giants ** whoso mort 
glonous and terrific scones were tho lines of Torres Vednis, the 
ttorm of Radajoz, and tho field of Waterloo, and a number of 
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yotmgor anlliors, oliiofly IrislitQon, as M^ebbs Leteb and Loyeb, 
have detailed with their national Tivncity the grotesqne oddities nnd‘ 
gay bravery of their countiymen, who never ajipcar to so much 
advantage os on the field of Wtlo 


NOTES AND ILLDSTBATIONS. 


OTHER NOVELISTS. 

A few other Novcileta, omitted In the 
preceding chapter, deseire o few wordi — 
Umntr Mackerzie (iy4S.i830, a Scotch 
man and a nstdcnl InEdlnbarghiWheroIio 
Cidoyed great 11 tenuveelehrit; He Is beet 
known by Sheiliin <if Aetfng.pnbUahedla 
Itrx, In which he imitated with oonatder 
able snocess the style of Sterne He also 
wioto ne Jfan ofJht VTortd, which is In 
ferior to the former norcl. 

TnoiiAsBonaiiOFT(lf'<S 180B) on ardent 
admirer of the Frendi rovolntlonery doc- 
trines nbich be introdaced Into hia norol, 
ARnaftiret.pahilBhcdlnlTsa Helshetter 
known by his comedy, The Jload to Hum 
BormA Lee (nso-lOTt) and HXmnTrr 
Lee (Itce-lBSl), the authoresses of the 
OanUrltury nla of which the greater 
part was wrltCBn by the yonngcr sister 
fhe arst Tolnmo appeared In If 97 These 
Tales ore of real merit, and wIU weU repay 
pemsaL “Jawltner.orOkeffennan'e Thfe," 
says Lord Byron, "made a dcq> Impresslan 
upon me, and may Inddsd be said to con- 
tain the germ of mndi that 1 have stneo 
written" He prodneed in 1821 a dra 
matte version of this tale, under the Utio 
of ITenier, or (he hUierilanee. \ 

Dr Jons hloosE -^729 18i)2), a nstWe ^ 
of Stirling and a mcAcol ma^ wrote no 
merous works, of wbldi bis novel celled 
Zduco published In 1785 b the best known 
Or hloore bod lived abroad for some yean 
and the scene of the novel is laid dilefly 
In Italy 

Assa Mama roimai (1^81-1832) and 
Jake Pouieb (1776-1850), two siatcre, 
whoso works wore veiy p^lar In their 
day The Thaddeut nf irariaio (1803) and 
the BboWtsJl chttfs (igoo) of tho Utter are 
we best knorvn Iho style U nntmnled, 
and some of the scenes strOdng, bnt they 
exhibit little knowlcd^ of leal life or 

character. 


Mrs. MAitr Bbdsidv (I7?8*iei8), a na 
Uve of tbo Orkneys; and tve anthorcss ol 
Bdf Control (1811) Bnd'3)tte{pline(18U} 
two novels of oonsldcmblls power 
Mss. EiozABsm HawiItov (1758-1810), 
a native of Bellast, bnOfnrmght up in 
Scotland, tho anthorcssc of the iropular 
morel talc, 27Ie CoUa^^ of Otenbumte, 
published in 1808 % ^ 

JoimOnsoKLocKiUBriM^Bl 1854), who 
will claim a fdller notln liH the following 
chapter, mnst bo meatloned h»ra on acconnt 
of bis four remarkable aonAlst falenut, 
« Koman Story (1821); a tele flUf the times 
of Thttan , ddam Slq}if{’Ss3vw Jttyinaii 
Bolton (1823) and JUatMctoBalfl (1824) i 
Jaitn/Bailue Fuaseb (d. l'«5e), tba 
Duthor4t two OricntalTomanccs,! The Kut 
nlbcuh, ct 2hTe of Khonucm (1^8), and 
27ie i’ersum Ademturar, of tho t^one dia 
racter os Mr Motlcr's novels t 
CnAittOTrB Lron-te (1816-1865)1 belter 
knovTr by her psendonysa CmutEn Dnit, 
the daughter of a Yorkshire cletfovymaD, 
published in 1847 a noVel, entill^ Jane 
Syre. Thb was followed by Shirff^n In 
1849, and tXUfite In 1853 Tlicso nOtoicls 
are remarknWo works, exhibiting Srj,)«it 
knowledge of hnmnn natnro and sIt 11> doc 
power j P 

Ar-BEET Buitn (1816-1860), a notlvd b of 
Cbertsey, was edneated for the mcdiJcal 
profession, which he abandoned for .IleA-v 
I tnre His Adventitra of Jfr Ledbtnfy 
Cbnttopher Tadpeie, The Pop^cm 
gaey and smaller works, ore omnslng, onij 
have bad on extcnslce dmlatloo. 1 
ItenoLAs jEtmouj (1803-1867) was a*t 
native of lamdon, bnt spent his early 
life at Sbeemesa, where bis Ihtber was ' 
manager of iho theatre. Hb edneatlon 
•was scanty He went to sea at an early age; 
soiling with Captain Austen as a mldsblp- 
man. When peace came ho left tho navy, 
and was apprenticed to a printer It was at 
this tlmo that bte fliet lltcrnty produc'fpj: 
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jipjtairca— a crUlcIew upon Ibc opera • Dcr 
FrelKbots.'’ TbbvrasfoUoTrcdbyannm | 
ocrordraJnatJopJ«C8,MnonB which ifZorf'- j 
SuMtv was lUo most edohrated Uo 1 
now bccMoo a nio»t Indostrlons writer of i 
plays ilenf Day was his crowning suc- 
cess pcrforniwl at tho leading theatres, 
and obtaining the hindly notieo of tho 
artltl tt llhlc, from whoso plcturo It had 
teen elaborated. This was followed by 
Tiierntontr tj ^^'ar,Tlm^ loorAili ondert, 
T c Dtart qf Gold. 

Contemporanconsly with Iheso drnmatlo 
writings his proso works were claiming 
tho car of tho pabUe A JTan made qf 
V>ney The Chronicles rf ClotemodK, St I 
aGts s and Si James s, were contributed j 


to dlflcrcnt magazines of tho day i’uncA 
fonnd him ono of Its most sneccssfhl snp- 
porters. In this paper appeared bis Story 
qf a father. Punch’s Letters to his Son, and 
tho Caudle Lectures 
IJe took a leading part also In political 
writing He contributed to the Dallol and 
the Sxamtner, started the weekly nows 
paper called after his otm name, and at 
last undertook tho editorship of tho po- 
pular and hugely circulated Lloyds Ifews- 
payer Douglas Icrrold won Iv^t known 
la the social circle His wit end repartee, 

I bis trenchant and mirthful sayings are still 
rememberrd and repeated Ho d'ed on 
tho 8th of June, 1857 


ADDENDUM 

Smeo tlie publication of the lost edition of tins Work four greit 
iiovolists Imvo died 

§ 17 OifAiugiJlicivEOT (1812-1870) Dickons spring into tlio 
place of national *fniroiirito ivhcn still terj young, and at a single 
bound Tho son of a government clerk, whoso hfo was a continuous 
btnigglo with poverty and debt, ho was forced in earlj boyhood to 
undergo bnmiliations galling to his sonsitivo nature Though ho 
UTS — to u-TO his own words — ^“a child of singular abilities, quick, 
eager, delicate, and soon hurt,” lie was doomed to driidgo for some 
years in a blacking manufactory siUiatcd in tho worst quarter of 
London Tot this cruel school supplied an admimblo tmmmg for 
the future novelist, tho manifold knowledge that tho child thus 
gamed of city life in its lowest forms, treasured up in a most 
tenacious memory, furnished materials for many of tho man’s 
greatest works lie was afterwards office-boy to an attoruoy, then 
roiiortcr in Doctors’ Commons, then reporter m Parliament, winning 
his way to comparative competence by steady industry His first 
efforts m Iitcratnro wore some contnbutions to tho Monthly '' 
Magazine, which, when published m a collected form ns Sketches ly 
Boz, attracted some notice, and soon reached a second edition 
But tho same 3 cor (183G) distinction of tho most dorzling kind 
suddenly came to him At tho request of a publishing firm hoi 
began the JPosthunwts Papers of the Ptckiotch Club, and before the 
work liad half fun its course ho had nseh to a height of iiopular 
favour rarely oxamplcd in literary history Everybody read tho 
PteJetmek Payers , tho sayings of Bam Wollor passed hnskly from 
mouth to mouth, tho sale of tho monthly numbers rose to 40,000 
npics 
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This was the heginuiug of a career of incessant literary acliiity 
and unbroken success JJoforo Ptelnotc7„ was ended Oltvp' Twt«i 
was begun, and when this work was finished, Dickon^s large 
eiporience of a hitherto neglected section of humanity enabled 
him to give to the world, in swift succession, NtcJiaiUtsJf 2 Meby, the 
Old GitrtosiiyJShojp, and Barnaby Bitdge The last of these works 
a as pubhsh^ in 184:1 , Dickens had added five masterpieces to the 
literature of burnout before be bad rcacbcd bis tbirtictb year 
There now seemed to bo some danger of the early vein being 
prematurely worked out , and 111-18*12 "Dickons went to America to 
gather now materials for his pen Ho was welcomed there with a 
burst of applause such as few men of letters have over expononced , 
the whole nation strove its best to do him honour Yet the 
American Notes and Martin Chttzzlemt, which came ont soon after 
ihis return home, drew a picture of Transatlantic society which, 
iwhothcr true or false, deeply wounded the national feeling , and 
Dickons was charged with gross ingratitude to his generous hosts 
His defence was that tlio man who did not sparo his own country- 
men could hardly be cqiccted to sncnfico the truth through 
tenderness for what was absurd m the w'ays of foreigners He 
next paid a long visit to the Continent (1844-1847), dunng which 
ho wrote the Christmas Card and Domley and Son, flio last 
number of the latter appearing in 1848 His next work,“Dd«i£f 
Copperjield (1849), is usually regarded as marking the culmmation 
jol ms gemus, and its author would seem to have thought so 
* himself, “of all my books,” ho says, “ 1 like this the best " And 
no wonder , in the hero wo must recognise Dickens himself, and in 
many of the incidents of the work the cicnts of his own early life 
Fame and fortune were now assured , and henceforward longer 
intervals separated the publications of bis groat serial novels 
Bleah. Notise was finished in 1853 , Little JDomt in 1857 , Our 
Mutual J?nend in 1865 Hotwitlistanding the alleged decay of 
power in these later works there was no decay of popular interest , 
Dickons never lost the place ho hod early won in the national heart 
Last came the beginnings of The Mystery of Edwin Brood , but 
death snapped the thread of tlio author's life before many numbers 
wore given to the world Edwin Bi ood remams a fragment 
Dickens had moio than once projected monthly or weekly jx:- 
nodioals His firat onterpnse of this kind, Master Humphrey’s 
Clod, hvod long enough to start tho Old Citnosity Shop and 
Barnahy Budge, but his latest, Household Words, which was begun 
in 1860, struck vigorous root, was transformed, nine years later, 
into All the Year Bound, and thus m a sense exists still ITor this 
ho wrote his shorter novels. Hard Times, the Tale of Tvio Cities, 
wd Ctieai E'^ptdations, of which tho last is hardly less excellent 
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than the best of his greater vrorks Soon after his toliim from a 
second visit to America, in ivhich tho Amencans nobl> avenged 
themselves by making it a still greater trramph Uian tho first, 
he iras suddenly smitten down bj ajioplcvj, tho penalty of an 
oicrtishcd briin, at bis bouse of Gadshill, new Rochester, and 
died the nevt daj, June 9, 1870 Ho a is buried in Weslminsler 
Abbey 

To specify even the leading ch iractcnstics of Dickens’s genius is 
hardly ixissible within tho limits of a book bko this Hta _ono 
jiccrkss gift was^his humour, nch and incvlinusirblo , of this it 
scc^tt"'S if the fountain could ncicr nm drj , it shows itself as 
clcirh in the Jl/iifuaf Fncnd as m the PtcLmcK Papcr$ Tlio file 
of irresistibly comic characters lint he created, Sam Weller, Dick 
Sniveller, Micanber, Wcmmick, and tho others — to name them all 
* were not easy — stretch fir boj ond tho longest that can be dnn n 
out for any other nntcr , in this rcsjiccl Dickons is unipproicbablc 
This supremo mamfestalion of humour nas, perhaps, the iiirxluct 
lOf two forces, aiMftcrof obsenition so marvellous ns almost (o 
suggest inspintion, and a bouudlcsa, ficulty of conceiving non 
humoroua touches and strokes of clnnctcr, by which ho added to, 
and thereby heightened, tho Innglnblo traits of tlic men and 
women of his cvpenence In this wsj his nnthnftj' father became 
Sficawbcr, his mother Mrs Nicklcby Dickens has many othci 
nmls, but hts humour eclipses thorn all He was fond of a 
ipeculiar kind of sentiment , hut this often threatens to df^cncratc 
into maudlin Bcnlimeutahtj , his inborn tore of dramatic effects 
hotni}ed bun into an occasional stniing after the sensational But 
on tho whole the tone of his writings is monh and sound, and their 
general Men of life cheerful and insinnting He failciLcomplctoIi 
m the constniction of a plot, indeed, man) of his worl s can hardly 
lie said to have anj jilot at all Tlicir manner of publication — in 
monthly numbers, each of which was expected to have a unity of 
Its own — ^was, perhaps, chiefly to hlamo for this fault, hut it goes 
far towards vitiating their character ns works of art 
§18 Loan LTTTOS'-—Atfiwrd! George ^EarJe Lyiton JJulwer- 
J>/tfon;^(180^1878), was dfa totally different ty^io of gcimis from 
his greillihhtemporaiy, Charles Dickons The most sinking feature 
m Ins literary character was tho vast range of Ins intellectual 
activities, poet, plajwnght, social cntic, joumilist, essajist, his- 
lonan, orator, statesman, and above all novelist — in each ebnraoter 
he gained eminence, m all hut one or two not far short of tho 
highest' attained m his time Tho fertility of his mind was still 
more wonderful Ho was horn in 1805, and was tho son of General 
Bulwcr and Miss Ljtton, of Knebworth in Hertfordshire, both 
whoso names ho ultimately united on mhonting bis mother’s 
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properly His gcnios 1)1001066 early , at firtcoii_6e,wroto-i6>?taeZ, a 
tale , a little later, wliea a student af^Cftfnlin^e, be 'won tbo 
Chancellor’s pruso for a poem on SciUjpture After two or three 
other youthful attempts, he made his first decided hit m P ^ham 
(1827), which soon heoamo the foshionahlo novel of the day From 
this ^to till his death ho toiled incessantly to wm liimsdf an 
honourable name in literature. Novel succeeded novel, each show- 
ing a distinct improvomont on its predecessor, poem succeeded 
poem, that on Milton gaming tho approbation of the judicious , and 
m 1838 Bulwer wile made a baronet at tho Queen’s coronation 
solely because of his distinction os a man of letters Among tho _ 
many novels wntten by him since 1827, tho most valuable are 
Eu^erwAuim, Last Days of Pomjpeii, and JZienzi, and of these 
tho latter two are likely to keep the public favour longest. Both 
sock to bring back to life past ages and extinct societies, and with 
more than a\erago success, in any case they awaken in their 
readers a vivid interest in tho men and women of bygone times 
Bulwer’s greatness, however, was long in iipcnmg Much un- 
friendly cnticism and not a little ridicule were directed against him 
for many years Ho was accused of being aficcted, artificial, dandi- 
fied, ovcoplion was taken to the morality of his works, and esjiecially 
to the tinsel glitter that ho was declared to have throiin over vulgar 
crime Carljlo made him tho butt of solemn banter m Barhn 
EcsaHus , Thackemy scoffed at him m more tlion one of his com- 
positions And undoubtedly lus works had many faults, but 
most of these gradually disappeared before tho chastening influence 
of lime and study In what wo may call the novels of his second 
period Bulwer clearly rose to a higher level of thought, moiahty, 
and art Tlio names only of tho more impressive can bo giicu 
hero — the Last of the Barons, Hat old, and tho soncs of the Gaxtm 
iJLovds, tho latter being tho best of all his works The quahties of 
genius becomo oven more marked, as we pass into tho novels and 
romances of lus third period , in The Coming Bace—a political 
romance of tho Utopia ty^—^e Parisians, and Eenelm Chillingly 
—tho last published posthumously— the stream of thought, mtollect, 
and observation, still flows in full volume ’ 

Lord Lytton’s dramatic gifts too were of a high order Ho w roto 
many plajs , and three of ihexa,Btchelieu, The Lady^of Lyons, anii 
Money, still hold the stage, and are great favourites ivith playgoers 
His poems— of which one. King Arthur, is an epic— never gamed 
tho recogmtion that their author thought they deserved, but 
besides Milton, a goodly share of admiration has been given to 
8t Stephens, a sketch of past and present parliamentary celebntieo 
in vigorous and harmomons verso Ho was, moreover, a-bitm" 
satirist, his New Tirnm had n sharp sting m it for" some of lug 
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also, and most of what she mxito la nchly llavcurcd by it Tide 
bicndmg of the new with the old, of the scientific spirit with a 
f ktgo unforced sympathy for traditional beliefs and tinic-uom 
' usages, indeed, for all things that custom and the rercrcnco of 
generations had made sacred, was a Mtal fact in her spiritual 
nature, and gives a unique interest to her worh 
She was already in her tlurty-seicnth year when her first attempt 
jat fiction, The Sad Forlttnci of Amos JBarian, apiwarcd m Blad^- 
wooTs Magazine early m 1867 Other sketches — for Amos Barton 
nos hardly more— soon followed in the same pcnodical, and by 
the time that these ucro collected into a single volume Miss Erins 
had fixed upon “ George Eliot" as her name in literature The 
clearer-sighted critics of the dij began slowly to recognise in the 
new author a genius of unusual jiowcr and breadth, and to see in 
the Scenes of Clet teal Jjife — for such was the title of the aolnme — 
infinite promise of great thmgs to come. But this recognition was 
by no means general, for there was much in the stmcluro of these 
compositions, aud in their modes of thought, to startle, and not a 
little to ofTond, the tastes and sentiments of the hour Yet some 
curiosity was felt regarding the wiattr, who still withheld her name, 
even from the editor of the Magazine Tins quiet interest had not 
quite died away', when the appearance of a more ambitious worlc 
from the same pen quickened it into a vigorous life; that has gone 
on widening and deepening oicr since In January, 1859, Adam 
■gede was published Yet men tins novel, whoso surpassing ex- 
cellence there are few loft to question, rcconcd no rapturous 
welcome, readers accustomed to the piquant fiction of the day 
could not at once bring themselves to relish fairly the calm 
thoughtfulness of this now typo of novel, in which profound re- 
jection, npo scholarship, and rare invcntiio capacity seemed to 
liavo met together But this coyness in the public mind soon gave 
way , creations so fresh and winning ns Mr Irwin and Mrs Poyscr 
could not bo long resisted , the ruddy tints of English life, amon" 
the green pastures, swcet-smclliiig country' lanes, slccpi farmhouse^ 
and Milage homesteads of the Midlands, were too warm and natural 
to fail of their effect , and in time the book made its way into tlio 
very core of the national heart, whence it is not likely to bo soon 
dislodged Curiosity was stimnlatcd , but the secret of authorship 
was well kept, until a gentleman who Incd near Nuneaton was 
pitched upon by the neighbourhood ns the too-retinng genius, and 
had almost persuaded hmisolf of his identity with George Eliot 
when the veil was gradually withdrawn ’ 

Adam Bede proved, however, to bo but the beginning of at 
illustnous line, its immediate successor, TheJMtU on the Flos%, 
whicli^nppe.ired in 1860, deservedly earned the fame of the anther 
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also, and most of what she mote is richly flavcuted by it Tjiia 
blcndmg of the new with the old, of the scientific qiint with a 
large unforced sympathy for traditional bohefs and time-wopi 
usages, indeed, for all things that custom and the reverence of 
generations had made sacred, was a vital fact in her spiritnal 
naturo, and gives a unique interest to her wa k 
She was already in her thirty-seventh year when her first attempt 
.at fiction. The Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton, appeared m Black- 
I wood’s Magazine early in 1867 Other sketches — for Amos Barton 
was hardly more — soon followed in the same penodical , and by 
the time that these were collected into a single volume Miss Evans 
had fixed upon “ Geoi^e Ehot” as her name in literature The 
clearer-sighted critics of the day began slowly to recognise in the 
new author a genius of unusual power and breadth, and to see in 
the Scenes of Gla ical Life — ^for such was the title of tlie volume — 
infinite promise of great thmgs to come. But this recognition was 
by no means general, for there was much m the structure of those 
compositions, and m their modes of thought, to startle, and not a 
little to offend, the tastes and sentiments of the hour 7ot some 
curiosity was felt regarding the wnter, who still withheld her name, 
even from the editor of the M-igozine This quiet interest had not 
qmto died away, when the appcarince of a more ambitious work 
from the same pen quickened it into a vigorous Ufei that has gone 
on widemng and deepening ever since In Jnnuaiy, 1859,. Adam 
B^^waa pubbshed Yet even this novel, whose snipassing ex- 
cellence there arc few left to question, received no rapturous 
welcome, readers accustomed to the piquant fiction of the day 
could not at once brmg themselves to relish fairly the calm 
thoughtfulness of this new type of novel, m which profound rc- 
Jfiection, npe scholarship, and rare mventive capacity seemed to 
ihave mot together But this coyness in the public mind soon gave 
way , creations so fresh and winning as Mr Irwin and Mrs Poyser 
could not bo long resisted , the ruddy tints of English life, nmon" 
the green pastures, sweet-smelling country lanes, slecpj farmhouse^ 
and village homesteads of the Midlands, wore too warm and natural 
to fail of their effect , and m time the book made its way mto the 
very core of the national heart, whence it is not likely to bo soon 
dislodged. Curiosity was stimulated , but the secret of authorship 
was well kept, until a gentleman who lived near Nuneaton was 
pitched upon by the neighbourhood as the too-retinng gemus, and 
had almost persuaded hunsolf of his identity with George Eliot 
when the veil was gradually withdrawn ’ 

Adam Bede proved, however, to be but the beginning of an 
Illustrious line , its immediate successor. The Mm on the FJom 
which appeared m 1860, deservedly earned the" fame of the anther 
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also, and most of what she wrote is richly flavcnred hy it 'Jlla' 
W finding of the new with the old, of the scientific spirit with a 
large unforced sympathy for traditional beliefs and time-woyn 
usages, indeed, for all things that custom and the reverence of 
generations had made sacred, was a vital fact in her spmtual 
nature, and gives a unique interest to her wot k. 

She IV as already in her thirty-seventh year when her first attempt 
tat fiction, The Fortunes of Amos Barton, appeared in Black- 
j wood's Magazine early in 1867 Other sketches — for Amos Barton 
^ was hardly more — soon followed in the same penodical , and by 
the time that these were collected mto a smgle volume Miss Evans 
had fixed upon “ George Eliot" as her name m literature The 
clearer-sighted critics of the day began slowly to recognise m the 
new author a genius of unusual power and breadth, and to see in 
the Scenes of Olei iccd Life — ^for such was the title of tlie volume — 
infinite promise of great things to come. But this recognition was 
by no means general, for there was much in the structure of these 
compositiods, and m their modes of thought, to startle, and not a 
httle to ofiend, the tastes and sentiments of the hour Yet some 
cunosity was felt r^rding the wnter, who still withheld her name, 
even from the editor of the Magazine This quiet mtorest had not 
qmto died away, when the appearance of a more ambitious work 
from the same pen quickened it mto a vigorous life", that has gone 
on widemng and deepening ever since In January, j869, Adam 
^de published Yet even this novel, whose surpassing ex- 
cellence there uro few loft to question, received no rapturous 
welcome, readers accustomed to the piquant fiction of the day 
could not at once bnng themselves to rohsh fairly the calm 
thoughtfulness of this new type of novel, in which profound re- 
jection, npo scholarship, and rare inventive capacity seemed to 
llnvo met together But this coyness in the public mind soon gave 
way , creations so fresh and winning os Mr Irjvin and Mrs Poysci 
could not bo long resisted , the ruddy tints of English life, among 
the green pastures, sweet-smelling country lanes, sleepy farn^ouses, 
and village homesteads of the Midlands, were too warm and natural 
to fail of their effect , and in time the book made its way mto the 
very core of the national heart, whence it is not likely to be soon 
dislodged Ciiriosily was stimulated , but the secret of authorship 
was well kept, until a gentleman who lived near Nuneaton was 
pitched upon by the neighbourhood as the too-retinng gemus, and 
had almost persuaded himself of his identity with George Eliot, 
when the veil was gradually withdrawn 

Adam Bede proved, however, to bo but the beginning of an 
‘ lllnstriouB line , its immediate successor. The MtU on the FJoss 
whieh appeared in 1860, deservedly earned the fame of the* anther 
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still lugber This we' believe to be, George Eliot’s masterpiece, 
the-one of ber compoations prc-eminetit in strokes of tbe noblest 
ortlcr of genins The character and history of Maggie Tulhver, 
child, girl, and woman— in whom we are allowed fo see soinething 
of the wnter herself— the tbn^ “ sad, high and working,” which 
form the element of her life, the play of li^t and shadow on the 
ways, domp, and snfermp of everyday men and women, and a 
hnndred other featnres of interest, encham the attention, and stir 
the emotions to a depth and intensity that few other works of prose 
fiction have reached Tet iStZas^amei^-which followed-inJL861, 
seems to ns the most pleasmg of the senes, in fact, a perfect 
prose idyll, hreathmg of the green fields, and telhng of the simple 
lives, loves, sms, foibles, and fmilties of simple country folk in a 
healthy, social order that progress has effaced Smeo Perdila’s 
time no prertier lass has ever tun on the greensward t.hnn Eppie 
Mamer 

■Rom oZa cam e jnex t (186 2=fiab The design and subject of this 
work put the wnter’s powers to a severer test than anything she 
had attempted , hnt the result amply vindicated her confidence m 
them. If taken merely as a book, without any allowance being 
made for the difficulties inherent in its plan, Bomola is, m our 
opimon, inferior to The Mill on the Floss, but if judged with a due 
consideration of the nature of the task imposed by its composition, 
and as a proof of the anther’s strength, it is equal, if not suponor, to 
nnythmg of the kind ever written To brmg back to life an estmet 
^e, to reanimate grand histoncal forms of men and things— this 
George Eliot essayed m^omoZo, and came nearer to ahsolnt^snccess 
than any other English writer that has undertaken a similar teslr, 
nearer, we think, than even Thackeray in Esmond Whether 
(Florence m the days of tho Benaissance and Savonarola really were 
what Pomola depicts, it is of couree impossible fo say , but there is 
no doubt about the animation and impressiveness of thepichire In 
FeZjx ^Ii-(1866)-vGeorge Eliot came hack agam to the famiLar 
pund of English hfe, hut hardly succeeded in mamtamma the 
high level of her previous works The days of the Eefoim“ BiU, 
foiled to kindle within her the same hvmg mterest as the days ot 
tne immediately precedmg generation 

^ By this time her pen had begun to move more slowlv it was 
not until 1872 that her next novel, M^d^ema^ "TIlTZ 
pnhhc The swret of this slowness is revealed in the work itsdf 
l^a ^nscious and loftier purpose, and a grander design, necisiS 

I populous canvas and a more visoitnis 4md 

s jidily snstamed effort In Mddlemarch. certamtTd at 
old powCT, and much more of jt. We find a wonderfofvaSetv ol 
teufly drawn characters, and abundance of calm energy, but h^Iy 
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ihc old fiesliDcss and freedom we seem to miss tlie old blithe, 
spontaneous movement, and isith. it some of the charm, of the 
carher hooks In Adam Bede and Silas Mamer we have, ns it 
were, the subject ivorku^ through the author, m Middhmarcli the 
author wrorki^ through the subject. And this remark, if it be 
tine, applies with still greater force to her last and most daborate 
novel, paiitel Deronda .(1877) Hard, thou^ excellent, ivork is 
visible lu every page , there is great display of intellectual strength , 
it always astonishes, often gives a keen pleasure , but the demands 
it makes on the attention of readers will prevent its over bccommg 
a popular work , the moutal strain required to keep up with the 
tram of reflcotion and observation is too exacting Yet the greatness 
j of both 2Iiddlemarch and Deronda is indisputable , the “ wise, 
witty, and tender saymgs” m which they abound, the genial loie 
of mankind, the cathohe spint that overleaps all social barriers, 
and draws within the range of our sympathy cl issea that prejudice 
has placed under a social ban, have already estabhshed them 
among the weightier classics of the langnoge And these are but a 
few of their merits, their pages are crowded with beautiful or 
forcible types of manhood nnd womanhood — Dorothea Brooki^ 
Caleb nnd Mary Garth, and Mrs Cadwallader, in the former, Mr 
Gascoigne, the Jew Mordccai, Gwendolen Hnrloth and Qrondcoiirt 
m the latter, do but stand out from large groups of figures, each of 
which IS striking 

George Eliot now and then strayed into other paths besides that 
of prose fiction, but never to the same excellent purpose *Poetry 
attracted her, nnd she did aU that genius and toil could do to 
secure a position among the great poets of her country ImJ.868 
she pubhshed The Sjaamsh Gjrpsy, a volume in verse that wanted 
little but the gift of song to make it a great poem Throughout 
its pages we meet ivith the largo heart, the npo wisdom, the various 
knowledge, the luxuriance of imagery and illustration, the felicity 
and fulness of expression, that distinguish George Ehot, but seldom 
the free flow mg force, the melody and glow, mseparablo from the 
idea of a poet Many smaller poems, valuable for their weighty 
matter and weightier utterances, for their softness, tenderness, '^and 
Iramamty, she has also given us, and we should be loth to part 
with them Of these Jnlal, Hoio Lisa loved the King, Siradi- 
larms, and Brother and Sisfei— this last evidently a leaf from the 
history of her oivn early life— are especially noteworthy Her last 
composition was The Impressions of Theophastas Such (1879), 
which, as Its name dmotes, is a book of characters, similar in design 
to those of Overbury and Earle It is a work of unequal ment 
lu June, 1830, she mamed Mr Walter Cross On the followine 
fl2ad of December she died at Chelsea. mowing 
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Tho grtvnd gcnotal feature that distinguishes George Shot os a 
writer Bcoms to us to ho a thoug htful^ 6yinpa thctic.'loying realism, 
which rests on ii deep, natural feehng for " tho kindly race of men ” 
ns its basis, and worl^ in an element of knowledge and culture — is 
irradiated by this dement, and yet loses no whit of its mellowness 
and kmdlmcss Of all modern writers she is tho one that watches 
tho ways of men with tho clearest and most faithful eyes and 
warmest sense of kinship , her breadth of culture but gives distinct- 
ness and truth to her pictures, while her breadth of sympathy giics 
iichncss of colounng and geniality Her comprohcnsiro chantj 
embraces all creatures , every livmg thing that passes under her 
gaze IS not merely touched with the revealing light of the lutcUcct, 
hut 13 bathed in an atmosphere of love and tenderness This is 
ospcoially tnio of her earliest works , m them the most delightful, 
because honest and homely, types of English humanity are pre- 
served for future times m an element of thought and feeling that 
neither distorts nor dims, neither blurs nor makes indistinct 
" Glmr images before our gladdened eyes,” these works oertamly 
dace They do a vast deal more, but this cbiofly 

§ 20 'ilio unique combination of a brilliant novelist and an im 
perial statesman of world-wide fame is found m Benjamin DjsnAEW 
created, in 187C,Enrl of Beaconsfiold"^~Tlii8^U8tnous 
man— known m early life as “Young Disraeb,” to distinguish him 
from hiB father, Isaac Disraeli, author of tho Curiosities of Literature 
and several other works — ^had made himself o considorablo name in 
prose fiction years before ho entered Farhament , gave even more 
conclusn 0 , if not so abundant, proofs of his singular powers m the 
same field whilst his political greatness was still npcnmg , and 
returned to it with unabated zest and surpassing success after ho 
bad long led n great party and been Prime Minister of England 
And his genius for this manner of writing, and its peculiar quahtics, 
are BO unmistakably expressed m tho bulk of his compositions, 
tbat his preference of poUtics to htomturo is still resentfully deplored 
by admiring critics lie was a great btorary orbst, these men thiiA, 
thrown away on tho sornco of Ihe Empuo His earIiesfc-^\orl 
“ “ost stiiking, if crude, nttempt-tOLb(% forlll 
ho notable -monnJf that time, and to give utterance to sintmlarli 
danng and ongmal ideas on politics The Young Luke, wriUen in 

pourtray lEo“flecbng manners of a 
Bomowhat fnvolons age,” yet betrays its author’s fascinated interest 
of public life Jjonta^t Fleming (1832;), being 
published anonymously, missed its mark for the mommt," home, m 
Its writer 8 words, “almost stdlbom,” but made its way, tbou<»b 
owly, after a time, and gained the hearty approval of more than 
one other man of genius. HiS nest pubhcation, The Wondrous 

EKO LIT, 2 ^ 
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Tale qf AlroyJTJiZ2>), an Instorlcal and onental novel, revealed, for 
the first time, how tenderly and passionately the soul of the young 
Anglo-Israebte brooded over the history, spirit, ideas and destiny of 
the extraordinary race from which he was sprung The very 
year 1837, which began the transformation of the novelist into the 
politician, he issued two novels,^ 5cnri€ffov.ire7?yjfej»nd—Pfeneita^ 
which have nothing whatever to do with politics The first is 
what it calls itself, “ a love story ”, into the second the personahties 
of the poots Byron and Shelley are worked , and in its action their 
destmies are blended with some ingenuity but doubtful felicity 

Disraeli was seven years in Parliament when his first stnkmglj 
•vimpressive book, Gomngs^ appeared before the public In 

jlhis powerful work the authof'dohvercd his soul on “ the ongin and 
Icondition of political parties,” with such scorching irony, humour, 
sarcasm, keenness of temper, and flashing wit, that it has settled 
into a kind of classic , its Higby, Taper, and Tadpole, are still familiar 
as tyiiioal figures m the pubhc life of the day It was followed by 
the second and third portions of the great Trilogy, as their author 
names the group, Byltl (1846), and Tancred^ or the NewJJrusade 
(1847), in which the mounbug politician’s original and occasionally 
fantastic views were further and fully developed The alternative 
title of the lost is significant , its dark utterances and darker hints, 
regarding certain doctrines of national regeneration that had been 
revealed to the Hebrew race alone, mystified the pubhc, and under 
the name of “ the Asian mystery ” wore mercilessly bantered and 
scofTcd at by the profess^ wits 

Twenty-three years later, when the man oflettera was boheved to 
have been irrecoverably lost m the statesman, the pdhtical veteran 
startled the world ■with_^#Ac^_(1870), of which he boasts that it 
“ has been more extensivdy read than any work that has appeared 
for the last half century ” The freshness of spmt and thronging 
life of its pages, msnhich many of the bigh-plnced personages of 
the hour are mode to play their parts under thin disguises, explain 
to some extent its amazing populnnty Intended, os ite motto 
convoys, to put yoimg men of rank and wealth on their guard 
against the perils and pit-falls of the time, it repeats in old age a 
marked charactcnstic of its author’s earher work, the vigilant 
regard ho shows for, and high value ho sets upon, the nsmg 
generation, whoso guidance into the paths of safety ought to be 
the vital concern of a nation. The glittering file closes with 
Endytnton (1881), another work of hko character with Lothair, 
and makmg up by its absorbing personal interest, — for its hero is a 
reminiscence of the wntor’s oivn youthful personality, — for what it 
may lack of the sparklmg quahties of its predecessor Besides 
these, Lord Bcaconsfield wrote the MevdluUonary ( 1834 ), 4 i 
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Tah qf Ahoy (1833), nn historical and oriental novel, revealed, for 
the first time, how tenderly and jiassionntely the soul of the young 
Anglo-Israelito brooded over the histoiy, spint, ideas and destiny of 
the extraordinary race from which ho was sprung fiTio very 
year 1837, which began the transformation of the novchst into the 
iwhtician, ho issued two novels, j5enrie<to^e^?c and^Veneija, 
which have nothing whatoior to do with politics The first is 
M hat it calls itself, '* a love story ” , into the second the pcrsonahtics 
of the poets Bjaron and Shelley are worhed , and in its action their 
destmies arc blended with some ingenuity but doubtful felicity 

Disraeli was seven years in Parliament when his first stnl^glj 
\ impressive boob, Cojitnyspy (184^, appeared before the public. In 
jlliis powerful work the’ autborldobvered his soul on “ the origin and 
Icondition of political parties," with such scorching irony, humoui, 
Scircosm, keenness of temper, and flashing wit, that it has settled 
into a kind of classic , its Bigby, Taper, and Tadpole, are still familiar 
ns typical figures m the public life of the day It was followed by 
the second and third portions of the great Trilogy, as their author 
names the group, jSy6iZ_(1846), and Tancred or the J^ew Orusade 
(1847), m which the mounting politician’s original and occasionally 
fantastic views were further and fully developed The alternative 
title of the last is significant , its dark utterances and darker hints, 
regarding certain doctrines of national regeneration that had been 
roicnled totlio Hebrew race alone, mystified the public, and under 
the name of “ the Asian mystery " wore mercilessly bantered and 
Bcoficd at by the professed wits 

Twenty-three years later, when the man of letters was behoved to 
have been irrecoverably lost in the statesman, the political veteran 
startled the world with Xotliair (1870), of which ho boasts that it 
“ has been more cxtensii oly read than any w ork that has appeared 
for the last half century ” The freshness of spint and thronging 
life of its pages, invivhich many of the high-placed personages of 
the hour are made to play their \ arts under thin disguises, explain 
to some extent its amazing popularity Intended, as its motto 
conieys, to put young men of rank and wealth on their guard 
against the perils and xut-falls of the time, it repeats m old ago a 
marked characteristic of its authoi^s earlier work, the vigilant 
rcginl ho shows for, and high >0100 ho sols upon, tho nsmg 
generation, whoso guidance into tho paths of safety ought to bo 
tlio Mtal concern of a nation Tho glittenng file closes with 
Endymron (1881), another work of like character with Zothair, 
and making up by its absorbmg personal interest, — for its hero is a 
n.miniscenco of tho writer’s own youthful personality,— for what it 
may lack of tho sparkling qualities of its predecessor Besides 
these, Tjord Bcaconsficld WTote tho Revolutionary Epxch (1831), 41 
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fra^mont-t»f-aa ambitious- poem* Oount^Jgreos, a traged}' 
(l83iD), tbo^iiTeVJjOrd George JBcntwcl (1851), and some minor 
pieces of fiction. vHis manner as a -mritor is a somowbat puzzling, 
Joccasionally distract mg, mixture of seriousness and jest, of the ° 

and the gaj , stinging satire and solemn’ sneer alternate witu 
generous outbursts and sincere eamcatncis. Ho sboivs throughout 
a distinct tiii-n for the splendid, the dazzling, the gorgeous in 
modem life, his stjdo is often rhetorical and heavy, a Lind of 
literary cloth of gold But the mark of high genius is on all Ins 
"ork 

§ 21 lYith Disnoh’s death died the Inst of tho * giant brootl -of 
Knghsh novehsts In passing to Ai{xuont%^jPTJ.oee (J.S15=1SS^) 
ne sink to a lower level of art and iSculty— to mcrQ^talcnt injhct 
But Trollope’s work is sound, wholesome and gonial , its quiet and 
true pictures of ordinary English life have a soft and winning, if 
somewhat tamo and conmionplncc^ charm peculiar to thomBeUc.a 
The circumstances of his life mnj have been largely ansuorablo for 
the character of his writings Though bom of a good'famdy, a 
younger son of tho author of TFidom Bamaby, and educated at 
Winchester and Harrow, ho vras dm on by the misfortunes of his 
father to take a clcrkdiip in tho Post Office, from xihich, nsing hy 
slow degrees to tho position of surveyor, ho was compelled to travel 
much, to live for periods of varying length in many parts of England 
and Ireland, and thus to mix uith and ohseno average insular 
humanity of many forms and shades of local or indii idunl character 
Ills lovo of tho hunting field, amounting almost to a jiassion, added 
considerahly to his opportunities of noticing tho ways of mciu His 
htorarj esaijs met with scant encouragement for several years , hut 
straggling on with that methodic jioTBistoDco winch only death 
arrested, ho at last conlnvcd to make a pnlimhlehit in TheJVkrdm 
(1866) The favour thus gamed \ras maintained by tho still widely- 
read Jicasihestor Tow ers (1857^, a sequel to tho TFarden, and was 
never afterwards seriously impcnlicd For a quarter of a century 

from this time ho was tho untiring and unresting producer of modest 
and well-flavoured fiction, even-flowing narratives of personal 
adventure, and an occsisionul slight biography, for readers of homely 
tastes. For several years no day passed without its allotted number 
of pages , no pause in tho regular, almost punctual, birth of hook 
.after hook gave warning of flagging energy or faihng inatcnala 
Among tho half hundred of novels thus created, perhaps tho most 
worthy of notice arc Bodor Thome, Framlcy Parsonage, 

Farm, The Small Eouse at Alhngton and the Last Chromcle of ’ 
Bared , hut out of such abundance and such n distmct tondenos' to 
umfoimity of ment, it is not easy to choose Trollope has merit 
enough to leave room for him to sink below himself, and this ho 

2 L 2 
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has certainly done in Lady Anna and 37ia Eustace Ltamonds lie 
earned lo a barely 'vrarrantablo extent the prachce that Thackeray 
used so happily, of introducing successful characters over and over 
again into his hooks, thou^ ho had the art of toning down its 
wearisomcness He was most at home in clerical circles his 
Archdeacon Grantley, Dean Arahm, Jlr Crawley and Mrs Proudie 
are prominent in several of his novels , and the Mr Plantagenet 
Palhser of Framiley Parsonage, with or without Lady Glencora his 
wife, is, ns Duke of Onmium, the central oran important figure m Can 
you Forgive Ber, Phineas Finn, the Prime Minister, nnUthe Lule's 
Children Several hooks of foreign travel also came from Trollope’s 
pen, and hnof lives of Thackeray, Oaisar, and Rilmerston Haw- 
thorne’s verdict on Trollope is hkely to he final “ His characters 
arc just as real os if some giant had hewn a great lump out of tho 
earth, and put it under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going 
hhoiit their daily business, and not suspectmg that they were made 
a show ot" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

rrosi. LrrEaAttmF or Tnr MM’Ti'r'fTji cr'.Trtr\» 

§ 1 Chniadcrislics of tho pcrioi. | C Pro^rcM llat/'ncal LiteTi)ri> 
The ujfinence cf l»iehnhr § S Wr-tn'w «jv'3 Ardent It i*orv Pft 
\rj.oi,B SmGronrCor'TATAU. frwti. §4 Wn'e^ upon 
Ut^cTT Lor^D Mac^ilaf |.5 IfE\rrJUttA3!. 5h*nc.Avv»l 
I«tcn*«rc. UounrT Jons lortrvu Tiroj*.‘s C(rA.t.vjr*^ 

§ 7 Phitfrvjpheal Sir W}U4v« ^IA^^LTO^. A^oirtiiiop 

\Vjmri,i,T § 8 Physical Scic-c*. Hcon Mnixr- §i* Ptricdicil 
U'erstore 2Vi /<f n4j- * J*— (rtf l>t'tNCi5Jrrm r SrB'^ET S'tmr 
§ 10 jT/r WitiiAjj Oaroro Jons Ojujm , 1/wr- 

UABT 511 Jih'hrvirs ITa atim Jo r W'ltsO. §12 CtU'^U s 
Laub. § IS. TiiotJ \3 Dr t}GC<crv §14 Econo*nr nsj Juf^. 

jrulence. Jtmn Bcstoam. S 15 Tiioj'as CArtYl^ § IC Rtsnr 
IfA’n’ § 17 AnracR IhcMuirs Stasut § If' IS, Mitu. 

1 Is rT^seating i Lnef sl-ctdi of the p-oso litmlure of the present 
sentun, it will l>c useful in tLc Crsl plico to oiftoin fomo general 
vxeiv of tho^ponad, *iad to point ont tnc A-iture* bj it bns K^n 
•matbed. So-r s critics liave oiv idcd tlie ag-' mto t-ro pt'iods» tied co 
■a cateful coasidcKition of llic literature of tLa c^uSuty n Tnarucri d*:- 
unction rail be p^wivcd Icli-coa ll c untmg. of llio firs' genera 
tion and thowof the gcaeraUon which has ju'-t c dcd. Tiio close of 
tlie rci^iof tl'cfo'irth GtO’^ niUph.- 2 ent a*! i carahneof division res 
tan DC curoiiologicnlU oblax-od, and tin, di-,* .net Ire features of the first 
thirt} jtars are mcU raarVcti from thcvi vtliidi hcloa:; to the period 
sureecdiog Tfccarlj jearsof this c.iiturj v.cru jeers of co'd'cl 
nadcvcitmcat • The pulho lumd was wrongUt to the lughest rittili 
now of fear, and now of triumph Ensland fought for the 1, Wlies’ 
of Eiroi« at times the stnigglt retmed to Im for her own existence 
Ihc htenture of a people nlvnje tePccis somjthmg of the prevalent 

t S; !,f ‘T’ «SFct that tho diitf comrosi- 

1 lions efthe first part of the pcno-l will he marked Ir iniecseS- 
passion, and emotion Each is the case, A hi^n- arnoimt of 

^ rrY f Pcr^£>*f !rhcre is no 

The most passioaa'e slates of the human mmd demand 
•ixprcsMon m H Uie “ Yictonaim gc'' on throZr Uud 4 he 

”.'is;>r*rssrs^j';,~ 
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literature Another distmgnishing- chnractenslic-of the. prose of 
tbi^age IS the increasing sphere occnpe<J hyjvorks^of a fiefafaous 
character The -present is, ■mthont douht, the, da y o fjoTfSls 
The 'works of fiction of past generaUons have been few Bichafdson 
was the father of the modem novel, and till recently there have 
been comparatively few names in fictitious literature that deserve 
remembrance 

A thnrd feature of the present age is the growtlTof^Tjenodical 
hterature. The nse of our Icadmg reviews will he noticed presently, 
and together with these have sprung up the countless magazmes 
and newspapers which form the chief part of most men’s readmg 
The Bool, has become too lahonous, too tedious a thmg for the study 
of this overworked age Wo have come to require stimulants in 
our readu^ Everybody reads something, and few read much The 
result of this widespread craving for bnef and stnkmg compositions 
<&nust he a weakening of thought, an impovenshmg of ideas, end a 
^ supply of what is superficial and often erode 

The cbief-cxtemal mflucnce afiectmg the hterature of the ago has 
come firom-Germany The study of the language, and the increased 
facihties of commumcation, have brought us mto close umou with 
that country The thoughts and oven style of this philosophical 
literature have done much to shape and regulate English thoughts 
and language Coleridge mtroduced it largely, and he has been fol> 
lowed in the work by ^omas Carlyle The place once held by the 
French has been almost usurped by the German 

Having thus given a general iriew of the age, wo shall proceed to 
sketch more m detail the difierent portions of our prose literature, 
with bnef notices of the most eminent imtcrs 

§ 2 In no department of hterature has Europe made greater pro- 
gress during the present century than m that of History A new 
impulse was given to the study of Ancient History by the publi- 
cation of the first volume of Niebuhr’s Boman History in Germany 
}n JL811 This remarkahlo work taught scholars not only to estimate 
more accurately the value of the original anthonties, hut to enter 
more fully mto the spint of anbqmty, and to think and fed as the 
Romans felt and thought. Previous -wnteiB of AnnifiTii: Histoiy, 
with the exception of Gibbon, had seldom apprehended the ancient 
world as a h'ving reahty , while m the use of their authonties they 
had shown no critical sagacity and no appreciation of the value of 
evidence, quoting equally as of the same importance the fahnlous 
tales of a late mythographer, and the sober statements of a contempo- 
my -wntor In the treatment of Modem History the advance has 
been equally stnkmg An Jiistoncal sense, so to speak, has growfi! 
np A Writer of any penod of modem history is now expected to 
produce in support of his fiictB the testimony of credible contcra- 
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i»rarv vitncssia, y,hi\o tbo public records ol most of lio grent 
Eutopaitt nations, now rendered nccf<wl>lc to sladcnt^ haj c 
unou luslonana a labour, and ojicacd sources of mfonuation, quite 
ioA-n to Hume, Robertson, and Uio lustoncvl wnlctsof tlieprc- 


« 3° Tho most eminent rngb* writers^ upon Anocnt„IIistoO-n« 
Tiiltov CU97rl875) and Groroc GnoiK (170i-1871), 

bSlh’ofuhotn^'prcauccd Jhsfoncs of Greece far eujicrior to nnj 
existing' In other European languages Da. Thomas Ap'JOTh 
a795-lSi2), Hcad-3tn«ter of Ettgby School, wrote n IMory of 
/Jorneln threo volumes (1838-W-12), which uns brohen off, Vj 
his dentil, at the end of tho Sccoud Puuic VTar ^liia worh is 
chieflr ralnablo os a popular cvlubition of Elehuhr’s xieisfi, and 
w written m clear and masculine English Dr AnioUl aKu 
published same Tniro>l»<iory Ijccittrti on Utodcrn IMortf (1812). 
which displaj moio ludcjn-udcnco of thought. Ho uos al'^o 
the author of seieml theological works, whicli Lxcvciscd prcal in- 
fluence upon his gerontion Tlio most fomndablo ojipoijonl cl 
•Niebuhr’s news was brn-Gf orGF“Coii‘»r\VAj.t»'-IirvT 5 '(isOu^SCS), 
^equally rernwhaUe as a sialcsroan and a rcholnr, and whesa iin- 
timUj death the oounltj still mounis He xns educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and, after holding the ollice of 1'oor-I.nu 
Conimiss’oncr and other public appomtmeuts, he l<camc Clmiallo- 


of tho Exchequer ui lb35 Subsequently he \ as Secretary of Stale 
for tho Home DqKVTlmenl, and final5> Secatmy of State for War, 
%\hlch litter office he held at Inc time of his denth (April 13, IBCS) 
Sir Cco-go Lewis’s in(»>t imiiortant Insloncal work is .!» Ju^nmj 
into (Ik Crcdibilxlij of the « tly Jionxon published in 18 >3. 

Wliilo rejecting with Niebuhr Uic rccciviA narmtlic ol early Roman 
histoiy, Sir George Lewis attacks tho defe'Ctuo mcthoil ndopttd by 
tho German historian m attanpling to recons' rucl tins jwrtion of 
Roman history He ob'iencs (Imt Nicbulir, "instead of cmp'oying 
those tests of credibility sshicb arc consistently applied to modem 
history, attempts to gimlo his judgment by the indications of in- 
tcmal evidence, and afisiimcs that the Intth can be discovered by an 
occult faculty of historical diviuation ” It would not bo williin the 
province of tho present work to di'icuss this question, hut it cannot 
admit of doubt that Sir George has amdered an laiportaiit sen icc to 
historical mvcsUgations, and that tho principles whicli ho lias laid 
down aro in the main correct Sir George Down was also Uio author 
of many xaluahlo political wwks, of wliSch the most Jroportaut ftro A 
IVcUtisc o» f/ie Ildhod Of Obxjvaiton and Jicaiotimf/ in Politics, tho 
Influence of Authontij m Matkn of Ojitmon, and tho Use an I 
Abuse of Potitieal 2'ems 


Tlic most illustrious recent writer ujKin Tuodem history Is 
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Titojus BABI^QT 0 ^ il tcAULAX (lSOO-3 859), bom October 25, 1800. 
)fo '(ras the son of Zaebar^ Macaulay, on ardent philanthropist, and 
one of tho earliest op^ioncnts of tho slave trade. Mucated at Trimly 
College, Cambridge, of which College he became a Fellow, and call(^ 
to tho bar at Lincoln’s Inn, ho suddenly achieved a litcmry repu- 
tation by an article on Milton m tho Edtnhtrgh Eevtetp m 1826 
Ihis was the first of a long senes of bnlhant htemry and his'oncal 
OEsajB which ho contnhuted to tho same pcnodical Ho entered 
Varlnnicnt iii 1880, and was almost immc^toly acknowledged to 
bo one of the first ontors m tho House Ho went to India in 
1834 as a Member of the Council in Calcutta and as President of 
tlio Law Commission Soon after his return ho was elected bj tho 
1 ily of Edinburgh as their representatn o in Parliament (1840), and 
Dccamo suocessivelj Secretaiy at W nr and Paymaster of tlio Forces 
lie lost his election in 1847, in conscqucnco of opposing tho religious 
prejudices of his constituents, and from this time ho deiotcd all his 
|K>wcrs to the undiiidcd cultivation of letters Although ho sat in 
Pnrlmmont again from 1852 to 185G, he took little part in the 
debates of tho House Ho was raised to Uio peerage in 1857, and 
died on December 28, 1859 

Macaulaj 'is distinguished ns a Pool, an Essayist, and an IIis- 
lonnn Ilia Jmijs of Jncicnt J?ome arc tho best known of his poems , 
but tho hues whidi lie WToteupon Ins defeat at Edinburgh in 1847, 
and in which he turns for consolation to litemluro, are, in our judg- 
ment, the finest of all his poetical pieces His Essaj s and his History 
will, in nrluc of their inimitable stjlc, alwajs give Macaulay a 
high place among English classics Hu, stjlc has been well cha- 
ractfrised In a fnendlv but discerning cnlic — ^“Ita'as cmineiitlj 
Ills own, but his own not b\ strange words, or slmnge collocation of 
woixls, b\ iihmres of perpetual occurrence, or the strammg after on- 
giinl and striking tenns of cvprrasion Its clmraoterislics were 
■vigour and animation, coplonsncs^, clearness, above all, sound 
Lnghsb, now a rnro excellence The augour and life wore nnabat- 
lug , perhaps in tint conscious strength which cost no exertion lie 
did not alwajs gauge and measure the force of his own words 
'Ihosc who studied the progress of his wnling might perhaps see 
that Uio full stream, though it never stagnated, might at first over- 
tlow its Kinks , m later dajs it ran with a more direct undivided 
lonvnt His copiousness had iiolbmg tumid, diffuse, Asiatic, no 
orii imcnt for the rake of ornament As to its clearness, one ma\ 
md n s-nlencc of Macaulay twice to judge of its full force, never 
to comprehend its meaning Ilis English was pure, both in idiom 
srd m words, pure to fastidioiisncw, not that he discarded, or did* 
.lot make f-cc use of the plainest and most homely terms (bo liad a 
^ovcreisn contempt for wliat is called the dignitj of lustory, v^lrch 
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Tvould Keep lUclf akfro tlio \nil 5 ftr loognc), l)Ut cxcrj' ^^ord muslbe 
genuine English, notliiug Umt approached rail inilgnnJy, notlnng 
thit had not the stamp of popular use, or the mithonty of sound 
English xmlers, noUung unfamiliftt to the common car * 
iTacauley’s Essays arc pliilosoplacal and historical disquisitions, 
cmhncing a rest range of suhjecls 5 hoi the larger nutnher mid tlio 
most important rclato to English llistojy Tiic-o Essaj s, however, 
woroonly prqiamtorj to his great work on the JJtHory of Lnrjlmd, 
•a Inch he had intended to write from the acccwion of James If. to 
(ho time immediately preceding tho I’rcnch Eerolution Hut oi 
(his subject he Incd to complete onlv a jjorlion 'Jho two firat 
\olumcs, puhlislicd in 3849, contain the roign of James II and 
the Revolution of 1C8S , two more, which apiicarcd in 1F*>5, bring 
down the rei^ofWiUinm 1X1 to tho jxracc of Kjswicli m 3607 
wlulo a fifth, published in lS61,'‘arFcr tho nulhorB death, ncarlx 
compl *tes the history of tliat i«gn Jl'-caulny, m a Review of Sn 
James Ifacintovh’s Jhstory of the Htvduticn, olwcncd that “a 
History of England, ■maUen throughout in tins manner, would he 
the most fascinating liook in tho language It wonld ho more in 
request at the circulating libraries than tho last novel ** Uho nnc’'- 
araplcd populantv of Maaiulay’a own History verified the prcdiehon 
In a still earlier 1 ssai he had remarked that we had good historical 
romances and good historical essays, bnl no good histones, nnd it 
cannot bo denied tint he has, to a great extent, attained his ideal of 
a perfect history, winch ho defines to ho "a componnd of poetry and 
plulocopUj, impressing general rules on the mind by n vivid rcprc' 
ftntation of jiarticnlar clianctcrs and incidents ” 

§ 5 The other great wnfor on rootlem history in tho present cen- 
tury, sujienor in judgment to Jfacanlny, though lufcnor in graces of 
«tilc, is lie was bom nl WimUor, 

July 9, 1777, tho only son of a Canon of W indsor and Dean of 
Wells Homos educated at Eton nnd Christ Churcli, Oxford, and 
practised at the bar for a few years, but bavmg an ample incointj 
which UM augmented by his being appointed one of tho Commis- 
sioners of Audit, be vnUidrew from the profession of the law, and 
dtiolcd himself entirely to literature, lie was one of the early con- 
tributors to the rdttilurgh Jlciicw.and bw criticism m that Journal 
m 1803 of Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Dn den’s works was marked 
by that power of difcnrainalion and impartial judgment which elm- 
metenzed all his subrequent vrnlings. As one of tho Edinburch 
Reviewers, he was pilloried by Lord Byron— 

" And cla-^lc HnHnw, much rtnownM for GiceV ’ 

Mr. Hallam was on excellent olass.cal scholar, and to his know 

Itoa SnimsaN Ifoffjoirqf /.o> J Afiicmitog, p 'Ll, 
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Jcdgo of antiquity ho added an accunte and profound acquauitaucc 
with tho language, literature, history, and institutions of the chief 
nations of modem Iluropo The result of liis Iong*continucd studies 
first appeared fully m Ins J'teur of ih« State of Ettrejie during the 
Middle Ages, puhlishod in 1818, and exhibiting, in a senes of his* 
torical dissertations, a oomprehensn o survey of the chief circum- 
stances that can interest a ]>htlo 80 phical inquirer dunng the penod 
usually denominated the lliddlc Ages hfr Hallani’s nett work 
was 27ic Constitutional History of Junglund from the Accetsion <f 
Henry VIJ to the death of George IT^ publishcd-ia 1827, and his 
third gnat production was An Inirodudim io the LilaxUure if 
^trope-tn the FtfltMth, Sixteenth f and Sei.t3itecnUi.Ccntwm, which 
apiicarcd in 1837-39 Mr Hallam’s latter jears r crC Eaddencd b\ 
the loss of his two sons, the eldest of whom formed the siilycct ol 
Tcniij son’s In Manoriam 'ilio histon m himself died Janunrj 21, 
1859 

An estimate of Dallam’s litcrorj roents has been guen hy 
Macaiila\, his illustrious contomponra', in a rc\iow of the Constitu- 
tional Disforj — “Sir Jlnlhmjs, on the whole, far better qualified 
than anj other wnlcr of our time for the oflice which he has under 
taken IIo has great indiistrj and great acmeneso Dis 1 nowledgo 
IS extensile, various, and profound His mind is cqimllj distm 
guished bj tho amplitude of Us gnsp, and h> the dtliwc^ of Us 
tact Dis speculations haio none of that vagueness i Inch is flu 
common fault of political philosophy On the contrary, they arc 
stnkingly practical, and teach us not onl^ tho general rule, hut the 
mode of appljang it to solve particular eases In this respect tlici 
often remmd us of the Discourses of hTachiaielli Tlio manner of 
tho book is, on tho whole, not unworthy of the matter 2 ho lan- 
guage, even when most fauUy,is wei^itj and mossii c, and indicates 
strong sense in oicry line It often nscs to an eloquence, not flond 
or impassioned, hut high, grave, and sober , such as would become a 
State paper, or a judgment delucred bj a great maguslrUc, a Somers 
or a D’Agucsseau In this respect tho cimracter of Mr Dallam’s 
mind corresponds stnkingly with that of lua stjlc IIis work is 
eminently judicial The whole spint is that of the bench, not that 
of tlio bar Ho sums up with a calm, steady impartiality, turning 
neither to tho nght nor to tho left, glossing oicr notlung, exaggerat- 
ing nothing, while tho advocates on both sides are altomaloly biting 
their bps to hear their conflicting misstatements and sophisms ci^ 
posed On a gencnl sunej, wo do not scniplo to pronounce tho 
Constiiuttondl History the most imiarlial hook that wo hare ever 
read,” 

§ 6 Tho theological and rdigious htcratnre of this ago is marked 
bjr a less metaphysical character than that of former limes. Works 
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nf IV controveraial kmd liaTc been fea-er, while greater attention 
L tS^idto csegetical studies The and 

works ha^ been TCxy numerous The army of Se:^n3 which the 

list 60 years have seen-puhhshed is appalling, and 
nhahed has been proportioned to the number of tracts and scr- 
mons issued, them must certainly have been ^ effect which shoula 
cheer the bchever in human progress Space forbids oven a nacntion 
of the Societies ubose specml work is the pnbhcabon of religious 
Uteratute, of winch many were founded m tho iiresent centmyv and - 
all have received their greatest success in tho present age Many 
of the best known rehgiouB writers have won thor chief hterarv 
honours m the other fields of criticism, history, or philosophy, and 
will receive notice there The three most dislinguishcd4heobgical 

wnters-oTO -perhaps JE[allr^osterj4ind*C>bBlmcis. 

Eobebt HAnn (1764^1881) was born at Amshy, nwr Leicester, 
the son* of a Baptist mmister of that place After studying first 
at a dissenhng academy at Bnstol, and afterwards it Aberdeen, ho 
became a mmister successively of tbo Baptist Chiunbcs it Bnstol, 
Cambridge, and Leicester, and finally at Bnstol for a second time, 
where he died, Fehmary 21, 1831 Mr Hall was without doubt the 
“ ppnoe-ofm^C33H)rcaoli&8.” With his eloquence and fervour were 
united a scholarship and mteUectual vigour not often found in the 
pulpit His stylo was chaste, polished, and refined His great 
Sermons were on JiMa'n.In fidehtt/ XVUidl JieJjjefmts on Wa r 
(1SQ2), and The Sentiments proper to the praen t Cri sisXiSOK) 

J obs f osiS5T(1 ^0-TS43j rhke~^s frienfBobext Hall, was a 
minister among the l^tislsThut was never celebrated as a preicher, 
though his writings, in the form of literary and religious cssajs, arc 
among the most valuahlo additions to Hnglish btcratnrc In bis 
Es«ayB tho energy and force of the thought are only equalled by the 
beauty of tho expression. There is a manly tone about everything he 
wrote With less impassioned eloquence than Hall, he has more 
mtellcctnal vigour 

Tg gatxs CH AiaiEits f l78Q-18d7l was born at Anstruthcr, 3?ife- 
shire, and e5iCTte2r?or the Scotch Church at tho XJnirera^ of 
St. Andrew's In 1803 he became minister at Hilrnany, whence in 
1815 he removed to St John’s, Glasgow In 1823 ho was appoint 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at St 'Andrew’s, and in 1828 Professor 
of Dmnity at Edinburgh. In 1843 he headed the secession fropi the 
Scotch Church, and remained tho most eminent of the Free Church 
ministers until his death in 1847 In tho pulpit Chalmeis reigned 
supreme Though his manner was tough, and his accent broadly 
Scotch, the impassioned earnestness, the thorough abandon of the 
preacher oiercame these drawbacks, and enabled him to thnll his 
audience iVlh something of the emotion whidi Iwsscsscd himself 
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His writings emliraco a great variety of subjects, and all are treated 
ably by bis capacious intellect, but bo is not tbe leader of a school 
He estabhsbed no great principle He added nothing to divimfy, 
science, or philosophy Ha shone net with the blaze of the meteor, 
or tbe self-radiance of a sun, but he was the bnghtest star amongst 
the other constellations that shone around him His stylo uas in- 
correct and often awkivard, but there is at times a gmndoi.r of lan- 
guage that bears away the most fastidious cntic Q'hc hold he took 
of a subject was like the gnp of a bulldog Ho net cr let it go Ho 
\ turned it this side and that^ holding it up m every hght, adorning it 
‘with every fancy and illustntion. It stood forth before the hearer 
or render aS clearlj ns before the preadior or writer 
§ 7 In philosophy a Inigo number of contributions to our htcmtnro 
has been madodunng the penod under our consKuintion Ibough 
perhaps there has been but little onginal speculation, and no great 
disco\ory in mental science, the investigation of metaphysical phe- 
nomena has been profound and accuraio Philosophy has not passed 
through a crisis, but it has made a brilliant and yet eccure ndi ance 
The scope of this work forbids a notice of living writers , otherwise 
wo might refer to some names, such as "Wuewell and Mrui, whoso 
analysis and investigations, more especially in the systems of mduclivo 
science, have had none to compare with them smeo the great work of 
Bacon, while m the more direct examination of mental phenomena 
the Scotch school has had some of its ablest members in the present 
on, and the matenalist schools of different colour have found their 
strongest advocates and expounders in wnters, many of whom are 
still living The mfluenco of Germany has hem felt in no depart- 
ment of our literature so greatlj as here. The follow ers of Eoid owe 
no httle to the wntmgs of Kant, while the idcahsts of England have 
borrowed no little of the truth thej hold from the profound though 
the veiy obscure speculations of Hegel Tho study of logic in 
England proper has been revived almost withm our own memoiy 
and tho once neglected studies have emerged from their misappre- 
hension and obloquy, and are rapidlj gainmg in tho uraiernities 
their proper position abreast of classics and mathematics 
Sip "WitiiAM Hajiu.ton.(178S-1856), tho son of Dr Hamilton of 
Glasgow, was educated at Oxford, and called to the bar in 1813 
Ho became Professor of Universal Historj at Edmbuigh m 1821, and 
m 1836 obtamed tho Chair of Logic and Metaphysics, which he occu- 
pied until his death His chief works were essays m tho Edinburgh 
Review, collected as Discussions on Philosophy, &c (1852), and An 
Fdition of Reid, with Dissei tations His Lectures have been pub- 
hshed smeo his death, under the editorship of Mr Mansel and Mr 
Veitch Su: Wilham Hamilton was without doubt the greatest 
philosopher of Ips age. Ho founded his sj’stcip on conscaousness. 
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follo'vmg Beid inoie tlian any otUer Ulster, and Riding Ins speon 
lafions by Anstotio and Kant This is not the place for a discussion 
of his philosopbical views, but be has done mneh, perhaps more 
than any other English writer, to raise pWlosopbical studies in this 
country His style is a model of philosophical wnting It is clear, 
capacious, and appropriate It neither perplexes by technicalities 
nor misleads by figure and illustration It has been well said of hie 
diction that it fills others with the "desire and dc^ir of wnting 
like a philost^her”, 

ABgHDisndEj?HAiELXjCl-78J-1863), the son of Dr "Whately of 
Nonsuch Park, Surrey, was horn in London, and educated at Ond 
CJollege, Oxford Having entered the Church, he became BeOtor of 
Halesworth in 1822, Principal of St Alban’s Hall m 1825, then Pro> 
fesBor of Political ]^onomy, and in 1831 was raised to the arehi- 
episcopal see of Duhhn Has first publications were, in 1821, three 
sermons on the CknsUan'sJ)tUij with resect to the Qovemmentt fol- 
lowed by his Bampton-Lecturcr and, m 1826 and 1828, by liis Logu 
and Shetonc To enumerate ill the pnbhcations of this dibgent 
writer would not bo possible in this sketch The chief were his 
essajs on New Testament BifficaUies (1828), the Sabbath, and 
Jiimantsm, which wore produced together two years later ~T5i8 lec- 
tures on Bditica l Econo my appeared m 1831 , and later he published - 
other works on social and economical quesbons 

Whately had a mmd of great logical power, with little imogma* 
tion or fancy His clear unnnsu etable arguments produce connebon 
in his readers He says of himself that he was personally of no in- 
fluence among men , hut he nos able so conclusively to exhibit his 
processes of reasonmg and aiguments, that he produced a grca^ 
impression upon the circles which they aficctcd His news of 
quesbons are often shallow, but always practical His style is 
luminous, easy, and well adorned with overy-day illustrabons A 
moralist of much higher tone than Paley.—whioh fact arose from 
the general spmt of 1 m time, — ho is the best representative of Paley 
m the present age Ho is, as Paley was, clear rdher than profound, 
vigorous rather than suhAe , with little speculation he unites mud 
pracbcal seuse 

« ^ very important portion of modem hterature embraces those 

subjects which h^e reference to physical science ’ Our forefathers 
^tisfied with reasons than with facts ITio aim "^of 

“ “'iture, rather 

S reasoning from pre-estahhshS pnn- 

foll^ nf “'^+ 1 ;^ “ caiofuUy apphed and dihgently 

IiK of the Leteenthcen^^ 

of physical science has therefore been more rapid 
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than that of any other hnnch of hnmnn knonkdgc Sonic of the 
greatest enters on phj sicnl science arc still alive , and many of them 
Mill desen 0 n place in English literature on acconnt of the style of 
their writing*-, such as IlEnscnn, LitW/, FanAOAV, Ohia, and 
IIu\TJrr One of the most popular, n ho has died aitlnn the last few 
3 ears, was Hocir JIii nr k (1802-1^6), Uio eminent geologist He 
spent the carli jiortion of his life iii the quarries of his natn ( town of 
Cromartj In the north of Scotland, hut b3 sclf-studv and diligent 
ipphcation he rose from xnamial to mental laliour, and after a few 
pubhcalions— P(Hri7}f,&c. (1820), X^Wers on theJIctrtf)*fFish>Ti/,6>.c 
— ^lio became editor of tho Tl’itnc**, a biw cchla new spaper. Ho had 
meantime devoted himself to gcolog3 , and m 1841 npixuarcd Ins 
yflW Jtiil iSandftonc, and m 1850 anotlicr gcologiGil worl , cnlitlod 
1 hotpi tnts the Gnalor Ho published an niilob.oginph} , in 1854, 
^ftl Schools and Sclioo^maflcrs , and sinco his death there hnac ap- 
jicnred 7’Jie Cruise of the Iktsy, a Simmer ItamVle amony tf,c /«- 
Piliferous Deposits of the Jlclndcs (1858), and lectures on Oedofiy, 
iiehiercd before the rinlosophical Institution at Edinburgh Tlicn* 
IS no writer who has done more for tho spread of geological know 
ledge than Hugh Miller His camcsl, mnnl3 .spint, his I1VCI3 style, 
and his religious character, won him a hearing m Ins nalii c land 
among ever) rank and condition in society Hia Testmony of the 
Docls, completed hut not published dimng his life, is full of some of 
tho most poetic and eloquent ivassngcs in the English Language. 

§ 9 No roi lew is hero required of tho fictitious litomlurc of the 
ago, as that has already been treated at length m tho precedmg 
chapter "Wo therefore now pa's on to tlio most miporlant and most 
extensive of the prose writings of tho nineteenth centuo , — ^nameU , 
those which arc for the roost ^lart found scattered in magazines and 
ibcnals, and which embrace the critical cssaas and other compositions 
on social, political, and moral subjects, llic increased facilities of 
pnntmg and a larger class of readers have combined to render the 
“periodicals" tho great feature of the age. These range from the 
anluahlc quarterlies, through the annous forms of magazine and 
rcaieav, down to tho dailj ixaijcr, the peculiar feature of the litcnituro 
of tho times Some of the most valuable of our essays haao been 
contributed to these magazines Every shade of pobticw, caery 
school of philosophy, overa sect of religion, has its jiapcr or its 
magazmc Tho events of the day, tho dchbcratious and acts of tho 
government, tho condition of societj, tho progress of commerce, tho 
avorks of art, and tho diacoacncs of science, are tlms placed under 
constant and aigus-cjcd surveillance Perhaps the cheap dailv 
jvaper is the avonder of tho age. What a mara el of literaiy skill is 
the Times I and aery little inferor are the other chief nowspapere. 
No feature is so striking in this class of matings ns the real wairth 
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Mid »bilit> displftj cd m many of tho articles of tlio periodicals 'I’ho 
criticism of tlio day sboirs a great improvement in conception and 
views upon those of past generations To gi\o a liistori of all 
these penodicals is of course impossible, but tho establishment of 
tho Edinburgh and Quarlaly Sevtews imparted such an impulse 
to htcratuTc as to demand a few words 

2(hc E^b]irghJlcvuio ivns established 4n 1&02 by a small 
of Jbui^ men, obscure at that lime, but ambitious and enterpris- 
ing, who were all destined to attain a high degree of distinction 11 
founded its claim to success upon tho boldness and vivacity of its 
tone, its total rejection of all precedent and antlionly, and tbo auda- 
city with which it discussed questions prei lously held to be “ hedged 
in” with the "dmnity” of prescription 7Jic Edinburgh was an 
absolute hteraiy Fronde, and its founders — ^Rrougbam, Jeffrej, 
Sydney Smith, Francis Homer— -were soon convinced that they Ind 
not erred m calcnlatiug upon an extraordinary degree of success 
Tlio criticisms (many of which were retrospective, that is, discussing 
the merits of past eras in tho history and literature of England and 
otiior countnes) were inarhcd hj a singular boldness and pungency, 
and lu contemporary and local subjects the Itciicw csdubitcd n 
jxiwer and extent of vision which made its appearance an era in jour- 
nalism It was conducted from 1802 to 1820 by FnxjrcrwJBFFnEv 
CiXi^l§5p)i^a Scotch advocate, who was subsequently raised to tho 
bcncE"'uo wrote a large number of cntical articles, marked by 
good taste and discrunmation, tho most important of which were 
repnbhshcd by him in a collected form in 1844 Another of tho 
most important of tho early contnhutors to the Jfceicic, and who 
indeed edited the first number, was Sii)yEY.{5snTn_(nn-1845), an 
Engbsb clcrgyunan, and in tho later penod of Ins life Canon of St 
Paul’s Ho wrote chiefly upon \>olitical and practical questions avilh 
a richness of comic humour, and nu irresistible dry sarcasm, em- 
ployed generally m exhou^jte reasomng— m tbo rcductio ad absui- 
rf«m— which is not only exquisitely amusing, but is Ml of solid 
truth as well as pleasantry 

§ 10 Tho influence which tho Edinburgh Eeview soon acquired 
was oxorciscd in favour of political imnciples opposed to those of 
the existing administration , and its authority m matters of htera- 
taro and taste became almost paramount Under these circiim- 
0 ^, “"‘i after consulting Mr. Canning and 

iSiO f? pohtioians and men of lottoi^ dotemimed m 

‘I tho danger of those liberal 

cLsht^f ^ ^ ^ menacing the very' integrity of the 

Constitution This now penodical, which was called ITie Qugriah 

mediately obtained a literary reputation at least equal to that 
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of the Edinburgh The cdilorbhjp of it wivs entrusted to AVn mam 
Gui^oud (1767 1826), the Innsktor of Juvemi) (1802), ancT the 
nuthor of thoJJomrf (1791) nnd ilfirvnKZ (1706), i-\o of the most 
hitter, powerful, and rcmstlcss literary satire's which inoilcm dn\« 
Imvo produced Gifford \va8 n self-taught man, avho had wifictl 
himself, by dint of almost suporhimnn exertions and adrairahle 
intcgnl}, to n high place among the litcrar} men of Ins ago Dis 
tinguiBhrd ns a satirist, os a translator of satires, and as the editor o( 
several of the illustrious but somewhat iiogUctcd dram vtists of the 
lllirabolhnn age, his writings, idnitniblc for sincerity, good sense, 
and learning, were alw 8l'‘onglj tinged with bitterness and ^jcr- 
Minahly 

Gifford was succeeded in tlio edilorsbip of the Qmittrly, after 
a short intorrcgnuin, ln_.Jon'« Giusos Lockhait (1794-185 l)r « 
man of undoubted genius, the nuthor of scver^l-noacls which 
linao liccn already mentioned, and one of the earliest and nbhi.i 
contributors to Magazmt He was lorn in 1791, 

in Lnnarl^liire, and avns educated at Ovford, a\hcrc lie took a 
first class in classics Ho jto'se'sed a clear, penctmtiug intellect, 
and under his editomhip, which coiiimiinl from 182G to 1866, 
the reputation of tlio Quarlaly was not onh maintained^ but 
augmenUd Slnn^ oftho ablest articles werp wnltcn by hitUFclf, 
and those which combine (he bio'pnjihj and cn(ici*mi of dis- 
tinguished authom are uusuria*.^cd bj nnj thing of the kind m 
the Hnghsh language In 1820 ho married the eldest daughter ol 
Sir Walter Scott, and in 1837-30 he published the cliarming Life 
of his father-in-law. In hiographj ho was uuris.alled , ai d hw Ji/e 
of Napoleon, which npjwarcd without his name, is far Eni«nor to 
man} more nnihitious ijcrforninnces. 

§ 11 Tlio same reasons winch led to tho cslahlishmcnt of the 
Quarterly Scview in Ixmdon, induced another cnteri>ns>iiig piih- 
lisher to start, in the citj in which the rditiJmyh Ecii'w exercised 
undivided swaj, a periodical which might sene as an otgnn of 
Tor\ism in Scotland inackicm<r« Magazine first aiipcarul iii 
1817, and was distinguished bj the ability of its juirtlj Uterar\ 
articles, ns well ns by the violence of its ]x>htical sentiments 
vAmong tho many able men who wrote for it, two stooil pre-eminent, 
John Wilson and John Gibson IsjcklmrL, Of the latter w-o liavo 
already spoken m connexion with the Quarterly Jteeicw , tJio 
Dimer, upon whom fell tho chief burtlien of tlio magazine after 
liooklnrt’s rcmoinl to London, mnst not ho dismissed without a 
short notice John- Wjxso»_^(1786-JS51) wis honi m PaisloA, 
Hay 18, 1783, tho son of a wealflij morchaut After sludjing at 
Oxford, he took up his abode on tho Iwukn of tho Windonnert, 
nltrncted thither by tho society of Wordsworth, Southey, Colcndge, 
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and other eminent men Wilson was an ardent admirer of Words- 
worth, whoso stylo he adopted, to some extent, m his own poems, 
the Islo of Pdbm (1812), and Tlie City after the Plague (1816) 
The year before the publication of the latter poem, Wilson had been 
comjicllcd, by the loss of his fortune, to remove to Edinburgh, and 
to adopt liicraturo ns a jirofcssion Though Mr Blackwood was 
the editor of his own magazme, Wilson was the presiding spirit, 
and under the name of Christopher^North and other pseudonyms, "he 
iwurcd forth article after article with exuberant fertility His 
JVioct«^mZ»r<wi«na!, in which politics, literaiy cnticism, and fun, 
were intermingled, enjoyed extraordinary populanty His novels 
likcw iso were eagerly read (see p 495) In 1820 ho w as elected Pro- 
fessor tif Moral Philosophy at Edmbuigh Ho died Apnl 2, 1854 
" With respect to Wilson’s ments as a writer, a variety of judg- 
ments will bo formed His poetry can never, m our opmion. take & 
foremost xilace among Engbsh classics His prose talcs. Lights and 
hhadolos of SoAtt^i Lfe^ Tlie Trials of Margaret Jjtndsay, The 
Foresters, etc, had their day Probably no man, hving or dead, 
could have written them except himself, yet we doubt whether they 
\nll find many readers a dozen years hence Of his criticism, like- 
wise, wo are constrained to observe that it Is at all times the decision 
ot un impulsno rather than of a judicial mmd But far above all 
Ins contemporaries, and, indeed, above writers of the same class in 
anv ago, ho soars as a rhajisodist As Chnstopher North, by the 
loch, or on the moors, or at Ambrose’s, ho is the most gifted odd 
extraordinary being that over wielded pen Wo can compare him, 
when such fits are on, to nothing more aptly than to a huge New- 
foundland dog, the most perfect of its kmd , or, bettor otill, to the 
‘Beautiful Leopard from tho valley of the Palm-trees,* which, m 
sheer wantonucss and without any settled purpose, throws itself 
into a thousand attitudes, always astomshmg and often singularly 
graceful ” • 

f 12 It would bo imiKissiblo in our hmits to give an account 
of the many other waaters who distinguished themselves by their 
contributions to tho Bcvicirs and Magazines , but in addition to 
those already mentioned tw o cssajnsts stand forth pro-emmont — 
Charles Lamb and Tliomas Do Qumcoy 

QuARXjcsIiiMn (1776rl834) is one of tho most admirable of those 
humorists who form tho pccuhar feature of tho literature, ns the 
Ideas they express are the peculiar distinction of tho character, of 
tlio English people He uas bom Ecbruaiy 18, 1775, m the 
Tdmple, jivhore his father was clerk to one of the Benchers, and 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital Ho was cssontiBlly a Londoneri 
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Ijondoa life supplied Rirn with his nohest matenals , and yet his 
mind was so imbued, so saturated with our older wnters, that he is 
ongmal by the mere force of self-transformation into the qiint of 
the older literature he was, m short, an old writer, who lived by 
aecideut a century or two after his real tune "Wordsworth is pecu- 
liarly the poet of sohtary rural nature, Lamb drew- an inspiration 
as true, as dehcato, ' as profoimd, froni_.the city hfe^in which he 
hved , and from wl^oh he never was' for a moment removed but 
with pam and a yeammg to come back In him the oi^n of 
loaAxty must have been enormously developed “ his household 
gods planted a tembly fixed foot , and were not to be rooted up 
without blood ” Dunng the early and greater part of his hfe. Lamb, 
poor and unfriended, was drudgmg as a clerk m tbe India House , 
and it was not till late in hfe that ho was unchained from the desk 
Yet in this, the most monotonous and umdeal of all employments, 
he found means to fill his mmd with the finest aroma of our older 
authors , particularly of the prose writers and dramatists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes and m liis earliest composi- 
tions, su(di 08 the drama of John Woodvtl, and subsequently in the 
Essays of Eha, although the world at first perceived a more imita- 
tion of their quamtnosa'of expression, there was, in reahty, a revival 
of their very spint The JEssays of-Elta-, contnbuted by him at 
different times~to-,the, JCo>id5on^«^a2*wc» aw the finest ttmgs, for 
humour, taste, penetratSon, and vivacity, which have appeared smeo 
the days of Montaigne "Where shall we find ouch intense dehcacy 
of feelmg such unimagmablo happmess of expression, such a search- 
ing mto the veiy body of truth, as m these unpretending composi- 
tions? A chance word, dropped half by accident, a parenthesis, an 
exclamation, often let us mto the very medinnism of tho sentiment 
— adimt us, as it were, bdimd the scenes Tbe style has a peculiar 
and most subtle charm , not the result of labour, for it is found in 
as great perfection in his familiar letters — a certain quamtness and 
autiquity, not affected in Lamb, but tho natural garb of his 
thoughts This anses partly from the saturation of his mind with 
the nch and sohd readmg m which he dehghted, and partly, but in 
a much higher degree, from the sensibihty of his mmd The maniuro 
was abundant, but the soil was also of a “ Sicilian Irmtfulnoss.” As 
, m all tho true humorists, vhis pleasantry was inseparably aUied with 
the reat p athos tho merry quip on the tongue was but tho com- 
jnentary on the tear which trembled m the eye He possessed the 
power, which is seen in Shakspeare’s fools, of convoying a deep 
philosophical venty in a jest — of~umting the wildest momment 
with the truest pathos and the deepest wisdom It is not only tho 
easy laugh of Touchstone in the forest of Arden, but the heart- 
rending pleasantry of Lear’s Fool in the storm. Tlio inspiration 
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tluit other pools find in the monntains, m the forest, ih the sea, 
Lamb conld draw from the crowd of Fleet-street, from the remem- 
brances of an old actor, from the benchers of the Temple In his 
poems, also, so few m number and so admirable in onginality, wo 
Jiavo the qaintcsscnco of familiar sentiment, e%prcssed in the diction 
of Herbert, "Wither, and the great dramatists 

Lamb iias the schoolfellow, the doioted admirer and friend of 
Colondgo, and perhaps there neier was an indiiidunl bo loved hy 
all his contemporaries, by men of e\ cry opinion, of e\ cry shade of 
htcrary, political, and religious sentiment, as this great wit and 
amiable man The passionate enemy of eiery thing bke cant, com- 
monplace, or com entionality, liis 'writings derive a singular charm, 
a kmd of fresh and ivild flavour, from Ins delight in parados. The 
man himself was full of paradox and his punmng repartees, deh- 
lored with all the pangs of stuttering, often contamed a deeisiic 
and imanswerablo settlement of the qiiestion In his drama of 
John Jl’bodvil ho cnd6a\ourcd to revive the forms of the Elizabethan 
drama, and the work might bo mistaken for some woodland 
play of Hoj-wood or Shirlej But it was his Specimens of the Old 
Enfhsh-Jiramattsls 'which showed what treasures of the richest 
poetry laj concealed in the unpublished, and m modem times 
unknown, writers of that wonderful age, whose fame had been 
cclifiscd by the glory of some two or three names of the same 
penod In the few lines, often only the few words, of criticism in 
which I^imb sketched the characters of the dramatists (with whoso 
wntmgs, from the greatest to the least, from Shakspeare down to 
Broome or Tourneur, no man was oier more familiar), we see per- 
petual examples of the delicacy and penetration of his critical 
f loulty 

Lamb’s mind, in its sensitiveness, in its mixture of ■wit and 
pathos, was eminently Shaksjicanaa , and his intense and rei orent 
study of the works of Shakspeare doubtless gave a tendency to 
this the glow of his humour was loo pure and steady not to lia'-c 
been reflected from the sun In his poems, as for instance the 
Farewell to Tobacco, the Old Familiar Faces, and his few but beau- 
tiful sonnets, wo find the i cry essence and spint of this quaint ten- 
derness of fancy, tlie simplicity of the child mmglod wuth the leam- 
mg of the scholar 

Among the Essays of Eha are several little narratives, gene- 
rally 'Visions and parables, inexpressibly simple and beautiful The 
one named Dream- C7/nfdren, and another entitled The Child-Angel, 
are worthy of Jeon Paul himself while the little tale Bosamond 
Cray is perhaps one of the most immitable gems ever produced m 
that difficult stylo ’ 

§ 13 Perhaps the greatest-msstcr'Of'Enghsh prose m the present 
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oontury, not cxcei)ting even Macaulay, is Thomas Quincey 
(1786-1859) He was tom of wealthy iiarents near Manchester, 
August 16, 1786, and in his Confessions of an JElngli£i Opium-Eater 
ho has left us on extraordinary account of his early life, in which, 
however, there is clearly a mixture of Dichtung and WiihrTiett As 
an undergraduate at Oxford, ho •fras remarkahlo for his oxtraordmary 
stock of knowledge upon every subject that was started in conversa 
tion, hut oven at that penod ho had commenced takmg largo doset 
of opium After leavmg Oxford he settled at Grasmere, hut resided 
during the latter part of his hfc at Glasgow -and Edmhurgh He 
dietl December 8, 1869 Upon De Qumcey’s position in tho hto- 
inturo of the present day an able cntic observes — “De Qmn- 
cey’s mmd never wholly recovered from the effects of his eighteen 
years’ indulgence in opium He himself says, half jocularly, hut 
apparently quite tmly, that it is characteristic of the opium-eater 
never to finish anything Ho himself never finished anything, 
except his sentences, which are models of elahomto workmanship ' 
But many of his essays are htemlly fragments, while those which 
are not generally convey the impression of being mere prolegomena 
to some far greater work of which he had formed tho conception 
only Throughout his volumes, moreover, we find allusions to 
UTivmgs which have never seen the daylight. And finally, there is 
TPhe Cheat Ut\finished, the Do Emendattone Sumant JnteUectus, to 
which he had at one tune devoted the labour of his whole hfo It 
IS m fact the one half-melancholy reflection which his career sug- 
gests, that a man so capable as he was of oxeroismg a powerful 
influence for good upon tlie jiohtical and religious thought of tue 
present age, should have comparativoly wasted his opportumties, 
and left us his most precious ideas in the condition of the Sibyl’s 
leaves after they had been scattered by the wmd Hence those who' 
approach him witli any serious purpose are only too likely to come 
away disappointed It is, therefore, rather on his style, at once 
complex and harmomous, at once powerful and polished, than on 
the substance of his norks, that his posthumous fame will bo 
dependent I'ho extraordinary compass and umquo beauty of his 
diction, accommodating itself mthout an effort to tho "highest flights 
of imagination, to tho minutest subtleties of reasoning, and to the 
gayest vagaries of humour, are by themselves mdeed a sure pledge 
of a long if not undymg reputation ” * 

De Qumcey’s writings have been collected m fourteen volumesi 
Tho best known is tho Confessions of an Engli^ Opium-Eater^ 
pubhslicd m 1821, in which tho language frequently soars to oston 
Ishing heights of eloquence. Of his histoncal essays andmarrativcst 
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tbo finest is hKJPlight- o/~ihe -Kalmuck Tuilais, whioli is equal, in 
many passages, to''tIio English Opmm-Eater His literary cri- 
ticisms, both upon English and German wnters, are voiy numerous, 
but cannot be further noticed hero Some of his essays are almost 
csclusivcly humorous, among whichi Murdoisonsvlered^qx one^of 
ihc Fine Arts is tho best known. The cnticwhomwe have alrcadj 
q^fedpEBusT sums up Do Qumcoy's hterary ments — “A great 
master of English composition , a cntic of uncommon dehcaqy , an 
honest and unflinching investigator of received opmions, a phi- 
losophic inquirer, second only to his first and sole hero (Colcndge) 
Do Qnmccy has left no successor to liis rank Tho exquisite fimsli 
of his style, with the scholastic ngour of his logic, form a com- 
bination uhich ccntuncs may never reproduce, but which evor^ 
generation should study os one of tho marvels of English literature " 
§ 14 One of the studies pccuhar to the present century has been 
that of political economy. Adam Smith has been well called the 
creator of the science, and his followers in tho present ago have 
exercised no small influence in moulding the character of pubhc 
opinion and lu controlling tho course of pubhc events Rioabdo, 
Seniob, AUcuUiOon, and Mm., are writers whoso place m a historj 
of literature would perhaps bo small, but whose influence on pohtioi 
and commerce have been so great, that it would bo a serious omis- 
sion not to call tho attention of tbo student to their works The 
most important WTitcr upon ethics, jiinsprudonce, and pohtical 
economy_i8 undoubt^ly Jehejii Heeiuau (17^-JL832) He was 
tho son of a sohcitor in London, w'nb educated at Oxford, and 
called to tho bar, but did not pursue it as a profession For half 
a century Bcntbam was tho centre of a small but mfiuential circle of 
philosophical ^v^ters, and was tho founder of what is called tho utili- 
tarian school Jn one of his earhest works ho laid down the pnn- 
ciplo that “ nbhty was tho mcasaro and test of all virtue and the 
fundamental pnuciplo of his philosophy was, that happmess is the 
end and test of all morality. It is, however, ns a wnter on juns- 
pnidcnco that his fame rests , and almost all tho improvements iii 
English law that ha\o since been earned into oficct may bo tracetl 
cither directly or indirectly, to his casrtions 
§ 16 T^iiAS_XlAJBijVijii.-.XU96rl881) was tho son of “James 
Carlyle, Mason,” of Ecolofechnn,'a Bofddr village m Dumfriesshire, 
and many of tho singularities of this singular genius 
suspect, bo traced to the fact that, liko his own Ziethcn, he was 
“ a nigged son of tho moorlands, nourished, body and soul, on fru^l 
oatmeal, with a largo sprinkling of fire and iron thrown 
proofs of special ability that ho gave when still a boy tempted w 
father, a man of stciling worth and much rovoroncod by his son, to 
put hun in the way of gettmg tho best education that Scotland 
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afforded , and at Annan School and Edinburgh UniTorsity tlie lad 
and youth gathered in a supply of misceUancons Imowlodge of 
varying degrees of value For ttvonty years after leaving the 
college ho hvcd an unsettled bfe, having declined to enter the 
ministry, to which his father had destined lum He tried teaching 
nt Annan and Kirkcaldj , and was for a time pnvate tutor to the 
giftod young politician Charles Buller He tried literature, and 
did some good journeyman work in it, translating Legendre’s 
Geometiy from the French, contributing biographical notices to the 
Edinburgh Encydopedia, writing scraps of verso and papers for 
magazines he tried farming , he sought professional appointments , 
visited London and Birmmgham , but was long before ho found the 
one thing he thought essential to cartlily happmess, a hfe’s work 
For much of this time his prospects looked very dreary , disappoint- 
ment and despondency clouded his spirits , and Ins temper became 
impatient, imtablc, sarcastic, and censonous But his heart was 
strong and sound throughout , his industry was as untiiing , and 
ho Avas irresistibly impelled into that career of creative activity, 
Avhich he pursued with the hajipiest results. Three things of great 
jmlerest or importance bcfel him in these years, he gained the 
lasting friendship of the brilliant Edward Irving, still memorable as 
t a jiulpit-oratorand founder of the Irvingite or “Apostolic” Church, 
< ho wandered mto German literature , and ho mamod (1826) Miss 
I Jane Welsh of Haddmgton, Avhose bnght wit and graceful ways 
'' cheered his path and tempered his asperities for forty years 

His first considerable literary effort was a ■translati on . (1824) 
of„the WUhelift Muster of Goothc, whose ments Carlyle never 
through life weaned of prcaohmg , and this was followed m 4826 
by the Life of^ SchiUer, to which succeeded in4827^the_;^«:wnsns 
of German Eomance Ho had now become ~knoivn to Jeffrey, 
and was enrolled among the wnters for the Edinburgh Eevtew 
Gradually, too, ho was drifting into that^eccentrio style^ so repellent 
to most ^ucated persons, now known as Carlyleso , his articles m 
the Review, many of winch were on Gcnhan subjects, became as 
time went on more and more markedly charactenstic and unlike those 
of any other contnbutor For more than seventeen years review- 
wntmg formed one of his regular employments , but his hitherto 
exclusive interest in thmgs German had yielded in due course to 
the claims of French and Engbsh subjects , and his four volumes of 
yjritieal and Mtscdlaneous Essays, pubhsbed long afterwards, are a 
Ixillectiou of papers contributed to, a variety of Magazmes and 
Beviews, and by the characters of the subjects dealt with they 
make a continuous record of tho greater literary designs ho was 
engaged in from time to time. 

Tho earliest work that stam];%d him in the eyes of the more 
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sagacious os a nature of exceptional strength aud intensity was 
Sfli tor-Ecsai tus, which, though written for pubhcation as a hoot, 
to ho cut up (1833) 3or insertion in successive numhors of 
jp^ser’s Magazine, heenuso no publisher would have anything to do 
with it. It ivns first raised to the dignity 6f a hook in America, 
hut had to uait until 1838 for similar distinction in England 
Indeed the first clear glance of recognition and encouragement that 
fell upon him came from America 

But his real ^ocntloa was now determined, and in 183it ho left 
Ills, moorland fami of-Cxaigenputtoch, came up to London, and fixed 
his abode at 6, Glie}ne How, Clielsea, where he was to hve and 
work for ucllnigh half a century Struggle was not yet over, hut 
ho pinned Ins “ desperate hope,” ns ho called it, on Tlie^Ft encJi 
Itcvohdton, a-Ihsloiy, on which ho lavished, for a three years’ spaee, 
ms whole wealth of brain and heart, of vigilance and energy The 
publication was delayed by a terrible mishap , through carelessness 
the MS of the first volume was allowed to be burnt, and it had 
to bo written all over again entirely from memory But m 1837 
publicaliun placed it bc} ond the reach of any simihir misadventure 
Social apd political questions were always high, solnetunes upper- 
i^t, in lus thoughts , and two of his three next pubhcations, 
’^larltsm (1830), Heroes and Hero-Woishp (1841), and Past ami 
l^rcscnl (1843), gni c utterance to sentiments and opinions m startling 
contrast to those held and mnintamed by any of the political parties 
In the first he took n gloomy, almost despairing, view of the con- 
dition of the country, inveighed with force and fire against the 
courses then followed by statesmen, and propounded his own idea 
of a remedy for the evils of the time In the third ho drew from 
Jocelin of Brakelond a loving and charmingly-tmted picture of 
society m the twelfth century, contrasted with this the society then 
under his eyes, and denounced its Icadmg men and principles of 
notion in a strain of indignant oloquonce His Heroes and Eero- 
^Voishtp professes to be a rcixirt of n scries of lectures on the 
chaTacters and influence of great mob, which he doliverod to London 
audiences in 1840, and is an impressive embodiment of the splendid 
paradoxes on that subject, of winch thioiigli life ho was the con- 
sistent apostle. 

From the roll of heiocs glorified in these lectures his heart was 
attracted towards one by natural aflinity , him he chose for special 
treatment^ spent some years m hard study on a confused heap of 
materials , and brought out in^lSlG Jus glonfication of Cromwell in 
the work entitled Oliver Ctomu^s Letters and ^eeches with 
JU luctda iums By tfeOimo'Tie had fallen into an attitude of 
pronounced antagonism to the general movement of his age, its 
aspirations, opinions, forms of thought, pursuits, pmciples, schemes, 
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general works anil ways stirred witlim lum what Horace and Burke 
eall “splendfd bile ” what ho regarded as its hollowness, unreality, 
dishonesty, lovo of shams, of windy talk, of glitter and show, filled 
his soul with nghteous scorn At length his rage became uncon- 
trollable, and after a promomtory demonstration in hiB^Occastoiiai 
Discourse on the Ntgger Questton~(18id), ho made, in 1860, a 
“ funous raid,” ns Mr Arnold describes it, , into “ the field ol 
pohtical practice ” with his LaUau Day -DampUets For eight 
successive months, m stormful, yet sad and solemn language^ he 
arraigned the whole character and conduct of the time. And the 
same note rings, tliongh less loudly and fiercely, through his next 
work, the Life of Joikn^ ®eritny„(1851), the loved friend of his 
riper year's^ once a shining" figure in the mtellectuM society oi 
London, “whose history,” ho tells us, was, "beyond others, 
emblematic of his time ” 

From these wasting dennnciations bis mind turned to an enter- 
prise that proved the most laborious of his life , ho valiantly buckled 
himself to the task of doing for tho memory of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia tho same service that ho had done for Cromwell’s For 
a whole decade and more ho toiled painfully to present to mankmd 
a picture of the great but questionable German, that might wear 
tho features of a hero and yet be not unfaithful to fact Tho result 
was his largest work, the-Htstoiy (f Fuedrich II of Ft ussia, of 
which the first and second volumes appeared m 1868, the third in 
1862, tho fourth in 186i, and tho fifth and sixth in 1866 Tho 
author’s success in his pnmary aim is doubtful , no clear signs of a 
relenting feeling m men’s minds towards King Frederick have yet 
shown themselves — at least educated sentiment has undergone no 
such revolution regarding his obaractor as it certainly has regarding 
Cromwell’s Even on tho question of the historical value and 
hteraiy virtues of the work criticism gives us no hearty assunneo 
The author’s mannerisms, as niannensms are wont to do, had 
grown upon him with growing ago His style, peculiar, grotesque, 
puzzling, distracting as it is, sprang^ from no afiectation , it is tho 
natural clothing of such thoughts and foelmgs ns Carlyle struggles 
to utter , it IS the natural outcome of tho man’s character, and 
mdeed an essential part of the man 

Carlyle’s productive career practicully ended m tho same field 
where it had begun, for tho history of tho great German king proved 
to be his last, ns tho translation of a work of German gomus had 
been his first grand hteraiy publication Yet tho sixteen years of 
life that still remamed to him were not eventless In-1866 his 
Hniversity chose him ite Lord Eector , and tho address that ho gave 
at hTs'installation in tlToTolIowing year, doscnbablo as an abstnet 
of tho multifonous teachings of his previous wwks, created a kind 
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of entliusmsm for him in the popular mind "which has not been 
altogether sustained A few weeks later Mrs Carlyle died suddenh 
m hci carriage when driving in the park , and with her “ the light 
of his life as if went out ” The Reform Bill of 1868 roused him 
into another tempestuous protest against the pohtical current ol 
the time In Shooting Niagara , and After f — ^hc once moie played 
ihc part of Cissandra with little perceptible decay of power A 
marked falling off, however, was observed m the JEailg Kings of 
Narxeay (1876), though it turned out that this composition had 
been in MS for many j ears Not much, we conceive, would haa o 
‘wen lost to the author’s deputation had it been left there To tlio 
lost ho showed n keen, if sarcastic, interest in the things ho pro> 
fessed to despise, “ raj ing out,” like Mirabeau’s father, “ curious 
obaorvations on life” and public men, seldom flattering to either 
Ills judgments on the latter were gonorally harsh, often imjust , 
long as he had lived, he had not learnt to do justice to his contem« 
poiaries The burden of the world’s mystery weighed heavily on 
nis spirits, age changed manj, oven the most apparently radical, of 
his opinions, but did not mellow his nature — his biting tongue and 
his crabbed temper no\ er left him IIo died at Chelsea on the 4tii 
of February, 1881, of mere physical decay Not many weeks after 
his death his Jiemtmscences appeared, a portion of which had been 
wntlcn half a century before, but the greater part in 1867 This 
work has created a deep, but not altogether gratified, feeling in the 
public mind Many passages in it are nothing short of deplorable 

§16 lIiLMAjTj li D._(1791-rl868),, Dcan of St 

Paul’s, was* the youngest son of Sir Franeis Milman, baronet. Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians Bom in London, Fcbniary 10, 
1791, ho was educated at Eton and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where, among other high university honours, his poetical taste was 
proved by his Nowdigate Priro Poem on the “ Apollo Belvedere ” 
111 1816 he wrote Fazio, a Tragedy, which was acted without his 
'consent at Bath and Covent Garden, while he was Vicar of St 
Mary’s, Beading Tina was followed by Samor, a religious epic 
founded on the legendary history of Britain (1818), a drama of high 
merit on The_ FaU of Jentsedem (1818), TAe MaHyr of AntiocU 
f’1821), and twp clher dramatic jraems In 1821 ho was appomtea 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and a collected edition of his poems 
was published in 1840 

The poetic spirit is still to bo traced in the vivid style of the 
historical works on which his permanent reputation rests, and which 
combine sound learning and diligent research with the grace of an 
accomphshed writer His History of the Jews (1829), provoked 
some hostility by a freedom of criticism which would now be 
deemed viTry inoderato (A new edition was published shortly 
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boforo his death) In 1835 ho was removed from Beading to the 
rectory of St Margaret’s, Westminster In 1840 he published a 
jZZtstory of Christianity /torn theSiiih of CJnisl to the AVohlion oj 
\Pagantsm in the Soman Empue In 1849 ho was api»in(cd Done 
of St Paul’s, and ho produced his gieatcst \\orh,Jnie2lis^ryof 
Latm-OhnsUaniiy, in 1854-5. (A new edition, revised by liim 
before his death, was published in 1872 ) Besides those works, ho 
edited Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, with elaborate Notes and Essays, 
12 vols, 1838-9 (rc-editcd by Dr W Smith), and a splendidly 
illustrated edition of Horace, 1848 , and ho was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Sevim Like his j oxinger contcmporaiy 
at Westminster, Dean Milraan proved his deep interest in Ins 
cathedral by the Annals of St Paul's, published in the jear of his 
death, 1868 

§ 17 Aninun PrNnnrN Stamft, D D._(1816-j 1881), Dean of 
Westminster, was bora on December 10th, 1815, at Aldcrle>, 
Glicsliirc, the living of his father, the Bov Edward Stanley, younger 
brother of the first Lord Stanley of Aldorloj', and nfturwnids Bishop 
of Norwich, and a fast friend of Dr Arnold of Bugbj, of whom 
Arthur Stanley became a favourite pupil Proceeding from Bugby 
to Balliol College in 1834, he entered on a hnlliaut career at Ovford, 
whore ho became Fellow and Tutor of University College, and 
resided for many }cars His place in literature was at once gamed 
by his Life and Con espondence of D) Arnold (1844), a biography 
os remarkable for literary skill ns for devotion to the memory of 
the master and friend, whoso influence moulded his whole career 
He was at this time a contributor to Dr William Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Qreeh and Soman Biography , and at a later period 
ho enriched the Dictionary of the Bible with some clinmctoristic 
articles His appointment ns sclcot preacher to the University 
(1845), gave the occasion for his Sermons and Essays on the 
Apostolical Aye, the first of those works which displnjcd his 
special capacity for reproducing the scenes of sacred and ecclesiastical 
history in their living spint, ns ho conceived it, and with the charm 
of pictorial vividness The same character was stnmiictl on the four 
Essays, suggested by his association with Canterbury Cathedral ns 
Canon (1851), on St Augustine, Thomas Bcckot, and the Black 
Pnneo, published under the title of Historical Memorials of Cantci- 
bmy His peculiar power of " incturesquo sensibility ” (to use one 
of liord Bcaconsfiold’s happy phrases) was still more conspicuous m 
his Stnai and Palestine (1853), the fruit of a tour in Egypt and 
the Holy Land 

Beturmng to Ovford ns Begius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
to which chair he was appointed in 1856, ho delivered his Lectmet 
in the Eastern Church fl85S) in which the scenes cf early Eocleai- 
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nstical History aio made alive with lus power of imagination and 
his personal knowledge of the East, and the controversies agitated 
at the great coimoils are dealt with in the fearless spirit of indc< 
|rondcncc which marked his whole career ns a leader of what is 
called the “ Broad Church ” party Another fruit of his professor- 
ship was his volume of Accimes on the Jewish Church (18GB) 

In 1863 ho was nppomted to the Deanery of Westminster, and, 
i\hilo much that made him honoumhly conspicuous in that office 
would bo out of place hero, it is right to notice the wide sympathy 
with literature and science which he showed on the occasion of the 
funerals of such men ns Orote, Horschcl, and otlicrs, and the zeal 
for his hfinster and its historical associations displayed in hia 
Ihstoncal Memorials of Westminster Ahbey (1868, with a Supple- 
ment, 1869) To these works are to bo added a Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Coiinthians, and many sermons, lectures, and 
articles in rcMcws and magazines, On subjects which proved the 
comprehensive range of his sympathies He died on the 18th 
of July, 1881, and was followed to his grave m Henry the VII ’s 
Chapel by a concourse attesting the love os well ns admiration felt 
for him, alike bj the Queen of England and men of all sects and 
parties 

§ 18 Foremost among the antagonists of Hamilton and Whately 
(see § 7), and perhaps a more successful leader of thought than either^ 
w as John Stuart Mn iU (1806-1873) Mill was the i^est type of the 
indoimtablo intellect 'andlbnrlcss thinker that the current age has 
seen His father, James Mill, still known as the historian of India 
and founder of an unspirituol philosophy, fathioned him almost 
from his cradle to be the apostle of pure reason, the finished m- 
camation of the logical faculty From the hour of dawning 
intoUigpnce ho fed the intellect of the child with purely secular 
knowledge, leaving the seeds of feehng utterly untended, and 
joilously guarding the unfolding mind ngamst the mtrusion of 
religious influences At eight the boy was deep m Greek, had besides 
other authors, read copiously in Herodotus, Plato, and Xenophon, and 
travelled well-nigh the whole circuit of English historians then in 
icputc His capacity of acquisition proved boundless , at fourteen 
lus stores of knowledge had swelled to a portentous heap, ho had 
grown familiar with the qiacious literature of the intellect in Greek, 
Latin and English, and even made good progress in mathematics 
and csponmontal science Though this preposterous education 
faded to make Mill a scholar, it forced, wthout onfoebhng, his 
native faculty , and established industrious study os his habit and 
passion A long visit to France, the sharponmg experience of 
-debating societies — of which one, the “ Utditarian,” was founded 
and named by himself at sixteen — and other forms of mental 
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disciplme £xed the set given to his nature by his father’s tfauung, 
and fostered m him the faith that it was his destiny to bo a grandly 
eSective worker in the service oL humanity 1823 he was 
admitted to a clerkship at the India House, where his father held 
on important post, and there showmg a fecial talent for the finest 
kmd of admmistrative work, he reached eventually an office of the 
highest trusty which secur^ to him the firm foothold on life 
essential to the success he sought The bent of his gomns was 
decided by the reading of Dumont’s IVoife de Legislatton, or ex- 
position of Bentham ii his own words this supplied Him with “ a 
creed, a doctrme, a philosophy a religion,” whose propagation ho 
marked out for himself as his graat task among men And so 
swiftly did he fit himself for this office, that while yet scarce a 
stripling he was the hope of the “ philosophic Badicals ” 

For a time ho trod Iniskly m the path hia father and expectant 
fnends had traced for him, contributing papers of the desired 
character to the Wesimtnster Beview But in a few years his 
nature instinctively swerved from the groove they would confine 
him to , a fretful discontent came over his spirit , and in this mood, 
fallmg in with the Memoires of Marmontel, ho found himself 
awakened thereby to higher and wider aspirations Poetry, 
especially the poetry of Wordsworth, won him n ith its charm a 
fund of warm emotions revealed its existence ■within him , ceasing 
to be a mere intellectual machine, he nourished his heart witli 
generous passion and robust sentiment And a close friendship 
that he formed ivith John Sterling and Cailyle fanned the growm^ 
fiomc Yet to the end the intellectual was the ruling force among 
his faculties, heated to the core though it often was by social and 
other enthusiasms 

By this time Mill bad convinced himself that the scientific 
method was as obligatory on the single-minded inquirer into tlie 
pnnciples of human conduct os it u as in physics, and tbit by the 
employment of this method conclusions might be reached in morals 
and politics as certain, as little dashed with error, as were those of 
Kepler and Kewton. Actmg on this belief he took upon himself 
the office of setting men m the way of thmking correctly on their 
most vital concerns , and in his four years’ editorship •(jL 836-- 1840), 
of the London and Weslmtnstet^'Bevtew, made” this his special aim 
His master-effort, however, towards this end was his powerful 
System ‘ofJLogw (18i3), on which ho had laboured long This, 
though his first, is still recognised as his greatest work It is a 
miracle of stubborn and ngorous reasoning It set upon a strong 
foundation its author’s fame, and the pnnciples of the philosophical 
school that his father had founded This, known as the “ Experience 
Philosophy,” IS the exact opposite of the mtuitional system of 
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llnmilton, for “ it derives,” os its ospotinder avows, “ all knowledge 
from experience, and all moral and mtcUcctual qualities from the 
direction given to the associations ” As an exhaustive text-book of 
this school, Mill’s Logic is hardly likely to bo soon supplanted It 
was with the same view that hlill composed his second masterly 
work, the Prtncvples_of Fd htic dl JEconom.y ,(1848) Oleamess, 
courage, and onginality, distinguishciTthisln as high a degree os the 
work on Logic, it was at once widely read, and its mflucnce has 
proved itself as extensive ns its popularity It still holds the first 
rank m the literature of economics And deservedly m Caimes’s 
opinion, “ all that renders political economy a complete and well 
organized body of knowledge, has been the work of Mill ” 

Mill’s later writings difiused rather than added to his fame 
These are somewhat numerous , the deposition of the Company from 
the Government of India, m 1868, having discharged him to awcll- 
Iiensioiicd leisure for the rest of his hfc, which left hun free to toil 
cvclusiiely at his self-appomtcd function His httlo volume, 
entitled OnJji^arty (1859)i is a fervent and stimulatmg appeal for 
the largest admissible gneosuro of emancipation from rcstramtmtho 
dealings of civilised men with one another In 1860 ho pubhshed 
liepresentativc Government In Ulthtai lanisin (1861) he defends 
his cherished beliefs against the manifold attacks made upon them 
from larious sides In the Eaaminatton^j^^ir TFl Sdmilton’s 
JPhtlosiyihy (1865), ho seeks to carry by force of a fiery and 
dexterous logic the vital positions of the leading adversary of his 
jihilosophicol tenets His Su^cction of TFome;^(1869) is a compre- 
iiensive arraignment of the existing status of the physically weaker 
sex, and a pleading for its elevation to an equality with that of 
men. 

In 1866, ho was drawn, by his unsolicited election for West- 
mmster in the Liberal mterest, into an active participation in public 
nflairs , ond avas for three >cars a man of mark in Parliament, as an 
observant and mtensely-interestcd debater, who was zealous for 
many thmgs, in particular for tlio success of unfamiliar or dis- 
tasteful schemes of reform, and corrective checks on the coming 
democracy Bojected, however, in 1868, he retired to his southern 
homo near Avignon, and hved there till his death m 1873 A 
comparatively brief but most valuable Autobiography, and three 
essays — on Nature, Utility of Bdigion and Theism — ^which cannot 
he said to flood with light their several subjects, were given to the 
1 ublic after his death. These, with some volumes of dissertations 
and discussions, scattered papers recovered frQm reviews, complete 
the sum of Mill’s contributions to our literature 

Mill’s place in the history of the human mind is a tolerably 
definite one It is that of on unshnnkmg and luminous expounder 
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of a philosophy thafc subjects the mind of man to the same pro- 
cesses as are used in the investigation of external nature, and 
classes the manifestations of the human spint with the phenomena 
of the matenal world, yet professes to educe from its pnnciples 
rules of conduct that tend to tlie moral and social amelioration 
of the race Mill is the accredited prophet of the “utilitanan 
school’’ of which his father, author of the Analtit»» of the Mtnd 
was the founder. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTBATIONS 
OxntB Prose ■W’bttfbs of the Nibeteenth Cemlev 


AVnw^\Jju.BSrtFoncr 0^59 1833) wa 
bornonTolt, and educated at Cambridge. 
Ho too’c a leading port In Parliament for 
tlio abolition of the SbiTe-trade, and dc 
serves a notice in Ungllsh Litcratnro on 
scconnt of his J’raeiical ifeie qf Chru 
(tamly, pubilsbcd In 1T9>, vrhlch hod an 
immense sale, and exercised throaghont 
tbo earlier part of tbe nlnetoentb centniy 
a great lullacneo upon rcllglona llteratnrc 

Snt JAttnsaLici>ixiosafUCM8321 was 
bom at Aldomic, On Loch Kess, Inverness* 
sblre October 24 ijcs and was edneated 
St the Universities of Aberdeen and Edln* 
burgb for tbo medical profession , bat be 
soon abandoned medicine and maintained 
bim^lf bp literature In London. In ITOl 
he published Iil9j7»dicf<t Galhca a reply 
to ilurfco on the blench Rovoiutlon, a work 
which at once gained him a great repute 
tlcn. In J795 he was colled to tbe bar, and 
four pears oftecwanla be delivered, with 
great applause, in the boll of Lincoln s Inn, 
bisJecturcs 

He rose rapidly at the bar, and 
bis ipecch in defcnco of l^ltlcr (FcK 31, 
1803) who hod been prosecuted for a libel 
on Bonaparte, then First Consul, placed bim 
among the great orators of the age. In 1804 
bo was appointed Recorder of Bombay, 
and alter spending seven years in India 
ho returned to England, was made a Privy 
ConncIUor, and in 1830 Commissioner for 
the AfTalrs of Indio. He died May 22, 
1832 His principal works arc, a Diuarta- 
(ion on^tOiical IJiilosophy prelived to tbo 
ecvciitb edition of tbo A neydopadia Bn- 
(aimfea Ibrco^volurocs^of a JHirtory of 
tngland, a Lfejf Sir Thomat Jfore, in 
Lanihcr dCpcIopa.dla, and a fragment of a 
Bittory of the Jletolutum of 1688 wblcb 
was published in 1834 Everything which 
Sir James Mackintosh has written is pleas- 
ing, but nothing striking , 'and in a few 
years more bis wriUngs vill probabl} bo 
forgotten. 

l\iUMu4UzurE.(U78 1830), con of a 
Unitarian minister, was bom at Maidstone, 
April 10 1778 was educated os an artist, 
but lived by literature. Ho was ono of 
the best critics in tbo earlier part of this 
eentiny Ills paradoxes arc a little start 


ling, and sometimes lead him astray, but 
there b a delicacy of taste, a richness ol 
Imagination and a perceptive power, that 
maho him a worthy second to Do Qulncey 
His stylo is vivid and plcturcsqne, and bis 
evolutions of character are clear His chief 
works nro Pnncipto tf Human Action, 
Chanetert tf Shdktpearet PJayt, Table 
Talk, iMlum on varlons autbonk Eaayt 
on English novelists in tbo Edinburgh, 
and a Lfe qfbapoteon in four volumes. 

WaxiAsr CoBDETT (1762 1835) was a 
natlve^f Fnmbam in Soi)bl£“FFom an 
agricultural labourer ho became a soldier 
then a writer on political questions, anc 
flnally member of Parliament for Oldham 
In his paper, called TVle TTetliy Eegitler.ht 
attack^ all sides with mnoonr and iiltter 
ness. His English is forcible and Idio 
matle. He published several other works 
of which bis English Grammar most de 
cerves mention 

Jojiv \\ tisov CnoKEn (1780-1857), borr 
in Galway, December 20, 1780, and cdu 
cated at Trinity Oollcge, Dublin. He 
entered Parliament, and held the olllco o* 
Secretary to tho Admiralty from 1809 to 
1830 He was ono of the chief writers in 
tbe Quarterly Eeneio His Ettays an the 
French Revolution, which originally ap* 
peored in that Review, have been ro- 
pnblisbcd in a separato form and exhibit 
a remorkablo knowledge of that period of 
history His principal work is an edition 
of Eomcdlt Life tf J’ohmcn which was 
criticised most set ercly, but most nufalrly 
by Macanlay, in tho Edinburgh Bemew 
Crokcr also edited the Suffolk Papere, 
lady TItretft Lettere Lord Eervtft lie 
moirs tf the Eagn tf George II, and 
ITalpole’s hdtert to Lord Hertford. 

Tho following historians deserve a bilel 
notice — ^ 

Ja^ Mill (1773-1830), a native oi 
Montrose, rose to emincnco as a writer in 
tho leading periodicals of bis time Els 
Hatary tf JMuh India (1811-1818) is 
written wltH great inipartlidlty and pro- 
cured for tho author a place in tho India 
House Tbe Analyta of the Hind is a 
useful contribution to mental science, and 
bas done mnch to illnstiato tbo prlncipls 
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ot fmyiHtt tlnn as OHO of the first general 
laws of mind. 

J)!t. JoiDi GttUE* (1W7JB36) wastom 
at Btediln In the oonnty of Forfiur Scot 
land, and soccccded Dr. Bohertson as His- 
toTiograpber itoyal for Scotland. He pnb- 
llshed seTeral historical worker of which 
his Butory tf Greece Is the best known. 

Alitor JJnTOMCW<H82D bom In 
LoDdoD,February 10, 1744, was the eldest 
son of a oonntiy gentleman In Hampshire. 
Ho bcoune captain in the same regiment 
of rallltla in a bleb Gibbon wns then 
n^jor and the conversation of the latter 
probably strengthened In him the deter- 
mination to become himself an historian. 
Hh. BUtoty of Greed, thongh grossly nn 
lost to the great leaders of the Athenian 
demuemey bad no small merits, and was 
hrr enperlor to that of GUUes, thongh it la 
trow entirely saperseded by the works of 
Thlrlwall and Grate 

Rkv AVruxui Coxe (lt4T-ie2S) Arch 
deacon of AA fits wrote sereral works on 
varlons periods of modem hlstoiTi snch as 
the History of the Bmue of Jutlria Bis 
tciry the Einys of Spam cf the Bouse of 
Bourbon Memoirs of the Duke qf VarU 
borough, Svr Sobert ITalpcle, <£e. These 
works may still be cunsnlted with ad- 
vantage 

Srurrov Tcbteb (1768-1641), a soUdtor 
In Londoit, wrote the Bisio^ of the Anglo- 
Saxons, npon which bis repniation chidly 
rests. He contlnncd the history of Eng- 
land down to the death of FUsahetb. Be 
also pnLllsbcd a Sacrei-Jlistory if the 
Wcrli 


Dn. Jotc LriroAEs (1771 1851) was hen: 
at AVlncbester and entered the Boman 
Catholic Chnrcb His principal work is 
a Bistory of England from the earliest 
times to 1688 Ho also wrote Jniiqui 
ties qf the Anglo-Saxon Church (1808). 
Thongh bis History is a valnable addition 
I to om* historical llteratnre, he has allowed 
! his religions views to colonr Us ooncia 
elons as an histoiiarr, and slightly warp his 
I JndgmenL 

PATtnes Fbaseb Tstuol (1791-1849) 
bom at Edlnbnrgh, Angost 30, 1791, was 
the son of ALEXAsmm FnAsen Trtim: 
(1747 1813), the onthor of Elements qf 
General Butory a work which has gone 
throngh several editions. The son has 
written the best Butory qf Scotland in 
the English langnago. 

I Bin WjiaiA3t_ NAjiEn (17BS 1860) bom 
at Cclbridgc, in the" cbnntyTirBildare, 
Ireland, was a dlstingnished oflicer in the 
Penlnsnlar war but deserves mention here 
on occoimt of bis Bistory qf me Ifiir in 
the Peninsula and the South if France 
from the year 1807 to the year 1814 which 
is rmqne^onably the best military his- 
tory in the En^ish langnage. He bad a 
thorongh knowledge of the art of war hod 
been present in many of the scenes which 
be describes, and possessing a Ihely Ima- 
gination imd great command of langnage, 
he brings the events vividly before the 
mind of the reader This is his great 
work, bnt he also wrote a Bistory of Sir 
Charles hapier’s Administration tfScinie 
a Lft qf Sir Charles hapier to 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

lIoRE RncFNT WniTcns of the Nineteenth GENTtfft\ 

§ 1. Introduction § 2 Tiioua.s Lots PEA.C0CK § 3 Charles Eikosi.e'l 
§ 4 Joirv KtULE § 5 John IIfari Nfivman § G Edward 
Uou\ tRii PtJSLV § 7 Richard Wm Church § 8 Arthur Hugh 
Clough § 9 M vtTHE^^ Arnoi d §10 Sir LravcisH Doyle, Jonx 
CvMiDGrL Shvikp §11 Rorept Browning § 12 Alfred, J^oid 
Tlvn\sov §13 Edward RoniPT, Earl of Lytton §14 Chari m 
Rodert Darrin § 15 Sir Hlnra Sumner Maine § 16 Sir 
K'ChardOren §17 Historians, Sir Fr ANCis P alqrave § 18 John 
Richard Green § 19 Edward Augustus Freeman 

§ 1 Ag im has death supplied ample matenal for a ficsh chapter 
A distinguishing and most CYprcssiAe feature of English literature 
lu the ago that has just ended, u the urusutIIj frequent combina- 
tion in the same writer of oj-cellonce in both kinds of writing of a 
certainty no preceding ago produced so many novelists, historians, 
theologians, critics and divines, who wore poets also and Avriters of 
1 erso that must Iiao This might seem extraordinary m a tune of 
almost frenzied industry and unprecedented matenal expansion, 
j et IS iMssibly but an inea itablo outcome of this very portentous 
activity — the human spirit being doubtless incapable of making a 
lemarkablo advance even in the mechanical arts mthout generating 
the A ital heat that creates poetry, and thus furnishing of itself the 
host corrective to its own temper Whatovoi the cause, the present 
chapter will giAo abundant proof of the fact 
§ 2 Of such a composite nature T itoaiA S Love Peaco5K.(J.786- 
IRGQ ) is an interesting example Peacock was the son of a London 
merchant, and never went to a Unii'ersity , yet ho had made him- 
self, Avhen still jouug, a deeply-read and discriminating proficient 
in the Greek and Latin classics, and familiar also with the literature 
of Italy and Franrc Hence came his distinction of stjlo and fame 
in English letters Ho first tned to move tho puhhc by poetry, 
hut little notice ivas taken of either his (1806) or Qenvus 

oJHJm SlMmej (1810) Indirectly, however, these effusions were 
of sen ICO "the friendship with Shelley, which is now tho chief 
feature of his history, and which has added so much to our know - 
ledge of tho poet, is clearly traceable to them The connoxiou 
began in 1812, and was maintamed by personal intercourse or 

* Some of the names given below were nccidcutnlly omitted m the 
previous chajitcr, to which thej properly belong 
FNG ITT 2 N 
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correspondence till the deitli of Shelley At this time Pencock 
lived mncli in North Wales, mid thus provided the local colouring 
for some of his best work In ISIG he published his first novel, 
a somewhat whimsical story, but well-stocked 
with The constituents of genial satire It was followed, two years 
later, by a better specimen of the same class, Jswht mare A hbeu, 
and by £hododaj>hne,_'\ classical poem that received a friend’s 
review from Shelley, and is the best-esteemed of his longer efibrts 
in verse Prom 1819 till late in life ho held appointments of 
delicate trust m the India House , but his handsome salarj' did not 
prevent him wnting, among other works, his 2Iatd Jfanan (1822)-. 
and Crotchet Castle (1831), the latter undoubtedly the finest pro- 
duct of his genius Then, after a virtual silence of nearly thirti 
years, broken only towards the end by some magazine articles, he 
gratified curious readers bj' one more publication, QryU Grange 
(1861), a composition creditable to so old a man. 

Peacock is a singular rather than a .great jvritor, yet his singu- 
larity has the precise flavoiir that cntical palates relish most He 
could neither make a plot, create a character, nor give life to tho'c 
already created for him, ns Jonson was the dramatist, so hcjs the 
novchst, of “humours,” of which his personages are generally 
attempted cmbodimenfs, his scenes appeal rather to the trained 
intellect gcnialized by culture, than to the general raader But 
his workmanship — ^its grace and finish — ^his sallies of uit, his 
jicculiar humour, combiuo with other admirable qualities to give 
Ills novels a native quality that is both evquisite and rare , and 
their value is heightened by the amusing cancaturcs of illnstrioiis 
contemporaries which one or two of them contain, especially those of 
Colendge, Shdlev, and Byron And the occasional bursts of verse, 
such as the War Song of Dinas Phur, scattered even to profusion 
among his novels, are often those of a real, though at times some- 
what eccentric, jioet. 

§ 3 Not often has a more various celebrity in the works of 
both verse and prose been manifested to Englishmen than that of 
Chahles Kinqslet (1819-1875) Poet, pastor, man of science, 
histonan, social reformer, even traveller, Kingsley seemed eqiiallj’ 
earnest in every pursuit iiroper to the several characters, and wrote 
eloquently on each Hls father was a Hampshire squire who took 
orders in his riper years, and after some clencal work in Devonshire 
and the Fen country, became Rector of Clov clly, and eventually of 
St Luke’s, Chelsea. Both at his successive homes, at diflcrent 
schools, and at Magdalene College, Cambridge, Charles showed a _ 
moderate affection for book-study and the playground, but a heart j 
lov e of the pastimes and lore of the sea and open country, and a 
marked fondness for original composition, especially m verse or 
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pootic prose Yot he ohtimed a first class in the cl-issical tripos of 
1842 Though 'ilrcadi'possesscdby thnt^Mivine di3content”uhich 
Tvns to animate his whole career, ho embraced in the same year the 
clerical profession without perceptible misgiving , and then the con- 
noMOU, which proved life-long, with Eversloy in Hampshire began 
Bnngmg to liis work a spint of high endeavour, formed under the 
infincnco of Coleridge, Carlyle, and Maurice, he entered on his task 
of helping, by practical effort, preaching, and w riling, his fellow-mcn 
to make themselves wiser, better, and happier, with a zest that was 
the outcome partly of tcm^ieramciit and larlly of passionate con- 
viction Nor w as over spirit less ascetic or puritamcal , a large, 
free, healthy appetite for the invigorating enjoyments of body and 
mind, for every form of manly exercise, was almost a kind of 
moral force with him throughout Hence the name afterwards 
given, taunlinglj at first, to his body of religious sentiments, 
“ muscular Christianity ” 

In 1848 appeared his first book, T/ie^Saint'jJnLagcdi/, a dramatic 
poem in which the life of S Elizabeth of Hungary is made the 
occasion for uttering thoughts regarding life and society widely 
diflcrcnt from ordinary opinion Next jear. Yeast a- pioltem, 
enforced the same views in the guise of a prose fiction , and in 
ISoO the novel of A^n^Locle, Tatlot andj*j>et, gave them their 
crow ning cxpre<!Sion The Chartist agitation and its obvious cause's, 
working upon his strong sense of the sorrows and sufferings of the 
poor, had made him an apostle of the doctrines then called Chris 
tian Socialism, his frank advocacy of which brought him into somt 
di<!fnvour with Ins brethren and the authorities of the Church 
This, however, ho vias not long in living down Phoethon , oi , Looic 
'Tlwvqhtsfot Loose Thvilets, published in 1852, was siibstantiallv 
the last deln erance of his soul on this theme, though its spirit never 
left him 

Next year (1863) he gave the world its first taste of his own 
jiccuhar quality in prose and first proof of special historical study 
m XI^l/patia,\n which the tragic story of the gentle victim of fifth 
century fanaticism expands into nn imaginative reproduction of an 
extinct society and age, and a wammg to the present ALcxandi la 
and hex Schools, the publication m 1854 of lectures given at 
Edinburgh, was a n^tQial sequence to Hypaixa His most 
popular work, Wesiicdid Hoi followed in 1855, hut is too well- 
known to need more than mention here The warm the Crimea 
having worked his impressionable nature to a high pitch of interest, 
he sought, m Ttoo Years-A^o, published in 1857, to create out of 
passing events a picture as vivid and inspinting as those already 
dmwn from the long past, but with hardly tho same success 
Next year his fine poem, Andiomeda, perhaps the most Successful 
" ~ 2 s 2 
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m -xn csotio metre ever -written in Englisli, along with a few 
of tlioso penetrating Ijncs m wlucli he oKCclledj was given to the 
public 

In 1860 he was appointed Pro^ssor of History-at-Cambridge — 
an office thlitTierheld for nine) ears Though he discharged its 
duties with all the fervour and nervous energy of his character, his 
reputation was not advanced by the appointment Soi eral of hiS 
lectures on the subject were published , and one senes, The Homan 
and ilic Teuton, has had some vogue, as, indeed, those on the 
Ancim Hegimo (1867), which were gi\ en in London, hai e also had 
In truth Kingslej’s lompenment unfitted him for histoncal work 
of the kind now in favour In 1864 his friends had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing him decidedly uorsted in an encounter intJi Dr _ 
Newman u hich m unguarded expression had provoked On the whole 
those nine ) cars were far fiom a season of tnumph to lum In his 
own special field too signs ot declining poner were manifesting 
themselves It is true .that-Slfte^Tr itcn~Bal)tcs,_ puh hshc d as a 
hook in 1863, is a work of rare onginality and charm, and evhibits 
sevcnl of his best qualities in perfection, but ft «as the last he 
UTote -with his old familiar ease In 1867 he bide good-bye to 
prose fiction uith Ecreward ilm IPaAe, the least admunble of 
Ins romances, though it is, in some respects, no nnuorthy close 
to a worthy c.\reer Science — ^tho science of sea-shore, field and 
stream, in particular — had always attracted him, and ns earl) as 
1855 he Ind shown his capacity for the study by his Glavcui, 
oj, the Wonders of the Sliote To its pursuit and his undjing 
interest in social questions history and fiction had now to give 
place, after the publication, in 1808, of 2Tic JXcimifs, ho did 
notlung considerable in either But his scientific wntings, of 
winch Toil 71 Geology (1872) is the most notable, reveal the man 
of letters and the moral teacher rather than the true spint of the 
subject 

Prom fiist to last Kingsley was a great preaclur and publisher of 
sermons , and the lanous issues of these have been widely read and 
deeply mfluonced many inmds Fully a dozen collections, undti 
seveml titles — Village Sermons, Town and CoU7it7 y Sermons, Good 
Hews of God, and such like — apjxared and reappeared in quick 
succession , indeed, his last publication was a volume of Westminster 
Sir/nons His appointment, in 1869, to a canomy at Chester, fiom 
which, in 1873, he was transferred to a more valuable one at West- 
minster, gave him a more commanding jxisition for the display of 
his powers lu this way, which he did not fail to use His health, 
however, forced him to make frequent journeys by land or -water, 
generally across the Atlantic To one of these we owe his last 
popular work, At Last, a Christmas tn the West Indies, piihhshcd 
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in 1871, whicli be'irs the stsitnp of its author's genius on every page 
Besides those mentioned, Kingsley’s miscell'meous puhhcations were 
numerous; and some were subsequently broken up and redistri- 
buted Flat/s and Furtfans is, perhaps, the most noticeable 
After a tedious illness ho died at Evcrslcy m January, 1876 His 
loss was widely and sincerely mourned 
Kingsley was hardly an artist, but his manly strength as a 
novelist, and native force ns a poet, ha\e given him a firmer hold 
on the affections of the 3’oung and generous than most artists can 
hope for A frank, higli-spirited, eager-hearted boy himself through- 
out life, he IS naturallj loved by bo3 s and the bo3 ish-hcarted of 
every ago, bis unrm feeling for anlour and daring in the past, 
unreserved acceptance of the conditions of life in the present, and 
trust in God and the future, and the “big manly voice "that gave 
them utterance, act in 3 outh as a trumpet-call to all strenuous, honest 
cndcaaour to do, dare and suffer with courage and endurance He 
lb the Greatlieart of -onr mnetecnth-ccntur3 literature, an un- 
dcsponding guide aud stimulus when both are deeply needed 
From this x>ositioa timo and circumstance uill doubtless displace 
him But 01 cr a cotisidcrablc fraction of liis a erse neither can have 
an3 power, his Andromeda and a round dozen of his smaller 
pieces — above all, two or three I3 ncs of a peculiar stram — must 
surcl3 outlive ever3 changing fashion in things iwotical 
^ 4 The force and significance of poetry m the still current 
epoch are 8tnbDgl3^ seen 111 the enrl3 hi'!tor3' of the Oxford Move- 
ment, which was heralded by pottra, awakened by a poet, and led 
by poets In a sermon preached by Jon2iKBDi>R (1792-1866) the 
most famous of its leaders afteravards discerned the first note of tho 
moa ement Keble w ns bom at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, his father 
being a scliolaTl3’- aacar, under whoso sole tuition tho son acqmred a. 
degree of learning that aaon him, in his fifteenth year, a scholarship 
at Corpus, and proved tho foundation of an unusually brilliant 
iinia'cri-ity career Ehs strong Churchmanship also came to him from 
his father, in whom the Church traditions of a former ago were still 
a living force After aaanniug a double first, and being elected 
Fellow of Oriel at nineteen, he remained m tho service of his college 
and tho university till 1828, aahen ho aaithdrow from both to take a 
curate’s aaork in his father’s parish Henceforth ho was an un- 
aspiring, unworldly countrs iiarson, deeiily mfiucncmg widemng 
currents of opinion through his poeti3, his pupils, and an 
occasional sermon or tract, and watching outside movements that 
affected tho Church with an anxious 030, whilst he steadily 
grow into an object of unsought loae and reverence, but labour- 
ing all the time, with a sccmmglj' absorbed mind, on mere pansh 
work Tlic book that has almost sanctified his name, 2V<e 
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OJiriatianTear, was given to the world 'mJ-SS?, though the last 
SIX -poems did not appear till the third edition, issued in 1829 The 
work represents an eight years’ cultivation of his powers, some of 
the pieces having been seen as early as 1819 Yet Keble himself 
thought its publication premature, but for the importunities of 
friends he would have gone “on improving the senes all his life,” 
and left it “ to come out, if judged useful,” after his death Had he 
been allowed his own way, ninety-five editions, the least of which 
consisted of 3,000 copies, would have been lost to the world In 
another year these had swollen to a dozen more Nor does the 
work yet show any sign of declining popularity ' 

Ho w'as still but a country curate when, in 1833, ho preached 
the Assize Sermon at Oxford, published as National Apostasy, to 
which Newman traced the great movement And he was un- 
doubtedly a powerful force, though no conspicuous figure, in its 
development, seven only of the wonder-working tracts coming from 
Ills pen In 1835, after havmg again and again refused offers of 
lireformont, he accepted the vicarage of Hursley, near Wmchester , 
and to do hiS part there faithfully was his chief ambition for the 
rest of his life Havmg, however, been elected, in 1831, Piofessor 
of Poetry at Oxfonl, ho held the ofBce for ten j ears, taking great 
pains with his lectures, which had then to bo given in Latin His 
second volume of verse, the Lym Imiocentium, appeared in 1846 , 
but, despite the beauty and charm of several of its poems, it fell 
comparatively flat Of his many subsequent publications, the 
edition of Hooker and the Life-4>f~Btsliop Wilson are perhaps the 
most generally valuable 

The extraordinary populanty of Tlie Christian Tear may be 
fairly attributed to its perfect fusion, in exactest proportions, of the 
pootioal with the religious temperament In Keble met for the 
first time the eye and the sensibibty of a jioet, the cultivated judg- 
ment and classical taste of a traiucd scholar, the convinced faith 
of a Chnstian, and the devotional spint of a loypl Anglican 
Nature and time of birth made him a poet of the Wordsworthian 
typo , circumstances an ardent Ohurchm in, and added a refining and 
Cunching culture, and The Christian Tear, -wuitten before the 
Churchman got the better of the poet, was the result That the 
balance was not so evenly maintained in the Xyra Innocentium 
is doubtless the explanation of its comparative failure 

§ 5 In the works of Keblo’s virtual disciple, who soon became 
the most powerful leader of the movement,, Johk Henry, Oaidmal 
Newman„(1801--1890), the literary faculty reached' ib finest 
expression in English Newman was bom in London, his father, 
being a banker whCsb house failed at the end of the great war, 
and his mother a lady of Huguenot extraction Eeligious and' 
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Cah'inistic anfluenccs encompassed Nowman in Ins boyhood, and 
Ins naturall)’’ plastic mind was almost wholly shajied hy them 
From the first Echgion was to him the master concern of life 
Though Ins undergraduate career at Trinity College, Osfoi-d, brought 
him no distinction, he was able, In 1823, to gam the highest then 
open to him, a fellowship at Oriel, which m time associated him 
closely w ith Whatoly, though the connexion was not lasting From 
Keblo ho was kept apart for a jear or two by mutual prejudice , but 
this once romoacd, spiritual aiBmtics drew the two together into a 
union that stood the severest strain over imposed on such a bond 
Dircctlj', Keblo had much to do with the formation of his religious 
temper, but mdirectly still more, through Keble’s pujnl, Hurrell 
Frotido, who had made himself an enthusiastic propagator of his 
master’s principles During those years Newman was himself 
steadily matunng into on influence, and his reign ns such may bo 
said to have begun in 1828, when ho became vicar of St llary’s, 
the Unii crslty church 

It was through the sermons which from that time he preached 
in St Mary’s every successive Sunday afternoon, that his magic 
power impressed itself on the souls of the young m his audiences, 
who bore away m their hearts “ words and thoughts which wore a 
religious music — subtle, sweet, moumfuL” Yet his first pubhen- 
tion, TJic Artatus of the -Fourth Jdcnturi/, made m 1833, evinces 
hardly any of tT5o graces now associated with bis style , in it his 
peculiar charm is imdiscovenblo Nor is it, the learned aver, a 
sound history cither Its theological and biographical mterest, 
however, is still great 

In September, 1833, the mighty movement began with the 
appearance of the earliest of the tracts from which it got its name. 
The first was Newman’s composition He had just returned from a 
lengthened continental journey — ^in the course of which ho ivroto 
{ the matchless hymn, Jundly Light, and passed through a 

Ulaugorous illness — and hod brought back with him a firm persuasion 
that a tremendous task had been laid upon him at home Though 
not so prominent a leader as others, he was for eight years, at least, 
the intellectual and spiritual centre of the work , of the ninety tracts 
that fed it, “ the bulk and the most forcible ” were of his writing 
But it being his task to revivify Church doctrmc, and convert neglect 
or hstlcss assent into ardent, heart-nourishing belief, his greater 
works of tins time of conflict are too exclusively theological and con- 
troversial to find a place in general literature The Fta Media, 

' published first m 1837 under a longer title, and the Lectures on 
Justification hy Faith (1838), may serve as examples The htera- 
turo of the pulpit received an enormous and pncelcss accession to 
^ its wealth in the eight volumes of Farochial and Plain Sermons, 
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tho Earn of tboso addresses that bad such a fascmatiou for select 
hearers. Even when lead their dehcatc searching power and “ refined 
homehness ” of diction are irresistible to many Contnhutions to 
the “ British Ontic "famished material for some volumes of Essays, 
Cnhcal and Etstorual, containing much that is of large general 
interest. Efot a little verse too, of umqne sweetness and tenderness, 
and mstinct with the same Church-loving spint, had fallen from 
him , which, reprinted with pieces of like temper from other pens, 
formed the collection called Lyra Ayostoltca, published in 1836 
They fully prove that ho was a poet But in 1841 the fierce storm 
that he raised by Tract 90, and one or two other incidents, awoke 
in him the misgivings which eventually deepened into a conviction 
of the falsity of his positioil In 1842 he resigned St Mary’s, and 
withdrew into seclusion at Littlcmoro, and in October, 1845, he 
was received mto tho communion of Borne 
"Whatever the consequences to the Church of this step, literature 
was no loser by the change Not only do his later writings testify 
to a marked quickening of the literary sense, but a much larger 
proportion of them takes the high rank that is their due in tho 
domain of letters as distinguished from theology or polemics 
Entering in 1848 the Orafoiy of St Philip Nen at Birmingham, ho 
passed all but a few years of tho rest of his life there Iho ^t-fruits 
of this new harvest. Loss -and .Ciatn, published tho same y«ir, 
presents a purely imaginative picture of a young Oxford man who 
eventually takes refuge in the same fold as tho author, and is 
highly valued by many that are in little danger of conversion 
Between 1852 and 1858 ho lived in Dnbhn as Rector of the newlj - 
founded Oatlioho University , and certain discourses ho delivered 
there were published as The Idea of- a Umvet sily, a work 
remarkable for its depth and strength of tidilght*and feeling, its 
generous wisdom, its piety and eloquence And about tho same 
time a companion volume appeared, ultimately called the iftse 
and Pngress of Universities Next came a second character- 
istic product of his imagination, Calhsia ~a -TaU of -the Third 
Century (1856), described by its wntor ns “an attempt to imagine 
and express the feelings and mutual relations of Christians and 
heathens at the period to which it belongs ” 

, To Newman’s admirers Calhsta is, of all his works, the truest and 
j fullest image of his mind and spint, but it never attained tho 
celebrity of some of the others Eor that which is actually tho 
most celebrated the world has to thank Kingsley In 18M 
Kingsley was thoughtless enough, in a magazine article, to 
impute to Newman, in common with tho Roman clergy, an 
habitual trimming attitude towards truth , and was at once asked 
for his proofs In the encounter that ensued Newman had the 
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nchantflgo of his nssailmt in every Avay, and used it mercilessly, 
shnging Kingsley into issuing, in pamphlet form, a virtual arraign- 
ment of his -whole career To this Newman’s answer was the 
uorld-famcd Apologia pro Vtid sua, ymttea rapidly in the early 
spring of 1864:. It produced a deep impression Towards Newmau 
himself the national feeling completely altered, distrust and 
suspicion gave way to esteem and even pnde, till his death the 
genonl interest in him never flogged Tokens of this juster and 
happier disposition ma> be read in his election, in 1877, to an 
honorary fellowship at his firat college. Trinity, and m the general 
satisfaction at his elevation, in 1879, to the Cardmalate Ilis 
other publications os a Roman Catholic are mostlj , like the JSssay 
on Dciclopmcnt and Lectuies on Anglican Biffieulties, of too 
professional a cast to call for notice here, though the highest 
j literary genius is oh\ lous in them all But The Di cam of Gerontius 
^nnd an Essag tn Atd of a Orammar of Assent, published respec- 
ii\cly m 1868 and 1870, widely different as they are, J^co in 
standing out prominently from his other works of the time New- 
man’s one volume of poetry, entitled I'erses on Various Occasions, 
bears witness to a decidedly less generous poetic vein in his early 
Roman Catholic than in his Anglican time The Dream demon- 
strates the contrary Never has the imagination won a more 
signal victor} , in alliance -with a spintual sense of rare in- 
tensity It has, in this poem, transfigured certain conceptions of 
the theologian into a soul picture of ine-^pressible beauty Nor 
has any equally brief poem m our language more of that mystic 
mclod}, the music unheard by mortal ear, yet far more real to 
some than any mortal music The Grammar of Assent seeks to 
ascertain the elemontar} principles on which belief is gi\en or 
withheld, and to justify the implicit faith that cannot always 
justify itself Cardinal Newman died at Birmingham on August 11, 
1890 The love and reverence of wclI-nigh the whole nation 
followed him to the grave 

Our weightiest authorities m criticism are singularly unanimous 
in their opinion of Noivman’s style To them it is the nearest 
^ perfection of any our speech can show When at its best, a 
better is barely conceivable “ In qmetness and confidence is its 
strength,” its tone of perfect moderation and perfect conviction at 
once secure our respect and impress our minds, ease, delicacy, 
grace, measure, and finish, without an olTort, win a ready way to 
the reader’s heart , abundance without excess, artistic yet unalTcctcd 
Bunplicity, the telling word, the tellmg phrase, each seemingly 
spontaneous, seemingly imobtrudcd, the orderly arrangement, 
the perfect harmony of sentiment and expression, the ohasteness 
of diction that no tawdnness dare approach, qbovo nll,'^tho sub- 
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clued, yet vdnously modulated muBicjal note that is noror absent — 
these abd othei? virtues of 8 t 3 'le work together'to give on unparal- 
leled idifftinchon and charm to everything of the higher kind that 
Newman wrote He has certainly the One mark of a supreme 
master m these days, he is not afraid of a long sentence 
§ 6 After all, Newman was not the most important man in the 
movement ho helped to originate This is admitted by all to have 
been Edwabd Bouvemb Pdset (1800-1882), faimliai to all for 
forty years as Dr Pusey A member of an 'historic family of 
French Origin, which did nOt assume its English name till his 
childhood, Pusey entered Ohnst Church in 1818, took, in 1822, a 
first class in classics, and m 1824 became Fellow of Onol Ho then 
studied for a time in (Germany, and by 1828 had built himself so 
high in learning, theological and Onental, and so clearly demon- 
strated his capacity, that the Crown appointed him Regius Professor 
of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, thus giving him an official 
connexion- with the Church which lasted till his death Kindly 
disposed towards the Oxford movement from the first, ho was yet 
slow to join it But his adhesion, once made, decided its fate 
His high standmg, solid reputation and steadfast character brought to 
it the assuranco of stability that its ardent young promoters could 
not bnUg of themselves, a champion of its principles whoso credit 
and position ensured them a heanng, and a “ head and centre ” foi its 
disciples throughout the country By his writmgs and sermons he 
fixed its beliefs , he fought its battles, diiected and cheered, on its 
partisans, suflerod for it, toiled for it, stood to its original pnnciples 
with mflexible constancy throughout. Such success as it achieved 
Avas due to him more than to any other No wonder, then, it came 
to be called after his name But the grave and measured qieech, 
the learnmg and the reasomng that ho put into lus Tracts', his 
several sermons on the Real Presence, on Confession, and other 
doctnnes, his work on Darnel, his commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, and his JEtientcon, can secure those wntings a place in 
the literature of theology only In the English Church, however, 
he remains a great and honoured name 
§ 7 To none of the prophets of this great sohool does the rmnd 
that loves the things of the mind turn wnth Avanner regard than to 
the latest-lost, Riohabd William'Ohuboh (1816-1890), ih whom 
the best literary quahties were so nicely balanced with the best 
clerical as to receive, whilst they gave, a special grace Bom at 
Lisbon, of an Irish father and a German mother, he passed his early 
boyhood chiefly m Italy Oommg home in 1823 ho eventually 
graduated at Wadham College, Oxford, A\ith a first class m classics , 
and in 1838 was elected Fellow of Onol At Oxford ho avos 
caught in the great movement, Avas brought into the closest and 
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most nflcctioimto rclntionB witli Newman, nud clung slcndfastly 
nliEatoiis rfi^'ciplcs and hw fneudslnp with Ncivman when both 
Bcemed'lost To Ub first organ, “The British Cntic,” ho contn- 
huted a senes of papers, which ho long afterwards recast into his 
ono histoncal work, Sami vlnsclm, published in 1870, and to its 
second, “Tho Chnstnn Renicmbrancor,” his masterly essay on 
Dante, now reckoned among tho choicest classics of English 
criticism This was published in 1850 Another contnbution 
of his to tho same periodical, that of 1854 on The La) ly Oiiomant, 
IS perhaps tho best wntten brief account cur language offers of 
tno rise and growth to greatness of the Turkish jKiwcr In 1853 
he roamed, and retired to tranquil pastoral work, and a singularly 
secluded pursuit of congenial studj and production, at Whatley, 
near Promo Tlierc ho romauied, sturdily declining to accept 
any prefenneut or digiut^ till 1871, when ho jicldcd to liis friends* 
persnoMons and became IJcan of St Paul’s 'J ho industrious peace 
of Whalloj now bore excellent, if not abundant, fruit, in 1879 a 
monograph on S^fUfcr, in 1884 anothci on Bacon, ga\ o us tho 
distinctly ablest studies we iwssesa of their scicral subjects , succcs- 
M\ 0 volumes of mormons, collections of cssaj s and lectures, bestowed 
on tho world tho best thoughta of a mind of rare justness, insight, 
olcaatioii nud rcfiocrocut, and ho left at his doath, finished and al- 
most ready for tho pre^s, an account of JVic Oxford Moicmcnt, which 
worthily narrates from the jiomt of mow of a clcar-oycd friend and 
promoter, that inoraonblo chapter of Church historj Of promi- 
nent ment among his sennons and lectures aro thoso that aim at 
the cx])Osition of the relations of modern cnihcation to tho eternal 
tnilhs of religion, and those that examiuo the influence of Ghiisti- 
anitj on national cliaratter In lone, in temper, in large and liberal 
knowledge, in force of grasp on tho grand verities of faith, and in 
tho appropnato hkrary graces, these arc perhaps unsurinssod 
among their kind Thej arc orthodox thcolog} and tho highest 
litcrarj culture in tho happiest union 
§ 8 In a few 3 cars tho spirit generated bj tho movement threw 
out other and soroewhat adaorbc forms, of which also Oriel was tho 
nursing mother, and which also showed a tendency to clothe them- 
ptl\ cs in \ erse A tj pical instance of ono of these dca olopments is 
seen in Anxiiun IIuoii CriOUoii (1810-1861) Four years after his 
birth in Luerirool, Clough was earned by his father, who was a 
cotton merchant, to America— so early did tho fnto declare itself 
which all through hfo to>5scd him about in body as in spint 
Returning for his education he went to Rugby, whero ho stajed 
SCI on years, tho almost realized ideal of a modern school-boy, and 
a marked favourite with Dr Arnold Yet tho promise of Rugby 
was not quiio fulfilled at Oxford, whero Ins Balliol scholarship led 
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in 1841 to onl} n hccond ch'*'! in cln<i«ics—a dicapiioiulmont 
nscnbcd l)y his friends to the distractions causcil by the stir of the 
time In 1812, how c\ or, ho won an Oriel Fellowship, and next 
jesr lycnmc a tutor also lint at Oxfonl “ ho could not rest , ” Ins 
doubts had conderi'-cd into a Milled fccpticisni , the sorrows of the 
outside Avorld vexed his spirit^ — in 1818 he left the place for 
Cl or. He found little rest snjwhcro tKo either, a short staj at 
Livcrixiol, another at Paris, n loiiRcr at Home, a brief tcmiro of 
the headship of UnnerMti Hall, IjOndon, a Mill hrleftr sojourn at 
Cainbndpo in Mas«nchinetts und a fti jenra* work as exaiiiintr 
to the Lducation Oflico snhslantlally completetl hm life In 
Xoi ember, 18G1, be dltd at rioroncc, 

Clough’s genius was strangclj dtiwndont on reason* and cirenm- 
stances, and the moments tn bis life, when the Internal and 
external conditions were FimnllancouRlj fnsottrablc, were few and 
brief One sucli followed liis departure from Oxfonl, be then 
wrote — the first in Jlnglnnd, the other* in Ilalj— his three mfrt 
succe«sful long iHvmR, Hhc Jtoth*^ of 'J ttper m-I ttotirh (mha- 
quenti} 'Jhlni-na-VvoIicJi), Amours dr Voi/nrjr, and 
Another was the journeying lime ilml I'recrdcil his death, when 
ho compobwl Mart jlfn^ao, its last hnea as life was ebbing Yet In 
some of bis occasional jiiccea lie is nho seen at bie licsl, as m Qitt 
talorat, orai and A I/>mhn Idyll Ciough’* place* ns a i>ocl is 
alill undetermined, our necrcdited cntics Iw.ng nlaarmnce regarding 
It The power of his stroinjist work is unmistnlnhle, and Mr 
Lowell may bo nsht in Ins notion that the men of the middle of 
the next century will rccognirc in his [locnm the true \oice of his 
time lie handled the hexameter in the Jhlhtc and .IrioKiw with 
Jino clltct, the fonner lm«, at an\ rate m his fnctid Arnold’h 
opinion, " fcpmc admimhlc Homeric qualities— out-of'do'jn. frc<-hne 
life, nnlumlncbs, hiioynut raplditt ” lint his worljnnnshij) is at 
times ier\ faulty Possibly tlio coming time will know him 
mainh as the subject of his fnend’s immortal elegy, TAyriu 
§ 9 Oi this fricud, MATxntw Arsonn (1822-1883), the 
early life and trainiug ran much the fame course as Clough’*. 
The oldest son of the celchratctl Hr Arnold, Jlnlthew rcctned Ins 
school education at Lnicham, Winchester, and Tlugby , wmt to 
Oxford in 1812 as a IJalliol Scholar, won there the Hertford 
Scholarship, won the Jfcwdigate, yet failed to reach the coictcd 
first class in classics Ho a\ns, howeter, choron Pdlow of Oriel m 
3845 The most noteworthy* fact of Ins life at Oxford for us was 
the formation of his friendship with Clough Icnderly attached 
ns he was to the “sweet cit\ with the dreaming spires," whoso 
sentiment his verso a\-as to express with such magical felicity, 
he accepted in 1847 the post of pnrato secretaiy to the aged 
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ctatcEman, tho MarquiB of Lansdowno la 184.8 his tiny volume, 
now 80 pncolcss, The Strayed Bevcller and Otho Poems, hy A , 
appeared, and ere long found a fit audience, however few The 
Inspectorship of Schools, which he received in 1861, henceforward 
afforded him the mam occupation of his life and a nch supply 
of material for both mind and x>cn His second tiny volume, 
Pmpedodes on Etna and Other Poems, followed in 1863, but 
Avas soon withdraivn, somethmg in its principal piece proving 
distasteful to linn This, however, did not prevent him trymg 
again, and even putting his name to the new publication, which 
was made in 1854, or to that which shortly after succeeded 
it These tw o consisted of selections from their predecessors and 
new compositions In 1868, his elaborate yet doubtful attempt 
at a tragedy in the Greek manner. Met ope, completed the poetical 
achiOAcment of his eirlior time A gratifying proof of the repula- 
tion this had brought him had already been given in his election, 
in 1857, to the professorship of poetry at Ovford, to which at tho 
end of the first he was re-tlected for a second term of five years, 
and would almost certainly have been chosen for a third, had a 
third been iwssible Not till 1867, however, did tho lovers of his 
verse get anything fresh from his pen , but in tho volume of Kew 
Poems, then published, they had the clearest assurance that his 
long silence had been owing to no decay of power After this ho 
wrote little poetry , his two volumes of 1869 were but a collected 
edition of all his previously-published pieces that he wished to 
live 

Whilst solid security was thus being taken for an enviable, if 
somewhat limited, renown as a poet, he was also unobtrusively 
laying the basis of a much wider fame os a wnter of prose His early 
reiwrts as school-inspector survive to show that form was a fore- 
most consideration with him from tho first His introduction to his 
new, and henceforward almost sole, character in tho world of letters 
was made by a preface to Jl/ei qpc (1858) , and the keen luterest 
thereby excited was raised to a jet higher level by his lectures at 
Oxford and occasional magazine articles Indeed, he made the 
ton years of his professorship a kind of epoch m the annals of 
criticism All that is most characteristic in the criticism of the 
Xiresent as distinguished from that of tho preceding age, its peculiur 
tone, temper, principles, and aim, and tho increased sense of the 
importance of the art m tho literary economy, were largely de- 
termmed by four of his publications in those years — Ihiee Lec- 
tures on Translating Homer (1861) , Last TFoi ds on the same 
subject (1862), Essays tn Cnttoism (1865), and JTie Study of 
Celtic Literature (1867) It is true that, like everything new', 
these wore ill received m some ijuartcrs, and they undoubtedly 
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nbound m ninltcr cnlculatcd to provdlce resentful opposition nud 
ridicule But their brightness, keenness, fioshncss, nnd originality, 
the gracious ends they proposed, the manifest truth of their essential 
doctrines, the salutnrincss of the ihcthods they adv-ocated, their fine 
seriousness, nnd (ibo\e all the consunnnito charm of their *wnting, 
gained them in tune an ncceplnncc of their ideas and principles 
general enough among the growing genemtion to ensure a now, 
•wider, and truer life to criticism Twice sent to Continental coun- 
tries to inquire into their screral systems of education,'' ho was 
thereby enabled, in 1861, to enlighten liis countrymen on a •vital 
question with Popular Education tn France, an 1864 with A 
I'lench Eton, and. in 1868 with Schools and Univcisities on the 
Continent — works on education which in luciditj, earnestness and 
literarj quality have no follow m the language 

Without abandoning literary criticism, ho nc\t widened liis 
view, nnd made assay of his powers in that of politics and society 
To that end he published— as n book in 1869 — a long essay entitled 
Culture and Anaiclty, the pnnioso of which is to weigh in the 
balance of its author’s critical s 3 stcm the varions elements of 
English sociotj In this ho urges with much liiclincss the remedj 
of culture, or a treatment of the maladies he discovers bj a regi- 
men of “sweetness nnd light” — a phrate borrowed from Swift 
The ts ay was received with raooking laughter by some, with 
blusterous scorn bj others, and became the butt of many an allu'Jiv o 
witticism , but it made a stir, nflected minds, and produced n lasting 
effect on 'both opinion nnd conduct. Few modern books furnish 
moic delightful nnd salutarj reading, though it has obvious defects 
Tn 1871 he published Fi icndshp's Oat land, a senes of letters th it 
strove to turn the laugh against the laughers , but ho never i>er- 
mitted a second edition 

But by this lime ho had entered ujicn a more iienlous path, the 
constructive nnd interpretative ciilicism of religion His first elTort 
m this was St Paul and Pi otestantism, published in 1869, a treatise 
in which the aims, methods, nnd chief side-issues of the new en- 
terprise were plainly disclosed, but the subject is too theological 
for discussion in these pages Of a similar nature was his Lite- 
mttne and Dogma, desenbed by himself as nii “Essay towards a 
better apprehension of the Bible,” which appeared in 1873, nnd 
this he followed up in 1876, with mi cqunllj strenuous effort, God 
and the Bible, described bj himself ns “ a rev lew of tho objections 
to Literature and Dogma ” Two years later, ho added one more 
buttress to his position, entitled Last Essays on Chinch and 
Behgton, and thus brought to a close his iicrsoveniig attempt to 
trnnsfoim and thereby save religion bj’his wnde-working panacea 
bf culture It seems to liav o been a somewhat unfortunate ndv en- 
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tnro for Ins reputation On nil Ins mam issues judgment must bo 
taken to lia>o gone ngmnnt bun , Ins outfit of needful learning was, 
it in nilcd, nltogctlicr inadequate. Ins ns‘?umptious baseless, liis 
reasonings '.oncrnllj unsound, and success in his dc«ign sure to bo 
fital to tbo mtcrcat ho was toiling to strve let tho presence of 
,a master m the art of letters is felt in evcr> page 
1'hougli Ihcologj continued to share his attention with litera- 
ture, politics, and cducifion, his remaining work consists almost 
exclusively of occas onal paiwra oi lectures on topics relating to one 
or another of tho«o llirco <uil»jctt«, whicli he gathered into \olumcs 
of J/ufrf (1S79), 7)i<coKric« in .I/nci ica (1885), and such like, 
ns thej ncciumilatoil In jtohtics and education ho tomhated with 
mnch bnMiance tho ninii and methods of hi!> friciidb, the Ltberoh , in 
literature he still went on dceiHunng the old lines, telling English- 
men, for tlioir good, wlint forcigi cm thought of their famous men 
of genius^ and trjing gentia to lead them to right principles of 
thought aim fix-hug in letters A second -senes of Essays tn C»«- 
tictsm, cnUccicd in a iKathumous aoluinc, gives sexcml of these 
pieces Ills later poems, “alas too few I” iliow his strong sensi- 
liililj to Itic humbler as well as to tho higher fncndships, and that 
tho fount of tong within liini was still pure and sweet He died 
w th startling auddciiiic^s at I ucriwol, on April 15, 1888 
In Iwtli kinds of wilting Matthew Arnold was equal)} cxcclloiif 
III tho foniinl \ irtucs of Cumpo^Uion, in quaht} of cunning emfts- 
man^Iuj), «oiiio of his later prose has no\ er been surpasseel, his verse 
fchloin In Ilia hands language becomes a liimg thing, instinct 
with spirit and gnee, matchless for expreasii cncss , prose so lu- 
minous as hia, so well knit jet so ficsihlc, so perfect an imago of 
the workings of the mformiug intellect, 'o measured ami ninsterlj 
in its constniclum , verse in which tho sustained musical note is 
in such exact hariiionj with the sciitnucnt, tho spiritual mood, 
that aiould utter itself, ina\ nfolj- he asserted to have come hut 
once from the same English jicii Ol the general character of tho 
matter cxj'rtSMd more doubtful sjicccli is ncccssarj The tendenej 
of current opinion is to sot his xtrsc distmcllj above liis writings 
in pro'o "ict in the critn,al sphere at all cxonls Arnold’s grcitiiess 
in prose remain-* oiilj less real m matter than in manner, much of 
his work m this must stand, if onlj in the writings of others Of 
the xiUality of his ^loctrj there can liaidlj ho a question It is 
too genuine, too penetrating, too cxprcssixc of a profound and 
jiamfnl spnlual ficling of its niilhor’s age, to bo allowed to 
jxsrjsh It luas tho mariellous gift of healing in tho very not of 
wounding, its dominant note of nulincholj, its hrootling seep- 
ticihm, its distress before the great purrle of the world, nro cor- 
rect ctl, and tho hnrnBscd S 2 )int soothed, hj the aery speech that 
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imparts them And to have successfully rofrivcd the pastoral 
style, as he has done in Tliyrsts and Tlie Scholar Gijpsy, ivould 
alone entitle liim to umque distinction 

§ 10 Arnold’s two immediate successors in the chair of poetry. Sir 
rnAKcis H G DoTiiE (1810-1888), and John GAia>DEi.i. Shaibp 
(1819-1885), also strove to combine poetry nith criticism in prose 
The former brought to the office the fame of having written The 
Loss of the Birhenhead, a poem m much favour still, and The 
jRetumofihe Giiaids, the latter of being the author of Kilmahoe, 
A Highland Pastoral (1864), and of Studies tn Poetry and 
Philosophy (1868), and both sought to maintain the prestige 
Arnold had given it by publishmg then: lectures Professor Shairp, 
Mho was a Scotsman of Oxford education, and eventually a principal 
at St AndrcM’s, had a real gift of song, as some of his sacred pieces 
show, but a still stronger turn for criticism, of which he gave proof 
in a volume on the Poetic Interpretation of Nature (1877), and a 
larger entitled Aspects of Poetry (1881), made u]) of lectures given 
it Ovford Ho also wrote a Life of Puma (1879), and other 
works 

§ 11 The eccentncity or contempt of law regarded by Mr Arnold 
as the worst reproach of Enghsh genius in his daj , may lie thought 
by some to be signally exemplified in the vv ork of Eobeiit Bnow mno 
(1812-1889), the most singular of our master poets, yet held by 
his admirers the profoundest interpreter of this modem age Bom 
at Ciraberwcll and of middle-class ongm, Browming, like Pope, 
w as the fondling of fond parents, and almost solely educated bj them 
and by home and local intlucnces and himself A little sdiooling 
at Peckham and still less lectunng at University College, London, 
seem to have been all the external teaching he ever got But his 
father, though of commonplace strain and onlj a clerk in the Bank 
of England, was no commonplace man, but a scholar, a poet, and an 
artist, who earlj saw and fostered his son’s extraordinarj' powers, 
and took care that thur grow th should be unchecked and imw arped 
Knowledge came to him from vanous sources , influences also, as 
of the pbems of Shelley and Keats, and such of both as were 
congenial were left to their natural workings Ho was given full 
freedom to choose his own path, and he chose that of poetry 
Tlianks also to kindly circumstance, a hie competence was ensured 
him from the first, he had never, any more than Wordsworth, 
to write for bread Such were the conditions that went to tbo 
development of this masterful intellect 
Browning’s career was of unusual length, constancy, and con- 
*islency His first volume was published in his twenty-first year, 
his last on the day of his death, and of the 3 ears that came 
between, more than thnty severally received published tnbutds 
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m 1816 with tlio eighth number, Inch contained Zwifnind-d 
SouTs USagedy These yeniB uero pkinlj the first flowering time 
of this peculiar genius The morning freshness and monl and 
artistic beauty of Pijyw Passes are cspcciallj striking, its idea is 
not too deep to bo reached bj a little curious inquiry, yet deep 
enough to reward the search, and the noble optimism tint breathes 
through it acts upon the spirit like a benediction A Bht on ihc 
'Scutcheon has had the distinction of being put on the stage with 
a certain measure of success , but for -ill the praise that Ins been 
laiishcd on it, to some minds it scorns to Init itself a painful blot, 
artistic as well ns moral The Diamutic Lyucs (1842), besides 
such pieces ns In a Gondola and Waring, so deal to the esoteric 
dibC'ple, contains also the univcrsalh |)opulnr J'trd Piper of 
Jfamehn, already a denizoi of four continental languages, and the 
Biamatic Romances, besides 27ie Tomli at St Praxeds, The Flight 
of the Piichcii, nnd Saul, contains also How they Pi ought the Good 
Feu’s nnd TTte Lost Leader, which ire delightful to c\crjlx)dy 

All these, or nearlj all, were products of the dramatic faculty — 
“ arc so many utterances of so manj imaginary’ jicrsons,” not his 
In his ne\t publication, made in 1850, Christmas Fi e and Faster 
Pay, the poet himself speaks, nnd with iwcr Christlamtj ns 
preached and bclieacd is its theme, that all "sen Ice is true 
sen ice” so far ns it goes, and loic the fulfilment of the law, its 
conclusion Browning’s mnnnensm is strongU maikcdin it, but 
fails to damage matennllj the eficct Bj tins time the poet had 
been for four j ears the husband of the poetess, already in Cfatecni ns 
JIisB Barrett, whom he had mot in an npiiarcntlj dying condition 
nnd soon aftcrwaids maiiicd Qlitir fifteen jenrs of united life 
wore passed m Italj , nnd maiiilj at Florence, with occasional aisits 
to England and elsewhere For some reason this was a less 
productn o time for Browning Jlfcii and Women —a collection of 
mibccllaneous pieces, none of anj great length, in two aolumes — is 
its only fruit Better fruit, however, to the gciicml taste, hi- 
genius noaer grew In no two volumes of his are tound so many 
poems, such as A Toccata of GuhipjiPs, Chide Poland, Andica 
del Saiio, and A Gi'ammai lan's Funeial, of so grateful a relish to 
the mass of the iwotri -reading public Ei eu his Pi amatis Personec, 
published in 18G4, has not an equal projwrtion of such e\celleiict, 
though it has James Lee and The Woist of it, nnd also the 
noblest burst of c\prcssion on the most awful of subjects that 
caer broke from mortal Iqis, Prospice, wntten shortly after his 
wife’s death 

In 1868-09 his admirers receiaed that monster gift of his genius. 
The Ping and the Pooh, which some think a magnificent freak, 
others a possession foi eier “A whole senes of books about what 
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of Browning’s great, perhaps greater, friend, the most august poetic 
personality of this later age, Alfred, Lord Tennjson Between 
these two master spirits certain radical resemblances are not im- 
discoverable , but m every force and aim that stamp character on 
work they were direct opposites Tennyson was as reverent of law 
as Browning was contemptuous , was as punctilious m the obser- 
vance of the principles and rules of his art as Brownmg iias 
negligent, was as resolute in his self-resiramt as Brownmg was 
confident in his self-abandonment Never has a gemus so mas- 
culine been so vigorous in its self-disciphne, had so exactmg an 
idetd of workmanship, been so vigilant and patient m its quest of 
consummate expression, even Pope was hardly so painstaking 
He is our one peerless example of the “good poet” that “is 
made as well as bom” To this distinction he added that of a 
career of smgle-minded and consistent devotion to verse exceeding 
even Browning’s, not in length alone, but in siistained excellence 
of achievement to the end also , no other of our poets of the front 
rank has written so Jong, so equably, and uuth a natural force so 
little abated by old age 

§ 12 Alpeed Tennxson (1809-1892) was bom on August 6, 
1809, mthe parsonage-house of his fathers parish of Somersby, not 
for from Homcastle Of his six brothers, the two elder, Prederick 
and Charles, wore also drawn early towards poetry, and m their riper 
years produced works in verse not unworthy of their name The 
first nmeteen years of the future poet’s life were pissed almost 
exclusively in his native county, Lincolnshire, with the result of 
giving to this typical north-eastern land an interpreter of its 
natural features and human charactenstics not less sympathetic 
and true than the Lake-country had already gained in Wordsworth 
The scenery and local colounng of many of the poems that first 
established Tennyson’s reputation are taken from Lmcolnshire, 
whilst a character-piece of his latest volume reproduces the dialect 
“current m his youth at Spikbury” Such formal education as 
fell to his lot came to him from the village school, the grammar 
school of Louth — whore he stayed from his eighth to his tuelfth 
year — and from homo tuition under his father and others His 
bent towards verso declared itself in earliest childhood , ho might 
be almost called a prattler in numbers By 1827 Charles and 
Alfred found that they had produced poetry enough to fill a 
modest \olume , and bemg, like the authors of theJ^i ical Ballads, 
thirty years earlier, in want of a little money to cover the ex- 
penses of a projected tour, at the suggestion of the family coachman, 
they sought, as the same lUustnons pair had done, to barter their 
lerse for it, and succeeded. A Louth bookseller gave them £20 
for the copynght, and in the same year published the volume, 
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Focins l>y Tito Brothtr*, now the object of so much canons Inquirj , 
containing, as it docs, the blossoms of a poetical faculty that bad 
not cei«;ed to bear fruits of tbo best sixty-fiie years aftenvards 
AVbicli of tbo one hundred and two pieces thus published were 
Charles’s and which Alfred’s, can only bo gucshcd, tho boys having 
agreed never to tell And neither reprinted a single oiio of tho 
poemsj only an occisioml thought, imago or expression was 
rescued by Alfred to reappear, more or less altered, in his later 
aerse 

In 1S23 the brothers went to Tnnitj College, Cambridge The 
studies and scliolaslic training of Cambridge would seem to hai c 
l>ecu as immaterial to tho dcielopiuont of Tennj son’s genius na 
um\ erratics usually are in the case of great poets , and like many 
of Ills order hefon- him, he left without taking Ins degree But in 
another way, and m tho ono vital direction, Tennyson’s obligations 
to Camhndgo can ccarcely be overrated Being constitutionally 
slij, diilidcnt, and singularly sensitive to criticism, he had tho good 
fortune to ho thrown into a numerous society of young men of 
great jnrlSjhigh character, and fine aspirations— known academically 
as the Apostles — most of whom camo to more or less distinction m 
afterlife, and to cam the esteem ©fall, and tho love of scvcnil 
To mis, ns familiars, and interchange thought, watb such spirits 
ns Trench and Ktmhie, Milncs and Spcdding, and bejond alt, 
Arthur Hallani, then frc«li from Lton and Italian travel, and two 
3 cars liis junior, was itself nn lutclleclual and moral training of 
jinceless value to a temper like his, reared in tho seclusion of a 
remote prsoaage. He road his poems to them, and his sense of 
their keen intUligenco and fastidious taste doubtless controlled 
Cl era thing ho wrote Thej rccogmrcd his genius, and were 
generous in their praise , and his relations with Hallam assumed 
an intimacy w inch Ins a erso has made one of tho memorable 
fricndsliips of all time In 1829 lie gamed tbo Chancellor’s Medal 
by a poem m blank a'crso on Timbuctoo, arhich became not only 
tho admiration of his circle at Cambridge, hut the subject of 
an enthusiastic notice in the " Athenanun,” and is certainly of a 
merit unique m its class. Encouraged by these tokens, ho brought 
out, m 1830, his first separate aolumo of verso, Poema, chiefly 
Lyrical, containing hfty-threo yiieccs, of arhich about half avas 
subscqucntlj TOtnmed ns part of his permanent work 

His premature deprture from Camhndge, upon his father’s death 
in 1831, was probably due to a resolution to make poetry the 
business of his life, and the character and reception of tho volume 
of 1830 certainly justified him m forming it Tnat volume had, 
of course, no lack pf faults and failings, hut also ample power and 
grace to satisfa nnbiacscd cntici«m ns arcll ns the author’s friends, 
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that the ago -aas to have “ one poet more,” and a poet of its own 
typo, thougli with, a genius cast in a different mould from any of.- 
the others Disconmgements, however, and sorrows were not slow 
to come Early m 1832 his peculiarities and admirers were rallied 
by Chnstophor North (John Wilson) m a tone that stung him to a 
retort— not a very felicitous one This was inserted in a second 
uRght. volume. Poems ly Alfred Tennyson, published the same 
year, which was, in many ways, a marked advance on the first, 
containmg several such pieces as (Enone, The Pcdace of Ai t, and 
The Lotos Eaters, though also seicral that were subsequently sup- 
pressed Tct a mocking criticism it received so wrought upon the 
poet’s sensitive spirit, that ho at once countermanded what would 
have been his thud publication, 27ie Lovei^s Tale — a poem com- 
posed at Cambridge five years before — just ns it had begun to issue 
from the press The Lover’s Tale had to wait till 1879 to attain 
authorized publication, and oven to see its sequel, The Q olden 
Supper, sent into the world ton years befoio it And before the 
year had ended the sorrow that was long to darken his life hid 
befallen him , in September, 1833, the friend whose spirit had been 
one with liis, and mind so largely moulded his, Arthur Hnllani, 
suddenly died at Vienna 

ITie immediate effect of these successive shocks was to bung his 
first period of poetical production to an abrupt close For ton years 
the Avorld got nothing from him but two short pieces, unwillingly 
contributed to Annuals This pause, of a length so e^traordmary 
in the history of expanding genius, has a significance in Tennyson’s 
that IS equally oxtraordinarv Long ns it was, he was making 
himself all the time. Suspecting probably that the pmise of his 
Cambndge fnonds Ind betrayed him into a premature publicitj, 
ho now set himself doggedly down to the task of educating his 
powers, and pursued it throughout these years w'lth a stubborn 
self-snppresaion rarely found in men of his class Li\ ing mostlj 
in London, and gradually winning his way to friendly intercourse' 
with the eminent men of letters of the day, he kept working stead- 
fastly, studying, comi*osing, recasting, pruning, rousing, subjecting 
his genius to a remorseless dull, and all but immovable to c\ery 
temptation to publish Only St Agnes, and the lines beginniirg 
wath “Othat’twirc possible 1” that eventually proved the germ 
of Maud, out of the slowly growing results of his toil and study, 
were doled to the public in 1837 His grief, too, Imd already begun 
to struggle towards the expression that was to make it immortal , 
In Memortam was unfolding itself, though fitfully, and, as it weio, 
leaf by leaf The general issue of this decade of labour and sorrow 
was to make him the best disciplined poetic intellect over grown 
in England, while its special outcome was the productioU of two 
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This publication, which was issued in 1842, was that three-fold 
collection of tho best of the author’s previous work, pubhshed and 
unpublished, which, given since 1848 in a single lolumo, has 
been tho " truly golden book” of English song to its lovers cvei 
since A worfhj nial to it m general dilTusion and influence would 
not be easy to find To describe its contents, therefore, is needless , 
it 18 enough to saj’ that in the combination of tho elements that 
iiiako the jiower of \cr^o comiiosition — thought, sentiment, nobility 
of nioiement and tone, dramatic force and picturcsqucncss in form 
and colour, icrhal music and natuml charm — its new jHirtion is 
tho ncaast approach to uniformitj* of c\cellcnco that our literature 
offers It sprang at once into high favour, csiiccinlly with those 
themselves cnunciit m letters Tcmij son’s fame w ns now safe Ho 
was still iKior, howcicr, and a grant of £200 a jear from tho 
Grown, made b^ Sir Eol*ert Peel in 1845, was no more than 
wais necessary to free him from tho most prosaic of cares Yet it 
gn\c offence, and was made tho occasion of some forced satire 
by Biilwer lijtton in “The How Timon," to which tho poet 
rcpliwl in a somewhat caustic stram in the columns of “ Punch ” 
But dcimotion was jiow ericas to touch his reputation In 1817 
JVie Piiwccas appeared and rccciicd a hearty welcome for its 
poetry, though its conception and scheme failed to satisfy critical 
judgments, and do not yet satisfa To deal adequately mth so 
dccp-reneliiiig a qut*.tion ns the new status claimed for avomcn, 
in tlio scrlo-coiine a cm, w as doubtless a hopeless undcrtakmg from 
the first, and the “niidlej " that rciultcd no less an incongruity 
liccau'sc it was intended to he such But its isbiio is a most 
delightful jioom which few of the great world of readers would 
wish different Pre-eminently beautiful arc tho lyncs, but those 
that diaidc the sections, as well as some passages in tho body of tho 
jwcin, wore added to later editions 
Every great jKict has Ins “ great year ” , 1850 has, jicrhaps, tho 
best claim to bo Tennj son’s In 1860 he published In Memoriam, 
was married to a lulj wlio came from tho samo countryside ns 
himself, and succeeded Wordsworth ns Poet Laureate Moreoiei, 
n sivth cditiou of the Poeni'^, a third of The Pt incess, and two moio 
of In Memonam, wero published in the same year Clearly the 
tide w ns rising fast Especially remarkable was the reception given 
to the splendid tribute to tho memory of his early-lost friend That 
, a long and varied iiocm of such depth and subtlety of thought and 
fcohng, of so stronglj-knlt yet fine a tosturc, so close m its reason- 
ing, m form, design and character of allusion so unlike tho ordinary 
elegiac, and with such a brooding sadness resting upon it, should 
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liftvo passed (lirough three editions in its first year, is a striking 
testimony to its beauty, power and smeenty Yet the careful 
student inll ho nt no loss to discover the reason It is miieh more 
than on elegiac poem, more than even Lyetdas and Adonais are , 
impressively ns it utters the sense of a priceless fncndship blighted 
by death, and appeals to all hearts wrung by like anguish, it has 
a nobler office still It images the manifold moods of a strong 
nature doomed for a time to contemplate man, nature, and human 
destinj , and the mysterious problems that these snggest, through 
the veil of a clouding sorrow, yet probing to the quick, but nlwajs 
111 a reverential spint, the very questions that fascinate and peiqilex 
the modern mind 

Fame, most of it of the best, and on assured worldly position 
had now been won, and both went on growing in breadth and 
solidity till the foremost precedent of contemporary glory and gain 
from poetry had been far outdone Dissentient aoices of course 
were not wanting , Tennyson had still to face not a little honest 
and intelligent cnticism, and much of the usual cavilling, carping, 
and mockery, that is over sure to snarl at the heels of prosperous 
genius But the poetry-reading pubhc only continued to love and 
read lum all the more Most indeed were disappointed at first with 
his Ode 0)1 ihe Death of the Duke of Wellington, which appeared in 
1852 , and did not nt once catch the marvellous beauty and intense 
smeenty of Maud, which follow cd in 1856 , but considerable changes 
in a new edition gave an improved position to the Ode, and, 
despite the ndserso verdict of accredited criticism, Maud — which 
was also altered and 'enlarged in the second issue — came in time to 
bo recognized for what it really is, the most piercingly dramatic, 
iniiiassioned, and mtensoly jet delicately tender, of all the poet’s 
work The angry ravings of the hero, and certain peculiarities of 
expression, with other causes of offence, retarded its advance into 
Its proper place ns a poem, but once there, it was not likely to bo 
didodged Maud was the first fruits of the poet’s residence at 
Farnngford, in the Isle of Wight, which remamed his favoiinto 
dwelling till the end, and is woithily commemorated in the lines' 
of invitation, To the Rev F D Maunce, perhaps the most perfect of 
the kind ever written During these years his keen patnolism, 
under the stimulus of events m France and the Cnmean war, moved 
him to contribute to the press a succession of rousing lyncs, of 
which Hands all Round (1852), The Chaige of the Light Bi igade 
(1854), and Riflemen, form (1859), have seldom been suipassed in 
their various kinds 

It IS a high distinction of Tennyson’s — whether actually his 
lushest, cannot yet be asserted— to baie added to our literature a 
brilliant epic on the fascinating but arduous theme that Milton 
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and Drydcn, after a long wistful look, had to turn away from, 
hghting up the “dim Arthunad” with the radiance that song 
along can give Tho populous legend of King Arthur had early 
kindled his imagination, and, when hut twenty-four, ho began 
work on the subject, meaning, as ho said himself, “to write a whole 
gicat poem upon it, ” but, discouraged by his first reviewers, ho laid 
it aside after ho had composed the J/oi tc J)' Arthur Still, constant 
in this as in cicry other attachment, whatever its nature or rank, 
he held firmly to the design, returning to it again and again, and 
not completing it till 1886, lialf a century after tho plan had been 
first conceived Even tho publication of its difTorcnt parts stretched 
across forh -three j cars , and of these there was not one that did 
not seem to bo final Morcoicr, it was not until the appearance of 
tho third contribution that tho plan of tho work, whether original 
or only shaping itself as its exccnticm grew, was disclosed , and 
this again was so clastic as to permit of expansion almost to any 
extent It now consists of twchepirts — The Coming of Aiihui 
and 27ie Paising of Ailhur enclosing between them tho ton 
other Idylls of the King that ha\e at djlTercnt times fallen into 
the scliomo of “ Tho Hound Table ” Of these twelve tho last was 
the first to appear — in 1842, ns the famous Morte D' Arthur Next 
came— in 1859, and under the title of Idylls of the King — tho third 
and fourth (first published ns a single Idjll and called Enid) , the 
sixth and scientli, called respectively Ktincn and Elaine, and tho 
cleicnth, Guinevere In 18G9 the first, eight and ninth — these 
two being The Holy Grail and Pelleas and Etarrc — were added, 
when, too, tho last was given under its now name , and then the 
scheme of the githcring poem was fin.t rc\eaUd nie second and 
tenth — Gareth and Lynctte and The Last Tout nament — joined the 
muster in 1872 , and in 1885 tho fifth, Palm and Balan, closed 
the list, so fur ns it has gone So “ tho whole Round 2 able ” was 
compioscd And what is this imposing monument of constructive 
genius ? To our conception it is, in tho main, what tho first-w ntten 
and grandest portion declares its subject to liavo been, “ an image 
of tho miglitj world,” exhibiting a splendid array of typiaal 
examples of idealized humanity m action on a stage that Imagi- 
nation had prepared for them — a stage that, hko Camelot city, was 
“never built at all, and thcroforo built for ever ” It is tho epic of 
humanity transported by tho poet into an ideal world, starting 
cntliusiasticallj towards the realization of high ideals, ytt moving 
towards a aery diilcrcnt dcstinj, towards tho social rum and dis- 
solution that- IS tlie penalty of their own sin The wnsdom of reading 
an allegorical significance into it, as tho poet and others have done 
— ^who asBiiro us that “ by King Arthur tho soul is meant, by tho 
Hound Table tho passions and capacities of a man ” — may, to say 
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the least, bo fairly doubtcci , the consequent gam m cdiflcation of 
tho moral seuso might Lardlj repay tho cxpendituhi of intellect 
necessary to the working out of such itn mterprotation, much less 
compensate tho movitahlo loss in tho imrcst kind of spiritual 
pleasure — ^which, and not instruction, is the primary end of all 


Between the second and third instalments of the great idills, 
Tcnn)Son gave fresh proof of an idjllic facultj of a liomchcr 
qualitj — tint which long before had x>rotliiced Dm a — in a aohimc 
entitled Jfiioch Ardm, etc, published in 18Gi But Several of its 
pieces, tho consuinniato Tdhonus among them, had already 
appeared, in periodicals or elsewhere Tlioiigh not well received 
by tho critics, tho largei poems of this volume — Enoch At den, 
Aylmer^s Ftcld and Sea Dteamt — would seem to have won 
esiMcially upon the affections of the general public And m tho 
Fotlhmn Faime), Old Style, iho poet displajcd an unexiioctcd 
gift for dramatic monologue in dialect, of which he subsequently 
gave several other cflcctiv c sjiecimens 

Tennyson had incontestably so much of tho dramatic artist in 
him— ho could rci»rcsent with singular truthfulness an individual 
txiic taking the world into his copOdcncc, laj mg Ivirc his soul m 
aiipropriatc and expressive siwcch ‘Whether he could also bring 
together a varied assemblage of characters, and happily combine 
their actions, passions and humours to the effective exhibition of 
“a just and livclj picture of human nature,” remained to be seen, 
and for nine jenrs tho bulk of lus work was a dogged eflort to 
demonstrate that ho could Bettveon 1876 and 1881 ho published 
BIX plays. Queen Maty, JIatold, The Falcon, The Cup, The 
Ptomise of May, and Bechet, all of vihich, except JIatold, were, 
or have been since, also brought out on tho stage, one or two 
with considerable, and Bechet with bnlliant, success Tho result, 
however, remams doubtful All that can yet be safelj said is that 
his art distinctly improved ns ho went on, his Bechet, a full drama 
of tho historical class, marKing a clear adv once on its iircdcccssors 
Dappily, dramatic work was fir from absorbing his energies 
during this time In 1880 a volume of Ballads and oflict Poems, 
containing such masterly work ns Btzpah, The Kotlhetn Farmo 


(new style). The Beienge, and The Defence of ZucI,notv, was given 
whfc ''orid And in the next decade three more apiwnred 
(ISSl') ‘nn“® l^osms in 1886, Lochsley ITall, Sixty Tcais 

their vnnnnq't’, ' nnU^cjiiefcr and other Poems m 1890 

It 18 a high diTnl°"‘®’ 

Inghost, cannot jet ha ^ TT'T’ ^'i 
brilliant epic on tho ft falling off is 

^ thaso, Chmgc of the Heavy Brigade 
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(1685) mu'?! lose by compAnson with its cominnion piece of 
carber birth But Tennyson could lose and jet excel, in Despair, 
Hie Spimtei^s Siccft-arls, 2b I'lr^tf, and Daily Spring — all of 
tlio 18S5 Aolnmc — ^tbe loss is not obiious, the excellence nn- 
mistakablo , the Inter LocLshy JJall bears little mark of age but 
its Misdom, and the Dcmtlcr volume, besides its name-giving 
poem, offers in Fastness The Ding, and The Throstle acliievc- 
ineiit tint would add lustre to any poet’s prime And m the 
deathless verses that close the volume, Crossing the Bar, the one 
iinnlikc attitude of man towards Death is given with an impres- 
siveness that has made it the most moving iiocm of the age 

In 1884 he had been olTereil and had accepted a peerage, being 
the first Englishman ennobled bv the State for intellectual pre- 
cinincnce onlj* llis life had passed smoothly — though often 
saddened bv the death of a friend, and once, in 1886, heavilj 
clouded bj the loss of Ins joungcr son — in an opulence such as 
unaided poesy had nov er before brought one of her children And 
the j car that was to end his earthly course was also to heighten 
Ins renown Early in 1892 he snqin«ed the world with one more 
drama, 27 e F< reefers, a woodland iiastoral in four acts on the 
slorv of Robin Hood, which was produced simultaneously in 
Kevv York and London, and was enthusiastically received In 
the autumn, after ho had entered his oightv -fourth jear, jet 
another v oliinio from Ins pen wxs announced But w lien this vv as 
almost ready for publication, Ins slowly sinking phvsical iwwcrs 
unovjyxitcdlv gave way, and he died m the early morning of 
October 6, at Aldwortli, the house near Ilaslcincrc he had built 
for liimsclf in 1868 as an occasional rasulcnce Some days later 
his body was borne to its grave m the Poet’s Comer amid a 
ceremonial of unwonted solemnity and grandenr And before the 
month had ended, Ins v oico was once more heard in The Death of 
(Dnonc and oth i Pocm>!, and heard with ncarlj all its old nervous 
strength, if with Eomclhing less than its old mu'ic and depth 
Most of the pieces thus published are the protlucts of extreme old 
age, but evince no touch of scnihtj , the weakest of them bears the 
firm impress of the master’s hand The la'^t, uiwn the Duke of 
Clarciico’s death, is a graceful example of the composing terseness 
of his occasional elegiac strain, which is also excmiilifietl in the 
few brief epitaphs lie wrote 

The fate of Tennj son’s writings in the futiwc, the future onlj can 
show But he has been to his own age much more than any other 
poet has ever beeu to Ins, he 1ms been not only a pure- well-head 
of noblest song, but also an unfailing spnng of comfort, stimulus, 
and iiovvcr towaids the worthiest ends No other English poet has 
ever been m such close and sjunpathctic touch, not wath Nature 
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and ilan alone, but with so manj' sides of contemporary bfe, in 
such intimate intelligence with the most beneficent forces of his 
ago This age has found m his verSo a melodious voice for its 
thoughts, longmgs, andaspnations , but has found somethmg better 
also, a corrective, if it will only listen, to much that is unsound 
and dangerous in these Whatever postenty may think of him, 
ho has laid his contemporaries under a debt of gratitude that could 
hardly be exaggerated 

§ 13 The poetic gifts of the first Lord Lytton reappeared, ampli- 
fied and embellished, in his only son, Edwabd Eobcet, Earl of 
Lttton (1831-1891) But, in tho field of letters, his poetic gifts 
excepted, the second Lord Lytton, all-accomphshcd as he was, showed, 
as a genius, little of his father’s versatility On history, how ever, he 
has left a much deeper mark than his father , high imperial concerns 
divided his energies with poetry through weE nigh his whole life 
After a formal education limited to Harrow and Boon, ho entered 
the diplomatic service, at Waslungton, when barely eighteen, 
and rismg through its successive grades — doing m the process 
work of varying importance m nearly every European capital — ho 
happened, in 1876, to be our minister at Lisbon There Mr Disraeli 
surpnsed him with an offer of the viceroyalty of India Ho ac- 
cepted , and made the four years that followed memorable m im-' 
penal politics by the resolute thoroughness with ii hich he pursued 
a line of conduct which was bitterly assailed by the Opposibon at 
home, but on which time, to all appearance, is now setting her seal 
Eesigning, with his Tory fnends in England, m 1880, he was 
created an earl , but for seven years had no public employment 

Lytton was a precocious versifier, showing facihty and fluency , 
and even sparkle, as a rhymer when but twelve j ears old His 
first work was written before he went to Washmgton, though not 
published till 1856 It was called Olytemnestra, the EarVs Setum, 
and other Foems, and appeared imder the pseudonjm of Owen 
Meredith, which he continued to use as his name m letters for 
some time Next came The Wanderer, a volume of lyrics, in 1857, 
this was followed, in 1860, by lAtcile , and this again, in 1861, by 
Tannhavsei , 01 the Battle of the Bards, of which ho was, as Edward 
Ikevor, only part author, his friend, Julian Pane, being, as Neville 
Temple, also responsible In most of these compositions tho poet 
showed himself brilhant — at times even dazz ling — easy, graceful, 
effective, full of fancy and fire, in possession, seemingly, of the most 
telling characteristics of the bom singer But he avas the victim of 
a fatal plasticity under tho mfiuence of others , tho voice and spmt 
of Browning are tho expressive forces in the first, those of Tennyson 
in the last Lucile was an interestmg expenment, to show that the 
story of a French novel coidd be powerfully told m English ana- 
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pscsts , but the author lived to express regret that he had made it 
Yet in some pieces original genius could bo distinctly seen strug- 
glmg under its incumbrances , and the cntical world contmued to 
hoiie But two of the next three volumes were almost Avowed 
imitations, Serlski Pesme (1861) of Servian national songs, and 
Orval, or the Fool of Tvme (1869), of a Polish writer , and the 
third, Chiontdes and Gharacters (1868), too obnously, owed its 
existence to Hugo’s “ Legends of the Ages ” All three are, how- 
ever, strong and splendid work If it was Lytton’s fate to be a 
mockmg bird, the result has all the effect of a natural and spon- 
laneous product At last his FMes tn Song (1874) justified, m 
the mam, the hopes of his friends They showed a light and heat 
unboi rowed of any sun, and were given an honourable place among 
original verse But the next publications, Qlmavertl (1886) and 
After Paradise (1887), were disappointing , the former, a kind of 
novel in metre, though abounding m excellence, did not take with 
the public , the latter, which is a gatbermg of metrical legends and 
parables, is a small affair Sent as ambassador to Fans in 1887, he 
died there in 1891, pen in hand, and wntmg verse The volume 
thus suddenly closed appeared later on as Marah, but in the lyrics 
that composed it men detect the note of Heme One more chance 
remamed , In 1874 he had wntten, and not ceased till death to 
labour at the perfecting of, Poppy In December, 1892, this 
was published, and proved the long-promised tnumph In design, 
construction, execution and aim, King Poppy attests the presence 
of the best powers of an original poet Criticism has nothing but 
praise for it 

_ § 14 Science and Poesy, we are told, are in the very nature of 
things opposites , yet Browning and the mightiest scientific spirit 
of his age were alike endowed uith, and had ns a condition of their 
pecniiar greatness, an eye of preternatural vigilance and acuteness 
The name of Ciubles Eodeut Darivin (1809-1882) has, besides 
the literary quality that appears in his writings, the intimate 
connexion itilh literature of a wiiter that has changed the whole 
complexion of literary thought on matters of the last interest and 
importance. Darwin was born at Shrewsbury, and was the grand- 
son of two notable men, Erasmus Darwin, of Lichfield, and Josiah 
Wedgwood, of Etruna First intended for the medical (his father’s) 
profession, ho was sent to Edinburgh Qniversity , but his aversion 
to some of its unavoidable studies moved his father to transfer him, 
in 1821, to Christ’s College, Cambridge, with a view to his entering 
the Church This purpose faded from his mind , and having by 
his ,tum for scientific enquiries brought himself under the notice of 
the Botanical Professor, Henslow,he had no sooner graduated than, 
at Henslow’s instance, ho became naturalist in the Beagle, then 
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appointed to make a surveying vo^ago round the world The 
^oyago lasted nearly fiio jears (Deo 1831 — Got 1836), and the 
Mork Darwin did upon it proved the making of his gouius, and the 
hasisofhis fruitful speculations inthofutuic His first senes of 
publications were also its outcome, of which that now known os 
A Voyage of a Natxaahst round the World, and first issued 
separately in 1846, has more than a purely scientific interest In 
1839 ho had marned his cousin, Miss Wedgwood, and in 1842 had 
settled to the life’s work of secluded research at Down, in Kent, 
w'hich ho was to pursue “without haste or rest” for forty years 
He w’as just fifty when its first astonishing result, the two volumes 
entitled Ot igin of Species hy Means of Natural Scledton, was, in 
1859, placed before the public Their reception of it, the repug- 
nance and panic it raised in certain quarters, the fierce resistance 
these offered it at first, and their reluctant submission and eventual 
reconciliation to its positions, the long doubtful attitude of portions 
of the scientific World itself, and the ultimate tiiumph the book 
won over hostile criticism, are now among the tritcst commonxilaccs 
of history One or two other publications, chiefly designed to 
strengthen the central position of the Origin of Species, followed , 
and then, in 1871, Darwin’s second groat achievement, the Descent 
of Man, was given to the world, in which the likehhood of our 
ancestor being “a hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in liis habits,” w"is demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of most biologists The sensation and antagonism it 
provoked were mild as compared with the storm of twelve years 
before , but it profoundly and permanently impressed the thoughts 
of thinking men on the most autal questions Thus the great 
doctrine of evolution that now comes So readily to every one’s lips 
was first made current Henceforth the habits of plants, alieady 
tieated by him in more than one publication, mostly engaged his 
attention, on these he published several books But his latest 
and, perhaps, next to his great two, most interesting, effort, was an 
exposition of the value of earthworms in the earthlj economy , on 
this ho published bis famous monogram in 1881 On Apnl 19tli, 
1882, ho died at Down, and, a week later, was buried with every 
mark of a nation’s reverence in Westminster Abbey Among 
English men of Science who have revolutionized the very stuff of 
thought in one of its most important provinces, only one other can 
bo supposed to have been as great as Darwm 
§ 15 About the same time a method near akin to Darwin’s was 
applied, with an acuteness and success hardly less than Ins, to the 
elucidation of early law and custom, and their moaning for the 
present time, by Su: Hexuv James Sumner Maine (1822-1888), 
one of the most discerning and consti uctivo intellects of the century 
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SjtHcnry is nlsiO ommcnt ninong those romarkahlo for their efficiency 
both in public business iind in speculative enquirj ILs career 
indicates this, it was, all through, an unbroken course of academic 
and slate npiiointmcnts, hold for many jears oven simultmcouslj 
Tlio son of an Oxfordshire phjsician, and a pupil of Christ’s 
Hospital, Jlaino uns unusually distinguished at Cambridge , became, 
when onh tucntj-fi\c, Regius Profesboi of Civil Law there, and, 
uhen thirty tuo. Reader in Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple 
The outcome of his labours m this capacity u as his first book. 
Ancient Law, published in 1861, perhaps the most important work 
on its subject uritteii in English. Seldom has such a themo been 
handled in so uiastcrlj'' a fishion, or so fascinating a book been 
iiiailo out of sucdi unpromising materials By a strict adheronco to 
the coraiKirative and histone methods, as distmguishcd from the 
(I prion reasonings or elaborate gnc«scs of preceding times, it shed 
a stream of new and unexpected light on “the connexion ” of 
aDcicnthw “with the early history of society and its relation to 
modem ideas ” The very completeness of its success has dimmed 
the fame of the author, its positions, once so original, being now so 
familiar ns to seem nothing extraordniarj Maine sprang at once 
into notoriety Sent in consequence to India in 1802 to liecome a 
Member of the Council there, ho gamed thereby the ready means of 
making his second notable book, Village Commvmtics tn the East 
and TTcsf, published in 1871, in which the evolution of much that 
IS characteristic m later social organi<iation is traced to a priinilnc 
institution not jot extinct Tlunigli the central principle of this 
book has been vigoroustj- disputed, its exceptional interest to the 
historical and general student is bejond dispute His third 
publication, which took jilaco m 187o, and is called The Early 
History of Inslifultons, was the outcome of a professorship which 
Oxford had praclioallj founded for him m 1871 , m which year ho 
had also been knighted and appointed to a scat in the Indian 
Council at home The professorship ho exchanged in 1878 for the 
Mastership of Trinity Hall, Cimbridge, the public post ho 
retained till his death Eisstrlaltons on Eaily Law and Custom, 
which appeared in 1883, was his last addition to the literature of 
hib special subject, and worthily uphold his reputation Two years 
later, his latest but not least vnluablo sen ice to correct thought w’as 
rendered — Popular Qovcinmeni, a rcpubhcation of articles con- 
tributed to * The Quarterly,’ w hich made a deep impression w hen pub- 
lished, and Is full of profitable matter for the coming tunc But 
this IB almost cquallj true of ox erything that Sir Henry produced 
§ IG Second to Darwin’s only in this ago was the scientific 
reputation of Sir Richari) Owek (180d-1892), the record of whose 
massne labours and tale of their results, authentic as they arc, 
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nlmost pvs the bounds of crcdibihij A nnti\e of Lnticastcr, and 
•v student for some jearo at the UnMersit> of Edinburgh, Ouen 
came to London in 1825, and having qualified himpclf there for the 
surgical profession, Ixgan practice in 1S2C Already, honever, a 
skillcxl nnatomist, he was soon drawn Into more befitting work , in 
1828 he 1 la induced to ncte[it the trust of making the famous 
Ilnnternn collection aimlable for sjstematic sfudj and re«earch 
I'Vom that jear till he retired, lift) -fne aears later, a still unc\- 
liaustcd \ctcnu, from the actuc service of “cicnce, ho foiled at his 
congenial task of widening the area of sjiccial knowWgc acith an 
cnotga and patience that have noacr been surj/is-cd, first ns an 
arranger and expositor of the Hunterian collection, then os Profe-ior 
of Comparative Ar.atomj, fiufcci>si»clj or sinmhani'Oiislj, to ‘'i 
Bjrlholomcw’s Hospital, the Cttllcsie ofSiirgeon'', nnn the ifuntcimn 
Sruseuni, and finalla ns Su|v.tinteiuicnt of the Xntiiral His*ori 
Deputnunt of the lintish Jliisinm Inanntomj and in jwlcnn- 
tologv, in the whole spacious kingdom of animat biology, his 
itucbtignlions aitrc incc&anf, and his pub'iuitions frcqutnt and 
aoUnninous besond all precedent, for rccoa'^lniclno irsight liw 
name liccamo proicrhiil, ns Profc'-Hir Owen, ho was credited 
with nlmost minutlous sigaciti in the restoration of uudis* 
centred or c\tinct lumnal tc [tes from the scaiitic't materials It is 
true that his unfncnilh attiln.’e towards Darwinism somewhat 
estranged the ymiugcr K-ienlific guioratiou from him mlnlcrlifc, 
but Ins public influence and gtiwnl esutnafion with the illuslnous. 
at home and abroad remained unsliaktn, ns tbc honours and other 
tokens of tstceni that wet lavi'-hcel iijsin linn from \t'iuus parts of 
the world sufiiciinflv show But in the ivi'lcntoiis list of his 
printed writings, no a ork appears that appeals to the general 
reader, Stunco is in solo pas cation in t\cr\ jiagt 
? 1/ Oxfotal has boon tredited of late y oars with the formatu'n 
of a spcciil school of historians called after its name; an.l un- 
doubtedly the hulk of tlio ahlcat and most priifliict ae hi^'toriivl 
workers of our time Iwc Ikoii of Oaford tnuning, and in tome 
instances teachers abo at O\foial But tlure sicms to be no snfij. 
cicnt ground for reginlnig liitsc as a dI^tUlCt-c1lool At any rate, ni 
the loading forerunner of these men, Sir ^nA^clS Patch cm (ITS-- 
1861), Ovford haa no part Pilgnao was the son of a I ondon J( w 
named Cohen, and so called himself till Ins warring'' in 1823 The 
first yc-irs of Ins working life were pas'-cd in a solicitor’s ofiicc, but 
bis turn for historical and kindred studies c\cn then asserted itsilf, 
csiTcciailv m tlio editing of some Anglo-Nominn aersc Callctl to 
tilt Bar in 182 1 ho soon took rank as an approwd nulhorUy ui 
iwdigrec cases After pro\ mg his mettle in a short History of the 
Anglo-Saxons (1831), in 1802 ho issued the first of the two great 
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his ambition to the production of a single volume. On this ho 
expended his entire available energy and care for nearly o years, 
amid ourcumstanccs of heavy depression and difficulties that only 
the strong conviction of a strong heart could have overcome , wnting 
largo portions of it o\or and oier again, cancelling, correcting, 
revising, seldom satisfying himself, and often in despair of oaon 
a moderate measure of success In tins naa A Short Jltstonj of 
the English People, published in 1874, came into existence "What 
an unexampled success it proved need not bo again told ITiero is 
undoubtedly much in it to merit this succc'-s, houoaer fair a 
mark for criticism it may bo in several inatcnal resiiccts, it is 
obviously a creation of fine genius 

The Short Etslory was aflcrnards expanded, nnd,heti\een 1877 
and 1880, issued m four v olumcs ns a Eislory of the English People 
Mr Green married in 1877, and his life was sufficiently prolonged 
to give him time to compose two other historical volumes of 
singular value. The Mahing of England (1882), and The Con- 
guest of England, published after his death llicso are detailed 
accounts — to w Inch ci cry form of ])ortincnt scholarship has been 
made to contribute — of the creation and early' growth of our 
nation, the first ending with the triumph of Egbert, the second 
with that of Willinm the Conqueror To what extent these 
a olumcs will achieve for their wntor’s memory the reward duo to 
his self-sacriricing devotion in their comiiosition, cannot yet be 
safely predicted 

§ 19 A very sinking, if not equally strong, personality' among 
our historians of this generation was EnwAnn Augustus FuErsiAK 
(1823-1892) The son of a gentleman living in Worcestershire, 
Freeman was educated at pnvate schools and Trinity College, 
Oxford, of which ho became a scholar in 1841, and, though 
graduating with only a second class, was elected Fellow in 1845 
Losing his fellowship m 1847 through liis marriage, and being 
already provided with a sufficient income, ho found a congenial 
occupation in study and research, chiefly architectural and historical, 
and was not long in converting them into the means of a distin- 
guished career It is a cunous fact, and may bo hold significant of 
the age, though not of the man, that almost his first attempt to catch 
the jiublic oar was made through a volume of verse, of which ho 
was joml-author with a friend also destined to high distinction 
m letters It was published in 1860, w'os seemingly fashioned 
on the model of Macaulay’s lays, took its subjects from Greece, 
the Moorish wars and the Conquest, and was called Poems, 
Legendary and llistoucal This, however, must have been a 
virtual freak, for poetry ho cared little at anytime, architecture 
was then his favourite study, and his Etslory of ArcJuicchtro liad 
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of liiB knowledge, but also the unbridled dominion wliicb Ins sms 
of diffuseness and iteration bad gained over bnn Yet it is n 
splendid, if unwieldy, uork. Appomted, ml883, Eegius Professor 
of History atOv:ford, ho conliniicd for some jears to send books to 
tbo press that were usunllj mado up of lectures giion in that 
capacity , of these The Methods of JTistoneal Study and The Chtef 
Periods of European Jhstory, both belonging to 1886, are fair 
samples Not a few others, lion ever, of seicral sorts and sizes, 
showed bon casilj he could throw off different kinds of strong work 
in bis darling subject 

But the largest of his schemes was >et to bo undertaken 
Such was still his energy and faith in his own powers that in his 
last joars he set to work on a History of Sicily, designed on a sc-ilo 
that a dozen thick volumes would scarcely have satisGcd , and m 
1891 ho gave two to tho world A Oiird w as soon after announced , 
and tho proiuiso of o%enlunl success began to look less dcliisiic. 
But on March IG, 1892, the histonan died after a short illncts at 
Alicante, in Spain An insatiable student of historic grounds and 
Bites, he had been, csiwcially of late j cars, a frcqupnt and eager 
traveller on tho Continent, and ho was in quest of new fields for 
his favourite recreation when ho fell a \ictim to tho small-po\ 
Tho volume announced was published soon afterwards. 

Africndh hand has summed up Freeman's “ characteristic and 
conspicuous merits as an historian ” as love of truth, love of jus- 
tice, industry, sense, breadth of view , and power of a ividly realizing 
tho past" Unbiassed cnlicism will doubtless qualifj some points 
of this judgment, jet substantially confirm tho whole of it 
It was his misfortune, however, to bo a mere historian from this 
limitation and from his strange vchcinenco of nature sprang Ins 
w'orst defects History was an overmastering passion with him, 
lb possessed him, narrowing his vision bj its aery breadth, and 
blinding his sense of other things by its very light “ Ilistorj is 
onij jiast politics," he said Ho would perhaps lia\c been a better 
liistonan had ho boon less of a politician, or had ho known historj 
less and general hteraluro more His manner of WTitin"^ is 
eminently plain, direct, and clear, but it is stiff and monotonous , 
the subject has no pow er o\ or it Nor do wo ow o him any gratitude 
for his writing partly in the English of earlier centuries and other 
languages than current I iiglish, such as cla-^sical Greek represented 
by Homan letters But for solid and certain knowledge gamed wo 
are deeply mdebted to him. ' 
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OTHER rOETS Ot THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

•\\ rtuwt Rlake (1767-1837), tEo 
nstonlshlog antel who*o genlns was near 
alllcil to, ir not actnally Inspired bv, 
inailncss, was also occasionally a poet of 
touclilng tenderness, sweetness, and slm- 
plicllT’, wlio practl«cd tho principles of 
Wordsworth when \\ oidawortU was yet a 
boy Rut much of his s erre Is bopc1cs<>ly 
unintelligible, being the outcome seem- 
ingly, of sheer delirium, though power Is 
a manifest presence In it throughout, 
neginuing, in 1783, with Poetical ^ekhft, 
he nest l«ucd,In 1787, tho Sonqt of /nno- 
ceiice and. In \~m,Th<I!oa1 of The/, which 
wire followed, In 1700, by The Itarruigc 
of J7(fareit and ITell, and that. In 1701 by 
The Sangt of /tyrenen'e— all of which 
were engraved and Illustrated by hlm<olf, 
for hi. only once allowed a work of bis to 
be printed But tliesc form only a portion 
of bis pnblicalions in verse, which were 
08 csiraordlnary in number and name os 
in klud lilahc s poetry has rl on Into 
high lulercst ond cstiim of late, and 
many of his smaller pieces clearly d<-servo 
all the praise they get , their childlike 
innocciKO and dclle.'ito humanity must 
alwass appeal to every sensitive heart 
Nor is there any disputing tho strength of 
his Imagination, unbridled as it is Rut 
even his admirers admit the hulk of Ida 
writings to bo “ dark and chaotic to tho 
extremes degree "—these can Uv c only as 
a wonder and a puzzle 

'MiLUAit Tr na t (1786-1818) was a 
Flfeshlco Bchoolmn.'tcr who grew Into a 
1‘rofrssor at Sk Andrews In 1812 be 
jiiiblUhcd a clever mock-heroic poem in 
oHava nmn, called Anrter /htr, whicit 
Is curious, not merely for Its undoubted 
merit, but as oOcrlng an ctnrapio of n 
style and manner which anticipated, if It 
did not suggest, that of tho more celebrated 
M hlstlcciafis (see p 470) 

Sm Aunnrr IIuvtDc VitUF (1788-1616) 
was an Jrirh country gentleman of tho 
county Limerick, who clianged his name 
from Hunt to He Vero in 1833 Uls voreo 
was of a quality to recommend him to tho 
acquaintance of Wordsworth, with whom 
ho frequently corresponded Ho holds an 


honourable place omong the lesser poets ; 
indeed, his Eonnett, which Wordsworth 
held to bo *' the most perfect of our age," 
might ho thought to entitle him to a 
higher rank. Ills Julian the Apotlate 
I (1823), a dramatic poem, and Jfairy Tudor 
(1847), a regular drama, arc in best esteem 
next to the Sonnets 

HtrritrllAtTrB PitocrER (1787-1874), 
who called himself Barry Cornwall in 
lileraturc, and was an amiable and 
sociable man , who was loved by Lamb 
ai(d lived to bo loved by Mr 9wInbiimo, 
was a London soltcitor, ond for many 
years a Commissioner of Lnnacy His 
continuous race as a poet was sliort yet 
prodnetive Starting Id 1819 uith J)ra- 
malte Scena, bo ended for the time, in 
1833, with lie Plood of Thasaly And 
he only once ventured again with his 
Pngltth Songt, published In 1833 Upon 
this collection such fame os fell to his 
lot was chiefly to rest And In largo 
measure this has come to him from his 
brotbir poets and men of letters, their 
regard for tho man possibly colouring 
their Judgment of bis verse Ho ranks 
as one of tho most Impersonal of our 
pocu, being specially fond of Identifying 
himself with emotions and situations to 
which his actual nature was least akin 
Of this propensity tho most popular of his 
English songs, "Tho Sea! tho Seal tho 
open Sea'" Is an amusing Illnstration, 
fur lie Intcil the sea 

A tenderer interest altachca to the 
name of his (Laughter, AorLAinn A^^E 
PjnxnrER (1825-1864), among whoso £e- 
gtnils and Lyrics (First Series, 1868, 
Second, 1863) arc several pieces of much 
Ix'anty and Intensity of feeling Most of 
them flrst appeared In Household Words, 
Their dominant note is strongly religious 
Mis.s Procter having become a Roman 
Catliollc. The best known, A Lost Chord 
and Per pacem ad Iiieem, fairly iudI(»to 
their general character 

In his vcrsca to Barry Gornn all’s me- 
mory, Mr Svrinbnmo as.sociatcs with his 
tbomo tho memory also of SmvnrHoDELn 
(1834-1874), whoso work was of quite 
another texture than Procter’s Hohcll 
was bom in Kent, hnt for tho best part of 
Ills llfo was a wine merchant at Chelten- 
ham Ills chief writings. The Roman, 
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Balder, and England in Time qf TTar, 
appeared Tictwecn 1850 and 1866 The 
Homan, as manlfeBtlng strong sympathy 
nith Italy, lilt tbs hnmonr of the bonr, 
and gained some applanso, and more 
than one esteemed crltlo still professes to 
find sonnd xwctlcal stnlT In It, and in 
Balder Bat the ridlcnle Dobell pro- 
soLcd by his ettrovaganccs of metaphor 
and contortions of sentiment and diction, 
and his association rrlth the Spasmodic 
Sciiool (v inO'a), soon raised a strong 
prejudice against his verse, despite Its 
Intensity o' thought, fteshness, depth, 
and width of sympathy," which no effort of 
criticism has yet been able to overcome 
In the leading representative of the 
Spasmodic School, Alexaitoer Sinrn 
(1830 1861), there was perhaps more 
genuine power than in Dobell Smith 
nos a young Scotsman of humble birth, 
whose Life Drama and Other Poems, 
published in 1863, contained sneh clear 
evidence of genius, amid all their amazing 
vagaries of thought and Inngnagc, os to he 
deemed worthy of a parody ftom the keen- 
est Edinburgh wit, who fastened upon 
them the epithet “spasmodic,” which 
could never bo shaken off Yet neither 
could their tract bo crashed , In 1867 his 
CUy Poems, and in 1861 hts Bdvnn of 
Deira, proved both his courage and the 
continuance of his poetic gill though 
still defaced by faults fatal to their per- 
manence 

The wit whose ridicule keeps these In 
remembrance, IViliiam Edmovustodite 
Attouk (1813-1866), was a member of 
the Scottish Bar who was also Professor 
of Rbetorio in the University of Edin- 
burgh and already a prominent name in 
the litcra arc of verse His Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, so deservedly popular 
with lovers of spirited poetry and the 
daring and picturesque in history, was 
published in 1813 , and the celebrated 
Bon Gaultier Ballads whidi he wrote in 
partnership with Sir Theodore Martin — a 
book dear to admirers df parody— In 1866 
Aytoun was solely responsible for the 
weightier stroke with the some weapon 
tiiat had, the year before, been aimed at 
Aievandor Smith Firmiltan or the 
Student of Badagot, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy lie aim wrote Bothwell 
(1866) and in 1866 produced, again in 
association with his lllrutrions fellow- 
parodist, an ovccllent volume of trausla- 
tioiu from the Poems and Ballads of 
Cofthe Ue was the author, besides of 


several humorous stories and other 
papors, which appeared first in Blaeh 
loood, and of an Instructive novel, Eorman 
Sinclair He was the son-ln law of Pro- 
fessor 'Wilson. 

Thomas IiOvkli, Beosoes (1803-1849) 
bad good success in a kind of verso that 
few excel in and only a few care for— the 
spectral and gruesome He was a son of 
Dr Thomas Beddocs, the eminent CllRon 
physician, and early friend of Coleridge , 
and his mother was Maria Edgeworths 
sister lie passed nearly the wholo of his 
mature life abroad, and died, under some 
suspicion of having had a hand in his 
death, at Basle ^docs, in very early 
youth published two poems of scant 
merit, after that nothing in English 
The moderate, but still real, celebrity 
attaching lo bis name, was tho outcome 
of two postbnmons publications. Death’s 
Jest Bool, issued in 1850 and Poems 
in 1851 Tho characterlstlo note of 
Beddoes's habitnal mood is indicated in 
the former of these titles , graves, gho'ts 
and winding sheets, and their nnmerons 
kin, make the staple of his verse, which 
is certainly of good quality in its kind 
It has had several admirers of tho wiser 
sort, and Mr Browning among tho 
warmest 

A more famous trafficker in the soper- 
naturol and the things (hat belong 
to it, was ItiCHAES Framoib BannAU 
(1788-1846) perhaps the cleverest weaver 
of grotesque rhymes and most canning 
contriver of drolleries of thought and 
speech that ever used English verse , at 
lowest, Iralow Hood alone Barham was 
a clergyman, and connected with St 
Paul’s and several city parishes or derlcol 
, olliccs from 1821 till his death He had 
brought out two novels, and written 
other things, with little recognition when, 
in 1837, Dickens enlisted him in tho ser- 
vice of the prcjected Bentlefs Miscellany 
Ho was thus set upon tlie writing of tho 
wldely-Tcnowned Ingoldsiy Legends, the 
first scries of which, after appearing 
partly in Bentley and partly in The New 
Monthly, was first published by itself in 
1840, the second and third not till after 
Barham’s death Tor nearly half a cen- 
tury this singular work had n splendid 
popularity, and is still extensively read 
It forms, perhaps, tho largest richest, 
and raciest single ibnntoin of versified 
mirth wo have, not always indeed In 
the best taste, and too often Irroverent, 
but excessively amusing 
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of the Tirecd 'whose poems hid fair to 
lani: as classics of thdr kind A natlTe 
of the Yale of Blackmore, Baines did not 
take Olden till he was forty sis, and had 
been a lawyer’s clerk and a schoolmaster 
In different places For the greater part 
of his clerical life ho was Bector of 
■\VlntoThonme Came In his natlTC connty 
Ills Poemt of Rural I\fe in Hit Rortet 
Dialect appeared in three separate coUeC' 
tlons, issued, at Intervals, and were first 
published in a ningle volnmo in 18T9 
They consist of some hundred of pieces, 
Bcverally purporting to afford * glimpses 
of life and landscape in Dorset " and 
delightful to all 1o\ct8 of such life most 
of them are. A good Judge has placed 
them “ amongst the most varied in subject, 
the most perfect in form, the purest and 
sweetest in tone, Vihlch our literature 
contains” 

Sm Hm.nT Ta-nns (isao-isso) was 
long a valuable eervont of the Crown in 
the Colonial Oflice, and for two genera- 
tions the common friend of almost 
every worthy type of man of letters, of 
Mr Swinburne as formerly of Sonthey 
His earliest products in verse, Jtaae 
Comntmt (1833) and PhiUp van drhr- 
veZde (1834), both dramas were directed 
towards tho exemplification of a more 
chastened and dignified spirit In poetry 
than that In fosliion at the time , and in 
the opinion of some, the success fully 
Justified the attempt Those works have 
had considerable vogue among tho best 
doss of readers ever since their appear- 
ance, and are not likely soon to lose their 
reputation lUs next volume, also a 
drama, JSdiotn the Pair, published in 
1842 bad the same aim, and was at least 
equally snccessfui , and the samo maybe 
said of his later poem, The Ete of the 
Oanguest And there were others of a 
slmUar stamp to follow Taylor acqnlttcd 
himself creditably in prose-writing also , 
in The Slatetman (183C) he "gives advice 
to Snlla ” from the stores of his own 
experience, in Mtee from Life (lUI^ he 
instructs the generality from the some 
source , and in Lota from Rooks (1849) 
he glv es the world the benefit of his views, 
chlelly on poetry, and mainly on that of 
"Wordsworth Tho instruction that lies In 
the last at any rate, is not yet exhausted. 
Bhortly before his death ho published liis 
RecOtketions, a valuable and interesting 
record of a long and wide experience of 
men and matters of importance 
DvSTFOAnRIEr BoasEm (1828-1832), 


famed alike in painting and poetry, was 
tho elder son bf an Italian exile and 
half English mother, whose other children 
also came to distinction in letters His 
brilliant power in both the pnrsnlts of his 
life manifested Itself even In boyhood, 
and their cultivation divided his attention 
for a time. BMnting, however, got the 
mastery, as is evidenced by his having 
helped to found the BrerapbaelUe Brother- 
hood, onro the wonder of a season or two 
Among the several lolly desigta he formed 
in tho fervour of the new ideas, in 1860 
ho actually started The Cerm, os a 
monthly organ, to spread their knowledge 
This periodical died with its fourth num- 
ber, bnt it brought Bossetti into notice. 
In it appeared his carlieit published 
poems, one of which was The Rlesicd 
Damosel, now rated so high by some. 
Sister iTeleti, another cherished example 
of his peculiar maimer, was printed in 
1853 'Vet his first volnme, published in 
1861, consisted of translations only It 
was that now called Dante and hxi Circle, 
bnt then The Early Italian Poets Nor 
did he let the public hav e a volume of his 
original verse till I8t0,whcn Poems hy 
DCS appeared, reaching a second 
edition the samn year And this had td 
be exhumed from tho giavo of his wife, 
■with whoso corpse he had bnried it eight 
years before In 1881 the public obtained 
from him a second volume of otlginal 
verse, entitled Ballads and Sonnets, in 
which the sormetsfurm a single sequence, 
named She Rouse of Life, and 37le 
Brides Prelude, /.o«e itary and The 
Xinfs Tragedy are tho only poems of 
any length A very distinguished place 
Id the development of English poetry bos 
been claimed for Kossettl by bifih critical 
authority Bnt the only verdict that can 
bo accepted as conclusive, that of Time, 
has not yet been prcnounced 
Sir Svunrx Frrodson (1810-1886) was 
of Bolfost birth, a Bucccssful Irish barrister 
and COlUo antiquary of wide local and 
some general renown, which he ililly 
deserved Ih this lost character he mroto 
aovernl poems of great spirit, hearty 
patriotism and genuine learning as his 
Lays xf the TTesfem Gad (1865) and 
Congal (1816), a long bnt striking com- 
position in five books, will amply testify 
Bnt Els name among the poets is likely to 
ilonrish or fade with men s future appreda 
tlon of The Forging of the Anchor In 
1867 Ferguson was made the first Deputy 
Kc'pcr of the Records in Ireland and 
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In 18t8 vras knlglitoa for the good wort 
ho had done. 

Jomr Addixoto'^ Snto'fia (1840-1893) 
was a poet, critic, and historian of wide 
scholarship and extenatre reading, who 
labonred long and eamestlyto interpret 
tho Italian Renaissance and the mind of 
Italy to his conntrymen, and did some 
Talnoblo work on tho litcratnrc of Greece 
and England os well Like Beddoes, ho 
was tho son of & Cllllon doctor of great 
local and some general celebrity After a 
distingaishcd career at Oxford, where he 
became a Fellow of hlagdalcn, ho was 
driren br fulling health to lire at Baros- 
platz In Switzerland, where he stndied and 
wrote for sixteen years with mnch as- 
sidnlty To the varlons Sletehra and 
Studies— naJ)anff, on The Creel. Poets, and 
other snhjccts— already pnbllshcd, he there 
added the balk of his yolnminons work, 
entitled Penaistanee tn Ra?i/(l87&-18S6}, 
Shalespeare's Predecessors in the English 
Drama (lesi) a monograph of poorlsh 
qnallty on Shelley, a mnch better one on 
Jhiltp Sidney, screral excellent tran- 
slations of Italian works of established 
repnto Jnmi PigitrK, and one or tno 
other volumes of poems original or tran- 
slated, an elaborate T\fe of Mxchad 
AnyeTo (1892), and other publlcatlona not 
a few All are the outcome of careful 
work and show some elTectiio and much 
brilliant writing Mr Symonds had 
succeeded in attaining a peculiar style of 
chequered character, often rich, pungent 
and rigotims but not seldom luxuriant 
to tho verge of rankness. 

The poetry of vehement feeling has 
been enriched by some posthumous pieces 
ofEinw BrostJ! (1819-1848), the second 
of the three famous Brants sisters, and 
author of tliat strange novel, IVUthmng 
Eetghts — ^wblch will not soon die If criti- 
cism can keep it alive ; that of dcrotional 
sentiment by several pnbllcat'ons of Doua 
Gnmsfwxu, (1821-1882), of which Chr- 
mtna Crueis (18C9) Is esteemed tho best, 
and that of plain, spontaneous, native 
grace by some songs and other lyric clfu- 
slonsof IVuxLui Aixtxan.iH (1B28-I8S9), 
whoso }[us\e-3Iaster and Other Poems 
ond Day and hight Songs appeared In 
1850 and 1854 respectively Mr Ailing- 
bam was of Ulster birth, and long a 
respected man of letters In London , but 
hts most ambitious clfort, Laurence 
Dloomjield fn Ireland, is not usually 
regarded os a success either as a poem or 
a shedder of light on the Irish problem 


Mention at least, is due to our one 
Inifflitablo Imitator in verse, GEorot 
Baklut (17D6-184G), also an Irishman, 
whoso cxqnlsite lyric, kno\vnasT7ie£ore- 
Iinerso/ /ore, was actually taken by our 
most sagacious Judge of such things into 
a well-known collection as a specimen 
of tho best work of its kind of tho seven- 
teenth century And the real article 
otTcrs no better Barley did some good 
editing, especially on Beaumont ant 
Fletcher Ills poem-« liave been lately 
reprinted under an editor of high rank in 
letters A place too must bo found for 
CiUELES STUArr Calv eulet (1833-1884), 
a curious character and mre parodist whose 
Ur'tt and Translations (1862), and 
Fly Tyaves (1872), contain much that 
enriches the fund of national mirth 


OTHER niSTOMANS 

Join. MrrcnrLi. Kemule (1807-1857) 
was a son of Charles Kcmblo the actor 
and therefore nephew of the more illns- 
trions John Philip and of Mrs SIddon« 
At Trinity College Cimhrldge, where he 
was educated, he gained the friendship of 
Tennvson and the disMnclion of a sonnet— 
To I Jf AT— from the young poet. From 
the destiny, however that this marked 
out for I him he tnmed away and 
plunged into tho study of Anglo-Saxon 
and of history, cpcclally early English , 
and in th’^o and a^oining Bclds of labour 
— and to some extent In general literature 
also— he found work for the rest of bis 
lift. Hls researches opened tho way to 
those sounder and more scicntiiic concep- 
tions of the beginnings of our history that 
are now in vogne and by hls Codex 
Diplomaticus .En Saxonici ho laid 
scholar*, and by The Saxons tn England 
(1849) all blstorical students of the period 
under the heaviest obligations It Is true 
that the glory of tho latter has paled 
somewhat before subsequent research , but 
its value is still great 

Tbom \s Hevet Buckle ( 1821 - 1802 ) Is 
a po<slb1} singular instance of a vigorous 
thinker and historian orboundless reading 
who*o mind received little or no formal 
training in youth Born Into on opulent 
London family, and an only son, he was, 
owing to extreme delicacy, brought up 
almost altogether at home and without a 
tutor, having no other reading than tho 
Bible ‘!hnkespeare,the Pilgrim s Ptogre«s 
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and Uie AniUan Higlita AVlicn nlnclccn, 
Ilia father having dlod, he travelled for a 
year, learning Inngnages with mlracnlons 
rapidity, and stocking a most capacious 
memory with %arlous knowledge On 
returning home ho gave up the hnsineos 
Intended fur him surrounded himself w llh 
books, and abandoned himself to study, and 
Ijecame an advanced froo-thtuker and 
radical lint the general public knew 
nothing of him till the appearance, In 18S7 
of hla first volume of a nutoryof CivOtta- 
tlon III in/iland, whenhe at once hccame 
a man of mack, though the production 
roused much cont o^'crsy and more an- 
togonUm than approbation &or did the 
Interest In It decline , new editions were 
called for, and the second volume, which 
followed in 18 G 1 , was also widely read, and 
with the same mingled feelings as the first 
This was no evanescent interest cither, 
as the steady demand for the united work 
through the nest twenty years tcstlQes 
Subseijncntly, however Its popularity 
began to flog and shows as yet uo signs of 
rekindling Buckle essays to treat history 
scicntlOcally, and In the spirit and w 1th the 
methods of an unbending ntilltarian The 
portion written Is but the fragment of an 
introduction, whoso specllla aim Is the 
dIsco>ety of the Ibndamcntal Ians of 
European thought, which In the body of 
the work were to bo applied to the History 
of England It is dlstlngnlshed by the 
emphasis of Its opinions the energy of Its 
hatreds and its seeming command of uni 
s ctsal know ledge Buckle owed his death 
to his love of teas el, sinking under a fes er 
alDamoscns 

nFNBT, Bonn BnOtOHAM (lViS-18bS). 
the Indefatigable politician, philosopher, 
and man of science, could not rest till ho 
had demonstrated his faculty as a critic 
and historian also Among the pubilea 
tIons<thot were thcontcomc of this ambition, 
three are In some repute— three scries of 
lUttorieal Sketehet of Slatamen in the 
Time of George III (1839-43) two scries 
of fires of Hen qf Teltert and Science of 
the same reign (I84S-G), ond a Ihtlory 
of Fngland and trance under the Home 
of Lancaster (1852) published anony- 
mously Tlic first and second must have 
considerable merits being still used ns 
authcritics by eminent historians, tht. 
lost Is os shallow as It Is pretentions 

Sir AitomnALn Ausok (1702-1807), 
though of Scottish parentiigo and educa- 
tion happened to be bom In Sliropshlrc, 
where his father, an AnglUan clergyman 


of the simc name and author of certain yet 
unforgotten Assays on Taste, bad a living 
at the time Joining the Scottish Bar In 
1814, he prospered there, and was eventu- 
ally appointed ShcrilT of Lanarkshire 
From early manhood Alison thonght and 
wrote much on financial matters, the cur 
tenoy, and iwpulatlon, and was a steady 
contributor to Htaekxeood, for which he 
also wrote some articles which grew 
Into a life of Marlborough (U52) 
Long before this ho had cstahllshcd his 
name as an historian by hts tolnmlnoiis 
History of Europe from 1789 to 1815, ou 
whicli bo hod been engaged for tlilrtccn 
vents (1829-42) Notwithstanding Its 
huge hnik and licaiycost tills work con- 
tinued for years to have on immense sale, 
reaching asivth edition in 1844 finding 
even in America hundreds of thousands 
of readers and an nnnbatcd demand in 
Britain for close npon a whole generation 
He was thus encouraged to carry the 
enterprise further , and between 1852 and 
1857 bronght down the narrative to the 
accession of I/iuls Napoleon (1851) in a 
work which also had an extensho sale 
This enormous history is pervaded by a 
twofold moral motl\e~to exhibit the 
dangerous charicter of unchecked dc 
mocraey, and the acthe presence of a 
controlling providence in human alfalrs 
With all its many and glaring faults— of 
style of knowledge, and of spirit— It is 
a vahiablo work ludlspcnsahlo Indeed to 
the ordinary English reader who wonid 
know the entire story of an extraordinary 
time In Wbl, Lives of Lord CasUereagh 
and Sir Charles Steivart pmedthe last 
frnit of a most Industrious career 
Sm Anriinn Helps (1813-1876) the son 
of B gentleman Iliing at Balham, was 
edneated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge Ho pasrod his Ilrst acthe 
years in the service of one statesman 
after another, and discharged a succession 
of occasional public truris at home and 
abroad I and eventually (18G0)wa3 made 
Clerk of the Privy Council Hts talents 
and Judgment gained him the good opinion 
of the Queen to wliom ho lienccrorward 
acted as literary adv Iser and whose pub 
llcatlons were made at his instance and 
under his snpenislon Helps tried hts 
skill in several kinds of composition, and 
seemed at one time to have gained a name 
of real distinction as an essayist and his- 
torian Two scries of essays on subjects 
of general interest, interspersed* with 
' conversations and entitled Friends in 
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Council, \rcro ecvcnxlly published In 1847 
and 1850, and hronght him Into good 
liking even yrlth the Judicious , but their 
favour has now been for some time on the 
nano Still, though commonplace In 
thought, thejr arc agreeable and Inslmcth c 
reading Ills claim to historical rank 
rests malnli on The Sjxtntth Oonqueti tn 
America (1855-1861), vrhich, like every- 
thing be wrote, had a didactic purpose — 
the elucidation of the question of slavery 
and of the government of colonies It is 
a well written and honest, if not profound, 
work, and has not yet been superseded 
Vbont a score of other pnbUcntlons, 
se%eral still read, bear witness to his 
^c^satIIo faculty, among them a drama, 
Ottilia the Serf, several novels, and a 
dozen mlsccllancons volumes 

Qeocqr Fikult (1799-1876) was an 
Englishman of Scottish parentage, who 
gave his early manhood to the cause of 
Greek Independence , and alter witness- 
ing its triumph, bought an estate near 
Athens and lived the rest of his life there 
Thence ho occasionally contributed to 
Slaelaeooil and other periodicals, and was 
for some years correspondent to The Timet 
There too he wToiQ the continuous story 
of the land of his adoptloir for the twenty 
preceding centuries— a work which sup 
piled to scliolars a new reading of great 
e> ents, and to the carious reader an hlstorl 
cal namtlv oof special Interest and authen 
ticitj It was first Issued ns soveml dis- 
tinct publications , but after the author's 
death these were combined and edited 
by Mr Tozer, and so published by the 
Clarendon Press under the title of A 
Jlttfonjcf Greece from tU Conquest Vt/ the 
Ilomant till the Present Time, B C 146 
toAB 1864, in whlcli form it seems ecr- 
taln to keep the rccogultlon It lus won 
as a sonnd, subtle and thorough if not 
spcclllcally learned treatment of a largo 
historical theme. It was, perhaps, the 
first to shake the ascendency of Gibbon, 
and move educated historical opinion to 
arards that more favourable view of the 
' Greeks of the Lower Empire” that is 
now making way among intelligent 
students 

Jorrv Fonsnrpn (1812-1376) was the son 
of a cattle dealer of Newcastle on-Tync 
Having given early proof of vigorous 
parts at school and with his pen, ho was 
sent, when only sixteen, to London, where 
he studied law at University College, and 
woe in time called to the Bar Bntjoum- 
sllsm and literature engaged his super 


abundant energies finom the first , he was 
for several jears closely connected with 
the newspaper and periodical press, being 
successhcly editor of the Daily Aetosand 
oiThe Examiner , and, though In later life 
a well paid official of the Lnnaiy Commis- 
sion, he was all throngli an indefatigable 
biographer, historian and literary essayist 
Ardently sympathising with the political 
Puritans he produced, between 1836 and 
1839, his five volumes of his Statesmen if 
the CommonuKoIiA for the Cabinet Cjclu 
pcdla In 1848 hismost pleasing work the 
I if eqf Goldsmith, appeared In one volume , 
and this, already twelve times written, he 
afterwards expanded into two, yet failed 
to damogc its charm Forster's is stUl the 
best and fullest book wo have on Gold- 
smith Two volumes of Euloneal and 
Biographical Essays were republished 
from the Quarterly and Edinburgh In 
1358, and contain appreciative and attrac- 
tive estimates of Defoe, Steele, Foote, and 
Cbnrcbill that are still of volnc Thence 
he turned again to bis earlier field, pro- 
ducing in 1860 two monographs of somo 
pretensions, The Arrest if the Five Jfem- 
bert and The Grand Eemonstranee, and in 
1861 the Life of Sir John Eliot in two 
volumes Though careful studies, these 
works need cautions use, being defaced by 
partisanship and not always accurate 
Two volumes of a Lfe ofWS Zandor, 
and three of o Life <f Charles Diehent, 
published rcspcctlrcly in 1869 and 1871-4, 
completed the sum of Forster’s finished 
undertakings. Forster was an Intimate 
friend of these os of screral other great 
contemporary writers , his biographies of 
them arc therefore, the standard author! 
ties on their subjects His lost enterprise, 
uTtfeof Swift was intcrniptcd by death 
when but a single volume bad been iraned 
In lilerary merit it Is Inferior to his Gold 
smith alone. 

■\Valteb FonQiniAr Hook (1798-1875) 
wos the sou of a parish clergyman who 
became Dean of Worcester and a nephew 
of Theodore Hook the Hit As a 
working cicrgiman at Coventry and at 
Leeds, of which latter place ho was vicar 
for twenty -two years, ho rose to a splen- 
didly-earned celebrity that Is still rcmcm- 
bc^ with gratitude, while at the some 
time ho grew into note as a forcible 
preacher and cxiwuudcr of the historical 
continuity of tlio English Church Many 
of his sermons were printed and widely 
read Made Dean of Chichester in 1859, 
ho devoted his leisure till his death to the 
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composition of bis great work, Tht Liva 
of Ote ArcIibUliqpt qf Oanierburt/, pnb- ; 
llsbing tlie first volnme In 18G0, and send- 
ing tbe cle\ enth to tbe press a m ceL before 
bodiel This Is substantbilly an ecclesias- 
tical history of England Irom Angnstine 
to Juxon (697-1C63) In rrblcb tbe essential 
identity of the latest Trlth tbe earliest 
form of the English Chnrcb Is asserted 
rrltb nineb force. Though not a trork of 
fine scholarship. It is deservedly held in 
high cstecni 

Jomr Hnx Biwro’f (1809-1881) bom 
at Aberdeen, woa the son of a ^ttlsb 
mother and a lientenant in the army— an 
Englishman seemingly— -who died carl^ 
Boyhood and early manhood vras, there- 
fore, something of a <tniggle to Barton, 
which, however, his mother’s devotion, a 
dogged temper, and time hronght him 
tbrongh with snecess. Ho became a 
member of the Scott.sh Bar In 1816 ho 
published his admirable Zt/e of David 
JTume, which was followed in 1847 by 
Jitaqf LordLovat and Duncan Ibrlies 
of Culloden, also of mach valne He 
also wrote on Ijow and Political Economy 
with some snccc s 

In 1853 his Ditlory of Scotland from 
loss to 1746 came ont, and this was in 
time seen to he hut an instalment of his 
greatest nndcrtal Jng, a complete History 
of Scotland from Agricolas invasion, 
which was finished in 1870, and forms his 
chief dalm to the gratitude of historical 
students Though inartlstically con- 
structed, and almost devoid of Iltemry 
merit, this is an honestly studied, suU- 
Btantlally accurate, and fairly exhaustive 
—and, with all its formal unattractive 
ness, wondtrfullv engaging— recital of the 
story of Scotland for seventeen hundred 
}cars Long beforo this, liis appoint- 
ment os Secretary of the Prisons' Board, 
and later on that of Historiographer, liRed 
1dm above tbe necessity of writing for his 
bread. Yet his pen was not laid aside, 
his two pleasantest productions, TAeBoo^- 
HunUr (1800) and Hie Scot Abroad (1863) 
—both ostenslons of papers written for 
BZacbicood— were the issue of this time of 
nOlaencc. In these the man of letters is 
more distinctly seen than in any other of 
his works His latest efiort, A 
the Deign qf Queen Anne, is a monument 
of decaying powers only 

JoBN Hosaox (died 1887) was a 
Scottish lawyer and legal writer, and at 
last a London police magistrate, whose 
Afary, Queen of Scots, and her Aecusert 


(1809-1874), forms tbe fullest and most 
clTcctive pleading wo have in defence of 
that much-debated historical reputation. 

In Philip Henry, Lord hluiov and 
Earl StAKnorE (1805-187G), the union 
of modest pretensions with excellent work 
done in the best spirit is pleasingly 
illustrated A graduate of Oxford, he 
wrote in youth aXi/e of DAxtariut, and 
that History of the War of the Succes- 
sion tn <)iatn, which, when published In 
1832, Macanlay made the occasion of a 
famous essay and snl^Icct of a uot un 
faionrable crltldsm And this was suc- 
ceeded in 1836-54, by a History qf 
Fnglandfram the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles, which is still our 
most satisfactory general account of the 
period dealt with Long afterwards, ho 
added the necessary link of connexion be- 
tween this and Slacaulay’s great work by 
prefixing to it the Betgn of Anne (1870) 
subtcqumtly incorporated with the earlier 
Aolnmes The high qualities of the his- 
torian exemplified intbcimited work have 
been no less Justly than tellingly expressed 
by Air Lcckv in tbe I’reface to hit work on 
the same period Several other valnablo 
contributions to his favourite stndynerc 
made by Lord Stanhope, tbe most meri- 
torious being the well-proportioned Life 
of William Pitt (1861-02) and tbo 
HitceDaniet (1863) Few Englishmen 
have done sounder service to history and 
other Intellectual Interests than this high- 
minded and useihl nobleman 

AxKXAXDEU IYiLLTASI ED.QLAKR (1809- 
1891) came of a Taunton family that ]I\ cd 
by banking. He was educated at Eton, 
and, like so many coevals of subsequent 
I distinction, at Trinity College, Cambridge 
I Ho was called to tbo Bar in 1837, and 
I even obtained some practice Having 
made a tour in tbe East in 1835, he gave 
an account of it in Eothen cno of the 
cleverest and liveliest books of travel 
ever written— a record of adventure and 
I various emotion that seeks, and with rare 
sncccss, only to be entertaining Always 
delighting in military history, he took 
care to bean eye witness of the war in tbe 
Crimea, and a fall from his pony at the 
I battle of the Alma having introduced him 
to Lord Baglan, he alterwards undertook, 
ot Lady Baglan’s request, to narrate the 
course of the war till her husband’s death 
Kinglakc cxccntcd his task in eight stout 
volumes, tbe first two of which appeared 
in 1863, the lost two in 1887 TheHistory 
of Vie Invasion of the Crimea till the 
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deAtb of Lotd BagUn is, perhaps, the most 
detailed scconnt orergiren of an historical 
event, and the ablest ntlltaiy history 
c«r Tfritten by one who was not a 
soldier The vividness of description, 
exquisitely polished and glittering style, 
minute diligence in disengaging fart, and 
high spirit must long reconcile readers to 
its obvious faults 

Tuouas Anotenos Troiuoru (1810- 
1893), elder brother of Anthony Trollope 
was a novelist of a dilTcrcnt tvpe from his 
brother but also an historian of consider* 
able merit The greater part of his work- 
ing life was passed at Florence , and the 
vast bulk of his writings which amounted 
in all to a good core of publications were 
upon Italian subjects In history his best 
known or most ambitions productions 
were Patil the Pope and Paul the Fnar 
and a JTuioryof the Cammonwalth of 
Ptorenee in four volumes (laSS) In 
tlcUun he did not attain the vogue of his 
brother, but bis La Beala Marietta and 
several others pished through a good 
number of editions. 

Several other writers of great worth 
have been recently Itwt to historical litera- 
ture hnwAW) Miriiaat IlonEtiTtox j 
(died 1674) a Scotsman who lived in ’ 
Fngland gav'c us In 18C2 two volumes of 
a work on ^tland tinder Jler Early 
Etnatf and in 1879 a third of Ilittoneal 
Eaayt, that are both still de«crvedly 
rising in reputation AG\r.s STrlCKLA^t> 
(1790-1874) a ladv of SutTolk birth, wrote 
in conjunction with her sister. The Aires 
«/ Vie Queens of England since the 
Aorman Ctmquest (1810-1819), a work of 
great iodnstr} , mu^ prejudice and little 
insight, which still finds admiring readers, 
and was followed bj The I tees of the 
Queens if Scotland Ac and The I ires tf 
our Bachelor Kings Sip IVitLiAJi Stik- 
Lrso hlAXWFLi, (1818-1878) in several 
scholarly, full and appreciative publica- 
tions, demonstrated to English minds the 
splendid side of the historical life of 
Spain in which his Cloister I ife of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, Jnnals of Ike 
Artists of Spain, and Life <f Don John 
of Austria most long remain our chief 
authorities on their subjects James 
SPEnnmo (1810-1881), the J S of Ten- 
nyson’s early verse, and the prince of 
historical specialists, exhausted in bis 
set cn volumes of I7ie Letters and the Life 
of Francis Paeon (1861-74), and two other 
volumes of Baconlm apologetics, a subject 
that might he thought iucapable of ex- 


haustion, as well as helped to edit Bacon's 
works in seven volumes more Siii 
Frskiki: hlAT (1816-1880), eventually 
Clerk of the Commons and Lord Fom- 
boiuugh, published in 1801-3 a still nn- 
supplanted Constitutional History of 
En-jland since 1700, and in 1877 Democracy 
tn Europe, which is not considered quite 
equal to the pretlous work The Bet 
Jou^ SiiCPucN Biewer (1810-1879), 
in editing State Papers for the Idastei of 
the PolU produced a priceless history of 
the first half of Ilcnry \ HI ’s reign, and 
also did valuable work on The Students 
Hume Dr Fnwiv Guest (1800-1880), 
long Master of GonviUo and Cains (College, 
Cambridge, earned the applause and grati- 
tude of our furemost historical scholars 
by a succession of searching and luminous 
papers on the historical antiquities of our 
land, which were posthumously collected 
and published undT the title of Orxgines 
Cellica 

India too as was natural, gave cm- 
ploj-miut through the same time to not a 
few keen historical lutillects Geavt 
Tirstr B History of the Maiirattas Houvr- 
STPAHT Eepiunsione s History of India 
till 1701 published In 1841, and postbn- 
mouB llise tf the Bntuh Power in the 
Fast in 1687 , Sir Joiu, M itUASt ICate a 
Afghan IPar and Sepoy VCar Tliouvros’s 
History of India and Jons ClaueHabsh- 
MAk s History of India, axe solid additions 
to the litcTataie of an extraordinary 
snbjcct 


OTULB KOVELISTS ASD JIISCEL- 
LABEODS IVRITERS 

Joiiv Sterlfso (1800-1844), notable 
os the centre, fora brief space, of a brilliant 
intollcctnal circle, and the snbjcct in con- 
sequence of on admirable biograpiiy by 
Carlvlc, was a son of Captain Edward 
Sterling, on Irishman who for several 
years was a distinguished editor of The 
Times Sterling became early associated 
with The Alhenteum, then took deacon s 
orders, hot soon left the active service of 
the Church , next made some mark os a 
writer of periodical literature and fugitii o 
verse, and still more as an eager and 
striking talker on tlie topics that bod^heu 
most interest for thinking men Though 
his life was broken by frailness of health 
and the constantly recurring necessity for 
change of place it imx>oscd, be was for 
years a conspicnons figure in letters on! 
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lettered society, and an object of unnsual 
admiration and oITcollon to a vailed gnmp 
of remarkable men Among bis laboured 
eflbrta In verso the Tragedy of Strafford 
and 77ie £leehon deserve mention, tbongh 
neither Bucccedcd vrlth the public, and in 
the txro volumes of Eetayt and Talet, 
Issued after his death, the papers on 
Carlyle and Tennyson and The Onya Jling 
arc still vrorth reading 
IlAimiET ItAnTivEAU ^1802-1870) en 
Joyed a notoriety In her on-n day which 
began to wane oven before her death Of 
Norwich birth and French extraction, she 
dwelt for the greater part of her life near 
Amblcslde, and aerote a great many books 
on a variety of subjects that brought her 
Into repute as an historian, a novelist, an 
economist, a would be leader of advanced 
thought, especially In religion, and as the 
typical strong minded woman Iler nu- 
merous writings that strove to convoy 
}K>lltlcal and economical lessons through 
lletitions tales have fallen into the oblivion 
that Is the portion of sneb things. Deer- 
brool, published in 1839, Is, perhaps, the 
oitly one of her novels that has still the 
sluidow of a name Her ffittory of the 
Thirty Tears’ Peace (1850) has shown 
more vitality Little, however. Is now 
heard of her Digat ef Com'e s Posittre 
Phtlotophy, of her volume of letters 
attacking In alllanco with some vanished 
shadow, all belldfa in religion, her later 
books on the wiso management of life, 
and other enlightening productioiu Her 
Biographical Sketcha and Autobiography, 
of which the former were collected into a 
single volume in 1868, and the latter was 
published alter her death, arc likely to con- 
tinue toprovo her most serviceable works 
EnizABETn Cleoiiobh Gaskell (1810- 
1865) the daughter of a Treasury cfllclal 
who bad once been a Unitarian minister 
at Berwick, and wife of a Unilarian 
'Minister at Manclicster, did not begin to 
write till she was inber tbirt} -eighth year 
when she attracted pnbllo notice by her 
Vary Barton (1848) a novel ol factory 
life Her next marked success was flHlh 
(1853) None of her novels has shown a 
stronger lasting power than Cranford, 
published in a collected form the same 
year But Sylvia t Dovers (1863), Cousin 
Phillis (1805) and irires and Daughters 
have all In them the true human touch, and 
arc still delightful to a few Her biography 
of Charlotte Bronte (1865) evinces her gifts 
for another kind of writing, and remains 
the leading authority on its subject 


Another lively reputation of the same 
time that has not yet perished, wos that of 
Saiioei. W vnnBK (1807-18J7), a student 
of medicine who became a barrister, and 
developed into on MJ*, and at length 
into a Master in Lunacy Having Orst 
made blnuclf known by his Diary of a 
late Physician (1840), he suddenly sprang 
into celebrity by publishing, in 1841, his 
nov el of Ten Thousand a Tear, which was 
a popular favourite for many years, and 
lias not vet ceased to please Itrofcssor 
Freeman had n great liking for it Of 
ITarrens later WTllings, Jioio and Then 
(1848) was on much the same level as the 
preceding, but The lily and the Bee 
(1851;, which Is a poem decidedly below 
It. 

More than one of the publications of 
Gnonen Boi now (1803-1881) arc still 
held in honour bv crlilcs of cmincnco, and 
indispntabl] Borrow was a very remark- 
able writer as well as man His father 
wnsa recruiting ofllcer, whose consequent 
ahiflings from place to place brought the 
son Into contact with many varieties of 
life, even In boy hood When in a livvy cl's 
ofllce at Norwich, he canglit from William 
Taylor a passion for philology which 
determined his career After a long c\ 
pericncc of the usual hardships, and adven- 
tures In London, ho took to wandering, 
flrst over England, and then over the rest 
of Europe and the East, generally in the 
character of agent to the Bible boclety 
Coming home and marrying he bongbt 
an estate, tnnied It Into a sort of preserv o 
for gypsies, and then made himself •* the 
comet of a season ’ by bis publication, in 

1841, of The Gypsies in Spain,^ and. In 

1842, of The Bible in Spam, both these 
works having that flavour of originality 
about them which captivates the critical 
humour His next book DatengnuiBSl), 
though decried by many, had much 
originality He was henceforward the 
avowed champion of Bohemlanism, In 
bitter feud with respectable literary 
society, and showing therein a somewhat 
reckless spirit, aifcctlng both his thought 
and style let his subsequent publica 
tions, Romany Rye (1857), 11 fid iraZes 
(1862), and Romano Ijivo-LR (1874), are 
credited by qualifled Judges with enough 
of the genuine spice of free genius to 
overpower our sense of their eccentricity 
and oifences against good taste 

John Conikoton (1826-1869), the eon 
of a Lincolnshire clergyman, educated at 
Rugby and Fellow of University College, 
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OTiford, was for the last filtcn vcais of 
his life in high esteem as Professor of 
Latin at h's own unirercitr His taste 
and pregnant sehoiarshlp are attested hy 
his w Idciy-know n edition of V irgil tilt'd 
therein Vergil Bnt hL credit m English 
letters depends largely upon the deserts of 
his translation*, pirticnlarly on th^se of 
The Odes of llorace and The jEneid of 
whtUi the latter is a spirited, if douhtfnl 
attempt to rep'odnee the power of ^ irgil 
in the metre and nanner of ‘^t. In bis 
mi*ccliaoeons writings which, after his 
death were ionni enillaent to iiti three 
volumes, there is much critical matter of 
high value, in Ifr Counhopes opinion 
thf esjiy on Pi pe is a model of sunnd 
and ma'cnlinc crit U*m 

Coningtons latest pro<lcrti»n wes an 
English version, in the Spenserian stanza 
of the siysnid twelve books of the Jliad 
in complc'ion of a task left unfinished by 
another fine tempered Oxford schilar of 
troBg poetic sea. ihllltv, PiiiLir Sr vvnopE 
WonSLEV (1S3I-1SC6) whose stlli earlier 
death blighted a prumi<c that was at least 
equally fair M or lev a transhtion of the 
fret twelve Into this metre was an ex- 
I>erim*nt which the impression made hr 
hi* version of half Tkc OcI yt’ey (1*611 had 
cncoiiraged h m to trv Ho h rank high 
among m dom translations from the 
classics 

\tt m thi* art, which Is still lhede*palr 
of imaginative sliiolars and erudite vvlts, 
it is thought that none has gone nearer 
success than the brilliant statesman, 
EmwAnn GrorracT Smtth - Stambt, 
Earl of PsnsT (li99-lSC9) who'e 
T~anilati'>n of If e Jliad Into blank verse 
was gcncrallv hailed as excellent in m ire 
respects than any other, and amply en 
titles him toon hononrahle standing among 
noble antbors 

RicitAnn jEsrEEiia (1818-13*7), an 
untutored genins to whom )vatnrc bad 
given an eye of slngnlar acuteness and a 
heart of singular sensibMity, bnt whose 
vvcrih was folly recognized onlv when 
lest, was the son of a W Utshlre farmer 
After a bovhood of little edncatlcn and 
some advenlnrc, and an earlv manhood of 
service as a local journalist, and author of 
several novels and tragedies, which were 
all fallarcs, he grndnaUv crept Into notice 
as an occasional writer on rural life and 
scenery, and at length clearly demon- 
strated his rcmaihahle gifts as a natnrahst 
and sympathot'e observer of every form of 
conntiy life bv The CcmAe^>er at Jtome 


(1877) This was followed by Wild Lift 
in a Southern County, whose praise is 
still in the months of many The imme- 
diate snccessors of these two were not so 
well received, hnt these again were 
followed by four works — TTood JSiffte, 
Btvxs, the Story of Sty Heart, and After 
London — In which the best powers of the 
naturalist and the novelist combine to 
seenre him a Ugh place in literature 
wUch is likely to be permanent 

GEOEGE JOB^ WnTTE MELVItXE (1821- 
1878) was a gentleman of Fife, Eton bor, 
captain in the Coldstream Guards, and 
man of fortune who eventually settled 
down to the enjoyment and study of life, 
from the point of view of country bonse In 
H rkshirc. He tygau his career as a novel- 
ist with Liyby Grand (1853). This was 
pitched In the kev be *tmck so persIstenU v 
and sncccssfoHv thronghout, the life of 
the rich country honse of the hnntlng 
field of bnovant and Lois crons asmciation 
with bora's and dog*, found in him a 
hearty and nnflaggmg Interpreter In 
this vein he kept writing prodndng some 
sixteen novels in all, till a fall in riding 
over a ploughed field appropnatelyilnlsbcd 
bis cour*e Uis books were cxccrdingly 
popular, e»p»ciallv it would seem General 
/’ounce (1851) ATate Coreniry (1856), and 
iattcrfeltoilSIS). 

Geopcb Alfued Laweesce (1627- 
1S76), the son of a c-irgvman, a Pnghy 
boy, an Oxford man and a barrister, made 
in 1857, somi thing of a sensation among 
readers of fiction by pahli<hing anonv- 
monsly. Us novel of Guy Lxnng tone, or 
Thorough The notorietv tf this work 
lasted for several years ard lb author 
took advontago of its popularity to add to 
It ahont a dozen others before be died, 
or these, Cirord ond Coion (1859) and 
BreaLsp’are or, the Fortunes of a Free 
Lance (1863), ore fair examples. Cuy 
Limngstofne is on unabashed glorification 
of sheer physical strength, and Is of 
qncstionahle moralltv besides. 

CnAELES PCADE, DCL (1814-183t) 
v-as another man of briltiant part*, who^ 
inflammable spirit and aggressive temper 
not seldom involved him in war with hfs 
fellows After a distingnisbed University 
career in wUch he had been a Demy and 
then Fellow of Magdalen he become a 
barrister in 1813 Of Us many contribn- 
tiuns to the Utcratnre of prose fiction 
those In best esteem are Peg Wofington 
(1852\ Chnsti' Jahnifone (1*53), 71 la 
ziiTcr too LatetoJferd (1S37), The Goister 
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and the Hearth (lS6l),itonI Ca^h (1803), 
and 4 TarriMe Tcmplalion (1871) Men 
thenisclvea of lilgU lanV In letters arc 
dbpo'cd to rate tbo bc^t vork of Itcade 
\ery high 

I'INAII MArlA alULOCK (ISSC-l^ST) 
nliowas msTTlcd In ISOa to Mr Ccargo 
mile Cratk brouglil from ber falbcrs 
par^onago In Stalfonl hire a \cry different 
Ideal of true nianbooil, tbeugh pirbaps 
one that did not quite Eqnaro nltb tbo 
rcalli j cUber Her Brel potillcatlon, The 
Offilrtes (1 8 10), found npprcclatlt c readers, 
ber second O'ik( 1850) rccehcdan nmer 
Tccognilicn Wtb JWin tfalifax, Centle- 
tnan (I85l>), sbo aJilc^cd n success tliat 
ina\ be oiled brilliant Mrs Craik bad 
adectdidi} prolific pen, and here uiposi 
tlon' nblch amount to a good tno dozen 
no% els and talc^ and more than as many 
more miscellaneous publications arc all 
orunlmpcacliablecoiTccInc s of principle 
Crillel«m tliinks best of 1 1 tfe fora L\fe 
(tSCO)] but Jgatha'i Husband and Vy 
Mother anil I baa e also had a fair sbate 
of general admiration It can banllj be 
denied that tbe world lias b'cn tbo better 
for this pure and wholesome writer 

General Sir Knwtno llnccc ll\«t.rT 
(1821-1893) was an caamplc, jierbaia 
unique, of a consummate suldiir liotb 
tbeoret'eal and practical, and of a scira 
tile man of Utters Ills cxbAusllio ami 
searching work. The Operations of II ar 
and sen ices In tbe field aud the lecture 
room that began In tbe Crimea, were 
matured in tbe hiaff College, and ended in 
Fgypt, testify to bis baring Ixen the 
tormcr Ills Shatcespeare s Funeral and 
Other Papers, 7/iellar in the Crimea 
bis genial aud altogether delightful parody 
of the Idglls of the King, entitled Sir 
Tray, and more than one other solid or 
sparkling contribution to the litemture of 
knowledge or of iutcllcctn il golctt , entitle 
him to a rank in literature 

Wictber Time will dbeoter anything 
she will care to keep In the heap of works 
of onco i>opular fiction raised by Uai ri- 
BOV AivswoiiTii, author of the Tinetr of 
London and fiook leood \\ ilkss: Coixiss, 
tbe noted disciple of Dlckcn" and author 
of The inniian in li kite aud The Voon- 
Slone, and Colonel Meadows Tatlob, 
author of The Confessions of a Thug and 
Seeta, time only can tclL 

To David LmvosrovE (1617-1873) 
and iLLiASi Gifeoud Dalgb vt e (1620- 
1863), wo owo additions to tbo literature 
of travel noLcasy to overrate, and to Sin 


EiriiArn 1 n weta Bdbto » (1821-1890), 
not only contributions of at least equal 
value to tbo fame branch of toiowledgc, 
but also serenil monuments of literary 
scbolarshtp, in particular, a translation of 
Camoent s Lusiadt The Pool iftheSicord, 
and an unlllncbing v crslon of The Jrabian 
Slights, luckily of a magnitude and costli- 
ness tliat ensures its limitation to a few 


MIILOSOI'ULKS AND DH INES 

IliciiArD IIli EEi-n Feolpe (1803- 
1838) bill a place among the men of tbo 
Oiford inoremcnt not uiilihe tliat which 
Sterling filled among his friends Tlio 
son of a I>crbn‘'blrc arcbdi'acon,and cldo-t 
brother of Mr Vroude tic historian, bo 
carh l<ccamc a pupil of Kcble 1 cllow of 
Oriel aud bosom imimale of jsenman 
and a frank and feorlevs apevtic of bis 
tutor a principle*, and from him more 
than from anv other, came tbo iuipnUo 
that started tbo movement Already, 
bowiver, crippled In bl< energies by dc- 
caving health he was cut oIT when this 
was still in its inhndy, leaving only a 
fondly rberl*brd memory to bis associate*, 
and to tlie public two volnmevof S emeinr, 
vvblcli lliustrato tho sttcrgtb cf hb cv>n 
vlcUons and bis abvoluto unrc*e“vc In 
tbclr expruulon troude wrote three of 
the Trarts Jor the Times and is the ^ of 
the lyra Apostoliea (183G\ tho Ijlicr 
I>c1ng his finevt di tinctlon 

Jons fREurULK Dem^ov MVEriCE 
(180^-1872), perhaps the most copious 
writer on theological and social topUs of 
equal intellectual kccnne‘s that was ever 
in the orders of the Lugllsh Clmteh wa* 
the child of Uullarian parent* who ml 
gra cd in bis boy hood from Suffolk to tlic 
uclglibourbood of Ilrlstol After an earlv 
inaiiliood of shirting residence and work 
pawed mainly at Cambridge, lAindon and 
Oxford in study and lltcrarv employment 
on The Athen lum and another ]>crlw1lcvl 
ho joined the Cliurvb of f neland, aud was 
ordained to her ministry in 1*34 In ibis 
service be toiled till hi* death, first as a 
country curate, then as chaplain succcs 
ccssivclv to Guv a Hospital and Lincoln s 
Inn, and last as incumbent of S Peter’s, 
Vere Street But his direct clerical duties, 
punctually discharged as they were, 
formed but a subordinate Item in hi* vast 
and V arled actlv Ity An cducatloual editor, 
a Professor— now of Lnglish Lltcra'nrc at 
t Cambridge, now of Theology at Kings 
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College, London, now of Moral Fhilosopliy 
at Cambridge— a frccinont leclnrcr, a social 
reformer, a founder of colleges In London, 
and indolhtlgablo labourer therein, on 
eager and subtle controveralallst, an ar- 
dent apostlo of social and theological 
tenets, regarded with dislike and dread by 
most of bis class, he yet gained an enor- 
mous Inflnence over certain estlmablo 
minds, and Is still held in deep reverence 
by many Fearless and untiring with 
voice and pen, ho naturally became tho 
centre of no little strife In the Church and 
tho world , but his profound sense of the 
supernatural, and glowing devoutness of 
spirit, ytoTi him the respect even of his 
opponents Uo certalnlj did more than 
any other of his order to widen tho horizon 
of Lngllsh clerical thought, and broaden 
the basis of the English Church, and to 
bring the higher instruction and tho best 
Intellectual light to classes hitherto neg- 
lected, especially to women and working 
men In number and variety of sort and 
size his publications were without parallel 
in their kind, and to select is not easy But 
among bis most popular maybe reckoned 
TAe PatriarcTit and Laiogiven of the Old 
Teitament, The GofpA qf St John, and 
Social Horality, while the Hieologicat 
Sttayt, The Kittgdom of Ch net, Moral and 
Melaphytical Philotqphy, and certain 
volumes of sermons would seem to have 
exercised the strongest Influence Maurice 
was a character of singular attractiveness, 
and made many disciples, in whom bis 
principles still Uv e and w ork Criticism, 
however, while recognizing in the man a 
" pure and fine spirit,” charges the author 
with an indistinctness, a haziness of 
thought and expression, that materially 
Impairs the worth of his writings 
The most heated of Maunces attacks 
was provoked In 1853 by a volume of 
llEVnT XjOVQUEV'ILLU Mwsei. (1820- 
1871), then a teacher and vNritcr of largo 
rrpnio at Oxford for moral and meta- 
physical learning and skill in using it, 
and for caustic wit os a disputant The 
son of a Northamptonshire clergyman, 
he became a Fellow of St John s CuIIegc, 
Oxford, in 1842, and graduated with a First 
in Classics In 1843 Ihe publication, in 
1849, of an edition of Aldrich, and offals 
P'rolegomtna Jjoyvea In 1851, gave him 
rank among the foremost of his day in 
mental philosophy In 1858 he delivered 
his famous course of Hampton lectures on 
The Limits of Iteligious Thought, which 
sought to base the doctrine of rev elation 


on principles that moved Maurice to tho 
composition of his somewhat vehement 
reply, TTAat ts Iterdationf Mansel was 
made 'Waynfloto Professor in 1859, suc- 
ceeded Stanley as Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in 1867, and Mllm an as 
Dean of S Paul s in 1869 A treatise on 
Metaphysics, reprinted from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannlca, a brief account of The 
Philosophy of JKanl, and his Philosophy 
of the Unconditioned (1866), substantially 
exhaust tho record of bis remaining work 
Though a vindicator of Hamilton against 
Mill, and a follower in many ways of 
Kant, Mansel occasionally criticizes and 
dissents from both his masters Ho was 
unguestloiinbly a thinker of great force 
and dcBnitencss, liis writings afford an 
intellectual tonic of the first order 
Tiiosias Hill. QrKFN (183G-1SS2>— 
also sprung from a clerical stock — was 
an indolent and somewhat backward boy 
at Hugby, but grew apace at Oxford, 
where os a member of Ball'ol, be won a 
First In Classics, and was elected a Fellow 
of his college in 1860 His energies once 
ronsed, ho continued to show an eager 
interest in social and Intillcctual questions 
throughout life working warmly and 
steadfastly in the city os well ns tho 
University for the success of the cause he 
had espoused, that of a tolerably advanced 
practical liberalism He was appointed 
in time a tutor of Balllol, and obtained a-, 
marked ascendency over tbe minds of 
young men of aldllty, who absorbed and 
propagated bis philosophical and religious 
principhs. Tbe former of these thougli 
Kantian and Hegelian In their origin and 
general character, drew most of their 
undoubted power, and much of their com- 
ponent Clements, from his own intellect 
and spirit, which was in decided an- 
tagonism to the empirical doctrines tlien 
prevalent Till 1874 ho was known out- 
side Oxford only by an occasional artUIe 
in a review , but in that year his Intro- 
ductions to a rcpubllration of Hume 
brought him into more general note , end 
this was extended and strengthened by a 
succession of papers on Lewes and 
Spencer, contributed to a London maga- 
zine But his reputation now rests chiefiy 
on bis Piolegomena to Ethics, made up In 
largo bulk of lectures that he gave os 
Whyte Professor of Moral Philosophy — a 
post that he licid for tbe lost five years 
of his life— and not published till after his 
death Perhaps his two lay sermons, 
entitled The irUness if Ood and Faith, 
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xvlildi wero abo of itosUiumoos puUtca 
tion, on as clTccUvo csunplcs of Orecn’a 
special po^cr as an ordinal; Inquirer 
need desire 

IticnAnn Cncxrvr: TjiF'Cir fl807- 
1880), of DnDlln blrib bnt Camlirldgo 
edncallon and Fngllsli qnnlH} of clta* 
racier, was a poet and theologian of some 
natural— hnt man; more acquired— gifls 
andaccompltshmcnls Conspicuous among 
" the Apostles ” (sec p SCR) sriicn at 
Trinity, Trench was not long in onlcra 
before be published. In 183S, a volume 
of verso called Jurltn Jfarli/r and 
other J’omt, sehlch attracted ro much 
favourable notice os to encourage 
him to follow it up with a second. In 
1830, and that again with a third. In 
1 843 In these, bon ever, the success that 
the reception of the flrst seemed to pro. 
roiso was not m-Untalncd A country 
clergyman for more than twenty vcsni, 
and a theological Frofessor at King s Col 
lege, l«ndon, for nine, be was preferred. 
In 1862 to the deanery of Westminster, 
and thence in 18C4 to the nrchbishoprio 
of Dablin lie liad already written a 
good deal besides his poetrv, but tiLs 
Jfotes on the ParaVlet (1841) and Aole» 
on the Viraelet (1840) whirh bate liccn 
described os ‘treasures of erudite and 
aento Illustration ’ Imd already grown 
Into general use and esteem os text Ix>oI>s 
on tbclr several subjects, wblNt bis 
lectures on The Study qf irorda (ISSI), 
Fngluh, Patt and Preienl (1855) and 
<!!lce< Cfot ary (18591, proved tbe ad 
tancc-guard and ellmulus to a depart, 
ment of study that has made enormous 
progress since All those publications, 
except the lost, ran through an unpre- 
cedented numl»r of editions, and art In ' 
use still But tliey were only the most 
popular of an extensive arroy Isor was 
there any slackening of T rench a pro- 
ductiveness after bis day of dignity bad 
come, but of the consequent puhlicatlons 
none seem worthy of special romark 
sate Frotxrht and their Aeuonr (1863), 
Synonymt of the Aeio snutamml (IsrsX 
and / cefuret on iTedtetal Church lUe- 
for; (1871) It’bcthcr os poet theologian 
or historian. Trench was for more of a 
receptlto and rcproducllvo tlmn of an 
originating Intellect ( bnt bis sensibility 
to the liner and deeper emotions and w Ido 
culture, enabled him to be more generally 
and solidly useful as a drculator of the 
thoughts and results of the labours of 
others, than original genius has often been 


In FnEnmicK WniUM Uoneuwox 
(1810-1853) of Brighton, the Clinrch pos- 
scssed for too brief a spaec a richly en- 
dowed nature of a rarer type, whose wort 
has made an Ineffaceable Impress on a 
larger number of scattered minds within 
her communion than that of almost any 
other of bis generation Yet ontsido bis 
two or three limited areas of work 
llo1>ertson was as good as unknown In 
bis llfalme— his fame has been wholly 
posthumous The son of an ofllctr, be 
I saw much taried life, and essayed or 
I aspired to more than one sphere of action 
befuro bo went straight from Oxford, 
into tbe service of the Church In this bo 
i laboured for thirteen years ; at Clicltcn- 
bnm, at l4>ndon— and fm the last stx— at 
1 rinlty Chapel, Brighton often much dlr- 
I tressed In mind and more In liody, for 
discsso and pain nggrasated tbe mental 
unrest that wasted bLs spirits Illsdcntb, 
at tbe ago of thirty seven, was little 
noticed, and In another generation bis 
name might have ulteriy perished from 
among men had not Ws friends, a venr or 
two lalcr, given a volume of his sermons 
to tbe world This madi a strong im 
pression , two other volumes were gathered 
from his papers and. Incomplete as cacli 
setnien necessarily wa^ these had a Ilka 
reception In a year or two the name of 
Polictl'on of Brighton was apoucr, not 
in kngland onlv, hut In America also 
Ills remamt were even Iransla'cd Into 
several foreign languages And apoucr 
in the religions world tiie<o still continue 
their strong nervons thonglit, their Inlrn- 
slty of fteling, their Ininlliwtunl wealth, 
grasp of things divine, and breadth of cnl 
ture, have given them a currency more 
extensive, perhaps than any others have 
yet reached 

jAiira BowitsfJ Jlo/Jxr (iRt3-1878), 
whom Dean Clinrch declares to havcliccn, 
“after Mr Newman, the most forclhlo 
and Impresslso of the Oxford writers,” Is 
assnrcdly on adequate reprcsctitatlv c of the 
best— the staunch— side of the Tractarloii 
movement Ills wife was a slater of 
Newman’s rdneaicd at Oriel, he was 
elected to a Magdalen Fellowship In 1837, 
and hcnccforwAnI was an active and reso- 
lute worker In the cause, especially after 
the secession of bis Illustrious brothcr- 
In law Tlicn bis powerful mind and un 
daunted heart aided— more materlntly, 
some think, than any other cause — tn 
repairing that disaster J7ie CAnitmn 
Ilemmhran'tr, which replaced she 
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Bntitk OrUio as the organ Of the move- 
ment In 1844, had no abler contrlbntor 
In 18BC ho left Oxford for a country 
parish, and in 1869 vros made a Canon of 
AVorcester Bnt in 1811 ho returned as 
Regius Prolhssor of Blvlnlty, and so con- 
tinued till his death Ho was a fearless 
and powerful writer and preacher, of pro- 
found learning and trenchant vigour of 
thought, and a weighty and finished style 
His more considcralfic publications that 
exhibit his faculty at its fall strength arc 
37ie Aufftitltntan Doeinne t)f Predetbna- 
<ion (1855), Bampton Lectures on J/t- 
racXet (1805), Umvertity Sermons (1810), 
Jluhng Ideas m Earty Ages, itc (1811), 
together with several of his scattered 
papers, that were republished as Essays, 
Etslorial and Theological, after his death 
There Is much that is specially admirable 
in Mozlc} s ^^ttinga 
Uis brother, Thom vs MoznEr (1800- 
1893), long a country clergyman and 
writer for the Tiniei has gained no little 
distinction in connexion with the same 
movement by his Eemtmscenees, which 
gives a lively and authentic account of it 
HExnr Pauut Liddok (1829-1890) was 
the most brilliant of the younger genera- 
tion of Oxford men who sped tho great 
movement onward, and guided it to and 
through its farther developments Born 
in Hampshire, tho eon of a naval olliccr, 
Liddon was early nominated to a student- 
ship at Christ Church, was successively 
A'icc-Prlnclpal of Cnddcsdon Theological 
College, and uf S. Rdmund s Hall, 
Oxford, and was not long in growing 
into public notoriety as a High Churchman 
of an advanced description. A sermon 
writer oven in boyhood, ho now mode K 
his leading professional aspiration to re- 
vive tho splendid traditions of pulpit 
eloqncnce, and aimed at reprodnclng the 
grand stylo of tho great French preachers , 
and in some measure he would seem to 
havo succeeded Ho gradually rose to 
tho first place as an orator in the English 
Cliurch His fame was fully established 
by his Bampton Lectures on The Dimmty 
of our Zoril and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
delivered in 1808, a work that has since 
gone through nearly a score of editions 
His other publications at this time were 
numerous, and largely devotional In 
l8Ya ho become a Canon of S Paul s, and 
a Proft-Esor of Exegesis at Oxiord Tho 
latter oIBce ho held till 1882, tho former 
for life The volumes of sermons now 
came from him thick and fast, all rich in 


impressive eloquence, mostly original 
and forcible in thought, aud often 
enlivened with sallies of sarcasm and 
wit, and the various play of tho 
powers of a pungent intellect. His two 
series of Sermons l)^ore the University qf 
Ottford, his Lent lectures on Some Ele- 
ments of Eehgion, his Thoughts on Pre- 
sent Church Troubles, his Advent at S 
Paul’s, Easter at S Paul's, and Chtist- 
mastide at 8 Paul’s, are certdniy ade- 
quate embodiments of tho peculiar power 
Liddon possessed, a power that has left a 
distinct mark on English ecclesiastical 
thought. For tho ecclesiastical spirit was 
unusually strong in him, and he easily 
swayed vast congregations vrlth his 
striking figure and impressive oratoryl 
Earnest, eager, indcliitigable, devotional 
burning with spiritual and professional 
fervour, ho repeated in modem garb as 
much of tho antique clerical character ns 
circumstances ollowed His Life of Dr 
Pu«oy, wdth whom he had always been 
united in tho closest of friendships, was 
approaching completion at the time of bis 
death Vols I and H have since been 
published (1803) ' 

Joseph Baubek Ltobtpoot (1828-1889), 
revived in the present age, aud even im- 
proved upon, tho best traditions of Chris- 
tian apologetics, and animated a scholar 
ship that was at once massive and accu 
rate, with a zeal of rare fervency in tho 
canso of revealed religion Llghtfoot, 
who was the son of a Liverpool merchant 
finished his undergraduate career at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as First Classic 
and thirtieth wrangler Elected Fellow of 
Prinity in 1852, he was ordained in 1854 , 
and continuing at tho university, went 
forward rapidly in classic and early Chris- 
tian erudition and literature, till he gained 
an unsurpassed reputation in both An 
untiring contributor to several learned 
periodicals be show ed a matchless critical 
faculty in laying bare the deficiencies of 
contemporary commentaries on S Paul’s 
Epistles In 1801 he was made Hulsean 
Professor , a Canon of S Paul s in 18T1 , 
and in 1815 Lad} hfargaret Professor, but 
long before this last appointment, he bad 
proved his mettle in higher controversy 
by a series of destructive fiapcrs on a 
destructive book of anonymous author- 
ship, entitled Supernatural Eehgion As 
Hulsean Professor also, ho made himself 
a great name, lecturing constantly to 
crowded audiences kindling and main- 
taining a vivid and general interest in 
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ever} 1>Tanch of hb snl'Jcct IBdItions of 
S Paul » Julies, of \rlilcli that to the 
Galatiant led the way In 1866, demon- 
Btrated ftom time to time the sterling 
textnto of his scholarship, Intolllgcncc, 
and critical insight In all these he had 
hardlj an equal In 18l9 he was raised 
to the see of Onrham Fruitful and in- 
cessant lahour in man^ directions distin- 
guished his ton years of episcopacy Light- 
foot sras the most consummate Lngllth 
master, in these later days, of Biblical and 
patristic learning, and the critical rales 
needed for Its ntllity, and of post-Blbllcal 
Christian lltcratnre and history os rrell 
Ills editions, therefore, of S Clement qf 
Home ( 1881 ) and The Apoilolte fiithere 
(1885), form, perhaps, the weightiest of hts 
later and greater work Dnt his Tarloiis 
charges, addresses, sermons, and miscel- 
laneous papers, ore abundant and valuable 

Jonv AliutAM Honoov (1810-1888), 
elected 1 elloav of Oriel College in 1848, 
avas a Churchman of the same steadfast 
and nnc-tcmpcrcd scliool os Canon Llddon 
lie was Vicar of S Jlaty s for thirteen 
}cara, and Dean of Chichester for twclac 
As a poet, he lives In a single couplet 

“Afatch me such wonder sate In eastern 
clime, 

A toae-red city halfasoldasTime, 
os a scholar, by his Incisive criticisms on 
the re vision of the Kew lestaroent, re- 
printed from the ' Quarterly llevlew In 
1883 os Tlie Jleeieion Hevued, as a divine 
hj a lengthy flic of productions, ofwhlUt 
Inspiration and Interpretation, Trealitet 
on the Patloral Office, and a vindication 
of The Athanatian Creed, are typical 
examples Rut in attractlaeness and 
enduring value, none of his other publi- 
cations como near his latest. The Lives of 
Ttcrive Good Men (1888) This Is Indeed 
excellent, from everj pertinent point of 
slew 

JtanK Pattisov (1813-1884) was an 
undergraduate of Oriel in Its buoyant 
time, who became a Follow of Lincoln In 
1839, and having attached himself, with 
seeming devotion, to Newman, was ap. 
parently on the point when the crisis 
came, of following his leader Into tho fold 
ho had chosen He not only drow bach 
however at the last moment, but steadily 
drew away from Tractarianism altogether, 
and at length was caught by tho critical 
and sceptical wa\o that next Invaded the 
universlty—an lasuo that was mom in 
harmony with his native temper Ho 


showed a lively interest in educational 
questions, contribnUng a paper on tho 
BUhIcet to Ojford Essays, andanotber, on 
Iteligious Thought in the Last Cenluri/ to 
the famous ASnaps and Neviaies In 1861 
he was chosen IlMtor of Lincoln Hence- 
forwanl ha was principally known as a 
persistent and keen tongued advocate of 
disinterestedness in study, of a pursuit of 
learning and things of tho mind for their 
own sake Hevlews and addresses more 
or less seasoned with a peculiar jilqnancy 
of sentiment and langnagc, proceeded 
Horn him from time to time , and have 
been republished, In a collected form, 
since hts death, os has also been a volume 
of sermons, and a curious and not always 
pleasant self revelation, called Henioirs 
He also wrote a llttlo book on Milton, 
which bears a strong flavour of tho man 
But his one masterly production, memo- 
rable both as an oldcct-lessod In the 
doctrine he preached and an exoinplo of 
its practice. Is 371e Life of Isaac Casau- 
bon, published in 1876 There must 
always bo a few In after times that will 
not let this work die. 

JoHK rnixooii (1823-1886), a dhino of 
tho Scottish Church, who was principal of 
the Theological College attached to St. 
Andrew’s University for thirty two years 
was a writer of wide learning, strong 
intelligence, and marked moderation, on 
1 hcology and tho history of^religlon and 
religious thought. His leaders ef the 
Reformation, and Pitnlanism and I'ta 
Leaders are meritorious compositions , bat 
his two volumes on Rational Theology 
and Christian Philosophy rn England in 
the Seventeenth Century (1872), stand on 
a considerably higher level, constituting a 
work that is almost monumental Fven 
Mr Matthew Arnold found It “delight- 
llrl, ’ and “ of tho most serious valne ’ 
His Jforements tf Religious Thought 
(1886) is also instructive and Interesting 
hut Blight and defective as compared with 
its predeccsior 

jAStESCltAiaiE KOnBIlTSO'T(I813-I882) 
bom at Aberdeen, and educate at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was vicar of Bokes- 
bonme, near Canterbury, from 1840 till 
1869 when ho was appointed Canon of 
Canterbury Ho wrote several learned 
works, of which the best known Is A 
History of the Chnstian Church io the 
Reformation i vols , 1863-1873 His 
SecLel, a Riography (1869) is a calm 
rational, and trustworthy work on a 
singularly contentious subject. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF WORKS 


THE WOEKS OP GBOPPEEY CHAUCER, 

Arranged with as close an approximation to a chronological ordci as our 
scanty materials will allow 


POETRY 


Chancel’s ABC (freely translated from the French of 
De Gnilenlle) 

Complcjnte to Pite 

Dethe of Blannche the Duchesse 

Ljfe of Seynt Cecilc (Second Nnn’s Talc) 

Parlament of Fonlcs 
Compleynt of Hars 
Anelida and Arcite 

The FormcrAge (iBtas Prima) later than 

Troy Ins and Crcseyde fin. shed 

Lines to Adam Scnrener 
Hous of Fame 

Lcgende of Good Women (Prologue, the Tales at VBTious\ 
times) j 

Canterbnry Tales (? 1373-1400) central ante 

Good Connseil of Chancer (“ Fie fro the Pres ”) 

Orisonne to the Holy Virgin (“ Aloder of God ”) ) 

Proverbs ) 

Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

Compleynt of Venus 

L’Envoy de Chancer A Scogan 

L’Envoy de Chancer A Bukton 

A Ballade (Gentilnesse) 

Ballade sent to King Richard (Stedfostncsse) 

Balade de Visage sauns Pcynture 

Chaucer’s Compleynt to his Purse September, - 


1366-8 

1309 

1373 

1374? 

1375? 

1375-6 7 

1376? 

1382? 

1383 ? 

1384? 

1385? 

1386? 

1386- 7 

1387- 8 ’ 

1388? 
1392-3 I 

1393? 

1397 ? 
1398? 
1399 


The dates in this table are those assigned by our foremost living Chaucer 
scholar, Air F J Furnivall, in his ‘Trial Forewords to my Parallel-1 ext 
Edition of Chaucer’s Alinor Poems ’ (published for * The Chaucer Societ} , 
1871) It Mill be observed that most of the dates are given with a querj, 
indicating doubt, but this doubt refers rather to each particular year 
assigned ns the date of the production of each several poem, than to the 
general result attained with respect to the snccession of the writings, the 
main outlines of Mr FumivilTs arrangement will probabl} be confirmed by 
further investigation According to this arrangement the life of Chancer 
15 an author may be thrown into four penods (1) To the ‘ Dethe of 
B'aunche,’ 1369 (2) From 1373, when Chancer visited Italy, and pro- 

bably met Petrarch at Padua, to 1384, when probably he wrote the ‘House 
of Fame ’ (3) 1385-88, Chaucer’s best penod j 1386, the date assigned 
in the table for ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ may be taken as a central date for 
a work “whose parts occupied Chaucer, off and on, from his manhood to 
his death ’’ Q 1373-1400), (4) The fourth penod is one of decline , after 
a considerable interval, dnrmg which perhaps Chancer wrote no verse 
(to which Interval belongs his prose treatise on the ‘Astrolabie’), he r«^- 
commenced poetry with the ‘ Compleynt of V enus,’ and afterwards wrotc^ 
now and again, some short occasional pieces, of which one of the most 
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mtcrcsting is the lost, addressed to King Henry IV , describing tbo im- 
porerished state of tbo poet’s purse In October, 1399, John of Gaunt’s 
son, now King of England, granted Chaucer 40 marks rearlj in addition 
to his former £20 from Bichard H The date of tne ‘ House of Fame ’ is 
approximately inferred from a reference to the poet’s employment as 
Comptroller of the Customs , in 1385 he was allowed to nominate a 
permanent deputy The ‘ Legende of Good Women ’ must have bcoa 
« ritten after the marriage of Richard II to Anne of Bohemia (1382;;, 
Venus instructing the poet in the Prologue to — 

'• \ eve It to the Queeno, 

On my bcbalfc, at Eltham, or at Sbecnc ” 

In this Prologue mention is made of ‘ The Story of Pilamon and Arcite ’ 
(The Knight’s Tale) as already written The ‘ Legende of Good Women ’ 
IS itself mentioned (under the title of the ‘ Seintes Legcndcs of Cnpide ’) in 
the Prologue to the ‘ Man of Lawe’s Talc ’ Jack Straw (1381) is named 
in the ‘ Nonnes Prest’s Tale’, Liman — Johannes de Legnano — is stated ir 
the Prologue to the ‘Clerkcs Tale* to be dead (1383), the death of 
Barnabo Visconti (1385) is the latest event referred to in the Canterbury 
Tales In the above table the doubtful poems arc omitted 


PROSE. 

Bocce (translation of Boethius) 

The Tale of Melibcos 
Treatise on the Astrolabie 
The Parson’s Tale 


1376? 
after 1385 ? 
1391 
1395? 


SPENSER’S WORKS, 


Arranged chronologically in order of pnblicalion 


POETRY 


^Epigrams (six sonnets translated from Petrarch, pub- 
lished in Vander Noodt’s ‘Theatre of Wordlings’) 
The Shepheord’s Calendar 
fThe Fabric Qnecne, Books I , II , III 
The Ruines of Time 
$The Tcares of the hfuscs 
Virgil’s Gnat 

Prosopopoia , or. Mother Hnbberd’s Tab 
The Ruines of Rome (from the French of Bellay) 

Visions of the World’s Vanitie 
Muiopotmos 


1569 

1579 

1590 


J.1591 


* The authenticity of these epigrams is not universally admitted 
They were published, however, with an additional stansa, in the volume 
of 1591, under the title of ‘ The Visions of Petrarch,’ formerly translated 
t From the poet’s correspondence with Harvey we leom that the 
'FaBrie Queene’ had been commenced as early os 1580 and that the 
first SIX books were finished in 1593 is clear from the 80th sonnet. 

J What is now universally aUowcd to be the earbest contemporary 
allnsion to Shakespeare is contained in the complaint of ‘Thalia ’ 
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chkonological list of works 


Oapimuda • . . < 

Colin Clout's come Home agmn 
Astropbel • 

Amorotti (eighty-eight sonnets written dnnng his court- 
ship of the lody whom ho afterwards mamei) 
•Epithalamium ^n his own marriage) 
rnone Queene, BoolkS I V , V , VI i.. 

Frothalnnuon 

Four Hymnes (on Lo\ e, on Beautio, on Heavenly Love, 
on Hcavemy Beautio) 

FaCrie Queene (bth and 7tli cantos of Tilth Book, and 
two stanzas of 8th canto, posthumous) 


is&a 

1595 

1595 

1596 
1596 

1596 

1609 


PBOSE 

View of the State of Ireland (posthumous, printed by 

Sir James Wai e) 1633 


* Mr Bhdlam pronounces the F^ithslamium to oe “ a strain redolent 
of a bridegroom’s joy, and of a poet’s fancy ” There is “ no othei 
nuptial song,” he says, ‘'ancient or modem, of equal beauty It is an 
intoxication of ecstasy, ardmt, noble, and pure ” 


BHAKSPEARE 

CHKONOLOGICAL ORDER OF HIS PLAYS AND POLMS 


The following table, although not claiming for all its details a certainty, 
43 yet unattainable, may be taken as an approximation to the facts of 
the chronology of Shakspeare’s wrritmgs 



Trobablo 

Date 

Date of Fnbllcatton or lint 
Mention 

Venus and Adonis 

1585-7 

1593, Rrst quarto 

Titus Andromeus, part 

1587-9 

f(1594, first quarto?) 

\ 1598, Mercs 

relic’s Labonr’s Lost 

1588-9 

1598, Meres 

Lomedy of Errors : 

1589-91 

1598, Meres. 

fho Two Gentlemen of Verona 1 

1590-92 

1568, Mercs 

King Henry VI , Part I , part ' 

1590-92 

1623, first folio 

II II II • \ 

1. •• HI J 

1592-93 

1623, first folio. 

Richard III 

1593 

1597, first quarto 

Imcrecs 

1593 

1594, first quarto 

A Midenmmei Night’s Dreim 

159? 94 

1598, Meres 

Richard U 

1694 

1598, Meres 

Romeo and Jnliot < 

(7 two Oates) 

1591-96 

1 

1587, first quarto 

1 






OF Tlli. <3HI£F JSNGUSF POETS. 


COl 


PioVablo 

Sate 


Uinf; lohn . 

The Mcrihint of Vcnico 
rhcTnraing of the Shrew, pnrt 
h»ng Henry lY , Part I 

» ,, II 

Fhe Jlcrry W ives of Windsc” 
King Htnry V 
lluch Ado About Nothing 
As You Like It 
Twelfth Night 

All's Well that Ends Well 


1595 

1595 

1596-7 

1596-7 

1507-8 

1598- 9 
1599 
1509 

1599- 1600 
1601 

(1 two dates) 
1601-2 


Sonnets (at Interr'iU) 


1592-1605 


Julius Cicsar . 
Hamlet 

Measure for Measure 

Othello 

Macbeth 

King Lear 

Troilus and Crcssida 

Antony and Cleopatra 
Conolanns .. 

Timon of Athens, part 
Pericles, part 
Cymbelino 


1601-3 

1600-3 

lb03-4 

(?)1604 

1605- 6 
1605 

(1 two dates) 
11 1606-8 

1606- 8 
1607-8 
1607-8 
1608 
1609-11 


riie Tcmpc't 


1610 


fhe Winter's Talo 
Two Noble Kinsmen, part 

King Henry Vlll., part 


1611 

1609-12 

1613 


Date 0 ^ Publication or Fint 
Mention 


1596, Mercs 

1508, Mercs 

1623, first folio 

1598, first quarto 

1598, Stationers’ Hcgistcr 

1602, first quarto 
1600, first quarto 
1600, first quarto 

1600, Stationers* Itcgistcr 

1601, Manningham’s D ary 

1623, first folio 

1598, Meres 
1 609, first qmito 
(?) 1601, Weever 

1603, first quarto 
1623, first foiio 

1621, Stationers’ Register 
1610, Forman’s Diary 
1606, Stationers’ Register 

|l609, first quarto 

1608, Stationers* Register 
1623, first folio 
1623, first folio 
1608, Stationers’ Register 
1623, first folio 

( ? 1614 Jonson’s Bartholomnn 
Tmr 

1611, Forman’s Diary 
1 034, first quarto 
f Ibis, T Lorkin and Sir II 
\ Wotton 


‘ Lore’s Labour’s Won,’ mentnJncd by Meres, was probably an earlier 
form of ‘All’s Well that Ends Well ’ 

The ‘ Passionate Pilgnm,’ as published by William Jaggard in 1599 
contained a great many pieces which arc certainly not Shakspearo’s , 
among others Marlowe’s well-known ‘ Passionate Shepherd ’ Most 
modern editors hare weeded out such poems as are clearly spurious 
The Sonnets, although not published until 1609, are mentioned by 
Meres, in his ‘Palladia Tamin,’ as “his (lo Shakspeare’s) sugrea 
sonnets among his private friends,” so that some of them at least must 
hare been in existence in 1598, when Mercs’s work was published 
1 wo of the Sonnets had appenrea in ‘The Passionate Pilgnm ’ 

The Epistles Dcdicntoiy prefixed to the ‘Venus and Adonis,* and to 
tnc ‘ Rajic of Lucrccc,l the rciy bnef Argument of the former and the 
somewhat lengthy one of the latter, constitute all the non-dramatie 
prose compositions of Shakspeare now known to exist. These works 
V erp published ip 1593 and 1594 renpectirely 
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CUKONOLOGICAL LIST OF WORKS 


MILTON’S TVOKKS, 

Amngod chronologically in order of conipoaition. 


POETRY 

First Period (lo08-401 — 

*On the Death of a Fair Infant 1635 

At a Vacation Exorcise lb28 

On the Morning of Christ’s Nntnity 1629 

Upon the Circumcision 1660 

The Passion 1630 

On Shakespeare (prehxod to 2nd Folio, 1632) 1630 

On the Umversity Camor-(Hob8on — ^two pieces) j 

Epitaph on the Marchioness of IVmchestor | 1631 

First Sonnet (on his being am\ed at the ago of 23) j 
On Tuno 1631 (I) 

At a Solemn Music 1632 

Second Sonnet (to the Nightingale) , 1 

Song on n May Monimg / 

L’Allegro and Peuseroso about 1634 

oi“ • } «« 

Lycidas 1637 

Eecond Ponod (1640-60) — 

Sonnets , of which the most remarkable ore — 

" "When the Assault was intended on the City ” 1642 

To the Lord-General Fairfax 1648 

To the Lord Oeneril Cromwell May lOUi, 1652 

On his Plmdncss about 1652 

On the Late Massacre m Piemont 1655 

To Cynac Skinner (also on his blindness ; about 1655 

Third Period (1660-74) — 

tParadise Lost (published 1667) 1665 

Paradise Regamed i 

Samson Agonistes f 1671 


1665 
I 1671 


Infant’ was his own niece, a daughter of his sister, 

airs Phillips 

t In the year of the Great Plague (1665), Milton hod gone to Chalfont 
fa Bucldnghamshiro and there lent to his friend EUwood, the Quaker, 
the manuscript of tne finished copy of • Paradue Lost ’ 
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nilNCIPAL PROSE WORKS 


Of Rofonnation in England . • < 1041 

Rni«l>mnuuj9 Contmorsy 

Of J'rolatical LpiBcopacy 1G41 

Rtnsons of Church OoTcmmcnl urged ngnin&t 

Episcopacy 1641 

An Apolog} foi Smortymniiui . 1042 

Tlio Tractate on Education > « 1644 

J)norce ControTorej 

Tho Boctrmo and Discipline of Dn orcc 1041 

Tho Judgment of Martin Biicor concenimg Divorce 1644 
Totrachordon 1645 

Colnstcnoii 1645 

Aroopagitica 164 (■ 

icoiioclastcs 1640 

Sitransinn Control crej 

Dofonsio pro Populo Anglicano (Latin) 1651 

Dcfonsio Socuiida , , 1654 

Pit) Sc Defcnflio , , 1655 

CoiiRidomtiouB touching tho Means of rcinoiing Hire* 

lings out of Uio Churcli 1650 

Heady Olid Easy \vny to Establish a Free Commonwealth 1659 
Iluloiy of England (to tho Norman invasion) 1670 

Do DoctniiA ClinstiaiiA (a posthumous work, not nub 


hshed until 1621, wntten in Latin) about 1071 


DRinDEN’S ^VORK8, 


Arranged m order of composition 


POEMS 

First P«*nod, 1 O'! 1-80 (Elegiac, encomiastic, complimentaiy, and 

dca-criptivo Fantasticism predominant) — 


On tho Death of Lord Unstings 1649 

To John Hoddesdou, on his Dnino Epigrams 1650 

1 legiac Stanzas on the Death of Oliior Cromwell 1659 

AstrcaRcdux 1660 

*To Sir Robert Howard (on his excellent poems) 1660 

To his Sacred Majesty King Charles II (a panog\ lack 

on hiB coronation) 1661 

To tho Lord Chancellor Hydo 1663 

-tSatmi on tho Dutch 1662 


* It was this gentleman’s sister, the' Lady Elizabeth Howard that 
Drjdon oiltiaiards mamed 

•f This piece afterwards became the prologue and epilogue to the 
drama of ‘ Ambojna' (lC7i) 
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To tlie Lody OasUemmno fon. her cncoomgmg hw firat 

play) 1663 ■ 

To Dr Charleton (on his trcatasa on Stonehenge) _ 1668 

To her Royal Highness tho Duchess (Ann Hydo-^n 
the memorable victory gamed by the Dako o\er 
the Hollanders) 1665 

Annus Alirabilis 1667 

•An Essay on Satire 1679 

To the Earl of Roscommon (on his excellent Essay on 

Translated Verse) 1680 


Second Fenod, 1680-82 (Satire moinlj Fantosticism 


shaken off) — 

Absalom and Achitophcl, Fort I Rov , 

The Medal March, 

To tho Duchess of York (Mary d’Esto) 

Mac Flecknoe Oct , 

Absalom and Achitophcl, Fart II (from line 309 to 
503 only is Drj den’s , the rest is Tate’s) Nor , 


altogether 

1681 

1682 

1682 

1682 

1682 


Third Fenod, 1682-88 (Chiefly controversial) — 

Rehgio Laici 1682 

Threnodia Augustalis (on the death of Choiles II ) 1683 

To the Memory of Mrs Ann KiUigrew (an ode) 1685 

The Hind and the Fanthcr 1687 

A Soi g for St Cecilia’s Day 1687 

Bntanma Redmva (on the birth of Fnuco James Edward, 

afterwards tho " Old Pretender”) 1688 


Fourth Fenod, 1688-1700 (Miscellaneous) — 
t Eleonora (on the death of the Coimtcss of Abingdon) 1691 
jTo ilr Congreve (on ‘ The Double Dealer’) 1693 

Alexander’s Feast , or. The Foi.er of Music . 1697 

§To Sir Godfrey Kneller about 1698 

To John Drideu, Esq (iLe poet’s cousin) 1699 

Tho Fables March, 1700 

The Secular Masque , , 1700 


Of Diyden’s epitaphs and inscriptions the hnes upon the death ol 
Oldham, and those under * * * § ' Mr Milton’s Ficture” are the best Of his 
proloraes and epilogues, those belongmg to the ' Tempest,’ < Anreng 
Zebo," ' Trodus and Cressida,’ and tho ' Duke of Guise,* possess tho 
highest interest — the first and third ns expressing his profound respect 
for Shakespeare, even when laying a profane hand on his works , tho 
second, as containing his rotmctiob of his formerly stoutly-mamtamed ' 
opinions on the use of rhyme m writing plays , and the last as 
illustratmg tho terrible ferocity of the party spirit of the tune 


• It IS not qiute certain thntDryden was the author of this , by some 
it IS given to ShefSeld, Earl of Mulgrave, the “^orp^udgmg Adnel” 
of ' Absalom and Adntophol ’ 

t This poem is said to have been written to order 

^ This piece contains the touching hnes, committing to Congreve the 
care of his posthumous fame 

§ Tho splendid verses on the Chandos portrait of Sbpkespeat^ con 
sutufo the mmu interest of this epistle 
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THANSLATIONS 

♦SpiBUca of Ovid (two by Drjdon “iloao, and one by 


Dryden and Mulgnive) 1 6B3 

Juvenal (1st, 3rd, 6th, 10th, and 16th, sati es) lb92 

Virgil begun in 1694) 166” 


PROSE WORKS 

Essay on Dramatic Poetry 1667 

t Preface to ‘ Indian Emperor ' 1668 

Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy 1679 

, , * Epistles of Ovid ’ lo80 

,, ‘Fables’ 1700 


The following quotation from Lord Uac inlay may fitly close an 
sccount of Dryden — “ As a satirist he has rivalled Juieual As a 
didactic poet ho perhaps might, with care and meditation, have mailed 
Xucrotius Of lyno poets he is, if not the most subhme, the most 
brilliant and spuat-stirring But nature, piofuse to him of many giftB, 
bad denied him the dramatic faculty *' — Uiel of England, vol i , p 40i. 


Drydcn’s are * Can-ice to ilacarcus,’ and ‘Dido to /Eneas ’ 
f * Read all tbo I’rcCiccs of Prydon, 

For Qicso oar critlci mucii conOde In, 

Tboogli merely writ at first for filling; 

To ralec tbe volome s price a Ebllling * 

Swirr, On roetrff a Kkqpvdy 


POPE'S WORKS, 


Arranged chronologically in order of composition 


VERSE 

3t iginal Poems 

*Odo on Solitude 1700 

To the Author of Succcssio — Llkonah Settle (first 

attempt at satire) ** 17C2 

Pastorals 1704 

IVmdsor Forest (first Part) . 1704 

Essay ou Cnticism 1709 

Temple of tame 1711 

-Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunato Lady 1711 

■(Tho Messiah (in imitation of Virgil’s 'Polio ’) 1712 


* “ As yet a Child , nor yet a fool to fame, 

1 INpcd In nnmhcis, for tho mrniWrs came * 

fpittlft to ArbulArc f, 4ae* T -ft 


( Hret published in ‘The Spectator.’ 




CHItONOLOOlCAI flST OF WORKS 


*Tlio Dying Chnatlan to liis Soul ' 1712 

Rnpo of the Lock (first foim, in two cantos^ 1712 

Windsor Foicst (s>>cond part) 1713 

Rape of tho Lock (second form, in fivo cantos; 1714 

Elom to Abelard published 1717 

Tho Dunciad (first form, in three books, Tlieobalds hero) 1728 
l,88iy on Man (firat part) 1732 

, , (second part) 1733 

, , (third pai-t) 1735 

Mural Lssajs 1731-35 

Lpistlo to Arbuthnot , oi, Tlic I’lulogue to tho ivitircs 1735 
Imitations fiom Horace 1733-38 

I'jpiloguo to tho Satires 1738 

Dunciad (second form, in foiu books — Theobalds de- 
throned, and Cibber king) 1742 


TRANSLATIONS AND MODERNIZATIONS 
tStatius Thobois (first book) 

JOvid (Dryopo, Vortumnus and Pomona, Sappho and 
Phaon) 

January and May (Merchant's Tale of Chaucer) 

Prologue to Chaucer's Wife of Bath’s Tnlo 
Tho Iliad of Homer 1 7 1 5-20 

The Odyssey of Homer (tuolve books oalj are Pope s) b720-25 

OI Pope’s sliortcr pieces, tbo best are tlio lions, hero slvcti, depend ninlniy on the 
pruloeae to Addisons 'Cato,' the epistles autlior’s own statements, wbleb ore re- 
sildccsscd to Addison and Ciaggs, the ^uded as vciy qnestlonablo authority by 
rpitaphs upon Qay and Knollcr, and the modem critics. aVhcrc tho exact date ol 
• Universal Prayer ' composition cannot bo ascertained, tliat cl 

1 he dates of Pope’s youthM compost- pabllcation has been taken 



PROSE 

Dr Norris's Narrative ofthoFienzy of Mr JohnDcnnis 1713 
Preface to Shakespeare 1721 

§Memoirs of P P , Clerk of this Pansh \ 

Debate on Black and White Horses I - „ 

Tieatise on tho Bathos, or, Tho Art of Sinking iul 
P ootij . [ 

Tho Slemoirs of Scriblei us 1741 


* ibat Is to say tho linos beginning 
“ Ab.flicting spirit I" pnbllshed in the 
‘pectator of November 10, 17W Bat tho 
rncr translation beginning “Vital Spark 
of heavenly flame t ’’ was not printed till 
1 136 when It appeared in Llntot s edition 
of Pope's works. 

.SeeBlnIn, vol 1 p 47 


i As to Ovid iianslatlons, See Klwlu, 
vol 1 p 90 

f These works all appeared In three 
volumes of 'Miscellanies’ to which Swift 
also contributed Tho flist is a Jen 
d etprit, wrltton in rldlcnlo of Burnet’s 
• History ; ’ the third Is famous as having 
supplied its author with an ex post fcwle 
excuse for having wTlttcn tho ' BuncIaiL* 
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S^VIFT’S WORKS 


PROSE 


T’he Tftlc of n Tub 
B.'ittlo of the Books 

Scntimcuts of a OiiuicU of Liigl uni Muu 
BickcrstalT (in n Jiciilo of nst*-oIog\ ) 

Argument ngmust Abolishing Chnstmnily 
^ iiidicntion of Bickcrst'dr 
Letter to the October Club 

I’loposal for Correcting, Improving, itud Asi.t.ituuiiijg 
tbo English Tongue 
•Tlio Conduct of the Allies 
The Pubbe Spinl of the A\ higs 
The Dmpicr’s Letters 
Gulliver 8 Tnivcfa 
f A Modest PropuHnl to the Public 
I'olite Comorsation 

Directions to Sermnts (n posthumous uoiL; 


runusnro 
} 1704 


1709 

1711 


1712 

17Ii 

1724 

172b 

1729 

1738 

1745 


TEPJSE 


tPiud u-ic Oilui >Tiltcn 1689 

Culcnus end Vauus-') I ,, 1713 

Poems to Stella (II in all; l7i8-25 

The Griud Question Debited 1729 

On the Dentil of Dr Siiift 1791 

On Poctrj , a Rhiipsodj 1739 

§rho Legion Club 1735 


* Tlus was the most successful pamphlet cier pimted, if euccess is 
bo measuiud by the immediate cOlct produced It muiuly contri- 
ted to that sudden change in public feeling, which enabled the 
nes to carry through the peace of Utrecht, m spite of tljo victoiies 
Marlborough, and the resistance of the Whig party 
t An excellent specimen of Sniffs humour uhen at its savagest 
J Tins IS the work on rending which Dryden is reported to linae 
d, “ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet " 
i A lampoon on the Insh Houses of Pmlnment 
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ADDISON’S WORKS 


PROSE 


IlsBay on the Qeorgics (prefixed to Dr\ den’s Virgir 
Rotnnrks of several Parte of Italy, &c 
‘ Tlie Tatlor,’ Contributions to 
‘ The Spectatoi,’ ,, (let senes, seven vols ) 

' The Quardmn,’ , , 

‘ The Spectator,’ , , (2nd senes, one vol ) 

’ Tlio Freeholder ’ 

• The Old Whig’ 

''Dinlognes on Medals (posthumous) 


1G97 

1705 

1709-11 

1711-12 

1713 

1714 
1715-16 

1719 

1721 


POETRY AND DRiVMA 


Versos addressed to Dryden 1693 

Account of the most emment English Poets 1694 

fTranslation of the greater part of the Fourth Oeorgic 1694 
A Poem to lus Majesty (William III ) , with a Rhyming 

Introduction to Lord Somers 1695 

Letter from Italy to Lord Halifax 1701 

The Campaign 1705 

Rosamond (an opera) 1707 

Hymns The Traveller's, and The Retrospect 1711 

tCato ' 1715 

§The Drummer (a comedy) 1716 


* The ‘Dialogues’ were begun about 1700? and it was in anticipa- 
tion of their pubhcation in 1715 that Pope wrote his * * * § Epistle to Mr 
Adihson ' 

t “ After these " (bees), says Drvden, “ my later swarm is scarcely 
worth the hiving ” — PotUcript to * Virgd ’ 

$ He seems to have composed four acts of this play much earlier 
according to some, while at Oxford, accoi-dmg to others, during h s 
Contmentfil travels 

§ This comedy, however, Addison never acLnowlodgcd It was not 
Until after his death that Steele declared him to bo the author 
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A SHORT Account ob tub Obioin of the Office of Poet 
Laubeate, and a TabuIiAted List op those who hate 

HELD IT 


Frobi a very early period vrc have occasional glimpses of on officer 
attached to the English Court, whose function to some extent coires- 
pondcd to that of our modem Laureate The exact nature of t>nn 
hmction cannot be determined , nor is it clear what position this per* 
sonoge held among the rather brusque courtiers of the times — ^though 
it would seem that he was regarded with some consideration — but his 
existence cannot reasonably be doubted Among tiie landowners 
recorded in Domesday Book, one Berdio, possessing three vills, u 
described os Joailator ilepts—j oculator was the Low Latm form of the 
Norman "jongleur” — and a certam Roger or Raherus, Etog’s minstrel, 
IS recorded to have founded the monastery of St Bartholomew 
Smitb&eld, in the early pai't of Henry I’s reign Conung down to 
later times we obtain still clearer indications of the existence of such 
an official Wilbam the Foreigner is taken by King Richard to 
Palestine, for the express purpose of celebrating his znastei's heroic 
deeds , Boston, the Carmelite Fnar, follows Edward IL mto Scotland , 
and a certam John Kaye is mentioned ns Kmg’s versifier (versificator) 
in the reign of Edward IV This last is considered by some to have 
been the first Poet Laureate in the present sense of the word. 

The term "Poet Laureate” did not make its appearance until the 
fourteenth century, and was then used in two senses, distmot not only 
from each other, but also from the pinsent In one it was simply 
applied to a person who had taken a particular degree at the Hmver- 
Bity , in the other, any supremely excellent poet was styled by his 
admirers " Poet Laureate ” Skill in Latm versification was the only 
qualification necessary for attaiiung the distmotion of Laureate graduate, 
among the successful aspirants to which we find the names of Maunce 
Byrchenshaw and John Skelton The latter seems to have been 
specially proud of the "addition" (to use a Shakespeanan word) , he 
styles himself " Poeta Skelton Laureatus,” m the headmgs of his I^tm 
poems) and never lets slip any opportumty of diawmg the attention of 
W readers to the fact that— 

** A King to * him * the habit gave 
At Oxford the DnlveTBlty " 

But it 18 m the other signification that the term is most familiar 
to the readers of the early English poets Thus Chaucer m his ' Clerk’d 
Prologue,' calls Petrarch “ the laureate poete ” — though m this passage 
there may be a special reference to the well-known coronation of 
Petrarch with the laurel crown , and both Chaucer and Gower ate 
addressed by King James os — 

“Soperlatlve os poetes lanreate 
In rhetoilque and eloquence ornate.” 

But tne piesent dynasty of poet-kmgs begins with Spenser The 
pension of fifty pounds a year granted him by the Queen m 1591, 

ENG LIT 2 R 
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LIST OF THE POETS LAUREATE 


and faiB own distinct mention of the ‘ laureal leifa * * * § in his twenty 
eighth sonnet, will ho convincing jiroofa to most, though there arc 
swl some who would begm the line with Jonson. It must be con 
fessed that Jonson was the first who received formal letters patent 
appomting him to the ofilce — at least in no earher case have we any 
proofs 

The following hst will no doubt awaken strange reflections in the 
minds of thoughtful students, os to the wisdom shown by English 
rulers in their choice of hterary monarchs Still it is some consolahon 
fhat the — 

* sheer, imroacniato and diver fountain. 

From whence this stream tlirongh muddy pas^ges 
Has held his eanent and deBlcd Umself, 

has purged itself clear of the unwholesome contributions of the last 
century, and regamed its old purity The names of William Words 
worth and Alfred Tennyson ore surely sufilcient to redeem the nation 
from the disgrace of liavmg once numbered among its '‘supreme in 
hteraturo ** Tate and Pye 


LIST OF POETS LAUREATE 


Edmund Spenser 

1591-1589 

Samuel Darnel 

1599-1019 

Ben Jonson 

1619-H,37 

(Interregnum 1 


Wilham Davenant, Knight 

16«*0-16C8 

+John Diyden 

Thomos Shadwell 

1570-1689 

1689-1692 

Nahum Tate 

1502-171 1 

Nicholas Rowe 

1715-1718 

^Lawrence Eusden, Clerk 

1718-1760 

Colley Cibber ■ 

1760-1757 

Willi^ Whitehead^ > 

1757-1785 

Thomas Warton, Clerk 

1785-1790 

§Heniy James Pyo 

1790-1813 

Robert Southey 

1813-1843 

William Wordsworth 

1843-1830 

Alfred Tennyson 

1850-1892 


* The esact words are these — 

“ The lattrail leafc which yon [the fair Elizabeth] this day do wear. 

Gives me great hone of yonr relentint mind. 

For since it is the bailgo that T doe bear. 

Ye, bearing it. do seem to me locllncd.’’ 

t Though Dryden did not receive his letters patent until the year 
1670, he nevertheless was paid the salary for the two preceding years 

J For Eusdon see ' Dunciad,' book 1, line O'! , and for Colley Cibber, 
see same work paenm 

§ “ Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye,” says Lord Byron 
in his ' English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ’ In the ‘ Vision of 
Judgment ’ the same poet represents the ghost of King George ns 
exclaiming, on heanng Sonthev’s recitation of An ‘ Vision’ — 

^Vhat what I 

Pye come again t no more — no more of that ! " 

It is by these notices alone that poor Pyo still hangs on the hnman 
memory 
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At the appointment of Jonson tlie annual salary vras fixed at one 
bnndred marks, irliich on Ben's well-known rhyming petition to the 
» best of monarcHs, masters, men. King Charles," was raised to the same 
number of pounds sterling , and to this was added, at the same time, 
the annual gift of a tierce of Ben’s favourite wme — Canary With this 
ofBce Jonson conjomed that of city-chronologer, with an annual salary 
of one hundred nobles, which he afterwards lost , and Diyden that of 
Historiographer Hoyal, which added 1001 to his yearly mcome The 
presentation of the butt of wme, as all the readers of Macaulay know, 
was discontmued by James II , though it must have been resumed 
afterwards, for we find it commuted for 271 a jeai m the laureateship 
of Pye 

In the tune of the Georges, the Laureate was expected to present an 
ode to the King every year on his birth-day, called by Cowper, m his 
* T^ble Talk — 

Ss qalt-rcnt oda Itifi pepper-cora of praise ’ 


2 R 2 
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\belnrd, 21 

Acca, ID 

Adam, Dane, 49 

Addiian, Joseph, 314-321, 608 

Adrian, Abbot, 18 

\ilrcd of Ric\anz, 23 

Ainsworth, Hnmson, 592 

Akcn<tdc, Mark, 387 

Albert, Archbiahop of York, 19 

Alcuin, 17, 18, ID 
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LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MUEEAt’S STUDEHT’S MAOTTAIS. 

§ Series df Class-tuolts for itii6anfeit f ojote. 

Fonuma A Chaim op Histojiy fhom the Eauuest Ages 
DOWN TO Modern Times. 


English History and Literature, 

" The rreat founditlen for all aseful know)«)f.e vre lioM without anp 
doubt, to be the l.novrle(l|;e of the histnr> end literature of our ou n countip 
OnthUpround Mr bluTrajr Is espeuntlj atroo). Wo arc acquainted with 
many admirable boohs on these subjects, issued various firms of hi{;h 
stanaini;, some of which,sac]ias Mr C>n.ensand Mr UnRhts have uni 
Ten-ill> recosniced merits t but for the utilii) and completeness of the 
cour.« we rive the first place to Mr Murra} s series."— Z.if<ns,7 Ckurth 
man. 

THE STTOENT’S HTTIEE A History of England, 

PPOSl Tilt' EaUUEST Tlttlts TO TUB REVOLUTION IN l688 By 
DAVIO HUiilE Incorporating the Researches of recent Histonaiis. 
Now Edition revised, corrected and continued to the Jrtnty of Berlin 
m 1876, by J S BREWh R, M A With Notes, lllustritions, and 
7 Caloured Maps and Woodcuts. (830 pp) BostSto yr (vA 
AIbo In Threo Parts ar (nl each 
L bRo I 0 c ss TO THE Death op Richard III , a.d 1485. 

II IliiNRV VII to the Revolution, 1688 
III Tub Kevolution to the Treats of Berlin, 1878. 

*,* Qiiestieta cn t/ie” Student’s Hume" laine as 

STUDENT'S OONSTITUTIONAIi HISTORY OP ENG- 
XiAND Frost the Accession of IIknrv VII to the Death 
OF Gforge II B) HENRY HAELAM, LL.D (6Sopp) Post 
8vo yr 6d 

STUDENT’S MANUAIi OE THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GDAOE By GEORGE P MARSH (538 pp.) Post8vo js 6d 

STUDENT’S BIANUAL OE ENGLISH LITERATURE 

ByT B SHAW, M A (510 pp.) PostSvo. js 6d. 

STUDENT’S SPEOEBCENS OE ENGLISH LITERA- 
TORE) Selected from the Best Writers, and arranged Chrono- 
lojieaUy ByTHOS.B SHAW,MJlu (560 pp) PostSvo y 



a MR, MURRAY'S LIST OP SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Scripture and Church History. 

STTTDElfT’S OIiD TESTAMEHTT HISTOE.Y FROM 

THE CkEATION OP THE WOHLD TO THE RETORK OP THE 
Jews prom Captivity With nn Introduction to the Boolcs of 
the Old Testament. By PHILIP SMITH, B A. With 40 Mnjis 
and Woodcuts. (630 pp ) Post Bvo js M 
STTTDBNT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTOKT WITH 
AH Intkoductioh, contaihing the Coshection op the Old 
AND New Tcstasients B3 PHILIP SMITH, BA With 
30 Maps and Woodcuts (680 pp ) Post Bvo yx 6d 
STUDENT'S MANUAL OE ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORT A History of the Christian Church to the Reformation 
By PHILIP Smith, B A avols. Post Bvo 7X 6<£. ead 
Part I — ^a d 30—1003. (654 pp ) With Woodcuts. 

Part II — ^a d 1003—161^ (744 pp ) With Woodcuts. 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OE ENGLISH CHUKOH 
HIBTORT By G G PERRY, M A, Canon of Lincoln 3 Vols. 
jt 6ii each. 

11 / Perted From the Planting of the Church in Britain to tlis 
Accession of Hen^ VIII a.d 596—1509 (576 pp ) 

a»;rf Penod -From the Accession op HbNry VIH to the 
Silenane of Convocation in the Eighteenth Century (A.d isoo— 
1717 ) ( 63s pp ) 

3m Penod From the Accession of the House of Hanover to the 
Present Tune. (a.d 1717—1884) (578 pp.) 

o 


Ancient History. 


STUDENT’S ANCIENT ECISTOKY OE T Trra EAST 
From the Firhcst Tunes to the Conquests of Alesandtr the 
Great, incliidinff Eg>pt, Aswnm Babjioma, Media Persn Asia 
Minor, and Phmnmia By PHILIP SMITH, B A Wth 70 Wood- 
cuts. (608 pp) PostBio yr 6(f ' 

STUDENT’S HISTORY OE GREECE From tub 
Larlikst Times to the Roman Conquest With Chapten on 
ir,® Literature and Art By SirWM SMITH, D GL. 

With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (640 pp) PostSio 01 td 

*** QutiUom on the' Stnden ft Greece nmo at 

STUDENT’S HISTORY OE ROME From the 
^rltest TiMfs to the Establishment of the Empire. With 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Ait By Dean LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts (686 pp) PostSvo yx 6if 
STUDENT’S HISTORY OE THE ROMAN inivmrp.-i;? 
From the Estadlishsibnt op the Empire to the Accession 
lu ^5 *80. With Coloured Maps and Numerous 

J B BURY, Fellow of itin. Coll, Duhlim 
( 030 pp) Fo3t8vo. 7J W I «. 

STUDENT’S GIBBON Ah Epitome OF the History 

FmvAPT?®nnmr.NT”° Roman Empire. By 

hS'o™^ the Researches of Recent 

Mistonans. With 100 Woodcuts. (700 pp ) >oit 8vo. yx 6rf 
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Europe. 

STUDENT'S mSTORT OE MODERN EUROPE 
Fkoxi Tiir Caituki: or Co* ■rrAVriNorLC n\ riir Ti/riv^ *453. 
TOTiir TrFNT\ or Hcru , 187S RICHARD LODGE, M A 
Fellow of It A C., Oxford (800 pp ) Post Sto jr 61/ 

•' Mr TpOilse hasttfited this wide subject In abroad and Iniellirent spirit 
\Vb 1 le his fnatt ab'iund in facts, he has not been content to (p\e a mere 
cron drd swtnraat> of e\ etns he presents us vtSlh many sound and thought 
ful reniaiKs oa the tendencies of each of his periods Itispraim is tirm and 
hr rerer loses his was amidst a multitude of details aboax all we 
believe th it wcare justiSed In sajrin;; that it is minutelj accurate, —ycumal 
rffiiwati 1 

STUDENT'S HISTORY OR EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AOEa 13} HENR\ HALLAM, LL.D (djopp.) 
Post&to. jt 6d, 


France. 

STUDENT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE From tiir 
lAniitsT TiktKS TO Tiir Fau of Tilt Srcot D Fat ra. \\ith 
la cites and I lliistrattons on the Institutions of the Con itrj by Yf H 
JEKVIS, M A. 4 Coloured Map- and Y oodcuts. (760 pp.> yr CiL 


Geography and Geology. 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
By Canos BLVAN, M A 130 Y oodcuts. (710 pp. j 6J. 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

MATlieSISTICAt, PlUSICAI, ANO DESCTirTIt E. Bj Canos 
BC^AN, MA. Yith ISO Y'oodcuts. (684 pp) PostSvo js 64 . 

STUDENT’S GEOGRAPECY OP BRITISH INDIA, 
PouTiciAt. AND PitastCAL. B> GEORGE SMITH LLD Yfiih 
htaps. PostSro 7r 64 

STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OP GEOLOGY B/ SlR 
CHARLES L\ELL A hiew Edition thoroughly revised fay 
l«*or J W JUDD With 600 Woodcuts. 91 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY B> MARY SOMERVILLE. 
7 lh Edition, corrected and revised. Post 8to pr 

A DICTIONARY OP PLACE NAMES Gmng tlieir 
Denvations, B\ C. BLACKIE Yflth an Introduction by JOHN 
STUART BIJVCKIE Crown 8vo yt 
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Law and Philosophy. 

STTOKNT’S TvrAu rtTAT. OP ffiOBAI. PHUiOSOPHT 
%Vitb Quotations and References. By WILLIAM FLKMING 

iy D (440 pp ) Post 8vo 7X S<f 

STUDENT’S EDITION OP AUSTIN’S iTUBISPBU* 
BEK OS Compiled from the larger tiorlc. By ROBERT CAhIP 
BELL. ($44 PP } 

AN ANADYSIS OP AUSTIN’S JUEISPEUDENCE. 
By GORDON CAMPBELL. (214 pp.) PostSvo. 61s. 


Sir Wm Smith's Smaller Manuals 

These Works have been dravtm up for the Lovrer Poms, at the teqn ert o f 
several teachers who require more elementary books than the BTIIBENI* 3 
HISIOBIOAL UAKBALS. 

SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 

AND THE NEW TESTAMENT In Dwisiom —1 Old 

Testament History II Connection of Old and New Testaments. 
HI NewTestament History to A. n 70 EditedhyStpWM SMITH 
Wth Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. (370 pp.) idmo yr 
This book is intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Blbla 
*■ Students well know the value of Dr W m. Smith s laipir Senpture llis- 
loiy This abndgnient omits nothin); of importoace, and is presented m 
suui a hanih form that it cannot fad to become a valuable aid to the less 
learned Bible StudenC.*— As/f/r AAzfsnne. 

Smaller ancient history of the east 

From the Earliest Times to the Conquest oe Alexander 
THE Great By PHILIP SMITH, B A With 70 Woodems. 
(ytopp) i6mo 31 €d. 

"TUshookis desitpied to aid the study of the Scnplures, by placing In 
their true hlstoncal relations those allusions to Empt, Assyria, Babyloala, 
FhoenidL and the Medo-Pendan Empire, which form the backcround of the 
history of Israel from Abraham to Neiiemiah. The present work is an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the 'Smaller Scripture Histoiy ' and the two have 
beoi written expressly to be used tocether ' 


SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE From the 
Earliest Tnis-s totiie Roman Conquest BySiP WAL SMITH 
■With Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts. {a68 pp.) i6mo jt 6<t 
This hlstoiy has been drawn up at the request of several tcacliers forth' 
use of low er forms eleroenian pupRs. The table of contents pics<-nts a full 
analysis of the work, and has OMn so niraneed, that the teacher can frame 
ftpm it OUEST10SS POR THE EXAMINATION OF HIS CLASS the answets to 
^ nicb will be fotixsd io Che ootrespooduif^ pafices of the volomb 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME From the 
EAnicsT Titncs to the Estabushubht op the ^ipire. iJv 
Sib WhI, SMITHj D C.I«. With Coloored Map and 70 WoodcutJa 
^34 pp.) x6mo Gdt 

The " SmaUerHlstixjr ofRome** has been wnCten and oiranj^ on tbeoan f 
pfan# and with the same object as the •• Stxudler llistonr of Greece." LIL» 

Inritutlon. and hteraturc 
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SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY With Tfens- 

lations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Worlc. By IL 
R. LOCKWOOD With 90 Woodcuts. (300 pp) i6mo. 3* id. 

This work has been prepared by a lady for the use of schools and yonnf; 
persons of both sexes In common with many other teachers, she has lont; 
lelt the want of n consecutire account of the heathen deities whi^ mitrlit 
safe)} be placed in the hands of the young and yet contain nil that is eene- 
rilli necessaiy to enable therti to understand the classioal ailusions thn may 
meet with in prose or poetiy, and to appreciate the meamnes of works of art 
A careful!} prepared set of QUESTIONS is appended, the answers to which 
will he found in the correspondini; paces of the \oInme. 


SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 

Bj Canon BEVAff, M A (afopp) With Woodcuts. i6ma y 6d. 

“1 his work has been drawn np chleily for the lower forms in schools, at 
the request of seteril teachers nho require for their pupils a more elemcn. 
tnry w ork than the Student s Manual of Ancient Geography The arrange- 
ment of the two works is substantially the same. The more important 
towns nione are mentioned, the histoncal notices ore curtailed modern 
names are introduced onl) In special cases, either for the puipose of identlh 
cation or where nii} noticeable change has occurred and the quotations 
from classical works ore oonfined for the most pact to such expressions as ate 
illustratite of local pecullacitlea, A a-erj ample Index is supplied, so that 
the work may supply the place of a dlctionaiy for occasional reference.’ 

SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND From the 

Eakubst Times to the Year 1887 aSth Edtuon, Revised and 
Enlarged B> RICHARD LODGE, M A. With Coloured Maps 
and 68 Woodcuts (400 pp ) i6mo y 6d 

"The most recent nuthonties have been consulted, and It is confidently 
belleted that the Work will be found to present a careful and tnistivorthy 
account of English History for the lower forms in schools, for whose use it is 
cliicfly intended."— /Vr/a« 

" This little volume is so pregnant with valuable information, that it anil 
enable antone who rends It attcnmel} to ansuer such questions as ore set 
forth in the English Uistoo Papers in the Indian Civil Service Kramina 
tions."— Reader 

SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Wnters. By JAMES 
ROWLEY (376 pp.) i6mo 3r 6d 

The important position which the study of English literature is now 
taking in mucation has led to the publication of this work, and of the 
accompan}Ingaa)Iume of specimens, lioth books have been undertaken at 
tlie request Of many eminent teachers, and no pains hate been spared to 
adapt them to the puipose for which they are designed— as eleraentaiy arorks 
to be used in schools. 


SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Selected from the chief authors and arranged chronologicrl'y By 
JAMES ROWLEY With Notes. (368 pp) z6mo y 6d 

While the " Smaller HiAoo of English Literature' supplies a rapi 1 hut 
tnistwotth} sketch of thehvesof our chief wnters, and 01 the successive 
influences which imparted to tlieir untings their peculiar chara-cer i ie 
present work supplies choice examples ol the works themselves, acvaja 
pained by all the explanations required for their perfect explanation. Tn« 
two works ore thus especiall) designol to be used together 
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S\T TFm Smith's Classical Dictionaries. 


AK ENCYOLOPiEDrA OP CIjASSICAIj AWTiatTITY. 
Tl> VArious SVKtTriis. Uited l)> Sir \\M SMHH, DC.L. 
luid LI<.D 

* It Nnnhmonrlodiln Cotlepe to hire prexenteil to the world so dis- 
ttncutihed a 1 holer ii Ur Wm bmuh who hat, hit iitluablc minualt of 
e!aitic.it antiquity nml clatticil hitton nnd hioipipliv , done it much ntaiiy 
man hrin;; to piomole the nccume tno rleil;,e of the Greek and Roman 
world amoni; the ttudenis cd this lyc "—ttr Grelt at tit l-cndan llHmmty 

I DlOTIONAJay OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANIIQUITIES. 
Inelu line the Lairr InMitulmt. Uoraottc Dueei. Paintine Sculpture. Music, 
the Utoma Vc, ird Ediu in, Rcrlted and Lniareed. With 900 Illustrations, 
a VOA Medium uro Aj yr 

U DICTIONARY OF BIOORAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 
Conuialai; a Itlstoty of the Aodent World. Ctrtl Llteran and Eceletlistical 
UTtnrp-l With cto Itlustmtlons. jrols. Medium Sro. tv 

JIL DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Inelndlne the ISalltleal Ilhiory of laitli Countries and Cities, at well ns their 
Ceoctapliy (sjeopp.) W ith 530 Ulus tatluns, avoir. McdiumSrOL s&r 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLLGCS 

OLASSIOAIi DIOTIONABY OP BIOGRAPHY, BIY- 
THOLOQY, AND GEOGRAPHY Tor the Higher Forms 
in Sdioolt. Condensed from the Liruer Dictionaries New and 
Rest ed bdition, by G D MARINDIN With o\er 800 Woodents 
8va iSr 

BMALLER OLASSIOAD DICTIONARY For Junior 
Qis'es Abridged from the nbose Work. With soo Woodcuts. 
Crown Sro yr oof 

smaller DICTIONARY OP ANTIQUITIES For 
Junior Classes. Abridged from the larger Work. With aoo Wood 
cuts. Crown Svo. yr 6<i 

1 

Sir Wm Smith's Ancient Atlas. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Biblical 

a>'d Clausical. Intended to illustmte the “Dictionary of the Vible," 
and the “ Cli..sical Dictionines.” Lompded under the superintendence 
of Sir wm SMITH, D CL , and Sir GEORGE GROVE, LL.D 
With Descriptive Text, Indices, Ac. With 43 Maps. Folio, half 
bound. I’nce Six Guineas. 

‘ The students of Dr Smith a admirable Dictionaries most have felt 
II emselves in wont of nn Atlas construeted on the same scale of precise and 
n mate {nfonnation with the article thei were reading This wont has at 
I ngth been supplied by the superb work before us The indices are full, the 
tiii.m\ing Is exquisite and the delinenilon of the nntuni feiturcs leiy 
pimutc and heantlfuL It mi) safel) be pronounced— and lil|.iicr pmise can 
acarcc y be bcaiowed— to lie a worthy companion of the volumes which it Is 
intended to illustrate."— Ounidiais 
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Sir Wm, Smith’s Latin Dwtic^ 


«I coatlder Dr Wn Bnlth i Dletlonariei to Iuitb confeTTcd 
(enrlca on tbe cause ot claeeleni leaning In this country " 

I hare fonnd Dr Wm. Smith s Latin Diettonaiy a great 
thlnh that ha has heen very Jndicloni in nrhat ho has omitted, 
has Inserted.”— Dr 8C0TI. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIO' ' 

ON THE Works op Forceluni and Frbdns Wi 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Monej, and a 
Proper Names By Sir WM SMITH, D f' 
(xsoo pp ) Medium 8ro aist Edition i6r 

This vrorlc aims at perrorming the samr service for the T 
Liddell and Scott s Lexicon has done fo' the Greek. G, 
been paid to Pttmology, in which department espcHall^ 
nutted to maintain a supeiiorit} otcr all existing Latin L 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENQLISH DICTIO^ 

A Separate Diction arv op Proper Names, T u 
Moneys, &c. 33rd Edition ^oroughiy revised 1 
re-wntten Edited by Sir WM SMITH and T D ' 
The Etymolomcal portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, 
lama jt (td 

This edition of Dr Smiths ‘Smaller Latm English C 
great extent a new and anginal Work. Every article 
revised. 1 


A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENQLISH-L 

TIONARY Compiled from Ongmal Sources By Sir 
DCL and T D HALL, AI A. foyoppj M..„ 
Edition ifir *' 

It has been the object of the Anthers of this Work to prod) 
picte and more perfect Encush Latin DicnovAxy than, 
everj article has been the result of ongmal and independent ^ 
Each meaiung is iiiustrated by exampies from the O 
those phrases are as a geneiai rule given in both Enghsb ■■ 


A SMALLER ENQLISH-LATIN DICTIONAR 
fIomthenbo>e^Vork,bySIR WM SMITH and TD I 
for the use of Junior ClasseSf z6th£dxtioo (730 pp) 


** An EoffUsh Latin Dictionary T7orthy of the scholarship 
absolutely the first rankp and be the rta 
Latin DicUooaty as long as eitner tongue endures. Even a 1 
nation or the pag« yrill sciye to-re\eal the Tnlnute pains takj 
luibess wd philological valucy and the * work is to a laige e, 
?/ language, as yiell as an English Latin I 
ait^lish ChurwmaiL 


A GRAVUS AD PARDASSUlif 

AN ENGLISH -LATIN GRADUS, 'OR VER 

TIONARY, on a near plan with carefully selected 
n^ym^ intendhd to Simplify the Composition of 
^ ^ AiNGERj hi Xnaity CoU , Cambp*^®^©, 
WINTLE, M A,, Christ dhnrch, dzford. U^p ) 
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Sir Wm Smith’s Educational Series. 


Latin Course 


THE YOUNG BEGINNERS COURSE. 

2s each 


X. riBST LATm BOOK.— Gram m. THHU) T-ATm BOOS.— Ex 

mar, Easy Questions, Exercises, erases on the Syntax, mih 

nnd Vocabularies. Vocabularies. 

TT t.hitw ^ FOTIKTH LATTM BOOK.— A 

H. SEOOSB XAllN BOOK — An Latin Vocabulary for Beginnen, 

eisy Latin Reading Book with ttnanged according to Subjects 

Analysis of Sentences ^nd Etymologies 

PSHTOIFIA liAXIKA, Paat I First Latik Course 
G rammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies (aiBpp)iamo 3s 6d 
APPEinJIX TO PEINOIPIAIiATINA, Part I Contammg 
Additional Exercises, uith Examination Papers. (135 pp.) lamo 6<4 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part H Reading Book. An 
Introduction to Anaent Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History WithNotcsandaDicuonary (a68pp) lamo jr 6J 
PBINOIPIA LATINA, Part HI Poetry i Easy 
Bexameteis and Pentameters, s. Eclogai Ovidiante. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latm Verse Book (i& pp ) ismo 3$ 6d, 
PRINOIPIA LATINA, Pait IV Prosb COMPOSITION 
Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp ) ismo 3s 6ii. 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part V Short Tales and 
Anecdotbs from AnaBNT History, for Translation into 
Latin Paosa With an English Latin Vocabulary By Sir WM 
SMITH, LL.D 10th Edition. Revised and considerably En 
larged By T D HALL, M A (183 pp ) 31 6ti 
THE STITBENT’S LATIN GRAEdilAR For THE 
UsR OF Colleges and the Higher Forms in Schools By 
SirWM smith, LL.D and T D HALL. Thirteenth Edition, 
thoronghlyrevaedandfartli rewritten. (450 pp) Post 8vo fir 

RTVTALT.-RTt LATIN OBATlIIgAR For the Middle and 
Lower FoRsia tfew and thoroughly revised Edition. (360 pp.) 
lamo 3s 6d. 

TRANSLATION AT SIGHT , or. Aids to Facility 

IN THE Translation of Latin Passa^ of Graduated DifEcnlty, 
carefnlly Selected from Latin Antbois, with Explanations, Notes, &c. 
An entirely New and Original Worh By Professor T D HALL, 
M A. Crown 8vo sr 

A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK Comprising 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs Wth 
ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind Both old and new 
Order of Cases nveiL By T D HALL, M hm (124 pp } New 
and Enlarged Edition, includmg the Passive Verb. i6mo 3& 

V heyi may he had 6y Authenticated Tfachcrs onaptheoHon. 


nnd Vocabularies. 

n. SEOONB LATIN B00K.-An 
easy Latin Reading Book with 
Analysis of Sentences 
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Sir Wm Smith’s Greek Course, 

nriTlA CmaiCA, Part I. A Fipst GIvEFK COURSE, 
conttunin;; Gnmmnr, Selectus, Pxcrcise Boolw, nnd Vocabularies. 
(s 84 pp.) latno. 3t 6 J 

V Thtfratni EdUion hat tten vtty iheroushty tmtfi, and many addiUont 
~aud tmfmfmtnlt hart ittn tntndnctd 
Tbe ereat object of this worh, as of the “ Prlncipta Latina ” Is to make 
the stud) or the Ian|pia;;e ns caay nnd simple os possible, b] (nWnc the 
grammatical fonns only as they nre vranted nnd byenablin; the pupil to 
translate from Greek Into Enjjlish and fromEoclish Into Greek ns soon as 
he has learnt the Greek characters nnd the first Declension Tor the con 
Tcnlence of teachers the cases pf the nouns, Re. nre plven accordlni; to the 
ordinao fframmars ns well os according to the nrraneement of the Public 
Schools laitln Fnmer 

APPENDIX TO INITIA GB2E0A, Part I Contuning 
AdditionnI Exercises, with Examination Papers &nd Easy Reading 
I,essons with the Sentences Analysed, serving ns an Introduction to 
Ihitia Gsaica, Part II (iropp.) ismo st 6 iL 

INZTIA GBiEOA, Part H A READING BOOK Con- 
fining short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mjthology, and Grecian 
History With a Lexicon, (aao pp ) xamo y &/ 

INITIA GBiEOA, Part HI Prose Composition 
Containing the Rules of Syntax, with Cbpious Examples and Cxer 
cises. (aox pp ) ismo y 6 d 

THE STUDENT'S GKEEX GBAIOtAR I OR THE 
Higher Forsis. By Professor CURTIUS. Edited by Sir WM 
SMITH, D C.L. (sSfipp) Post 8vo 6r 
The Greek Grammnr of Dr Curtius Is acknowledged b> the most com 
petent seholm to be the best representatbe of the present ndi-anced state 
of Greek scholarship It Is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the Inflexions of the language in a renllj scientifle form, while Its 
extensive use in schools, nnd the high commendations it luis recalled from 
practical teachera, nre a suflicicnl proof of Its excellence as a school book. 

A SHAIiDEB GBEEE GBAIOIAB. For the IfiDDiE 
AND Lower Forms Abridged from the aboie WoiL. (nao pp) 
xamo. 3r td, 

THE GBEEX ACCIDENCE, Bxtnictcd from the above 

Work. (135 pp.) xamo ar 6<f 

HAliTi’S INTBODUCTION TO THE GBEEK TESTA- 
STENT A work designed for students possessing no prciious 
knowledge of Greek (aiopp) CrounSio jr 6rf 

DBATHES’ HEBBirW GBAETMAR AWitli llte Hebrew 
Text of Genesis L — vu, nnd Psnlms 1 — Grammatical Anali sis and 
Vocabulary (a53pp) Post8\o jx 6 d 
V Aio» moj he had hj Authenticatco rRSciiEns an apfheatioa. 
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Sir iVw Smith’s French Course 

PKENOH EBINCIPIA, Part I A First French 
Lovrse, containing Grammar, Delectus and Exerases, with Vocabc 
bnestindMatenalsforFrenchConxersation. (aoapp) lamo. y 6 d 

This work has been compiled at the repeated reqoest of numerous teachers 
who finding the ** Prlndpln Latina* Bnd“lnItiaGneca'’fArran<t<hwitt/ir 
ttamiHg Latin and Grttk, an axaio'ai lo obtain equally elementaiy French 
books on the same plan. There is on obvious gain In studying a new 
language on the plan with which the learner Is already familiar Ihe main 
object IS to enable a beginner to acquire an acinirate knowledge of the chief 
gnunmatlcal forma, to learn their usage by constructing simple sentences as 
soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumulate 
gradually a stock of words useful m conv ersatlon os well as In readmg. 

APPENDIX TO EBENOH PBINCIPIA, Part I. Con- 
taining Additional Exeroses and Examination Papers, (no pp.) 
lamo. ar 6 d 

FBENOH PKINOIPIA, Part H A Reading Book 

Containing Fables, Stones, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary (376 pp) tamo. 4r 

PBENOH PBINOIPIA, Part III PROSE COMBOSITION 
Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Fnnnpal Rules of Syntax, xamo 6 d 

THE STUDENT’S EBENCH OBAMMAB PRACTICAL 
AND Historical. For the Higher Forsis ByCXHERON-WALL^ 
with Introduction by M LittrA (490 pp ) Post Bvo £r 

This Grammar Is the work of a praaicnl teacher of twenty yean expert 
ence in leaching English boys. It has been his special aim to produce a 
book which would work weU in schools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study 

" This book as n whole is quite a monument of French Gramman and 
rtmnot fall to become a standard work in high class teaching,’— AAoel 
Lvard ChrenicU 



A SECADDEB PBENCH OBAMMAB. FOR THE 
Middle and Lower Forsis. Abridged fiom the above Work. 
(330 pp.) xamo y 6 d 

%* KotmofUhadby Avtiirnticatbd TwatEKSonaffUcaUen. 
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Sir Wm Smith's Greek Goiiise 

UTITIA aB^CA, Part T. A First Greek Course, 
conlaininf' Grunmar, Delectus, Dxercise Book, and Vocabul-uies. 
(aB^pp) zamo, jt 6 d. 

Thi {mtnt BdtUm hat bcltt very theniisfity rtvitti, and many addtltont 
~and tmpraremenis have bten tnitolueed. 

The great object of this work as of the *' Prlncipla Latina,” is to mike 
the study of the language os easy and simple as possible, by giving the 
grammatical Torms only as they are vrnnted and by enabling the pupil to 
translate from Greek Into English and from Engbsh Into Greek as soon as 
he has learnt the Greek charaeten and the hirst Declension Tor the con 
Tenience of teachers the cases qf the nouns, Re. are giren according to the 
ordliuuy grammars as well os according to the arrangement of the Public 
Schools Latin Pnmer 

APPENDIX TO INITIA GBiBOA, Part I Containing 
Additional Exercises, vnth Examinition Papers and Easy Beading 
l,essons with the Sentences Analysed, serving ns an Introduction to 
InittA GitACA, Part 11 (no pp.) ismo at &/ 

INITIA GB^CA, Part H. A Reading Book Con- 
t'jning short Tales, Anecdotes, Pibles, Mythology, and Grecian 
History With a Lexicon, (aao pp ) tamo sr 

INITIA GBiEOA, Part HI Prose Composition 

Containing the Rules of Syntax, with Copious Examples and Ever 
cues, (aoapp) lamo. 3t 

THE STUDENT’S GBEEK GBAMMAB I'OR THE 
Higiikr Forms. By Professor CURTIUS Edited by Snt WM 
SMITH, D CL. (sSdpp) PostSvo Gr 
The Greek Gramnuir of Dr Curtlus Is acknowledged b} the most com 
petent scholars to be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of Greek schobrshlp It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientlflc formt while Its 
extensive use In schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, are a Sufliclent proof of its excellence ns a school boolc 

A SMAIjDEB GBEEE GBAMMAB For THE Middle 
AND Lower Forsis Abndged from the above Work, (aao pp) 
lamo. gr M. 

THE GBEEE AOCIDENOE Extracted from the above 

Work. (135 pp ) ismo ar 6 J. 

HATiTi’S INTBODtrOTION TO THE GBEEE TESTA- 
MENT A work designed for students possessing no previous 
knowledge of Greek (aiopp) Crown 8vo 3t 6rf 

DBATHES’ PUEBBEW GBAMMAB With the Hebrew 
Text of Genesu 1 — vt, and Psalms 1 — vi. Grammatical Analy sis acd 
Vocabulary (353 pp.) PostSvo yr Grf 

*•* ityt tnay i« had iy Authenticated fEACtiEns on aUlwation. 
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English Course— continued. 

PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elcmcntnty School- 

With 134 Exercises «nd carefully graduated paising lessons. 1 > 
T t> HALL, M A (ira pp.) x6mo ix 

TUf W ork alms at the clearest and simplest statement possible of il>e 
first prinaples of EncUsh Grammar for the use of children from about eli.lit 
to twelve jean of age. 

" We doubt whether any iparamar of equal sire could jtive an fntrodueti in 
10 the English tancuage more clear, concise, and full than this.**— f f'afrbnci it. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR Wiih 
X94 Exercises. By Str WM SMITH, D C.L., and 1 D HALL 
M A With Appendices. Eighth Edition, carefully revucd (370 
pp.) Fostfivo jr Cd 

Thls\\ort. has been prepared with a spcci'il view to the requirements o' 
Schools la which English, at a fmMftengnagr Is systcmaucallj taught, ahd 
dlflcrsfiom most modem grammars in its thorouglily praclic^ character 
A dlstinguishlnr feature of the booh Is the constant appeal for every usage 
to the authority of Standard English Authors. 

"An admirable English Gnmmar 'W e cannot give It higher praise than 
to say that os a school grammar it is the best In tbb country "—EntHth 
Chvrthman. 

*■* Ernmajlthadly AvniEtmcaTCO TCAaicns enaffUcaticn. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION With 

Copious lllustritions and Practical Exercises. Suited equally for 
Schools and fur Private Students of English. ByT D If ALI,, M A 
Fourth Edition, (aio pp ) lamo 3s. Cd, 

" Certainly the most sensible nnd practical book upon English composition 
that we have Lately seen. The great variety of subjects which it suggests 
ns themes for exercising the iroaglantion os well ns the literary powers of 
young students will be found a great a.sslstance to teacliers, w bo must often 
be sore1> puulcd to hit upon subjects sulliciently diversified without being 
ndiculoutly bejond the scope of youUiful expenenee."— .Saturday Xmta 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN for Elemenlaiy 
Schools. Edited by Sir WM SMITH, E C.L. and LLD With a 
Map (430 pp.) sumo, ar Cd 

A New and thoroughly revised Edition, continued down to iSSo, 
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Sir IVg; Smith’s German Course. 

QEEMAN PEmciPlA, Part 1. A First German 

Course. Containing Grammnr, Delectus, Exercises, Vocalnilanesand 
natenils for German Conversation. (344 pp ) tamo 3s id, 

• Thtframt edUten hat unitrgout a rtry artful rruitUn, and various 
infmtmatis and addtUons hart bttn Mroduad. 

This Trork is on the same plan as the “ French Fnncipla,’' and therefore 
Tc«iutres no further description except in one point. Diifeting from the 
onliiuiiy grammars, ail Geiman words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters. The Roman letters are uped by many modem 
Gr-rman writers, and also in Gnmm’s great Dictionary and Grammar and it is 
believed that ths alteration will fadiitnte, more than at first might be sup- 
posed, the acquisition of the language. But at the same time, as many 
Cerman books continue to be printed in the (>crman characters, the exer^ 
ases are printed in both German and Roman letters. 

GERMAW PEHTCIPIA, Part n A READING BOOK. 
Containing Fables, Stones, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany With Grammatical Questions, 
N otes, and Dictionary (37a pp ) xamo 3t id. 

PBACTICAI. GEEMAir GBAMMAU With a Sketch 
^ of the Histoncal Development of the I.anguage and its Pnnapal 
*' Dniects. (340 pp ) Post Svo 33 &£ 

*< ht^smayU had Ity Authenticated TviavmaouafpUcatlan. 

Sir Wm Smith's ffahan Course, 

ITALIAN PBINCIPIA, Part I A FIRST ITALIAN 
Course. Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with 
Vocahiilanes, &c. By Signor RICCI, Professor of Italian at An 
City of London School (a88 pp.) lama 31 id. 

ITALIAN PBINCIPIA, Part II A First Italian 
Reading-Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages 
from the best Italian Authors, with Questions, Notes, and an Etymo- 
logical Dicbonaiy By Signor RICCI ismo. st id. 

Ktjs may bthadluf Authenticated Teachers enafp'icaUois, 

English Course 

A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY E^ologi- 

tally arranged By 13 AV 1 D MILNE, M A. Crown Svo ys 

**An excellent book. We gladly allow that its contents jastlfy ths 
title. It IS sound matter vexy skilfully arTanged.***— Afof f GasttU 

*Mr Milne has. we think, la liis aew Keadable English dictionary, hit 
the right nail on the head We have no hesitation ia pronouncing his 

1 1 ctionary to be one of the most eatertalnmg and iustructive and readable 
boukh 01 the %ita 3 an.**^Book*tU€r 
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English Course— coniinued. 

PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary Schoolc 
With 134 Exercises and carefully graduated parsing lessons. 1 > 
T D HALL, M A. (130 pp ) x 6 mo xr 

TUs Work alms at the dearest and simplest statement possible of tl< 
first prlnaples of English Grammar for the use of children from about el;.lit 
to twelve } ears of age, 

"We doubt whether any grammar of equal slie could give on introdoctuia 
to the English language more dear, concise, and full than this.” — Watchman. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR With 
194 Exercises. By Sir WhI SMITH, H C.L., and T B HALL, 
M A ArWth Appendices. Eighth Edition, carefully revised. (370 
pp.) FostSvo 3r 6d 

Thb Work has been prepared with a speaal view to the requirements o' 
Schools in which English, ax a Uvtnctanptast, is systematically taught, ahd 
differs from most m^em grammars in Its thoroughly practical ch^cter 
A distinguishing feature of the book Is the constant appeal for every usage 
to the authority of Standard English Authors. 

"An admirable English Grammar We cannot give It higher praise than 
to say that os a school grammar it is the best m this country "—Engjittk 
Ckunhinan. 

*•* Sefx may it had ty Avtbehticated Tcacrgbs on affhcatlon. 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION With 

Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises. Suited equally for 
Schools and for Private Students of English. By T D HALL., M A 
Fourth Edition, (aiopp) xsma 31 6J. 

"Certainly the most sensible and practical book upon English composition 
that we have lately seen. The great variety of subjects which it suggests 
as themes for exerdsing the imagination as well as the hterary powers of 
young students will be found n great assistance to teachers, who must often 
be sorely puxiled to hit upon subjects suflidently dhrersified without bdng 
ridiculously beyond the scope of youthful experience.”— .Sofrmfqy Remxm . 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN for Elementaiy 
Schools. Edited by Sir WM SMITH, B C.L. and LL.B With a 
Mop (430 pp.) xamo. sr 6d 

A Hew and thoroughly revised Edibon, continued down to xSSo. 
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Mon College Books 

THE ET0I7 IiAXZVr G-BAMTVrAlt An enbrely New 
Work. For use in the Higher Forms. By F H RAWLINS, M A. 
and W R. INGE, M A , Fellows of King’s Coll , Cambridge, and 
Amistant Masters at Eton Coll (396 pp.) Crown Bvo. 6x 

THU ETON ELEBIENTABT I.ATIN QBAMMAB. 
For Use in the Lower Forms. Compiled with the sanction of the 
Headmaster By C. A AINGER, M A, Tnntt\ College, Cam 
bridge, rmd H G WINTLE, M A , Christ Church, Oxford, Assis> 
tant Masters at Eton College. (337 pp ) Crown Svo. 31 6 d, 

THE ETON PREPAEATOE7 GBATOTAE Abndged 

&om the above Work. (108 pp ) Post Svo ax 

•THE ETON EIBST XATTN EXEBOISE SOOE. 

Adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar (15a pp ) Crown Svo ax 6 d. 

the ETON EOUBTH EOBM OVXD Bemg Easy 
Passages selected from the Elegiac Poems of Ovid and 'fiDVttvi. 
Vnth Explanatory Notes. ByH.G WINTLE. (155 pp.) ax 

THE ETON HOBAOE The Odes, Efodes, and Carmen 
S iECULABB. With Notes. By F W CORNISH, M A, Assistant- 
Masmr at Eton College. With Maps. (380 pp) Crown Svo. fix 

THE ETON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
I *ETON EXEEOISES IN ALGEBBA. ByE P 
ROUSE and A COCKSHOTT Crown Svo 3X 

H. ♦ETON EXEBOJSES IN ABITHMETIO Ey Rev 

T DALTON, M A, Assistant Master at Eton College. Ciown Svo. 3a 

AVrx majr it f vf chased AUTHENTICATED Teaciiebu on vmtten 

af^luaUcn to the PuilisUer 


Natural Philosophy and Science. 

•WOBKS BT SAMUEL NEWTH, M A., DU. 
SftcittUy adafUd to the Regulations of the Examinations of she 
University of iJonden, 

FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, an Intro- 

dnction to the Study of Static^ Bynamics, Hydrostatics, lagbt. Heat, 
and Sound, with Examples. ^00 pp) 3X 6 d 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 

ST ATIOS. With numerous Examples. (36a pp) 8x 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES A Graduated Senes of 
Elementaiy Examples m AnthmeUC, Algebra Logarithms, Trigono- 
metry, and Mechanics (378 pp ) 8 s 6 c£ 
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University Extension Manuals. 

Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St Andrew’s University 

Tht ffltavnug are norm ready — 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOLOGY 

Dr R. 13 ROBIRTS With Illustiations and Coloured 

THE “?IeXlM of nature A Manual of Phy 
tiocrapht By Br HUGH ROBERT MILL 19 Coloured Mips 
and 68 iflustrations. 51 

THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE ByJ ARTHUR 

THOMSON With many Illustrations $s 

THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By T H MUIR- 

HEAD 3t 

ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE By 

A CALDECOTT Coloured Maps and Diagrams, u 6d. 

THE FINE ARTS By Prof BALDWIN BROWN 

Illustrations, ar 6d 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By Professor 

CUNNINGHAM. D D 3* 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL By 

Professor KNIGHT Farts I and II 3s 6d each parL 

FRENCH LITERATURE By H G KEENE. 3s 

THE RISE OP THE BRITISH DOMINION IN 
INDIA. By Sir ALFRED LYALL. From the Early Days of 
the East India Company With Coloured Mips. 4r 6d 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES By Pro- 
fessor McKENDRICR and Dr SNODGRASS. With Illustra 
tlons. it 6d 

CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY By Professor 

PATRICK GEDDES With Illustmions. y td 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION By C E MALLET, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE By WILLIAM RENTON 

With Diaerams y 6d __ _ 

LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE By 
WILLIAM MINTO, late Professor of Loeic, University of Abei^ 
deen. With Diacrams 4r 6d 

GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES By A. J 
" GRANT, Mors CoIIese, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer m History 
to the University of Cambndge With Illustrations, u 6d 

THE JACOBEAN POETS By EDMUND GOSSE. 

THE^ENGLISH NOVEL By Professor RALEIGH, 

University Collecc, Liverpool y 6d 

HISTORY OF RELIGION By ALLAN MENZIES, 

LATIN LITERATURE By J W MACKAII, 

Balliol College, Oxford y 6d 

SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN 
THE ENGLISH DRAblA By F S BOAS, Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6s. 
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Mrs Markham's Sistones. 

"Uln. UiitUuuii'i mstoilu are eonitrncted on a i>Ian whicli {■ novd and wa 
think vdl chotan. and m aro glad to And U<at thajr an daianrodly mpnlor, for thajr 
cannot ha too ationglyraaonunendad.’—JOTTRITAl> OF EDUOAXIOn 

HlSTOKT OF FtTGiiANl), FROM the First Invasion 
BY THE Romans to i88a Few andrtvtsed edttian With Cenversa 
tions at the end of each Chapter too Woodcuts. (saS pp ) 3s; 6<4 

HISTORF OF FXhASrOF, FROM THE CONQUEST OF 
Gaul, ht Jtiuus C^arto 1878 New and rrmted edition. Con> 
tcisations at the end of each Chapter 70 Woodcuts. (550 pp ) 37 €dL 

mSTOEY OF GERMANY, FROM ITS INVASION BY Marius 
TO x 83 o Neai and mtsed edition. 50 Woodcuts. (460 pp.) 31, 6dL 


UOTIiE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGIiAND By 
Labv CALLCOTT New and reoited edition. Continued down to 
1878 soofA tlioutand With 36 Woodcuts. i6mo is 6 d, 

"I never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of children 
or their entertainment, so plulosophlcal, and written with such simpUan * 
— MtS. hlASCETT 

UraTIiE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF FEANOB From 
THE Earuest Times to the Fall of the Second Emfjrb. 
'V^th Map and Illustrations. i6mo. sr 6 d, 

"The jaded schoolboy, surfeited with tales and the 'overpressure 
arisloc from lone attention to lives and adventures, will, towards the latter 
part 01 his holiday, turn with some relief to this book, and begin feasUiie 
afresh. Those who know what lattle Arthur’s England did to popularise 
the subject amoug little folks will know what to expect in this ' france. 
The book is capi^y Illustrated and very wisely the compiler doea not 
rciect the exciting and legendary parts of the s\i\a}eat.''—Schaohitaiter 

a-SOF’S FABLES A New Version Chiefly from the 
Ongiml Sources. By Rev THOMAS JAhlES. With xoo Wood 
cuts. Illustrations by John Tennibu (168 pp ) Post 8vo ar 6 d 

" Of ^EOP s Fables there ought to be In every school many copies, ful’ 
ofpictures."— Maiotint, 

THE BIBLE IN T H E HOLY LANS Fxtracted froiv. 
Dean Stanleys work on Sinoi and Ealestine. With Woodcuts 
(aiopp.) Crown 8\o 3s 6 d 

SERMONS FOR CHILDREN PREACHED IN WEST^ 
hUNSTBR ABBEY By Dean STANLEY Post 8vo 31 6<A 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 
Bradbury, Agnew & Ca Ld ] [Piintets, Whitefriats. 






